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CHAPTER  VII 

PHANTASMS  OF  THE  DEAD 

700.  From  the  actions  and  perceptions  of  spirits  still  in  the  flesh,  and  con¬ 
cerned  with  one  another,  we  must  now  pass  oh  to  inquiry  into  the '  actions  of 
spirits  no  longer  in  the  flesh,  and  into  the  forms  of  perception  with  which  men 
still  in  the  flesh  respond  to  this  unfamiliar  agency.  , 
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747.  Phantasmal  sounds,  non-articulate,  but  intelligent,  apparently  ascrib- 
able  to  the  agency  of  deceased  persons;  case  of  Mr.  L.  747  A.  Case  of 
Mrs.  Horne. 

748.  These  sounds,  although  apparently  analogous  to  Poltergeist  pheno¬ 
mena,  rarely  appear  in  connection  with  them. 

749.  Apart,  however,  both  from  inarticulate  sounds  and  from  Poltergeist 
phenomena,  there  is  much  evidence  to  haunting ; — to  the  fact,  that  is,  that  in 
many  houses  several  persons  have  independently  seen  phantasmal  figures  more 
or  less  resembling  each  other.  Hypotheses  of  interpretation,  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Sidgwick. 

750.  In  my  own  view,  the  phantasm  may  imply  a  local  modification,  not 
of  the  material,  but  of  the  metetherial  world. 

751.  And  the  apparent  influence  of  certain  houses  in  generating  apparitions 
may  form  part  of  the  problem  of  retrocognition ; — of  phenomena  now  occurring* 
which  recall  and  in  some  unknown  way  depend  upon  long-past  events; — 
whether  as  their  sequel  or  as  their  residue.  Cases  of :  751  A.  Miss  Morton. 
751  B.  Miss  Scott. 

752.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  our  study  of  sensory  automatisms — 
their  time  coincidences  and  their  significant  details — has  taught  us  for  the 
present  nearly  all  it  can;  while  we  crave  for  some  more  potent  method  of 
analysis,  some  wider  field  of  induction,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  novel  problems 
which  arise  on  every  side.  Such  wider  field  is  offered  to  us  by  the  study  of 
motor  automatisms,  to  which  we  must  proceed  in  the  next  chapter. 

753.  One  lesson  of  high  importance  rises  so  manifestly  from  the  evidence 
already  studied  that  it  calls  for  mention  here.  That  world-old  conception  of 
Evil  Spirits,  of  malevolent  Powers,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  so  much 
causeless  fear,  melts  from  the  mind  altogether  as  we  study  the  actual  facts. 

754.  Other  ethical  indications,  of  lofty  and  at  the  same  time  evolutionary 

type,  occur  incidentally  in  the  course  of  our  independent  demonstration  of  the 
profoundest  cosmical  thesis  which  we  can  conceive  as  susceptible  of  scientific 
proof.  t> 

755.  Appeal  for  further  collaboration  in  this  absolutely  necessary  quest. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MOTOR  AUTOMATISM 

800.  The  lines  of  evidence  followed  in  previous  chapters,  and  here  briefly 
recapitulated,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  the  reader  in  provisional 
acceptance  of  my  primary  thesis — namely,  that  the  analysis  of  .man’s  person¬ 
ality  reveals  him  as  a  spirit,  surviving  bodily  death.  This  point  has  been 
reached  by  the  discussion  of  phenomena,  such  as  dreams  and  ghosts,  already 
vaguely  familiar  to  the  popular  mind. 

801.  There  are  still,  however,  phenomena — less  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
reader— which  await  discussion,  and  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  evidence  for 
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my  central  contention.  Prominent  among  these  are  motor  automatisms;  and 
it  is  important  to  understand  which  of  such  automatisms  (after  dismissing 
morbid  varieties)  I  retain  here  for  discussion  as  evolutive  phenomena. 

802.  Before  answering  this  question  in  detail,  we  must  realise  the  pre¬ 
liminary  theorem  that  it  may  be  expected  that  supernormal  vital  phenomena 
will  manifest  themselves  as  far  as  possible  through  the  same  channels  as 
abnormal  or  morbid  vital  phenomena. 

803.  To  distinguish  between  the  developmental  and  the  degenerative  we 
must  study  each  psychical  phenomenon  in  turn;  considering  whether  it  indi¬ 
cates  mere  inhibition,  mere  perturbation ; — or  whether  the  inhibition  involves 
latent  dynamogeny,  and  the  perturbation  masks  evolution. 

804.  Automatic  movements  may  be  scientifically  more  important  than 
conscious  movements;  in  fact,  they  lead  up  to  those  trance-utterances  which 
form  in  my  view  our  most  advanced  phenomena. 

805.  We  may  begin  by  pointing  out  certain  main  characters  which  unite 
in  a  true  class  all  the  automatisms  which  we  are  here  considering.  They  are 
idiognomonic  and  nunciative. 

806.  Example  of  simple  form  of  nunciative  automatism  in  muscle-reading. 
The  unconscious  tremor  reveals  both  my  thought  and  my  memory. 

807.  Case  of  nunciative  or  message-bearing  automatism  in  words  written 
in  obedience  to  post-hypnotic  suggestion. 

808.  Illustration  from  the  dynamometer  of  automatic  transformation  of 
will  into  motion. 

■  809.  Simple  motor  externalisation  of  subliminal  thought  in  table-tilting. 

810.  The  automatist  no  doubt  unconsciously  sets  going  and  stops  such 
movements;  but  the  word  which  is  thus  spelt  out  is  by  no  means  always 
what  he  wished  or  expected.  Other  indications  that  the  tilts  are  subliminally 
controlled. 


829.  Most  automatic  script  originates  in  the  automatist’s  own  brain. — Mi 
f.  A.  Smith’s  cases. 

830.  Reference  to  anagrams  in  the  “  Clelia”  case.  830  A.  The“Cle!ia’ 


831.  Case  of  Professor  Sidgwick’s  friend. 

832.  Mr.  Schiller’s  case  (832  A) ; — appearance  of  fictitious  personalities,  • 
although  neither  invited  nor  credited  by  the  automatist.  832  B.  Case  of  Soeur 
Jeanne. 

833.  Case  of  Madame  X.  An  unusual  combination  of  various  motor 
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866.  Cases  where  the  writing  announces  a  death  unknown  to  the  persons 
present ; — instance  reported  by  Dr.  Lidbeault. 

867.  In  another  case,  partially  correct  details  about  the  death  are  added. 
867  A.  Case  of  Mdlle.  Stramm. 

868.  Sometimes  telekinetic  phenomena  seem  to  be  associated  with  the 
announcement  of  a  death.  868  A.  The  Pdretiguine  case.  868  B.  Case  of 
Mr.  F.  Hodgson.  868  C.  Ref.  to  “  Woodd  knockings.” 

869.  Cases  where  correct  details  unknown  to  the  automatist  are  given 
regarding  a  death  which  is  known  to  him.  869  A.  Case  of  Mrs.  Fitegerald. 
869  B.  The  Skrytnikoff  case. 

870.  A  communication  corresponding,  not  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sitters, 
but  to  what  was  known  to  the  alleged  communicator  before  death.  870  A. 
Case  of  Signor  Cavalli. 

871.  Automatic  writing  by  a  child,  showing  faculties  superior  to  those  she  * 
normally  possessed,  with  some  writing  in  languages  unknown  to  her.  871  A. 
Mr.  Junor  Browne’s  case. 

872.  Writing  by  a  young  child  who  had  no  knowledge  of  her  letters. 
872  A.  Mr.  Hempstead’s  case. 

873.  A  series  of  writings  by  Mr.  W.,  with  indicatidns  of  subliminal  telass- 
thesia,  and  telepathy  botli  from  the  living  and  from  the  dead.  873  A.  Another 
experience  of  Mr.  .W-’s. 

874.  A  prediction  given  through  table-tilting  of  the  precise  date  of  a  death. 
874  A.  Dr.  Suddick’s  case. 

875.  Example  pointing  to  continued  terrene  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a 
deceased  person ;  case  of  Mrs.  von  Wieseler. 

876.  A  test  message  planned  before  death  and  communicated  afterwards; 
case  of  Mrs.  Finney.  876  A.  Case  of  Prince  Emile  Wittgenstein ;  message 
about  missing  will.  876  B.  Dr.  Knorr’s  case:  message  about  missing  note. 

877.  Desirability  of  planning  beforehand  communications  to  be  made  after 
death  as  a  test  of  personal  identity.  877  A.  Note  on  posthumous  letters. 

878.  The  evidence  as  to  mqtor  phenomena  here  set  forth  confirms  and 
extends  the  conceptions  to  which  the  cognate  sensory  phenomena  pointed ; — 
the  expansion  of  normal  leading  on  to  the  development  of  supernormal 
faculties.  The  motor  phenomena  suggest  more  strongly  than  the  sensory  the 
hypothesis  of  “psychical  invasion,”  which,  if  sufficiently  prolonged,  becomes 
a  persistent  “  control”  or  “possession.” 

879.  When  the  subliminal  self  is  affected  by  a  telepathic  impact  which 
works  itself  out  by  automatic  movements,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
movements  are  executed  by  the  subliminal  self  or  by  the  external  agent- 

880.  This  leads  us  on  to  the  problem  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter; 
— in  what  ways  may  two  spirits  co-operate  in  the  possession  and  control  of  the 

CHAPTER  IX 

TRANCE,  POSSESSION,  AND  ECSTASY 

900.  Possession  may  be  defined  as  a  development  of  Motor  Automatism, 
resulting  at  last  in  a  substitution  of  personality ;  there  has  recently  been  a  gq-.at 
advance  in  the  evidence  for  this  theory. 
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who  generally  follows  his  own  train  of  ideas,  and  similar  difficulties  seem  to 
occur  in  conversing  with  spirit-controls. 

917.  Our  expectations  will  thus  be  very  different  from  tbe  commonplace  or 
even  the  poetic  notion  of  what  communication  with  tbe  dead  is  likely  to  be. 

918.  The  actual  phenomena  fail  to  comply  either  with  the  orthodox  or 
traditional  line  of  expectation,  or  with  romantic  anticipations,  or  witfi  the 
notion  that  they  should  subserve  some  practical  purpose. 

919.  The  problems  of  possession,  on  the  other  hand,  form  the  natural 
sequence  of  our  earlier  problems ;  the  actions  of  the  possessed  organism 
show  the  furthest  stage  of  motor  automatism ;  the  incursion  of  tbe  possessing 
spirit  is  the  completest  form  of  telepathic  invasion. 

920.  We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  relation  of  spiritual  influences  to 

the  world  of  matter.  In  some  telergic  cases,  it  appears  that  the  agent’s  spirit 
acts  directly  on  the  percipient’s  brain.  , 

921.  In  cases  of  possession,  it  is  possible  that  the  controlling  spirit  may 
impel  the  organism  to  more  forcible  movements  than  its  usual  ones. 

922.  It  may  also  be  able  to  use  the  organism  more  skilfully  and  emit 
from  it  an  energy  which  can  move  objects  not  in  contact  with  it ;  this  pheno¬ 
menon  is  termed  by  Aksakoff  telekinesis. 

923.  The  interest  excited  in  the  ordinary  public  by  the  “physical  pheno¬ 
mena  of  spiritualism,”  or  telekinesis,  has,  as  is  well  known,  fostered  much  fraud, 
to  expose  and  guard  against  which  has  been  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the 


formed  an  integral  part  of  the  general  manifestations,  but  were  regarded  by 
him  as  merely  subsidiary  to  the  religious  teachings  of  bis  “  controls.” 

942.  This  ethical  preoccupation  was  natural  to  his  character  and  time. 

943.  His  relation  to  the  S.P.R.  943  A.  References  to  printed -records 
of  his  phenomena,  and  biography. 

944.  The  two  series  of  phenomena — physical  and  trance— were  intimately 
connected  iri  his  case,  and  purported  to  be  produced  by  the  same  alleged 

945.  These  belonged  to  three  classes :  r(a)  persons  recently  dead ;  ( b ) 
distinguished  persons  of  past  generations ;  (r)  more  distinguished  and  more 
remote  persons,  who  called  themselves  by  pseudonyms,  eg.  “  Imperator." 

946.  General  account  of  Moses’  automatic  writings.  946  A.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  writing. 

947.  The  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  remote  spirits  is  very  dubious. 
947  A.  Case  of  Rector’s  copying  from  a  closed  book. 

948.  Possible  explanation  of  some  of  the  cases  by  subliminal  observation 
and  memory.  948  A.  Cases  from  “  Spirit  Identity.”  948  B.  Other  cases  of 
veridical  communications. 


949.  Case  of  “  Blanche  Abercromby,”  in  which  a  recent  death — unknown 
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precognition ;  these  suggest  powers  even  more  remote  than  telepathy  or 
telsesthesja  from  ordinary  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

979.  Retrocognition  begins  with  hypermnesia,  leading  on  to  cases  where 
the  knowledge  seems  to  come  from  the  memories  of  other  minds,  embodied  or  ' 
disembodied,  or  from  a  direct  perception  of  the  cosmic  record. 

980.  Precognition,  starting  from  promnesia,  leads  on  through  self-sugges¬ 
tion  and  organic  prevision,  gradually  involving  more  and  more  of  the 
percipient’s  .environment,  as  well  as  of  his  own  history ;  but  may  even  then 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  wider  outlook  of  the  subliminal  self.  980  A. 
Case  of  Signorina  Manzini. 

981.  Some  precognitions,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  reasoned  foresight  of 
disembodied  spirits;  and  some  may  possibly  be  derived  from  spirits  higher 
than  human,  or  from  a  sphere  where  our  conception  of  time  no  longer  holds. 

*  982.  Discussion  of  the  evolution  of  retrocognition  from  memory. 

983.  The  various  stages  of  precognition :  hyperassthesia,  peripheral  or 

984.  The  wider  knowledge  of  the  subliminal  self;  sometimes  transmitted 
telepathically  to  others,  or  itself  derived  from  disembodied  spirits. 

985.  Direct  foreknowledge  of  the  future;  the  relation  of  this  possibility 
to  the  problem  of  Free  Will. 

986.  The  conception  of  Time,  as  has  often  been  suggested,  may  be  purely 
subjective. 

987.  Our  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  spiritual  world  is  now  just 
beginning  to  act  systematically  upon  the  material  world. 

988.  The  faintness  and  incoherence  of  the  messages  seem  an  evidence 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  communicators ;  but  to  solve  the  mystery  fully  will 
require  the  labours  of  many  generations. 
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EPILOGUE  ,  . 

1000.  Some  attempt  to  place  these  new  discoveries  in  clearer  relation  to 
existing  schemes  of  civilised  thought  and  belief  is  needful  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  enlisting  help  in  our  inquiry,  which  has  hitherto  suffered  from 
indifference  Tatber  than  from  opposition. 

1001.  The  influence  of  the  evidence  set  forth  in  this  book  should  prompt 
towards  the  ultimate  achievement  of  scientific  dominance  in  every  department 
of  human  study,  including — as  never  before — the  realm  of  “  divine  things.” 

1002.  The  present  age  is  marked  by  a  deep  and  widespread  dissatisfaction, 
by  a.  decline  of  any  real  belief  in  the  worth  of  life.  A  similar  crisis  which 
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1005.  Let  us  suppose  that  whilst  incarnate  men  have  risen  from  savagery 
into  intelligence,  discarnate  men  have  become  more  eager  and  more  able  to 
communicate  with  earth.  Sporadic  instances  of  such  communication  have 
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aflaTav  aXa  kiovoiv  iirep  *Hpa*Xcos  7repav  evpuipcs. 

.  .  .  6vp.e,  riVa  Trpbs  aXXrjpairav 
a Kpav  efwv  ttXoov  irapapelfileat ; 

— Pindar. 

700.  The  course  of  our  argument  has  gradually  conducted  us  to 
a  point  of  capital  importance.  ^  profound  and  central  question, 
approached  in  irregular  fashion  from  time  to  time  in  previous  chapters, 
must  now-  be  directly  faced.  From  the  actions  and  perceptions  of 
spirits  still  in  the  flesh,  and  concerned  with  one ‘another,  we  must  pass 
on  to  inquire  into  the  actions  of  spirits  no  longer  in  the  flesh,  and 
into  the  forms  of  perception  with  which  men  still  in  the  flesh  respond 
to  that  unfamiliar  and  mysterious  agency;- 

There  need,  I  hope,  be  -no  real  break  here  in  my  previous  line  of 
argument.  The  subliminal  self,  which  we  have  already  traced  through 
various  phases  of  growing  sensitivity,  growing  independence  of  organic 
bonds,  will  now  be  studied  as  sensitive  1®  yet  remoter  influences ; — as 
maintaining  an  independent  existence  even  when  the  organism  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Our  subject  will  divide  itself  conveniently  under  three  main  heads. 
First,  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  man’s 
survival  of  death  which  may  theoretically  be  obtainable,  and  its  possible 
connections  with  evidence  set  forth  in  previous  chapters.  Secondly, — and 
this  must  form  the  bulk  of  the  present  chapter, — we  need  a  classified 
exposition  of  the  main  evidence  to  survival  thus  far  obtained; — so  far, 
that  is  to  say,  as  sensory  automatism — audition  or  apparition — is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  for  motor  automatism — automatic  writing  and  trance-utterance — 
must  be  left  for  later  discussion.  Thirdly,  there  will  be  need  of  some 
Consideration  of  the  meaning  of  this  evidence  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
implications  alike  for  the  scientific  and  for  the  ethical  future  of  mankind. 
Much  more,  indeed,  of  discussion  (as  well  as  of  evidence)  than  I  can 
furnish  will  be  needed  before  this  great  conception  can  be  realised  or 
argued  from  with  the  scientific  thoroughness '  due  to  its  position  among 
fundamental  cosmical  laws.  Considering  how  familiar  the  notion — the 
vague  shadowy  notion — of  “  immortality  ”  has  always  been,  it  is  strange 
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indeed  that  so  little  should  have  been  done  in  these  modem  days  to 
grasp  or  to  criticise  it : — so  little,  one  might  almo^  say,  since  the  Phaedo 
of  Plato. 

701.  Beginning,  then,  with  the  inquiry  as  to  what  kind  of  evidence 
ought  to  be  demanded  for  human  survival,  we  are  met,  first  by  the  bluff 
statement  which  is  still  often  uttered  even  by  intelligent  men,  that  no 
evidence  would  convince  them  of  such  a  fact ;  “  neither  would  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.’’ 

Extravagant  as  such  a  profession  sounds,  it  has  a  meaning  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  note.  These  resolute  antagonists  mean  that  no  new 
evidence  can  carry  conviction  to  them  unless  it  be  continuous  with  old 
evidence  ;  and  that  they  cannot  conceive  that  evidence  to  a  world  of 
spirit  can  possibly  be  continuous  with  evidence  based  upon  our  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  world  of  matter.  I  agree  with, this  demand  for  continuity; 
and  I  agree  also  that  the  claims  usually  advanced  for  a  spiritual  world 
have  not  only  made  no  attempt  at  continuity  with  known  fact,  but  have 
even  ostentatiously  thrown  such  continuity  to  the  winds.  The  popular 
mind  has  expressly  desired  sometlfibg  startling,  something  outside  Law 
and  above  Nature.  It  has  loved,  if  not  a  Credo  quia  absurdum,  at  least 
a  Credo  quia  non  prdbatum.  But  the  inevitable  retribution  is  a  deep 
insecurity  in  the  conviction  thus  attained.  Unsupported  by  the  general 
fabric  of  knowledge,  the  act  of  faith  seems  to  shrink  into  the  background 
as  that  great  fabric  stands  and  grows. 

I  can  hardly  too  often  repeat  that  my  object  in  these  pages  is  of  a 
quite  opposite  character.  Believing  that  all  cognisable  Mind  is  as  con¬ 
tinuous  as  all  cognisable  Matter,  my  ideal  would  be  to  attempt  for  the  . 
realm  of  mind  what  the  spectroscope  and  the  law  of  gravitation  have 
effected  for  the  realm  of  matter,  and  to  carry  that  known  cosmic  uni¬ 
formity  of  substance  and  interaction  upwards  among  the  essences  and 
operations  of  an  unknown  spiritual  world.  And  in  order  to  explore 
these  unreachable  altitudes  I  would  not  ask  to  stand  with  the  theologian 
on  the  summit  of  a  “  cloud-capt.  tower,”  but  rather  on  plain  earth  at  the 
riieasured  base  of  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

702.  If  we  would  measure  such  a  base,  the  jungle  must  be  cleared 
to  begin  with.  Let  us  move  for  a  while  among  first  definitions ;  trying 
to  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  kind  of  thing  it  is  that  we  .are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  trace  or  discover.  In  popular  parlance,  we  are  looking  out  for 
ghosts.  What  connotation,  then,  are  we  to  give  to  the  word  “  ghost  ” — a 
word  which  has  embodied  so  many  unfounded  theories  and  causeless 
fears?  It  would  be  more  satisfactory,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  simply  to  collect  facts  without  offering  speculative  comment.  But 
it  seems  safer  to  begin  by  briefly  pointing  out  the  manifest  errors  of  the 
traditional -view ;  since  that  tradition,  if  left  unnoticed,  would  remain 
lodged  in  the  background  even,  of  many  minds  which  have  never  really 
accepted  it. 
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Briefly,  then,  the  ^popular  view  regards  a  “ghost”  as  a  deceased 
person  permitted  by  Providence  to  hold  communication  with  survivors. 
And  this  short  definition  contains;  I  think,  at  least  three  unwarrantable 
assumptions. 

In  the  first  place,  such  words  as  permission  and  Providence  are  simply 
neither  more  nor  less  applicable  to  this  phenomenon  than  to  any  other. 
We  conceive  that  all  phenomena  alike  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  and  consequently  by  permission  of  the  Supreme 
Power  in  the  universe.  Undoubtedly  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are 
dealing  are  in  this  sense  permitted  to  occur.  But  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  whatever  for  assuming  that  they  are  permitted  in  any  especial  sense 
9f  their  own,  or  that  they  form  exceptions  to  law,  instead  of  being  ex¬ 
emplifications  of  law.  Nor  is  there  any  a  posteriori  reason  for  supposing 
any  such  inference  to  be  deducible.  from  a  study  of  the  phenomena 
themselves.  If  we  attempt  to  find  in  these  phenomena  any  poetical 
justice  or  manifest  adaptation  to  human  cravings,  we  shall  be  just  as  1 
much  disappointed  as  if  we  endeavoured  to.  find  a  similar  satisfaction  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  terrene  history.1 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  the 
phantom  seen,  even  though  it  be  somehow  caused  by  a  deceased  person, 
is  that  deceased  person,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Instead  of 
appealing  to  the  crude  analogy  of  the  living  friend  who,  when  he  has 
walked  into  the  room,  is  in  •  the  room,  we  shall  find  for  the  ghost  a  much 
closer  parallel  in  those  hallucinatory  figures  or  phantasms  which  living 
persons  can  sometimes  project  at  a  distance.  When  Mr.  Kirk,  for  in¬ 
stance,  caused  by  an  effort  of  will  an  apparition  of  himself  to  a  waking  per¬ 
cipient  out  of  sight  (see  668  B),  he  was  himself  awake  and  conscious  in 
the  place  where,  not  his  phantom,  but  his  body,  stood.  Whatever,  then, 
that  phantom  was — however  generated  or  conditioned — we  cannot  say 
that  it  was  himself.  And  equally  unjustifiable  must  be  the  common 
parlance  which  speaks  of  the  ghost  as  though  it  were  the  deceased  person 
himself — a  revenant  coming  back  amongst  living  men. 

All  this,  of  course,  will  be  already  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers,  and 
only  needs  repetition  here  because  experience  shows  that  when — as  with 
these  post-mortem  phantoms — the  deceased  person  has  gone  well  out  of 
sight  or  reach  there  is  a  fresh  tendency,  so  to  say,  to  anthropomorphose 
the  apparition ;  to  suppose  that,  as  the  deceased  person  is  not  provably 
anywhere  else,  be  is  probably  here ;  and  that  the  apparition  is  bound  to 
behave  accordingly.  All  such  assumptions  must  be  dismissed,  and  the 
phantom  must  be  taken  on  its  merits,  as  indicating  merely  a  certain 
connection  with  the  deceased,  the  precise  nature  of  that  connection 
being  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

And  in  the  third  place,  just  as  we  must  cease  to  say  that  the  phantom  is 
the  deceased,  so  also  must  we  cease  to  ascribe  to  the  phantom  the  motives 
by  which  we  imagine  that  the  deceased  might  be  swayed.  We  must 
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therefore  exclude  from  our  definition  of  a  ghost  any  words  which  assume 
its  intention  to  communicate  with  the  living.  It  may  bear  such  a  relation 
to  the  deceased  that  it  can  reflect  or  represent  his  presumed  wish  to 
communicate,  or  it  may  not.  If,  for  instance,  its  relation  to  his  post¬ 
mortem  life  be  like  the  relation  of  my  dreams  to  my  earthly  life,  it  may 
represent  little  that  is  truly  his,  save  such  vague  memories  and  instincts 
as  give  a  dim  individuality  to  each  man’s  trivial  dreams. 

703.  Let  us  attempt,  then,  a  truer  definition.  Instead  of  describing 
a  “  ghost  ”  as  a  dead  person  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  living, 
let  us  define  it  as  a  manifestation  of  persistent  personal  energy,  or  as  an 
indication  that  some  kind  of  force  is  being  exercised  after  death  which  is 
in  some  way  connected  with  a  person  previously  known  on  earth.  In  this 
definition  we  have  eliminated,  as  will  be  seen,  a  great  mass  of  popular 
assumptions.  Yet  we  must  introduce  a  further  proviso,  lest  our  definition 
still  seem  to  imply  an  assumption  which  we  have  no  right  to  make.  It 
is  theoretically  possible  that  this  force  or  influence,  which  after  a  man’s 
death  creates  a  phantasmal  impression  of  him,  may  indicate  no  con¬ 
tinuing  action  on  his  part,  but  m9y  be  some  residue  of  the  force  or 
energy  which  he  generated  while  yet  alive.  There  may  be  veridical  after¬ 
images — such  as  Gurney  hints  at  ( Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  417) 
when  in  his  comments  on  the  recurring  figure  of  an  old  woman — seen  on 
the  bed  where  she  was  murdered — he  remarks  that  this  figure  suggests 
not  so  much  “  any  continuing  local  interest  on  the  part  of  the  deceased 
person,  as  the  survival  of  a  mere  image,  impressed,  we  cannot  guess  how, 
on  we  cannot  guess  what,  by  that  person’s  physical  organism,  and  per¬ 
ceptible  at  times  to  those  endowed  with  some  cognate  form  of  sensitive¬ 
ness.”  (I  quote  the  case  referred  to  in  733  B,  and  a  second  similar  one 
in  745  B.) 

Strange  as  this  notion  may  seem,  it  is  strongly  suggested  by  many 
of  the  cases  of  haunting  which  are  referred  to  later  in  this  chapter. 
We  shall  presently  find  (see  745-751)  that  there  is  strong  evidence 
for  the  recurrence  of  the  same  hallucinatory  figures  in  the  same 
localities,  but  weak  evidence  to  indicate  any  purpose  in  most  of  these 
figures,  or  any  connection  with  bygone  individuals,  or  with  such  trage¬ 
dies  as  are  popularly  '  supposed  to  start  a  ghost  on  its  career.  In 
some  of  these  cases  of  frequent,  meaningless  recurrence  of  a  figure  in  a 
given  spot,  we  are  driven  to  wonder  whether  it  can  be  some  deceased 
person’s  past  frequentation  of  that  spot,  rather  than  any  fresh  action  of 
his  after  death,  which  has  generated  what  I  have  termed  the  veridical 
after-image — veridical  in  the  sense  that  it  communicates  information, 
previously  unknown  to  the  percipient,  as  to  a  former  inhabitant  of  the 
haunted  locality. 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  our  evidence  suggests.  And  I 
may  point  out  that  the  very  fact  that  such  bizarre  problems  should  present 
themselves  at  every  turn  does  in  a  certain  sense  tend  to  show  that  these 
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apparitions  are  not-  purely  subjective  things, — do  not  originate  merely  in 
the  percipient’s  imagination.  For  they  are  not  like  what  any  man  would 
have  imagined.  What  man’s  mind  does  tend  to  fancy  on  such  topics 
may  be  seen  in  the  endless  crop  of  fictitious  ghost  stories,  which  furnish, 
indeed,  a  curious  proof  of  the  persistence  of  preconceived  notions.  For 
they  go  on  being  framed  according  to  canons  of  their  own,  and  deal  with 
a  set  of  imaginary  phenomena  quite  different  from  those  which  actually 
occur.  The  actual  phenomena,  I  may  add,  could  scarcely  be  made 
romantic.  One  true  “ghost  story”  is  apt  to  be  very  like  another,  and 
most  of  them  to  be  fragmentary  and  apparently  meauingless.  Their 
meaning,  that  is  to  say,  lies  in  their  conformity,  not  to  the  mythopoeic 
distinct  of  mankind,  which  fabricates  and  enjoys  the  fictitious  tales,  but 
to  some  unknown  law,  not  based  on  human  sentiment  or  convenience 


And  thus,  absurdly  enough,  we  sometimes  hear  men  ridicule  the 
phenomena  which  actually  do  happen,  simply  because  those  phenomena 
do  not  suit  their  preconceived  notions  of  what  ghostly  phenomena  ought 
to  be ; — not  perceiving  that  this  very  divergence,  this  very  unexpectedness, 
is  in  itself  no  slight  indication  of  an  origin  outside  the  minds  which . 
obviously  were  so  far  from  anticipating  anything  of  the  kind. 

704.  And  in  fact  the  very  qualities  which  are  most  apt  to  raise  deri¬ 
sion  are  such  as  the  evidence  set  forth  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work 
might  reasonably  lead  us  to  expect.  For  I  hold  that  now  for  the  first  time 
can  we  form  a  conception  of  ghostly  communications  which  shall  in  any 
way  consist  or  cohere  with  more  established  conceptions ;  which  can  be 
presented  as  in  any  way  a  development  of  facts  which  are  already  experi¬ 
mentally  known.  Two  preliminary  conceptions  were  needed — conceptions 


personality,  of  the  potential  co-existence  of  many  states  an 
in  the  same  individual.  The  second  is  the  conception 
the  action  of  mind  on  mind  apart  from  the  ordinary  orga 
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the  message’s  path  be  continued  within  one  individual  or  pass  between 
two ;  whether  A’s  own  submerged  self  be  signalling  to  his  emergent  self 
or  B  be  telepathically  stimulating  the  hidden  fountains  of  perception  in  A. 
If  anything  like  this  be  true,  it  seems  plainly  needful  that  all  that  we  know 
of  abnormal  or  supernormal  communications  between  minds,  or  states  of 
the  same  mind,  still  embodied  in  flesh,  should  be  searched  for  analogies 
which  may  throw  light  on  this  strangest  mode  of  intercourse  between 
embodied  and  disembodied  minds.  Our  steps  on  this  uncertain  ground 
must  needs  be  short  and  wavering.  But  they  may  help  to  market  he  right 
direction  for  future  inquiry,  and  to  dispel  certain  vulgar  preconceptions 
which  can  only  mislead. 

A  communication  (if  such  a  thing  exists)  from  a  departed  person  to  3. 
person  still  on  earth  is,  at  any  rate,  a  communication  from  a  mind  in  one 
state  of  existence  to  a  mind  in  a  very  different  state  of  existence.  And  it 
is,  moreover,  a  communication  from  one  mind  to  another  which  passes 
through  some  channel  other  than  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense,  since 
on  one  side  of  the  gulf  no  material  sense-organs  exist.  It  will  apparently 
be  an  extreme  instance  of  both  these  classes — of  communications  between 
state  and  state,1  and  of  telepathic  communications ;  and  we  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  approach  it  by  considering  the  less  advanced  cases  of  both  these 
types. 

On  what  occasions  do  we  commonly  find  a  mind  conversing  with 
another  mind  not  on  the  same  plane  with  itself? — with  a  mind  inhabiting 
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cases.  One  sleep-waker  will  go  about  his  customary  avocations  without 
recognising  the  presence  of  any  other  person  whatever;  another  will 
recognise  certain  persons  only,  or  will  answer  when  addressed,  but  only 
on  certain  subjects,  his  mind  coming  into  contact  with  other  minds 
only  on  a  very  few  points.  Rarely  or  never  will  a  somnambulist  spon¬ 
taneously  notice  what  other  persons  are  doing,  and  adapt  his  own  actions 

Next  let  us  turn  from  natural  to  induced  sleep-waking,  from  idiopathic 
somnambulism  to  the  hypnotic  trance.  Here,  too,  throughout  the  different 
stages  of  the  trance,  we  find  a  varying  and  partial  (or  elective)  power  of 
communication.  Sometimes  the  entranced  subject  makes  no  sign  what- 
t  ever ;  sometimes  he  seems  able  to  hear  and  answer  one  person,  or  certain 
persons,  and  not  others ;  sometimes  he  will  talk  freely  to  all ;  but,  however 
freely  he  may  talk,  he  is  not  exactly  his  waking  self,  and  as  a  rule  he  has 
no  recollection,  or  a  very  imperfect  recollection,  in  waking  life  of  what  he 
his  said  or  done  in  his  trance. 

Judging,  then,  from  such  analogy  as  communications  from  one  living 
state  to  another  can  suggest  to  us,  we  shall  expect  that  the  communication 
of  a  disembodied  .or  discamate  person  with,  an  incarnate,  if  such  exist,  will 
be  subject  to  narrow  limitations,  and  very  possibly  will  not  form  a  part  of 
the  main  current  of  the  supposed  discamate  consciousness. 

705.  These  preliminary  considerations  are  applicable  to  any  kind  of 
alleged  communication  from  the  departed — whether  well  or  ill  evidenced  ; 
whether  conveyed  in  sensory  or  in  motor  form. 

Let  us  next  consider,  what  types  of  communication  from  the  dead  our 
existing  evidence  of  communications  among  the  living  suggests  to  us 
as  analogically  possible.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  important 
parallelism  running  through  each  class  oP’our  experiments  in  automatism 
and  each  class  of  our  spontaneous  phenomena.  Roughly  speaking,  we 
may  say  that  oiir  experiment  and  observation  up  to  this  point  have 
comprised  five  different  stages  of  phenomena,  viz.,  (I.)  hypnotic  sugges¬ 
tion;  (II.)  telepathic  experiments;  (III.)  spontaneous  telepathy  during 
life;  (IV.)  phantasms  at  death;  (V.)  phantasms  after  death.  And  we 
find,  I  think,  that  the  same  types  of  communication  meet  us  at  each 
stage ;  so  that  this  recurrent  similarity  of  types  raises  a  presumption  that 
the  underlying  mechanism  of  manifestation  at  each  stage  may  be  in  some 
war  similar. 

Again  using  a  mere  rough  form  of  division,  we  shall  find  three  main 
forms  of  manifestation  at  each  stage  :  (1)  hallucinations  of  the  senses ;  (2) 
emotional  and  motor  impulses ;  (3)  definite  intellectual  messages. 

(I.)  And  first  let  us  start  from  a  class  of  experiments  into  which  tele¬ 
pathy  does  not  enter,  but  which  exhibit  in  its  simplest  form  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  automatic  transfer  of  messages  from  one  stratum  to  another  of 
the  same  personality.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  post-hypnotic  suggestions. 
Here  the  agent  is  a  living  man,  operating  in  an  ordinary  way,  by  direct 
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speech.  The  unusual  feature  lies  in  the  condition  of  the  percipient,  who 
is  hypnotised  at  the  time,  and  is  thus  undergoing  a  kind  of  d&Iocation  of 
personality,  or  temporary  upheaval  of  a  habitually  subjacent  stratum  of 
the  self.  This  hypnotic  personality,  being  for  the  time  at  the  surface, 
receives  the  agent’s  verbal  suggestion,  of  which  the  percipient’s  waking 
self  is  unaware.  Then  afterwards,  when  the  waking  self  has  resumed  its 
usual  upper  position,  the  hypnotic  self  carries  out  at  the  stated  time  the 
given  suggestion,— an  act  whose  origin  the  upper  stratum  of  consciousness 
does  not  know,  but  which  is  in  effect  a  message  communicated  to  the 
upper  stratum  from  the  now  submerged  or  subconscious  stratum  on 
which  the  suggestion  was  originally  impressed. 

And  this  message  may  take  any  one  of  the  three  leading  forms  men-  , 
tioned  above ; — say  a  hallucinatory  image  of  the  hypnotiser  or  of  some 
other  person;  or  an  impulse  to  perform  some  action;  or  a  definite  word 
or  sentence  to  be  written  automatically  by  the  waking  self,  which  thus 
learns  what  order  has  been  laid  upon  the  hypnotic  self  while  the  waking 
consciousness  was  in  abeyance. 

(II.)  Now  turn  to  our  experiments  in  thought-transference.  Here 
again  the  agent  is  a  living  man ;  but  he  is  no  longer  operating  by  ordinary 
means, — by  spoken  words  or  visible  gestures.  He  is  operating  on  the 
percipient’s  subconscious  self  by  means  of  a  telepathic  impulse,  which  he 
desires,  indeed,  to  project  from  himself,  and  which  the  percipient  may 
desire  to  receive,  but  of  whose  modus  operandi  the  ordinary  waking  selves 
of  agent  and  percipient  alike  are  entirely  unaware. 

Here  again  we  may  divide  the  messages  sent  into  the  same  three  main 
classes.  First  come  the  hallucinatory  figures — always  or  almost  always  of 
himself — which  the  agent  causes  the  percipient  to  see.  Secondly  cowe 
impulses  to  act,  telepathically  impressed,  as  when  the  hypnotiser  desires 
his  subject  to  come  to  him  at  an  hour  not  previously  notified.  And  thirdly, 
we  have  a  parallel  to  the  post-hypnotic  writing  of  definite  words  (>r 
figures  in  our  own  experiments  on  the  direct  telepathic  transmission 
of  words,  figures,  cards,  &c.,  from  the  agent,  using  no  normal  means  of 
communication,  to  the  percipient,  either  in  the  hypnotised  or  in  the 
waking  state. 

(III.)  We  come  next  to.  the  spontaneous  phantasms  occurring  duriag 
life.  Here  we  find  the  same  three  broad  classes  of  messages,  wi$h  this 
difference,  that  the  actual  apparitions,  which  in  our  telepathic  experimen¬ 
tation  are  thus  far  unfortunately  rare,  become  now  the  most  important 
class.  I  need  not  recall  the  instances  given  in  Chapters  I-V.  and  VI., 
&c.,  where  an  agent  undergoing  some  sudden  crisis  seems  in  some  way  to 
generate  an  apparition  of  himself  seen  by  a  distant  percipient.  Important 
also  in  this  connection  are  those  apparitions  of  the  double,  where  some  one 
agent  (Mrs,  Stone,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  &c.,  see  645  B  and  C),  is  seen  re¬ 
peatedly  in  phantasmal  form  by  different  percipients  at  times  when  that 
agent  is  undergoing  no  special  crisis. 
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Again,  among  our  telepathic  impressions  generated  (spontaneously, 
not  experimentally)  by  living  agents,  we  have  cases,  which  I  need  not 
here  recapitulate,  of  pervading  sensations  of  distress ;  or  impulses  to  return 
home  (see,  e.g.,  the  case  of  Mr.  Skirving  in  825  A) ,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  hypnotised  subject’s  impulse  to  approach  his  distant  hypnotiser,  at  a 
moment  when  that  hypnotiser  is  willing  him  to  do  so. 

And  thirdly,  among  these  telepathic  communications,  from  the  living 
to  the  living,  we  have  definite  sentences  automatically  written,  communi¬ 
cating  facts  which  the  distant  person  knows,  but  is  not  consciously 
endeavouring  to  transmit. 

(IV.)  Passing  on  to  phantasms  which  cluster  about  the  moment  of 
{leath,  we  find  our  three  main  classes  of  cases  still  meeting  us.  Our 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  visual  cases,  where  there  is  an  actual  appari¬ 
tion  of  the  dying  man,  seen  by  one  or  more  persons ;  and  also  with  the 
emotional  and  motor  cases,  where  the  impression,  although  powerful,  is 
not  definitely  sensory  in  character.  And  various  cases  also  have  been 
published  where  the  message  has  consisted  of  definite  words,  not  always 
externalised  as  an  auditory  hallucination,  but  sometimes  automatically 
uttered  or  automatically  written  by  the  percipient  himself,  as  in  the  case 
communicated  by  Dr.  Liribeault  (see  section  866),  where  a  girl  writes 
the  message  announcing  her  friend’s  death  at  the  time  when  that  friend  is, 
in  fact,  dying  in  a  distant  city. 

706.  (V.)  And  now  I  maintain  that  in  these  post-mortem  cases  also 

we  find  the  same  general  classes  persisting,  and  in  somewhat  the  same 
proportion.  Most  conspicuous  are  the  actual  apparitions,  with  which, 
indeed,  the  following  pages  will  mainly  deal.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  an 
apparition  which  seems  to  impart  any  verbal  message ;  but  a  case  of 
this  kind  has  been  given  in  429  E.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  apparition 
is  of  the  apparently  automatic,  purposeless  character,  already  so  fully 
described.  We  'have  also  the  emotional  and  motor  class  of  post-mortem 
cases  (as  Mr.  Cameron  Grant’s,  given  in  736  B)  ;  and  these  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  numerous  in  proportion  than  our  collection  would  indicate; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  impressions  which  are  so  much  less  definite  than 
a  visual  hallucination 1  (although  they  may  be  even  more  impressive  to 
the  percipient  himself)  can  rarely  be  used  as  evidence  of  communication 
with  the  departed. 

But  now  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  besides  these  two  classes  of  post¬ 
mortem  manifestations,  we  have  our  third  class  also  still  persisting ;  we 
haye  definite  verbal  messages  which  at  least  purport,  arid  sometimes,  I 
think,  with  strong  probability,  to  come  from  the  departed. 

I  have,  indeed,  for  the  reader’s  convenience,  postponed  these  motor 
cases  to  a  subsequent  chapter,  so  that  the  evidence  here  and  now  pre¬ 
sented  for  survival  will  be  very  incomplete.  Yet,  at  any  rate,  we  are 
gradually  getting  before  us  a  fairly  definite  task.  We  have  in  this 
chapter  to  record  and  analyse  such  sensory  experiences  of  living  men 
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as  seem  referable  to  the  action  of  some  human  individuality  persisting 
after  death.  We  have  also  obtained  some  preliminary  notion  as  to  the 
kind  of  phenomena  for  which  we  can  hope,  especially  as  to  what  their 
probable  limitations  must  be,  considering  how  great  a  gulf  between 
psychical  states  any  communication  must  overpass. 

707.  Let  us  now  press  the  actual  evidential  question  somewhat 
closer.  Let  us  consider,  for  it  is  by  no  means  evident  at  first  sight, 
what  conditions  a  visual  or  auditory  phantasm  is  bound  to  fulfil  before  it 
can  be  regarded  as  indicating  prima  facie  the  influence  of  a  discamate 
mind.  The  discussion  may  be  best  introduced  by  quoting  the  words  in 
which  Edmund  Gurney  opened  it  in  ^88.*  The  main  evidential  lines  as 
there  laid  down  retain  their  validity,  although  the  years  which  have  since, 
passed  have  greatly  augmented  the  testimony,  and  in  so  doing  have  illus¬ 
trated  yet  other  tests  of  true  post-mortem  communication, — to  which  we 
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independent  knowledge  of  their  condition,  and  therefore  never  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  any  such  coincidences. 

There  remain  three,  and  I  think  only  three,  conditions  which  might  estab¬ 
lish  a  presumption  that  an  apparition  or  other  immediate  manifestation1  of  a 
dead  person  is  something  more  than  a  mere  subjective  hallucination  of  the  per¬ 
cipient’s  senses.  Either  (i)  more  persons  than  one  might  be  independently 
affected  by  the  phenomenon ;  or  (2)  the  phantasm  might  convey  information, 
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708.  This,  as  I  conceive,  is  a  sound  method  of  proceeding  from 
ground  made  secure  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living — and  retravetsed  in  my 
own  just  previous  chapter — to  cases  closely  analogous,  save  for  that  little 
difference  in  time-relations,  that  occurrence  in  the  hours  which  follow, 
instead  of  the  hours  which  precede,  bodily  dissolution,  which  counts  for 
so  much  in  our  insight  into  cosmic  law.1 

The  hypothesis  of  latency  which  thus  meets  us  in  limine  in  this  inquiry, 
will  soon  be  found  inadequate  to  cover  the  facts.  Yet  it  will  be  well  to 
dwell  somewhat  more  fully  upon  its  possible  range. 

It  might  conduce  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  facts  ift.we  could  draw  a 
curve,  showing  the  proportionate  number  of  apparitions  observed  at  various 
periods  before  and  after  death.  It  would  then  be  seen  that  they  increase , 
very  rapidly  for  the  few  hours  which  precede  death,  and  decrease  gradu¬ 
ally  during  the  hours  and  days  which  follow.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
evidence,  however,  and  considering  all  the  problems  involved,  there 
would  perhaps  be  an  affectation  of  more  exactness  than  we  can  actually 
attain,  were  we  to  set  forth  such  a  curve,  embodying  the  dates,  in  reference 
to  death,  of  all  the  cases  as  yet  received  by  us.  It  may  be  enough  to 
say,  generally,  that  if  the  length  of  the  base-line  represents  a  year,  and 
the  point  with  the  highest  ordinate  the  moment  of  death,  the  comparative 
frequency  of  veridical  apparitions  might  be  somewhat  as  follows  : — 


descending  line. 

1  Certain  statistics  as  to  these  time-relations  are  given  by  Edmund  Gurney  as 
follows  ( Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  408) :  “The  statistics  drawn  from  the  first-hand 
records  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  as  to  the  time-relation  of  appearances,  &c.,  occurring 
in  close  proximity  to  deaths,  are  as  follows  : — In  1 34  cases  the  coincidence  is  represented . 
as  having  been  exact,  or,  when  times  are  specifically  stated,  close  to  within  an  hour. 
In  104  cases  it  is  not  known  whether  the  percipient’s  experience  preceded  or  followed 
the  death;  such  cases  cannot  be  taken  account  of  for  our  present  purpose.  There 
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Yet  one  more  point  must  be  touched  on,  to  avoid  misconception  of 
the  phrase  cited  above,  that  “  the  moment  of  death  is  the  centre  of  a 
cluster  of  abnormal  experiences,  of  which  some  precede,  while  others 
follow  the  death.”  Gurney,  of  course,  did  not  mean  to  assume  that  the 
act  of  death  itself  was  the  cause  of  all  these  experiences.  Those  which 
occur  before  death  may  be  caused  or  conditioned,  not  by  the  death  itself, 
but  by'the  abnormal  state,  as  of  coma,  delirium,  &c.,  which  preceded  the 
death.  This  we  say  because  we  have  many  instances  where  veridical 
phantasms  have  coincided  with  moments  of  crisis — carriage-accidents  and 
the  like — occurring  to  distant  agents,  but  not  followed  by  death.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  in  almost  all  cases  where  a  phantasm,  apparently  veridical, 
,has  preceded  the  agent’s  death,  that  death  was  the  result  of  disease  and 
not  of  accident.  To  this  rule  there  are  very  few  exceptions.  There  is 
a  case  given  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  (vol.  ii.  p.  52),  where  the  phan¬ 
tasm  seems  on  the  evidence  to  have  preceded  by  about  half-an-hour 
(longitude  allowed  for)  a  sudden  death  by  drowning.  In  this  case  the 
percipient  was  in  a  Norfolk  farmhouse,  the  drowning  man — or  agent — 
was  in  a  storm  off  the  island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha;  and  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  error  of  clocks  or  of  observation  may  account  for  the 
discrepancy.  In  another  case  the  death  was  in  a  sense  a  violent  one, 
for  it  was  a  suicide ;  but  the  morbidly  excited  state  of  the  girl  a  few  hours 
before  death: — when  her  phantasm  was  seen — was  in  itself  a  state  of 
crisis.  But  there  are  also  a  few  recorded  cases  (none  of  which  were  cited 
in  Phantasms  of  the  Living)  where  a  phantasm  or  double  of  some  person 
has  been  observed  some  days  previous  to  that  person’s  accidental  death. 
The  evidence  obtained  in  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,  however,  tended 
to  show  that  cases  of  this  sort  are  too  few  to  suggest  even  prima  facie  a 
causal  connection  between  the  death  and  tlie  apparition  (see  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  331). 

Thus  much  it'has  seemed  needful  to  say  in  order  to  explain  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  representing  by  any  one  curved  line  the  true  time-relations  in¬ 
volved  in  this  complex  matter.  I  now'  proceed  briefly  to  review  some 
of  the  cases  where  the  interval  between  death  and  phantasm  has  been 
measurable  by  minutes  or  hours. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  definite  cases  where  the  interval  has  been  measur¬ 
able  by  minutes;  for  if  the  percipient  is  at  a  distance  from  the  agent 
we  can  seldom  be  sure  that  the  clocks  at  both  places  have  been  correct, 
and  correctly  observed ;  while  if  he  is  present  with  the  agent  we  can 

remain  78  cases  where  it  appears  that  there  was  an  interval  of-more  than  an  hour  ;  and 
of  these  38  preceded  and  40  followed  the  death.  Of  the  38  cases  where  the  percipient’s 
experience  preceded  the  death  (all  of  which,  of  course,  took  place  during  a  time  when 
the  ‘  agent’  was  seriously  ill),  19 fell  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  death.  Of  the 
40  cases  where  the  percipient’s  experience  followed  the  death,  all  followed  within  an 
interval  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  only  one  (included  by  mistake)  was  the  twelve  hours’ 
interval  certainly  exceeded,  though  there  are  one  or  two  others  where  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  slightly  exceeded.” 
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rarely  be  sure  that  the  phantasm  observed  is  more  than  a  mere  subjective 
hallucination.  Thus  we  have  several  accounts  of  a  rushing. sound  heard 
by  the  watcher  of  a  dying  man  just  after  his  apparent  death,  or  of  some 
kind  of  luminosity  observed  near  his  person ;  but  this  is  just  the  moment 
when  we  may  suppose  some  subjective  hallucination  likely  to  occur,  and 
if  one  person’s  senses  alone  are  affected  we  cannot  allow  much  evidential 
weight  to  the  occurrence.  I  may  add  that  one  of  our  cases  (Which  I 
quote  below,  in  747)  is  remarkable  in  that  the  auditory  hallucina¬ 
tion — a  sound  as  of  female  voices  gently  singing — was  heard  by  five  per¬ 
sons — by  four  of  them,  as  it  seems,  independently — and  in  two  places,  on 
different  sides  of  the  house.  At  the  same  time,  one  person — the  Eton 
master  whose  mother  had  just  died,  and  who  was  therefore  presumably, 
in  a  frame  of  mind  more  prone  to  hallucination  than  the  physician, 
matron,  friend,  or  servants  who  actually  did  hear  the  singing — himself 
heard  nothing  at  all.  In  this  case  the  physician  felt  no  doubt  that 
Mrs.  L.  was  actually  dead ;  and  in  fact  it  was  during  the  laying  out  of 
the  body  that  the  sounds  occurred.  In  including  this  case  and  similar 
collective  ones  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  Gurney  expressly  stated 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  190-92)  that  he  did  so  because  in  his  view  they  involved  at 
least  an  element  of  thought-transference  between  the  living  minds  of  the 
percipients,  whatever  other  influence  may  or  may  not  have  proceeded  from 
the  deceased  person.  But  if  we  are  finding  reason -to  suppose  that  the 
deceased  person’s  power  of  influencing  other  ifflnds  may  persist  after  death, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  dwell  on  that  aspect  of  such  an  incident  as  this.1 

709.  There  are  some  other  circumstances  also  in  which,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  death  is  already  known,  a  hallucination  occurring  shortly 
afterwards  may  have  some  slight  evidential  value.  Thus  we  have  a  case 
where  a  lady  who  knew  that  her  sister  had  died  a  few  hours  previously, 
but  who  was  not  herself  in  any  morbidly  excited  condition,  seemed  to  see 
some  one  enter  her  own  dining-room,  opening  and  shutting  the  door. 
The  percipient  (who  had  never  had  any  other  hallucination)  was  much 
astonished  when  she  found  no  one  in  the  dining-room  ;  but  it  did  not  till 
some  time  afterwards  occur  to  her  that  the  incident  could  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  her  recent  loss.  This  reminds  us  of  a  case .  (ii.  p.  694s) 
where  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Hill  sees  a  tall  figure  rush  into  the  room,  which 
alarms  and  surprises  him,  then  vanishes  before  he  has  time  to  recognise  it. 

1  The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (vol.  i.  p.  405) 
are  both  of  them  awakened  by  a  bright  light.  The  physician  sees  a  figure  standing  in 

does  not  reach  that  room  till  the  figure  has  disappeared.  The  figure  is  not  clearly 
identified,  but  has  some  resemblance  to  a  patient  of  the  physician’s,  who  has  died  sud- 
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An  uncle,  a  tall  man,  'dies  about  that  moment,  and  it  is  remarked  that 
although  Mr.  Hill  knew  his  unde  to  be  ill,  the  anxiety  which  he  may 
have  felt  would  hardly  have  given  rise  to  an  unrecognised  and  formidable 
apparition. 

There  are  cases  also  where  a  percipient  who.  has  had  an  apparition  of 
a  friend  shortly  after  that  friend’s  known  death  has  had  veridical  hallucina¬ 
tions  at  other  times,  and  has  never  had  any  hallucination  of  purely  subjective 
origin.  Such  a  percipient  may  naturally  suppose  that  his  apparition  of  the 
departed  friend  possessed  the  same  veridical  character  which  was  common 
to  the  rest,  although  it  was  not  per  se  evidential,  since  the  fact  of  the  death 
was  already  known. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  return  to  the  cases  which 
’are  free  from  this  important  primd  facie  drawback. — cases  where  the  perci¬ 
pient  was,  at  any  rate,  unaware  that  the  death,  which  the  phantasm  seemed 
to  indicate,  had  in  fact  taken  place. 

710.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  few  cases  where  a  percipient  is 
informed  of  a  death  by  a  veridical  phantasm,  and  then  some  hours  after¬ 
wards  a  similar  phantasm,  differing  perhaps  in  detail,  recurs. 

Such  was  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Farler  (i.  p.  414),  who  twice  during 
one  night  saw  the  dripping  figure,  of  a  friend  who,  as  it  turned  out,  had 
been  drowned  during  the  previous  day.  Even  the  first  appearance  was 
several  hours  after  the  death,  but  this  we  might  explain  by  the  latency  oi 
the  impression  till  a  season  of  quiet.  The  second  appearance  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  recrudescence  of  the  first ;  but  if  the  theory  of  latency  be 
discarded,  so  that  the  first  appearance  (if  more  than  a  mere  chance- 
coincidence)  is  held  to  depend  upon  some  energy  excited  by  the  deceased 
person  after  death,  it  would  afford  some  ground  for  regarding  the  second 
appearance  as  also  veridical.  The  figure  in  this  case  was  once  more  seen 
a  fortnight  later,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  Archdeacon  Farler  informs  me, 
in  ordinary  garb,  with  no  special  trace  of  accident. 

A  similar  repetition  occurs  (as  noted  by  Gurney,  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  note) 
in  the  cases  of  Major  Moncrieff  (i.  p.  415)  ;  of  Mr.  Keulemans  (i.  p.  444), 
where  the  second  phantasm  was  held  by  the  percipient  to  convey  a  fresh 
veridical  picture;  of  Mr.  Hernaman  (i.  p.  561),  where,  however,  the 
agent  was  alive,  though  dying,  at  the  time  of  each  appearance  ;  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Ellis  (ii.  p.  59)  ;  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  D.  (ii.  p.  467)  ;  of  Mrs. 
Fairman  (ii.  p.  482),  and  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Jones  (ii.  p.  500),  where  the  death 
was  again  due  to  drowning,  and  the  act  of  dying  cannot,  therefore,  have 
been  very  prolonged.  We  may  note  also  Mrs.  Reed’s  case  (ii.  p.  237), 
where  a  phantom  is  seen  three  times,  the  first  two  visions  being  apparently 
about  the  time  of  death,  the  third  (occurring  to  a  different  percipient, 
whether  independently  or  not  is  not  clear)  a  few  hours  later.  And  in 
Captain  Ayre’s  case  (ii.  p.  256),  a  phantom  seen  by  one  percipient  at 
about  the  time  of  the  agent’s  death  is  followed  by  hallucinatory  sounds 
heart!  by  the  same  and  by  another  percipient  for  some  three  hours  longer, 
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till  the  news  of  the  death  arrives.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cox,  again  (ii.  p. 
23S)>  a  child  sees  a  phantom  at  about  9  p.m.,  and  Mrs.  Cox  sees  Ad  same 
figure,  but  in  a  different  attitude,  at  about  midnight,  the  exact  hour  of  the 
corresponding  death  being  unknown.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Harriss  (ii.  p. 
1 1 7) ,  a  hallucinatory  voice,  about  the  time  of  the  death,  but  not  suggesting 
the  decedent,  is  followed  by  a  dream  the  next  night,  which  presents  the 
dead  person  as  in  the  act  of  dying.  One  or  two  other  cases  might  be 
added  to  this  list,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  matter  is  one  towards  which 
observation  should  be  specially  directed. 

711.  Turning  now  to  the  cases  where  the  phantasm  is  not  repeated, 
but  occurs  some  hours  after  death,  let  us  take  a  few  narratives  where  the 
interval  of  time  is  pretty  certain,  and  consider  how  far  the  hypothesis  of 
latency  looks  probable  in  each  instance. 

Where  there  is  no  actual  hallucination,  but  only  a  feeling  of  unique 
malaise  or  distress  following  at  a  few  hours’  interval  on  a  friend’s  death  at 
a  distance,  as  in  Archdeacon  Wilson’s  case  (i:  p.  280),  it  is  very  hard 
to  picture  to  ourselves  what  has  taken  place.  Some  injurious  shock  com¬ 
municated  to  the  percipient’s  brain  at  the  moment  of  the  agent’s  death 
may  conceivably  have  slowly  worked  itself  into  consciousness.  Tlie  delay 
may  have  been  due,  so  to  say,  to  physiological  rather  than  to  psychical 
causes. 

Next  take  a  case  like  that  of  Mrs.  Wheatcroft  (i.  p.  420),  or  of  Mrs. 
Evens  (ii.  p.  690),  or  Mr.  Wingfield  (quoted  in  429  C),  or  Sister  Bertha 
(quoted  below  in  743  A) ,  where  a  definite  hallucination  of  sight  or  sound 
occurs  some  hours  after  the  death,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  is 
.in  a  case  of  this  sort  that  we  can  most  readily  suppose  that  a  “  telepathic 
impact”  received  during  the  day  has  lain  dormant  until  other  excitations  were 
hushed,  and  has  externalised  itself  as  a  hallucination  after  the  first  sleep, 
just  as  when  we  wake  from  a  first  sleep  some  subject  of  interest  or  anxiety, 
which  has  been  thrust  out  of  our  thoughts  during  the  day,  will  often  well 
upwards  into  consciousness  with  quite  a  new  distinctness  and  force.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  (for  instance)  of  Mrs.  Teale  (ii.  p.  693), 
there  is  a  deferment  of  some  eight  hours,  and  then  the  hallucination 
occurs  while  the  percipient  is  sitting  wide  awake  in  the  middle  of  her 
family.  And  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dream-cases  in  our  collection 
(given  in  section  427),  Mrs.  Storie’s  experience  does  not  resemble  the 
mere  emergence  of  a  latent  impression.  It  is  long  and  complex,  and 
suggests  some  sort  of  clairvoyance ;  but  if  it  be  “telepathic  clairvoyance,” 
that  is,  a  picture  transferred  from  the  decedent’s  mind,  then  it  almost 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  a  post-mortem  picture  was  thus  transferred,  a 
view  of  the  accident  and  its  consequences  fuller  than  any  which  could 
have  flashed  through  the  dying  man’s  mind  during  his  moment  of  sudden 
and  violent  death  from  “  the  striking  off  of  the  top  of  the  skull  ”  by  a 

If  once  we  assume  that  the  deceased  person’s  mind  could  continue  to 
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act  on  living  persons  after  his  bodily  death,  then  the  confused  horror  of  the 
series  of  pictures  which  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Storie’s  view — mixed,  it , 
should  be-  said,  with  an  element  of  fresh  departure  which  there  was  nothing 
in  the  accident  itself  to  suggest— would  correspond  well  enough  to  what  one 
can  imagine  a  man’s  feelings  a  few  hours  after  such  a  death  to  be.  This  is 
trespassing,  no  doubt,  on  hazardous  ground ;  but  if  once  we  admit  com¬ 
munication  from  the  other  side  of  death  as  a  working  hypothesis,  wfe  must 
allow  ourselves  to  imagine  something  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  communi¬ 
cating  mind,  and  the  least  violent  supposition  will  be,, that  that  mind  is 
still  in  part  at  least  occupied  with  the  same  thoughts  which  last  occupied 
it  on  earth.  The  case  cited  below  (in  744)  of  the  gardener  Bard  and  Mrs. 
de  Fr^ville  well  illustrates  this  view.  And  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  interpretation  of  this  kind  for  some  of  the  cases  where  a  funeral 
sdene,  or  a  dead  body,  is  what  the  phantasm  presents.  In  the  remarkable 
case  in  664  where  a  lady  sees  the  body  of  a  well-known  London  physician 
— about  ten  hours  after  death — lying  in  a  bare  unfurnished  room  (a 
cottage  hospital  abroad),  the  description,  as  we  have  it,  would  certainly 
fit  best  with  some  kind  of  telepathic  clairvoyance  prolonged  after  death — 
some  power  on  the  deceased  person’s  part  to  cause  the  percipient  to 
share  the  picture  which  might  at  that  moment  be  occupying  his  own  mind. 

712.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  not  of  so  simple  a 
type  as  to  admit  of  our  considering  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
time-relations  alone.  Whatever  else,  indeed,  a  "  ghost  ”  may  be,  it  is 
probably  one  of,  the  most  complex  phenomena  in  nature.  It  is  a  function 
of  two  unknown  variables — the  incarnate  spirit’s  sensitivity  and  the  dis- 
carnate  spirit’s  capacity  of  self-manifestation.  O.ur  attempt,  therefore,  to 
study  such  intercourse  may  begin  at  either  end  of  the  communication — 
with  the  percipient  or  with  the  agent.  We  shall  have  to  ask,  How  does 
the  incarnate  mind  receive  the  message  ?  and  we  shall  have  to  ask  also, 
How  does  the  dis'carnate  mind  originate  and  convey  it? 

Now  it  is  by  pressing  the  former  of  these  two  questions  that  we  have, 

I  think,  the  best  chance  at  present  of  gaining  fresh  light.  So  long  as  we 
are  considering  the  incarnate  mind  we  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  on 
known  ground ;  and  we  may  hope  to  discern  analogies  in  some  other 
among  that  mind's  operations  to  that  possibly -most  perplexing  of  all  its 
operations  which  consists  in  taking  cognisance  of  messages  from  unem¬ 
bodied  minds,  and  from  an  unseen  world.  I  think,  therefore,  that  “  the 
surest  way,  though  most  about,”  as  Bacon  would  say,  to  the  comprehension 
of  this  sudden  and  startling  phenomenon  lies  in  the  study  of  other  rare 
mental  phenomena  which  can  be  observed  more  at  leisure,  just  as  “  the 
surest  way,  though  most  about,”  to  the  comprehension  of  some  blazing 
inaccessible  star  has  lain  in  the  patient  study  of  the  spectra  of  the  incan¬ 
descence  of  terrestrial  substances  which  lie  about  our  feet.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  by  the  study  of  various  forms  of  subliminal  consciousness, 
subliminal  faculty,  subliminal  perception,  we  may  ultimately  obtain  a 
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conception  of  our  own  total  being  and  operation  which  may  show  us  the 
incarnate  mind’s  perception  of  the  discamate  mind’s  message  as  no 
isolated  anomaly,  but  an  orderly  exercise  of  natural  and  innate  powers, 
frequently  observed  in  action  in  somewhat  similar  ways. 

It  is,  I  say,  from  this  human  or  terrene  side  that  I  should  prefer,  were 
it  possible,  to  study  in  the  first  instance  all  our  cases.  Could  we  not 
only  share  but  interpret  the  percipient’s  subjective  feelings,  could  we 
compare  those  feelings  with  the  feelings  evoked  by  ordinary  vision  or 
telepathy  among  living  men,  we  might  get  at  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  is  happening  than  any  observation  from  outside  of  the  details  of 
an  apparition  can  supply.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  possible  in  any 
systematic  way ;  occasional  glimpses,  inferences,  comparisons,  are  all  that 
we  can  attain  to  as  yet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
arrange  the  whole  group  of  our  cases  in  some  series  depending  on  their 
observed  external  character  and  details.  They  can,  indeed,  be  arranged 
in  more  than  one  series  of  this  kind — the  difficulty  is  in  selecting  the  most 
instructive.  That  which  I  shall  here  select  is  in  some  points  arbitrary, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  the 
clearness  and  content  of  these  apparitional  communications,  here  arranged 
mainly  in  a  descending  series,  beginning  with  those  cases  where  fullest 
knowledge  or  purpose  is  shown,  and  ending  with  those  where  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  becomes  feeblest,  dying  away  at  last  into  vague  sounds 
and  sights  without  recognisable  significance. 

713.  But  I  shall  begin  (see  713  A)  with  a  small  group  of 
cases,  which  I  admit  to  be  anomalous  and  non-evidential — for  we 
cannot  prove  that  they  were  more  than  subjective  experiences — yet  which 
certainly  should  not  be  lost,  filling  as  they  do,  in  all  their  .grotesqueness,’ 
a  niche  in  our  series  otherwise  as  yet  vacant.  If  man’s  spirit  is  separated 
at  death  from  his  organism,  there  must  needs  be  cases  where  that  separa¬ 
tion,  although  apparently,  is  not  really  complete.  There  must  be  subjec¬ 
tive  sensations  corresponding  to  the  objective  external  facts  of  apparent 
death  and  subsequent  resuscitation.  Nor  need  it  surprise  those  who  may 
have  followed  my  general  argument,  if  those  subjective  sensations  should, 
prove  to  be  dreamlike  and  fantastic.  Here,  as  so  often  in  our  inquiries, 
the  very  oddity  and  unexpectedness  of  the  details — the  absence  of  thatf 
solemnity  which  one  would  think  the  dying  man’s  own  mind  would  have 
infused  into  the  occasion — may  point  to  the  existence  of  some  reality 
beneath  the  grotesque  symbolism  of  the  transitional  dream. 

The  transitional  dream,  I  call  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable — 
remote  though  such  a  view  may  be  from  current  notions — that  the  passage 
from  one  state  to  another  may  sometimes  be  accompanied  with  .some 
temporary  lack  of  adjustment  between  experiences  taking  place  in  such 
different  environments — between  the  systems  of  symbolism  belonging  to 
the  one  and  to  the  other  state.  But  the  reason  why  I  refer  to  the 
cases  in  this  place  is  that  here  we  have  perhaps  our  nearest  possible 
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approach — in  M.  Bertrand’s  case  the  account,  but  for  remoteness,  might 
have  been  evidential  enough — to  the  sensations  of  the  spirit  which  is 
endeavouring  to  manifest  itself; — an  inside  view  of  a  would-be  apparition. 
The  narratives  suggest,  moreover,  that  spirits  recently  freed  from  the 
body  may  enjoy  a  fuller  perception  of  earthly  scenes  than  it  is  afterwards 
possible  to  retain,  and  that  thus  the  predominance  of  apparitions  of  the 
recently  dead  may  be  to  some  extent  explained. 

714.  We  have,  indeed,  very  few  cases  where  actual  apparitions  give 
evidence  of  any  continuity  in  the  knowledge  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
friends  on  earth.  Such  evidence  is,  naturally  enough,  more  often  fur¬ 
nished  by  automatic  script  or  utterance.  But  there  is  one  case  where  a 
spirit  is  recorded  as  appearing  repeatedly — in  guardian  angel  fashion — 
and  especially  as  foreseeing  and  sympathising  with  the  survivor’s  future 
marriage. 

The  account  of  this  case,  given  by  Mr.  E.  Mamtchitch,  is  taken  from 
the  “  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations  ”  in  the  Proceedings  S.  P.  R., 
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compris  pas  de  suite  de  quoi  il  s’agissait.  Le  fait  est  qu'elle  rat  enterrde  k 
Kieff,  et  j’avais  entendu  dire  qu’on  voulait  mettre  un  monument  sur  sa  tombe, 
mais  je  n’y  avais  jamais  dtd,  et  je  ne  savais  pas  de  quel  genre  dtait  le  monument- 
Aprds  cette  rdponse,  je  ne  me  couchai  plus,  et  dds  que  le  jour  parut  je  me 
rendis  au  cimetidre.  Non  sans  peine,  avec  l’aide  du  gardien,  je  ddcottvris  enfin 
la  tombe  enfouie  sous  la  neige.  Je  m’arretai  stupdfid :  la  statue  en  marine  de 
l’ange  avec  une  croix  dtait  tout  k  fait  de  c6te. 

Depuis  ce  moment,  il  me  fut  prouvd  a  l’dvidence  qu’il  y  a  un  antre  monde 


place  il  pouvait  voir  trds  bien  le  cabinet  et  la  salle  oil  je  jouais.1  jetant  un 
regard  vers  la  porte  de  mon  cabinet  de  travail,  je  vis  tout  4  coup  Palladia.  Elle 
se  tenait  au  milieu  de  la  porte,  un  peu  de  cStd,  avec  le  visage  tournd  vers  moi. 
Elle  me  regardait  tranquillement.  Elle  avait  la  mdme  robe  fonede  qu’elle  por- 
tait  lorsqu’elle  mourut  en  ma  prdsence.  Sa  main  droite  pendait  librement. 
Je  voyais  distinctement  ses  dpaules  et  sa  faille,  mais  ne  me  rappelle  pas  du  bas 
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prdparait  le  samovar.  Voilk  comment  je  vis  Palladia  pour  la  premiere  fois, 

'  Apres  la  premiere  apparition  de  Palladia,  en  Octobre,  1876,  et  jusqu’k 
pr&ent,  je  la  yois  souvent.  II  arrive  que  je  la  vois  trois  fois  par  semaine,  ou 
deux  fois  le  m£me  jour,  ou  bien  un  mois  se  passe  sans  la  voir.  En  rdsume, 
voilk  les  traits  principaux  de  ces  apparitions. 
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ment  de  Poltava.  Une  dame  de  notre  connaissance  dtait  venue  passdr  c6ez 
nous  quelques  jours  avec  ses  deux  demoiselles.  Quelque  temps  leur 

arrivde,  m’dtant  rdveilld  &  l’aube  du  jour,  je  vis  Palladia  (je  dormaia  dans  une 
aile  sdparee  oil  j’6tais  tout  seul).  Elle  se  tenait  devant  moi,  &  cia q  pas  h  peu 
prfes,  et  me  regardait  avec  un  sourire  joyeux.  S’dtant  approchdq,  de  moi,  elle 
me  dit  deux  mots  :  “  J’ai  it6.  j’ai  vu,”  et  tout  en  souriant  disparut.  Que  vou- 
laient  dire  ces  mots,  je  ne  pus  le  comprendre.  Dans  ma  chambre  dormait  avec 
moi  mon  setter.  D&s  que  j’aperijus  Palladia,  le  chien  hdrissa  le  poil  et  avec 
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strange  que  ces  paroles  ne  m’effrayhrent  pas  du  tout.  De  retour,  je  n’en  di: 
rien  ni  ma  mfere,  ni  h  ma  soeur,  car  elles  n’aimaient  pas  de  telles  choses  e 


repondit  rieij  de  particular. 

Je  n’ai  jamais  eu  aucune  hallucination,  ni  avant,  ni  apr£s  cet  incident,  h 
l’exception  d’un  cas  tout  rdcent,  quand  je  me  suis  vue  moi-mgme,  de  quoi  je 
parlerai  une  autre  fois.  Sophie  Mamtchitch. 

Mr.  Potolof  writes  to  the  collector,  Mr.  Aksakoff: — 


Rue  Schpalernaya,  26.  S.  P£tersbourg,  k  10  Mai,  1891. 
Monsieur, — En  rdponse  h  votre  lettre  du  8  Mai  et  les  questions  que  vous 


Among  repeated  apparitions  this  case  at  present  stands  almost  alone  ; 
its  parallels  will  be  found  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  persistent 
“  controls,”  or  alleged  communicating  spirits,  which  influence  trance- 
utterance  or  automatic  script. 

A  case  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Palladia’s  is  given  in  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  233,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  repeated  com¬ 
munications  are  there  made  in  dream.  I  add  in  714  A  another  case, 
where  the  deceased  person  seems  to  make  repeated  efforts  to  impress 
on  survivors  a  wish  prompted  by  continued  affection. 
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715.  Less  uncommon  are  the  cases  where  an  apparition,  occurring 
singly  and  not  repeated,  indicates  a  continued  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  earth.  That  knowledge,  indeed,  runs  mainly,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
in  two  directions.  There  is  often  knowledge  of  some  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  deceased  person’s  own  death,  as  the  appearance  of  his 
body  after  dissolution,  or  the  place  of  its  temporary  deposit  or  final  burial. 
And  there  is  often  knowledge  of  the  impending  or  actual  death  of  some 
friend  of  the  deceased  person’s.  On  the  view  here  taken  of  the  gradual 
passage  from  the  one  environment  into  the  other,  both  these  kinds  of 
knowledge  seem  probable  enough.  I  think  it  likely  that  some  part  of  the 
consciousness  after  death  may  for  some  time  be  dreamily  occupied  with 
the  physical  scene.  And  similarly,  when  some  surviving  friend  is  gradu¬ 
ally  verging  towards  the  same  dissolution,  the  fact  may  be  readily  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  spiritual  world.  When  the  friend  has  actually  died,  the 
knowledge  which  his  predecessor  may  have  of  his  transition  is  knowledge 
appertaining  to  events  of  the  next  world  as  much  as  of  this. 

716.  But  apart  from  this  information,  acquired  perhaps  on  the  border¬ 
land  between  two  states,  apparitions  do  sometimes  imply  a  perception  of 
more  definitely  terrene  events,  such  as  the  moral  crises  (as  marriage, 
grave  quarrels,  or  impending  crimes)  of  friends  left  behind  on  earth.  I 
quote  in  716  A  a  specimen  of  this  class, — a  case  of  impressive  warning, 
in  which  the  phantom  was  seen  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  had  already 
had  a  less  evidential  experience. 

A  word  as  to  the  light  thrown  on  each  other  by  these  two  successive 
experiences  of  the  same  percipient.  The  latter  experience,  as  will  have 
been  seen,  is  strongly  evidential.  The  nature  of  the  wspmigg  given  is 
such  that  the  case  would  hardly  have  been  communicated  to  us,  even  for 
anonymous  publication,  except  under  a  grave  sense  of  its  importance. 
The  former  experience  lacks,  by  its  nature,  coincidental  proof.  The 
daughter  knew  of  her  father’s  death;  she  hoped,  although  uncertainly, 
that  all  was  well  with  him ;  and  the  vision  announcing  his  bliss  might 
thus  have  been  the  creation  of  her  own  mind.  It  was  a  “  vision  of  con¬ 
solation  ”  of  a  frequent  type — a  type  excluded  from  our  evidential  reckon¬ 
ings.  Yet  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  of  the  two  vision^  thus  similar  the 
one  was  really  due  to  spiritual  agen  cy  and  the  other  was  not.  I  regard 
each  as  corroborating  and  lending  weight  to  the  other. 

I  add  in  716  B  another  case  of  similar  type,  the  message  in  which, 
while  felt  by  the  percipient  to  be  convincing  and  satisfactory,  was 
held  too  private  to  be  communicated  in  detail.  It  is  plain  that  just  in 
the  cases  where  the  message  is  most  intimately  veracious,  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  likely  to  be  felt  as  to  making  it  known  to  strangers. 

I  have  already  given  a  case  (in  714)  where  a  departed  spirit  seems  to 
show  a  sympathetic  anticipation  of  a  marriage  some  time  before  it  is 
contemplated.  In  another  case,  given  in  716  C,  the  percipient,  Mrs.  V., 
describes  a  vision  of  a  mother’s  form  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  a  church 
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where  her  son  is  undergoing  the  rite  of  confirmation.  That  vision, 
indeed,  might  have  been  purely  subjective,  as  Mrs.  V.  was  familiar  with 
the  departed  mother’s  aspect  ■;  though  value  is  given  to  it  by  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  V.  has  had  other  experiences  which  included  evidential 
coincidences. 

717.  From  these  instances  of  knowledge  shown  by  the  departed  of 
events  which  seem  wholly  terrene,  I  pass  to  knowledge  of  events  which 
seem  in  some  sense  more  nearly  concerned  with  the  spirit-world.  We 
have,  as  already  hinted,  a  considerable  group  of  cases  where  a  spirit  seems 
to  be  aware  of  the  impending  death  of  a  survivor.  In  some  few  of  those 
cases  the  foreknowledge  is  entirely  inexplicable  by  any  such  foresight  as 
we  mortals  can  imagine.  But  those  cases  I  shall  not  cite  here’;  de¬ 
ferring  them  until  the  whole  question  of  the  limits  of  spiritual  precogni¬ 
tion  comes  to  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.  In  the  cases  to  which  I 
shall  now  allude  the  degree  of  foresight  seems,  not  greater  than  that  of 
ordinary .  spectators,  except  in  the  case  to  be  first  given,  where,  though 
the  family  did  not  foresee  the  death,  a  physician  might,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  been  able  to  anticipate  it.  However  explained,  the  case  is 
one  of  the  best-attested,  and  in  itself  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  that 

The  account,  which  I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  17, 
was  sent  in  1887  to  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research  by 
Mr.  F.  G.,  of  Boston.  .  Professor  Royce  and  Dr.  Hodgson  vouch  for  the 
high  character  and  good  position  of  the  informants ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that,  besides  the  percipient  himself,  his  father  and  brother  are  first-hand 
witnesses  as  regards  the  most  important  point, — the  effect*  produced  by 
a  certain  symbolic  item  in  the  phantom’s  aspect.  Mr.  G.  writes: — 

Sir, — Replying  to  the  recently  published  request  of  your  Society  for  actual 
occurrences  of  psychical  phenomena,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  remark¬ 
able  occurrence  to  the  consideration  of  your  distinguished  Society,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  event  made  a  more  powerful  impression  on  my  mind  than 
the  combined  incidents  of  my  whole  life.  I  have  never  mentioned  it  outside  of 
my  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends,  knowing  well  that  few  would  believe  it,  or 
else  ascribe  it  to  some  disordered  state  of  my  mind  at  the  time;  but  I  well  know 
I  never  was  in  better  health  or  possessed  a  clearer  head  and  mind  than  at 
the  time  it  occurred. 

In  1867  my  only  sister,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  years,  died  suddenly  of 
cholera  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  My  attachment  for  her  was  very  strong,  and  the 
blow  a  severe  one  to  me.  A  year  or  so  after  her  death  the  writer  became  a ' 
commercial  traveller,  and  it  was  in  1876,  while  on  one  of  my  Western  trips,  that 
the  event  occurred. 

I  had  “  drummed  ”  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  had  gone  to  my  room  at 
the  Pacific  House  to  send  in  my  orders,  which  were  unusually  large  ones,  so 
that  I  was  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind  indeed.  My  thoughts,  of  course, 
were  about  these  orders,  knowing  how  pleased  my  house  would  be  at  my 
success.  I  had  not  been  thinking  of  my  late  sister,  or  in  any  manner  reflecting 


- ,  lixs.,  January  20 th,  1888. 

Dear  F., — Yours  of  16th  inst.  is  received.  In  reply  to  your  questions 
relating  to  your  having  seen  our  Annie,  while  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  I  will  state 
that  I  well  remember  the  statement  you  made  to  family  on  your  return  home. 
I  remember  your  staling  how  she  looked  in  ordinary  home  dress,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  about  the  scratch  (or  red  spot)  on  her  face,  which  you  could  not  account 
for,  but  which  was  fully,  explained  by  your  mother.  The  spot  was  made  while 
adjusting  something  about  her  head  while  in  the  casket,  and  covered  with 
pow'der.  All  who  heard  you  relate  the  phenomenal  sight  thought  it  was 
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true.  You  well  know  how  sceptical  I  am  about  things  which  reason  cannot 

(Signed)  H.  G.  (father). 

I  was  present  at  the  time  and  indorse  the  above. 

(Signed)  K.  G.  (brother). 

The  apparent  redness  of  the  scratch  on  the  face  of  the  apparition  goes 
naturally  enough  with  the  look  of  life  in  the  face.  The  phantom  did  not 
appear  as  a  corpse,  but  as  a  blooming  girl,  and  the  scratch  showed  as  it 
would  have  shown  if  made  during  life. 

Dr.  Hodgson  visited  Mr.  F.  G.  later,  and  sent  us  the  following  notes 
of  his  interview : — 


In  conversation  with  Mr.  F.  G.,  now  forty-three  years  of  age,  he  says  that 
there  was  a  very  special  sympathy  between  his  mother,  sister,  and  himself. 

When  he  saw  the  apparition  he  was  seated  at  a  small  table,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  had  his  left  elbow  on  the  table.  The  scratch  which  he  saw 
was  on  the  right  side  of  his  sister’s  nose,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  was  a  somewhat  ragged  mark.  His  home  at  the  time  of  the  incident  was 
in  St.  Louis.  His  mother  died  within  two  weeks  after  the  incident.  His  sister’s 
face  was  hardly  a  foot  away  from  his  own.  The  sun  was  shining  upon  it  through 


that  she  died  at  the  time  of  the  curiou 
Mr.  G.  appears  to  be  a  first-class 


persistence  of  his  impression. 


R.  Hodgson. 


I  have  ranked  this  case  frima  facie  as  a  perception  by  the  spirit  of  her 
mother’s  approaching  death.  That  coincidence  is  too  marked  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  away :  the  son  is  brought  home  in  time  to  see  his  mother  once 
more  by  perhaps  the  only  means  which  would  have  succeeded ;  and  the 
mother  herself  is  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that  her  daughter  loves  and 
awaits  her.  Mr.  Podmore  1  has  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
daughter’s  figure  was  a  mere  projection  from  the  mother’s  mind  :  a  con¬ 
ception  which  has  scarcely  any  analogy  to  support  it ;  for  the  one  ancient 
case  of  Wesermann’s  projection  of  a  female  figure  to  a  distance  (already 
recounted  in  668  G)  remains,  I  think,  the  sole  instance  where  an  agent 
has  generated  a  hallucinatory  figure  or  group  of  figures  which  did  not,  at 
any  rate,  include  his  own.  I  mean  that  he  may  spontaneously  project  a 
picture  of  himself  as  he  is  or  dreams  himself  to  be  situated,  perhaps  with 
other  figures  round  him,  but  not,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  the  single 
figure  of  some  one  other  than  himself.  Whilst  not  assuming  that  this  rule 
can  have  no  exceptions,  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  has  been 
transgressed  in  the  present  case.  Nay,  I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  the 
1  See  “  Phantasms  of.  the  Dead  from  another  point  of  view,”  Proceedings  S.P.R., 
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figure  was  not  that  of  the  corpse  with  the  dull  mark  on  which  the  mother's 
regretful  thoughts  might  dwell,  but  was  that  of  the  girl  in  health  and 
happiness,  with  the  symbolic  red  mark  worn  simply  as  a  test  of  identity, 
goes  far  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  mother's  mind  from  whence  that  image 
came.  As  to  the  spirit’s  own  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  the  body  after 
death,  a  subsequent  group  of  cases  will,  X  think,  show  that  this  specific 
form  of  post-mortem  perception  is  not  unusual  (see  730  and  731  A). 

I  add  in  Appendices  three  other  cases  where  the  impending  death  of 
a  survivor  seems  to  be  indicated.1  In  one  of  them — the  apparition  of  a 
floating  female  figure  to  two  officers  (717  C) — the  identification  of  that 
figure  as  the  wife  of  the  dying  man  is  very  imperfect.  But  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  figure  to  two  persons  collectively  is  well  attested,  and  this  is, 
at  any  rate,  the  explanation  most  in  accordance  with  analogy. 

718.  I  place  next  by  themselves  a  small  group  of  cases  which  have 
the  interest  of  uniting  the  group  just  recounted,  where  the  spirit  anticipates 
the  friend’s  departure,  with  the  group  next  to  be  considered,  where  the 
spirit  welcomes  the  friend  already  departed  from  earth.  This  class  forms 
at'  the  same  time  a  natural  extension  of  the  clairvoyance  of  the  dying 
exemplified  in  some  “  reciprocal  ”  cases  ( e.g ,  in  the  case  of  Miss  W.,  where 
a  dying  aunt  has  a  vision  of  her  little  niece  who  sees  an  apparition  of 
her  at  the  same  time;  see  Phantasms  of  thi.  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  253). 
Just  as  the  approaching  severance  of  spirit  from  body  there  aided  the 
spirit  to  project  its  observation  among  incarnate  spirits  at  a  distance 
upon  this  earth,  so  here  does  that  same  approaching  severance  enable 
the  dying  person  to  see  spirits  who  are  already  in  the  next  world. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  dying  persons  to  say,  or  to  indicate  when 
beyond  speech;  that  they  see  spirit  friends  apparently  near  them.  But, 
of  course,  such  vision  becomes  evidential  only  when  the  dying  person  is 
unaware  that  the  friend  whose  spirit  he  sees  has  actually  departed,  or  is 
just  about  to  depart,  from  earth.  Such  a  conjuncture  must  plainly  be 
rare ;  it  is  even  rather  surprising  that  these  “  Peak  in  Darien  ”  cases,  as 
Miss  Cobbe  has  termed  them  in  a  small  collection  which  she  made 
some  years  ago,  should  be  found  at  all.  We  can  add  to  Miss  Cobbe’s 
cases  two  of  fair  attestation,  which  I  give  in  718  A  and  B. 

719.  From  this  last  group,  then,  there  is  scarcely  a  noticeable  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  group  where  departed  spirits  manifest  their  knowledge  that 
some  friend  who  survived  them  has  now  passed  on  into  their  world.  That 
such  recognition  and  welcome  does  in  fact  take  place,  later  evidence, 
drawn  especially  from  trance-utterances,  will  give  good  ground  to  believe. 
Only  rarely,  however,  will  such  welcome — taking  place  as  it  does  in  the 
spiritual  world — be  reflected  by  apparitions  in  this.  'When  so  reflected,  it 
may  take  different  forms,  from  an  actual  utterance  of  sympathy,  as  from 
a  known  departed  friend,  down  to  a  mere  silent  presence,  perhaps  inex- 

1  For  some  curious  parallels  to  these  modern  cases  from  savage  beliefs,  see 
Mr.  Andrew  bang’s  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp.  105-6. 
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plicable  except  to  those  who  happen  to  have  known  some  loilg  pjretle- 
ceased  friend  of  the  decedent’s.  • 

I  quote  in  full  one  of  the  most  complete  cases  of  this  type,  which  was 
brought  to  us  by  the  Census  of  Hallucinations  (Proceedings  S.P.R.,  voL  x. 
pp.  380-82). 

From  Miss  L.  Dodson  : — 


September  14 th,  1891. 

On  June  5th,  1887,  a  Sunday  evening,1  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night, 
being  awake,  my  name  was  called  three  times.  I  answered  twice,  thinking  it 
was  my  uncle,  “  Come  in,  Unde  George,  I  am  awake,"  but  the  third  time  I 
recognised  the  voice  as  that  of  my  mother,  who  had  been  dead  sixteen  years. 
I  said,  “  Mamma !  ”  She  then  came  round  a  screen  near  my  bedside  with  two 
children  in  her  arms,  and  placed  them  in  my  arms  and  put  the  bedclothes  over 
them  and  said,  “  Lucy,  promise  me  to  take  care  of  them,  for  their  mother  is 
just  dead.”  I  said,  “Yes,  mamma.”  She  repeated,  “ Promise  me  to  take  care 
of  them.”  I  replied,  “  Yes,  1  promise  you  ;  ”  afld  I  added,  “  Oh,  mamma,  stay 

and  speak  to  me,  I  am  so  wretched.”  She  replied,  “  Not  yet,  my  child,”  then 

yj  she  seemed  to  go  round  the  screen  again,  and  I  remained,  feeling  the  children 

”  to  be  still  in  my  arms,  and  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  there  was  nothing. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  7th,  I  received  the  news  of  my  sister-in-law’s  death. 
She  had  given  birth  to  a  child  three  weeks  before,  which  I  did  not  know  till 
after  her  death. 

I  was  in  bed,  but  not  sleep,  and  the  room  was  lighted  by  a  gaslight  in  the 
street  outside.  I  was  out  of  health,  and  in  anxiety  about  family  troubles.  My 
age  was  forty-two.  I  was  quite  alone.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  my 
uncle  the  next  morning.  He  thought  I  was  sickening  for  brain  fever.  [I  have 
had  other  experiences,  but]  only  to  the  extent  of  having  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my 
head,  and  sometimes  on  my  hands,  at  times  of  great  trouble. 

Lucy  Dodson. 

The  collector,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cope,  writes  in  answer  to  our  questions  : — 

Brussels,  October  rjtk,  1891. 

I  have  received  replies  from  Miss  Dodson  to  your  inquiries. 

(1)  “  Yes  [I  was]  perfectly  awake  [at  the  time].” 

(2)  “Was  she  in  anxiety ,  about  her '  sister-in-law  ?  ”  “None  whatever;  I 
did  not  know  a  second  baby  had  been  born ;  in  fact,  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  my  sister-in-law’s  illness.” 

(3)  “  Did  she  think  at  the  time  that  the  words  about  the  children’s  mother 
having  just  died  referred  to  her  sister-in-law?  Had  she  two  children?”  “  No, 
I  was  at  a  total  loss  to  imagine  whose  children  they  were.” 

(4)  “  I  was  living  in  Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  at  the  time.  My  sister- 
in-law,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  was  confined  at  St.  AndrC  (near  Bruges),  and 
removed  to  Bruges  three  days  prior  to  her  death.  (A'.B. — She  had  two 
children  including  the  new-born  baby.)  ” 

(s)  “  My  late  uncle  only  saw  business  connections,  and  having  no  relations 
or  personal' friends  in  London,  save  myself,  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
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Mr.  Cope  also  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  printed  announcement  of  the 
death,  which  Miss  Dodson  had  received.  It  was  dated,  “  Bruges,  June  7th, 
1887,”  and  gave  the  date  of  death  as  June  5th.  He  quotes  from  Miss 
Dodson’s  letter  to  him,  enclosing  it,  as  follows : — “  [My  friend],  Mrs. 
Grange,  tells  me  she  saw  [my  sister-in-law]  a  couple  of  hours  prior  to  her 
death,  which  took  place  about  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  June  5th, 
and  it  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  the  same  night  my  mother 
brought  me  the  two  little  children.” 

Professor  Sidgwick  writes  : — 

November  23rd,  1892. 

I  have  just  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  Miss  Dodson  and  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Grange. 

Miss  Dodson  told  me  that  she  was  not  thinking  of  her  brother  or  his  wife 
at  this  time,  as  her  mind  was  absorbed  by  certain  other  matters.  But  the 
brother  was  an  object  of  special  concern  to  her,  as  her  mother  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  in  1871,  had  specially  charged  her — and  she  .had  promised — to  take  care 
of  the  other  children,  especially  this  brother,  who  was  then  five  years  old.  He 
had  married  in  April  1885,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  since,  though  she  had 
heard  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  a  little  girl,  in  January  1886;  and  she  had 
never  seen  his  wife  nor  heard  of  the  birth  of  the  second  child. 

She  is  as  sure  as  she  can  be  that  she  was  awake  at  the  time  of  the  expe¬ 
rience.  She  knew  the  time  by  a.clock  in  the  room  and  also  a  clock  outside. 
She  heard  this  latter  strike  twelve  afterwards,  and  the  apparition  must  have 
occurred  after  eleven,  because  lights  were  out  in  front  of  the  public-house. 
The  children  seemed  to  be  with  her  a  long  time ;  indeed,  they  seemed  to  be 
still  with  her  when  the  clock  struck  twelve.  The  room  was  usually  light  enough 
to  see  things  in— e.g.  to  get  a  glass  of  water,  &c. — owing  to  the  lamp  in  the 
street,  but  the  distinctness  with  which  the  vision  was  seen  is  not  explicable  by 
the  real  light.  The  children  were  of  ages  corresponding  to  those  of  her  sister- 
in-law’s  children,  i.e.  they  seemed  to  be  a  little  girl  and  a  baby  newly  born ; 
the  sex  was  not  distinguished.  She  was  not  at  all  alarmed. 

She  heard  from  Mrs.  Grange  by  letter,  and  afterwards  orally  from  her 
brother,  that  her  sister-in-law  died  between  eight  and  nine  the  same  night. 

She  never  had  any  experience  of  the  kind,  or  any  hallucination  at  all  before : 
but  since  she  has  occasionally  felt  a  hand  on  her  head  in  trouble. 

Mrs.  Grange  told  me  that  she  was  with  the  sister-in-law  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  her  death.  She  left  her  about  seven  o’clock,  without  any  particular 
alarm  about  her;  though  she  was  suffering  from  inflammation  after  childbirth, 
and  Mrs.  Grange  did  not  quite  like  her  look;  still  her  state  was  not  considered 
alarming  by  those  who  were  attending  on  her.  Then  about  8.30  news  came 
to  Mrs.  Grange  in  her  own  house  that  something  had  happened  at  the  sister- 
in-law’s.  As  it  was  only  in  the  next  street,  Mrs.  Grange  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
went  round  to  the  house,  and  found  she  was  dead.  She  then  wrote  and  told 

I  quote  further  cases  more  or  less  analogous  to  this  in  the  Appendices 
to  this  section.  In  the  first  (719  A)  the  apparition  of  a  dying  mother 
brings  the  news  of  her  own  death  and  that  her  baby  is  living.  In  the 
second  (719  B)  a  mother  sees  a  vision  of  her  son  being  drowned  and 
also  an  apparition  of  her  own  dead  mother,  who  tells  her  of  the  drowning. 
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In  this  case,  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  second  figure 
seen  may  not  have  been,  so  to  say,  substitutive — a  symbol  hi  which  the 
percipient’s  own  mind  clothed  a  telepathic  impression  of  the  actual 
decedent’s  passage  from  earth.  Such  a  view  might  perhaps  be  supported 
by  some  anomalous  cases  where  news  of  the  death  is  brought  by  the 
apparition  of  a  person  still  living,  who,  nevertheless,  is  not  by  any  normal 
means  aware  of  the  death.  (See  the  case  of  Mrs.  T.,  already  given  in 
Chapter  IV.,  428 ;  and  that  of  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  in  719  C.) 

720.  I  will  quote  here  one  case,  at  any  rate,  where  such  an  explanation 
would  be  impossible,  since  both  the  deceased  person  and  the  phantasmal 
figure  were  previously  unknown  to  the  percipient.  This  case — the  last 
which  Edmund  Gurney  published — comes  from  an  excellent  witness. 
The  psychical  incident  which  it  seems  to  imply,  while  very  remote  from 
popular  notions,  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  our  present 
series.  A  lady  dies ;  her  husband  in  the  spirit-world  is  moved  by  her 
arrival ;  and  the  direction  thus  given  to  his  thought  projects  a  picture  of 
him,  clothed  as  in  the  days  when  he  lived  with  her,  into  visibility  in  the 
house  where  her  body  is  lying.  We  have  thus  a  dream-like  recurrence  to 
earthly  memories,  prompted  by  a  revival  of  those  memories  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  case  is  midway  between  a  case  of 
welcome  and  a  case  of  hatysting. 

From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol,  v.  pp.  422-26.  The  account  is  given  by 
Mrs.  Bacchus,  of  Sherbourne  Villa,  Leamington. 

August  1886. 

On  Saturday,  October  18th  [really  24th],  1868,  we  left  some  friends  (the 
Marquis  and  Madame  de  Lys)  with  whom  we  had  been  staying  at  Malvern 
Wells,  and  went  to  Cheltenham.  The  reason  for  going  to  Cheltenham  was 
that  a  brother-in-law  of  my  husband,  Mr.  George  Copeland,  was  living  there. 
He  was  a  great  invalid,  suffering  from  paralysis  and  quite  unable  to  move,  but 
in  full  mental  vigour,  so  his  friends  were  anxious  to  see  him  as  often  as  possible 
to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  his  long  illness,  and  we  did  not  like  to  be  so  near 
without  paying  him  a  visit.  We  knew  that  he  had  friends  staying  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  so  determined  to  go  to  Cheltenham  without  letting  him  know,  to 
take  lodgings  near,  and  then  tell  him  we  had  done  so,  that  he  might  not  feel  he 
ought  to  invite  us  to  his  house.  We  soon  found  some  rooms  in  York  Terrace, 
close  to  Bay’s  Hill,  Mr.  Copeland’s  house.  After  we  had  taken  the  rooms— 
the  usual  lodging-house  kind— drawing-room  and  bedroom  at  the  back,  and 
were  going  out,  we  noticed  some  medicine  bottles  on  the  hall  table,  asked  if 
any  one  were  ill  in  the  house,  and  were  told  that  an  old  lady,  a  Mrs.  R.,  and 
her  daughter  were  in  the  dining-room,  that  Mrs.  R.  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
that  her  illness  was  not  serious  and  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  her 
dying ;  in  fact,  it  was  made  quite  light  of,  and  we  thought  no  more  about  it. 
We  just  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  name  of  the  people  lodging 
in  the  same  house,  and  Mr.  Copeland  said  he  knew  who  Mrs.  R.  was ;  she  was 
the  widow  of  a  physician  who  formerly  practised  in  Cheltenham,  that  one  of 
her  daughters  was  married  to  a  master  of  the  College,  a  Mr.  N.  Then  I 
remembered  having  seen  Mrs.  N.  at  a  garden-party  at  Dr.  Barry’s  the  year 
before,  and  had  noticed  her  talking  to  Mrs.  Barry,  and  thought  her  very  pretty. 
This  was  all  I  knew  or  ever  heard  of  the  people.  On  Sunday  morning,  when 
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time,  and  I  remember  it  all  perfectly,  also  her  telling  my  niece  about  it  in  the 
morning..  ,  Henry  Bacchus. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  Mrs.  Bacchus  replied  as  follows  : — 


September  4 th,  1886. 

(1)  1  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before  or  since. 

(2)  I  gave  the  date  from  memory.  The  day  was  Saturday,  and  it  was  Sun¬ 
day  night,  or  early  on  Monday  morning,  that  I  saw  Dr.  R. 
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(3)  I  do  not  remember  the  number  in  York  Terrace;  probably  the  Times 
of  October  1868  would  give  Mrs.  R.’s  death  and  where  it  took  place.  [The 
Times  gives  the  death  at  7  York  Terrace,  Sunday,  October  25th,  1868.} 

(4)  The  letter  to  Miss  de  Lys  cannot  be  found;  all  my  letters  to  her  were 
burnt  after  she  died  in  1883. 

(;)  Mr.  Bacchus  and  Mrs.  Henry  Berkeley  have  given  their  account.  Mrs. 
Brandling  has  not  yet  written. 

(6)  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  saw  any  picture  of  any  kind  of  Dr.  R. 

(7)  I  do  not  know  when  he  died  ;  probably  three  or  four  years  before  I  saw 
him.  His  death  was  spoken  of  in  that  way.  I  can  find  out  if  necessary  from 
an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Copeland’s  who  lives  at  Cheltenham,  and  who  would 
remember  him,  and  be  able  to  inquire. 

(8)  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  the  light,  if  there  was  a  nigbt-light 

that  being  asked  puzzles  me ;  my  impression  of  the  whole  thing  is  tha&it  was 
like  a  magic  lantern,  all  dark  round,  and  the  figure,  colour,  and  clothes  quite 
light  and  bright.  I  always  see  the  whole  thing  when  I  speak  of  it. 

Isabelle  Bacchus. 

Statements  were  also  obtained  from  Mrs.  Berkeley  and  Mrs.  Brand¬ 
ling,  nieces  of  Mrs.  Bacchus,  confirming  her  recollection  that  she  had 
described  the  details  of  the  apparition  to  them  the  next  morning,  and 
that  it  closely  resembled  Dr.  R.,  as  they  remembered  him.  These 
statements  are  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  R.  died  (as  Mrs.  Bacchus  ascertained  us),  August  30th,  1865. 

721.  I  now  come  to  a  considerable  group  of  cases  where  the  departed 
spirit  shows  a  definite  knowledge  of  some  fact  connected  with  his  own 
earth-life,  his  death,  or  subsequent  events  connected  with  that  death. 
The  knowledge  of  subsequent  events,  as  of  the  spread  of  the  news  of  his 
death,  or  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial,  is,  of  course,,  a  greater  achievement 
(so  to  term  it)  than  a  mere  recollection  of  facts  known  to  him  in  life,  and 
ought  strictly,  on  the  plan  of  this  series,  to  be  first  illustrated.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  these  stages  of  knowledge  cohere  together ;  and  their 
connection  can  better  be  shown  if  I  begin  at  the  lower  stage, — of  mere 
earth-memory.  Now  here  again,  as  so  often  already,  we  shall  have  to 
wait  for  automatic  script  and  the  like  to  illustrate  the  full  extent  of  the 
deceased  person's  possible  memory.  Readers  of  the  utterances,  for 
instance,  of  "  George  Pelham  ”  (see  Chapter  IX.),  will  know  how  full  and 
accurate  may  be  these  recollections  from  beyond  the  grave.  Mere  appari¬ 
tions,  such  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  can  rarely  give  more 
than  one  brief  message,  probably  felt  by  the  deceased  to  be  of  urgent 
importance. 

I  will  quote  at  length  a  well-attested  case  where  the  information  com¬ 
municated  in  a  vision  proved  to  be  definite,  accurate,  and  important  to 
the  survivors.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  200-205.)  * 

1  Some  of  the  correspondence  about  the  casegiven  in  the  Tioccedmgs  is  omitted  here 
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whom  Mr.  Crum  described  as  “  an  intelligent  and  reliable  farmer,  residing 
about  one  mile  from  the  Conleys.” 

Ionia,  July  toth,  1891. 

Elizabeth  Conley,  the  subject  of  so  much  comment  in  the  various  papers, 
was  born  in  Chickasaw  township,  Chickasaw  County,  Iowa,  in  March  1863. 
Her  mother  died  the  same  year.  Is  of  Irish  parentage ;  brought  up,  and  is,  a 
Roman  Catholic;  has  been  keeping  house  for  her  father  for  ten  years. 

On  the  1st  day  of  February  1891  her  father  went  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for 
medical  treatment,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  the  same  month  very  suddenly. 
His  son  was  notified  by  telegraph  the  same  day,  and  he  and  I  started 
the  next  morning  after  the  remains,  which  we  found  in  charge  of  Coroner 
Hoffmann. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  made  discoveries  or  received  other  information  during 
your  dreams  or  visions  previous  to  your  father’s  death?  A.  No. 

Q.  Had  there  been  anything  linusual  in  your  dreams  or  visions  previous  to 
your  father’s  death  ?  A.  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  your  father  in  the  habit  of  carrying  considerable  sums  of  money 
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saw,  the  body  of  her  father  after  it  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  and  if  she  bad  Seen 
it  she  could  not  have  seen  his  feet  “  in  the  nice  black  satin  slippers  ”  which  she 
described.  .  .  .  Amos  Crum,  Pastor  Univ.  Church. 

If  we  may  accept  the  details  of  this  narrative,  which  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  and  promptly  investigated,  we  find  that  the  phantasm  com¬ 
municates  two  sets  of  facts :  one  of  them  known  only  to  strangers  (the 
dress  in  which  he  was  buried),  and  one  of  them  known  only  to  himself 
(the  existence  of  the  inside  pocket  and  the  money  therein) .  In  discussing 
from  what  mind  these  images  orignate  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  note 
whether  any  living  minds,  known  or  unknown  to  the  percipient,  were 
aware  of  the  facts  thus  conveyed. 

There  are  few  cases  where  the  communication  between  the  percipient 
and  the  deceased  seems  to  have  been  more  direct  than  here.  The  hard, 
prosaic  reality  of  the  details  of  the  message  need  not,  of  course,  surprise 
us.  On  the  contrary,  the  father’s  sudden  death  in  the  midst  of  earthly 
business  would  at  once  retain  his  attention  on  money  matters  and  facilitate 
his  impressing  them  on  the  daughter’s  mind.  One  wishes  that  more 
could  be  learned  of  the  daughter’s  condition  when  receiving  the  message. 
It  seems  to  have  resembled  trance  rather  than  dream. 

722.  A  dream  in  which  a  message  of  somewhat  the  same  kind  is  given 
is  here  added  in  722  A,  after  which  will  also  be  found  (in  722  B)  one  of 
the  few  old  cases  whose  lineage  is  sufficiently  respectable  to  allow  its 
entrance  here.  The  preoccupation  in  each  case  turns  on  the  fulfilment  of 
a  small  duty.  One  other  case  in  this  group  I  must  quote  at  length.  It 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  cases  of  deepest  interest  are  often  the  hardest 
for  the  inquirer  to  get  hold  of. 

From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  pp.  385-86. 

The  account  of  the  percipient,  Baron  B.  von  Driesen,  was  written  in 
November  1890,  and  has  been  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Mr.  M. 
Petrovo-Solovovo,  who  sent  us  the  case. 

[Baron  von  Driesen  begins  by  saying  that  he  has  never  believed  and  does 
not  believe  in  the  supernatural,  and  that  he  is  more  inclined  to  attribute  the 
apparition  he  saw  to  his  “  excited  fancy  ”  than  to  anything  else.  After  these 
preliminary  remarks  he  proceeds  as  follows : — ] 

I  must  tell  you  that  my  father-in-law,  M.  N.  J.  Ponomareff,  died  in  the 
country.  This  did  not  happen  at  once,  but  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
whose  sharp  phases  had  obliged  my  wife  and  myself  to  join  him  long  before 
his  death.  I  had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  M.  Ponomareff.  Different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  are  out  of  place  in  this  narrative,  had  estranged  us  from 
each  other,  and  these  relations  did  not  change  until  his  death.  He  died  very 
quietly,  after  having  given  his  blessing  to  all  his  family,  including  myself.  A 
liturgy  for  the  rest  of  his  soul  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day.  I  re¬ 
member  very  well  how  I  went  to  bed  between  one  and  two  o’clock  on  the  eve 
of  that  day,  and  how  I  read  the  Gospel  before  falling  asleep.  My  wife  was 
sleeping  in  the  same  room.  It  was  perfectly  quiet.  I  had  just  put  out  the 
candle  when  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  adjacent  room — a  sound  of  slippers 
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shuffling,  I  might  say — which  ceased  before  the  door  of  our  bedroom.  I  called 
out,  “  Who  is  there  ?  ”  No  answer.  I  struck  one  match,  then  another,  and  when 
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the  testimony  of  the  priest  was  obtained  later.  Mr.  SolovOvo,  who  had 
already  ascertained  independently  that  the  Rev.  Basil  Bajenoff  ted  been 
a  priest  at  Koi  in  the  year  1861,  and  was  there  still,  writes  : — 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Basil  BajenofFs  statement-: — 
“Koi.  July  2yd  [ August  4 M],  1891. 

“To  the  account  I  heard  from  Baron  B.  F.  Driesen  in  the  presence  of  his 
.  wife’s  brothers,  MM.  N.  N.,  A.  N.,  and  I.  N.  Ponomareff,  as  to  how  M.  Nicholas 
I.  Ponomareff  appeared  to  him  in  the  night  of  November  29-3oth,  i860,  having 
died  nine  days  before,  and  begged  of  the  Baron  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  I  may 
add  that  to  me  also  did  he  appear  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  request, 
which  fact,  before  hearing  the  Baron’s  narrative,  I  communicated  to  all  those 
present  at  the  liturgy  for  the  rest  of  the  soul  of  the  late  M.  N.  I.  Ponomareff. 

“(Signed)  Basil  Bajenoff, 

“  Priest  of  Trinity  Church,  at  Koi,  District  of  Kashin, 
Government  of  Tver.” 

723.  In  this  connection  I  may  refer  again  to  Mrs.  Storie’s  dream  of  the 
death  of  her  brother  in  a  railway  accident,  given  in  Chapter  IV.  (427). 
While  I  think  that  Gurney  was  right — in  the  state  of  the  evidence  at  the 
time  Phantasms  of  the  Living  was  written — in  doing  his  best  to  bring  this 
incident  under  the  head  of  telepathic  clairvoyance,  I  yet  feel  that  the 
knowledge  since  gained  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  adhere  to  that  view. 
I  cannot  regard  the  visionary  scene'  as  wholly  reflected  from  the  mind  of 
the  dying  man.  I  cannot  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  vision  of  Mr. 
Johnstone, — interpolated  with  seeming  irrelevance  among  tHb  Retails  of 
the  disaster, — did  only  by  accident  coincide  with  the  fact  that  tHat  gentle¬ 
man  really  was  in  the  train,  and  with  the  further  fact  that  it  was  he  who 
communicated  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  death  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storie.  I 
must  suppose  that  the  communicating  intelligence  was  aware  of  Mr.  John¬ 
stone’s  presence,  and  at  least  guessed  that  upon  him  (as  a  clergyman)  that 
task  would  naturally  fall.  Nor  can  I  pass  over  as  purely  symbolic  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  of  the  vision  as  the  second  figure,  and  the  scrap  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  seemed  to  be  half  heard.  I  therefore  consider  that  the  case 
falls  among  those  where  a  friend  recently  departed  appears  in  company  of 
some  other  friend,  dead  some  time  before. 

724.  We  have  thus  seen  the  spirit  occupied  shortly  after  death  with 
various  duties  or  engagements,  small  or  great,  which  it  has  incurred  during 
life  on  earth.  Such  ties  seem  to  prompt  or  aid  its  action  upon  its  old  sur¬ 
roundings.  And  here  an  important  reflection  occurs.  Can  we  prepare 
such  a  tie  for  the  departing  spirit  ?  Can  we  create  for  it  some  welcome 
and  helpful  train  of  association-  which  may  facilitate  the  self-manifestation 
which  many  souls  appear  to  desire  ?  I  believe  that  we  can  to  some  extent 
do  this.  At  an  early  stage  of  our  collection,  Edmund  Gurney  was  struck 
by  the  unexpectedly  large  proportion  of  cases  where  the  percipient  in¬ 
formed  us  that  there  had  been  a  compact  between  himself  and  the  deceased 
person  that  whichever  passed  away  first  should  try  to  appear  to  the  other. 
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“  Considering,”  he  adds,  “  what  an  extremely  small  number  of  persons 
make  such  a  compact,  compared  with  those  who  do  not,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  its  existence  has  a  certain  efficacy.” 

The  cases  recorded  in  Phantasms  of  .  the  Living  are  such  as  fell,  or  may 
have  fallen,  within  twelve  hours  of  the  death ;  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  introduced  into  that  work.  It  will,  of  course,  occur  to  the  reader 
that  since  the  especial  object  of  that  compact  is  to  assure  the  surviving 
friend  that  the  deceased  person  has  safely  traversed  the  gate  of  death,  its 
fulfilment  affords  some  presumption  that  he  is  not  merely  approaching  that 
gate,  but  feels  that  he  has  passed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Gurney  remarks, 
that  “  considering  how  often  spontaneous  telepathy  acts  without  any  con¬ 
scious  set  of  the  distant  mind  towards  the  person  impressed,  it  is  safer  to 
refer  the  phenomenon  to  the  same  sort  of  blind  movements  as  seem  some¬ 
times  at  supreme  crises  to  evoke  a  response  out  of  memories  and  affinities 
that  have  long  lapsed  from  consciousness ;  on  which  view  the  efficacy  of 
the  compact  may  quite  as  readily  be  conceived  to  depend  on  its  latent 
place  in  the  percipient’s  mind  as  in  the  agent’s.” 

Since  these  words  were  written  the  general  trend  of  the  evidence  has 
somewhat  changed ;  and  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  refer  to  the  compact- 
cases  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  considering  how  far  they  seem  to  indicate 
ante-mortem  ox  fost-mortem  communication. 

725.  Taking  the  cases  as  they  follow  each  other  in  that  work,  the  first 
(vol.  i.  p.^395)  is  the  well-known  incident  recorded  by  Lord  Brougham — 
his  vision^.while  taking  a  warm  bath  in  Sweden,  of  a  school  friend  from 
whom  he  Bad  parted  many  years  before,  but  with  whom  he  had  long  ago 
“  committed  the  folly  of  drawing  up  an  agreement  written  with  our  blood, 
to  the  effect  that  whichever  of  us  died  first  should  appear  to  the  other, 
and  thus  solve  any  doubts  we  had  entertained  of  the  life  after  death." 
This  incident  happened  about  2  a.m.  'apparently  on  December  19th 
(possibly  on  December  20th),  1799.  G.  died  in  India  on  December 
19th,  1799 — place  and  hour  not  stated.  The  time  in  any  part  of  India  is, 
of  course,  several  hours  ahead  of .  the  time  in  Sweden.  In  this  case  the 
time-coincidence  cannot  be  clearly  determined. 

The  second  compact-case  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  (vol.  i.  p.  419) 
tells  definitely  against  the  assumption  that  the  apparent  fulfilment  of  a 
compact  must  needs  indicate  actual  death.  Captain  P.  was  washed  over¬ 
board  at  sea ;  but  though  in  extreme  danger,  did  not  lose  consciousness, 
caught  hold  of  a  rope,  and  was  saved.  On  the  same  night,  perhaps  at  the 
same  moment,  a  lady  with  whom  Captain  P.  had  made  a  death-compact, 
saw  his  phantasm  in  her  room.  This  seems  precisely  the  kind  of  incident 
which  Gurney’s  last-quoted  sentences  have  in  view. 

The  third  case  (vol.  i.  p.  427)  is  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  phan¬ 
tasmal  figure  appeared  not  only  to  the  partner  in  the  compact,  but  also  to 
a  child  unacquainted  with  the  decedent,  but  who  chanced  to  be  sleeping 
in  a  room  near  to  that  occupied  by  the  said  partner.  It  is  not  known  which 
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of  the  two  appearances  came  first ;  but  to  the  child  the  figure  appeared  as 
though  groping  its  way.  The  death  occurred  on  the  same  night,  but  the 
time-coincidence  is  not  more  precisely  known. 

In  the  fourth  case 1  (vol.  i.  p.  506)  the  coincidence  is  said  to  have 
been  very  close  :  the  mother  dying  at  five  minutes  to  three,  and  the 
son  seeing  the  figure  just  before  the  clock  struck  three.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  phantasm  preceeded  or  followed  actual 
death. 

Th e  fifth  case,  again,  given  in  Chapter  VI.  (667  A),  shows  us  the  phan¬ 
tasm,  which  had  been  promised  at  death,  appearing  when  the  agent  was  still 
alive,  but  had  been  stunned  by  a  fall  from  a  coach,  which  left  for  some  time 
much  mental  confusion.  The  case  is  "interesting  as  showing  what  may 
be  called  a  ready  dissociability  of  spirit  and  organism,  coincident  with 
complete  obscuration  of  the  supraliminal  consciousness. 

The  sixth  case  is  that  of  Captain  Colt  of  Gartsherrie.  I  quote  this  at 
length  in  725  A,  since  it  is  probable — though  not  certain — that  the  agent 
had  been  dead  for  some  hours  at  the  time  of  the  apparition.  Allowing  for 
difference  of  time,  he  had  probably  been  shot  in  the  temple  some  fourteen 
hours  before.  He  had  apparently  not  moved  after  he  was  shot.  He  had 
been  previously  wounded  in  several  places,  and  no  surgical  aid  was  attain¬ 
able.  There  is  here  a  curious  analogy  with  the  narrative  of  the  red  scratch 
already  given!'  Captain  Colt  says,  “  I  saw  ...  a  wound  on  the  right 
temple  with  a  red  stream  from  it.  His  face  was  of  a  waxy  pale  tint,”  &c. 
The  “  red  stream  ” — the  aspect  of  the  body  just  after  death — seems  to 
have  been  made  prominent  for  an  evidential  purpose.  On  the  dead  man's 
body  was  found  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  percipient,  which  begged 
him,  if  killed  in  battle,  to  manifest  himself  in  the  very  room  in  which  his 
phantasm  did  actually  appear. 

The  seventh  case  (vol.  i.  p.  531)  is  that  of  a  half-caste  Indian,  called 
“Mountain  Jim,”  over  whom  the  well-known  traveller,  Mrs.  Bishop 
(then  Miss  Bird),  had  established  a  great  influence.  At  their  last 
parting  he  vowed  that  he  would  see  her  again  when  he  died ;  and,  in 
fact,  some  hours  either  before  or  after  his  death  in  Colorado  she,  being 
in  Switzerland,  saw  his  phantasm,  and  heard  the  words,  “  I  have  come,  as 
I  promised.” 

In  the  eighth  case — Chevalier  Fenzi’s  (vol.  ii.  p.  63) — the  percipient 
had  a  sudden  fit  of  deep  depression,  and  went  out  to  walk  on  the  sea-shore 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunderstorm.  There  he  thought  he  saw  his 
brother — who  was  really  at  Florence,  seventy  miles  off— walking  a  little 
way  off  over  some  rocks,  behind  one  of  which  the  figure  disappeared. 
The  brother  died  at  the  time.  He  had  not  only  promised  to  try  to  appear 
after  death,  but  had  at  the  same  time  predicted  to  Chevalier  Fenzi  that 

1  Gurney  did  not  give  this  case  an  “  evidential  number,”  regarding  it  as  “  ambiguous  ” 
on  account  of  the  anxiety  subsisting  in  the  percipient’s  mind.  For  the  present  purpose, 
however,  it  plainly  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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he  would  die  within  three  months.  The  prediction  was  fulfilled.  It  may, 
of  course,  have  had  some  influence  in  producing  Chevalier  Fenzi’s 
experience. 

In  the  ninth  case  (vol.  ii.  p.  253),  already  referred  to  above  (in  718), 
the  decedent  was  stiil  living,  but  her  strong  desire  had  been  for  a  sight 
of  the  percipient  before  her  own  death;  and  this  she  appears  to  have 
attained. 

In  the  tenth  case  (which  is  given  at  second-hand  in  vol.  ii.  p.  477) 
two  girl  friends  exchanged  rings,  with  the  promise  that  the  friend  who 
died  first  would  restore  the  ring  to  the  survivor.  At  about  the  time  when 
the  first  friend  died  the  surviving  friend  saw  her  standing  by  her  bedside, 
and  holding  out  the  ring. 

In  the  eleventh  case  (in  vol.  ii.  p.  489,  which  is  again  at  second-hand, 
and  very  remote)  there  were  three  parties  to  the  compact,  and  two  of  these 
successively  are  said  to  have  appeared  at  about- the  time  of  death  to  the 
last  survivor. 

The  twelfth  case  (vol.  ii.  p.  496)  although  second-hand  and  remote, 
was  written  down  apparently  within  a  year  of  its  occurrence.  The  time- 
coincidence  cannot,  be  exactly  known,  as  the  decedent  was  shipwrecked. 
His  appearance  was  that  of  a  drowned  man. 

726.  In  three  of  these  twelve  cases  of  fulfilment  of  compact,  then,  the 
agent  whose  phantasm  appeared  was  certainly  still  alive.  In  most  of  the 
other  cases  the  exact  time-relation  is  obscure ;  in  a  few  of  them  there  is 
strong  probability  that  the  agent  was  already  dead.  The .  inference  will 
be  that  the  existence  of  a  promise  or  compact  may  act  effectively  both 
on  the  subliminal  self  before  death  and  also  probably  on  the  spirit  after 
death. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  cases,  of  which  two 
must  be  quoted  at  length  in  the  text,  as  specially  instructive.  I  first  give 
one  in  which  the’deceased  person’s  impulse  has  been  the  fulfilment  of  an 
immediate  engagement. 

From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  214.  The  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  late  Professor  Adams,  Cambridge  : — 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Cer  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  Septemfor  utk,  1890. 

.  .  .  [A  few  weeks  ago]  my  choir-trainer,  a  man  in  robust  health 

and  with  a  predisposition  against  anything  “  Spiritualistic,”  saw  plainly 
the  apparition  of  one  of  his  choir,  a  man  of  fifty  years  old.  It  happened 
thus: — 

Mr.  R[ussell],  the  bass-singer  of  the  choir,  fell  in  an  apoplectic  fit  upon  the 
street  at  10  o’clock  on  a  certain.  Friday ;  he  died  at  n  o’clock  at  his  house. 
My  wife,  learning  of  his  death,  sent  my  brother-in-law  down  to  the  house  of 
the  choirmaster  [Mr.  Reeves]  to  ask  him  about  music  for  the  funeral.  The 
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(quoted  in  Light,  September  27th,  1890),  as  follows  : — 

Early  on  Friday  morning  Edwin  Russell,  an  Englishman,  well  known  as  a 
real  estate  agent,  was  walking  near  the  corner  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Streets 
when  he  sustained  an  apoplectic  stroke,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
shortly  before  noon.  He  had  resided  in  the  city  ten  years,  and  was  well  and 
favourably  known  in  1 
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Mr.  Reeves  Confirms  this  account  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as 
follows  : — 

San  Francisco,  September  tyh,  1890. 

Dear  Sir,— With  reference  to  your  favour  of  the  5th  inst.,  just  received,  the 
full  particulars  were  given  in  city  papers;  some  things  not  jast  exactly  as 
stated,  especially  the  word  “flabbergasted,”  which  is  foreign  to  me. 

Apart  from  what  you  read,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  given. 


Dr.  Hodgson  received  the  following  independent  and  corroborative 
account  from  Mr.  Sprague  : — 

Grand  Forks,  Dak.,  Nemember  igth,  1890. 

.  .  .  You  probably  know  all  about  Mr.  Russell’s  death  and  connection  with 
St.  Luke's  Church,  so  I  shall  only  give  you  the  facts  as  they  came  to  my 
knowledge. 

On  Friday  noon,  August  22nd,  a  young  lady  friend  of  the  Russells  came  to 
my  brother-in-law’s  (Mr.  Davis’)  house  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Davis.  As  Mr. 
Davis  was  out,  his  wife  (my  sister)  saw  this  young  lady.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  interview,  but  my  sister  told  me  shortly  afterwards  the  facts  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
death,  &c.,  and  said  that  this  young  lady  had  come  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  if  the 
church  choir  would  be  willing  to  sing  at  Mr.  Russell’s  funeral,  as  Mr.  R.’s  family 
were  of  limited  means  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  choir. 

As  I  was  going  to  Mr.  Reeves’  house  that  afternoon  my  sister  asked  me  to 
tell  Mr.  Reeves  about  Russell’s  death  and  ask  him  about  the  singing.  I  called 
at  1221  California, Street  about  three  o’clock  that  afternoon,  and  had  been 
in  the  parlour  some  twenty  minutes  talking  with  Miss  Kavanagh  (Mr. 

■  Reeves’  niece),  when  we  heard  Mr.  Reeves’  exclamation  on  the  stairs,  and  I 
followed  Miss  Kavanagh  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  We  found  Mr.  R.  sitting' 
On  the  stairs  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  evidently  very  much  frightened.  Miss  K. 
brought  him  a  glass  of  wine,  also  a  glass  of  water,  but  I  think  he  did  not  touch 
either.  After  a  couple  of  minutes  Mr.  R.  went  up  to  his  room,  and  Miss 
Kavanagh  asked  me  to  go  up  and  see  if  he  was  all  right,  as  she  was  afraid  to 
go.  I  went  up  and  found  Mr.  Reeves  sitting  down  on  a  chair  near  the  window 
with  his  legs  crossed.  He  had  no  coat  or  Vest,  collar  or  necktie  on,  and  the 
perspiration  seemed  to  roll  off  him.  He  seemed  greatly  agitated,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  he  told  me  his  story,  and  I  left  him.  In  about  five  minutes  he  came 
downstairs  and  began  to  talk  about  it,  and  continually  said,  “  It.  is  the-strangest 
thing;  I  can’t  understand  it.”  Goldwin  S.  SPRAGUE. 

727.  The  next  case  is  even  more  remarkable.  It  is  a  deflected  fulfil¬ 
ment,  occurring  two  days  before  death,  and  probably  during  sleep ;  the 
agent  has  made  a  promise  to  one  friend,  but  is  only  perceptible  to 
another  person  who  happens  to  be  in  that  friend’s  company.  We  may 
compare  a  case  quoted  in  our  last  chapter,  where  a  brother,  presumably 
wishing  to  appear  to  his  sister,  is  perceived  only  by  the  sister’s  black  nurse 
(see  section  651).  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  “Report  on  the 
Census  of  Hallucinations  ”  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  284. 
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The  second  signature  is  that  of  the  sister  who  'was  present  at  the  tim 

Mr.  Michael  Petrovo-Solovovo,  who  sent  us  the  case,  writes  : — 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  certifying  that  the  fact  of  Countess  Kaptiis 
vision  was  mentioned,  among  others,  to  myself  before  the  news  of  Mr.  P, 
death  came  to  Petersburg.  I  well  remember  seeing  an  announcement  of  1 
demise  in  the  papers. 

This  case  suggests  an  important  practical  reflection.  When  a  compact 
to  appear,  if  possible,  after  death  is  made,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  appearance  need  not  be  to  the  special  partner  in  the  compact,  but  to 
any  one  whom  the  agent  can  succeed  in  impressing.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  many  such  attempts,  which  have  failed  on  account  of  the 
surviving  friend’s  lack  of  appropriate  sensitivity,  might  have  succeeded  if 
the  agent  had  tried  to  influence  some  one  already  known  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  these  impressions.  I  add  in  727  A  and  B  two  other  cases 
which  may  be  regarded  as  deflected  fulfilments.  See  also  a  case  given 
in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  440,  in  which  a  lady,  having  made  a  com¬ 
pact  with  her  husband  and  also  with  a  friend,  her  phantom  is  seen  after 
her  death  by  her  husband  and  daughter  and  the  latter's  nurse,  collec¬ 
tively  ;  but  not  by  the  friend,  who  was  living  elsewhere. 

728.  Again,  we  cannot  tell .  how  long  the  spirit  may  continue  the 
effort,  or,  so  to  say,  renew  the  experiment.  In  a  case  recorded  in  Pro¬ 
ceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  378,  the  compact  is  fulfilled  after  a  space  of 
five  years.  In  another  case  (given  in  728  A),  there  had  been  no  formal 
compact ;  yet  the  narrative  may  find  place  here.  TJiere  is  an  attempt 
to  express  gratitude  on  an  anniversary  of  death;  and  this  implies  the 
same  kind  of  mindful  effort  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite  promise. 

I  conclude  this  group  by  quoting  in  728  B  another  compact  case 
where  the  apparition  coincides  with  a  funeral,  and  itself  indicates  that  a 
funeral  is  preparing.  This  forms  a  transition  to  the  next  group. 

729.  I  have"  now  traced  certain  post-mortem  manifestations  which 
reveal  a  recollection  of  events  known  at  death,  and  also  a  persistence  of 
purpose  in  carrying  out  intentions  formed  before  death.  In  this  next 
group  I  shall  trace  the  knowledge  of  the  departed  a  little  further,  and  shall 
discuss  some  cases  where  they  appear  cognisant  of  the  aspect  of  their 
bodies  after  death,  or  of  the  scenes  in  which  those  bodies  are  temporarily 
deposited  or  finally  laid.  Such  knowledge  may  appear  trivial, — unworthy 
the  attention  of  spirits  transported  into  a  higher  world.  But  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  a  gradual  transference  of  interests  and  per¬ 
ceptions, — a  period  of  intermediate  confusion,  such  as  may  follow  espe¬ 
cially  upon  a  death  of  a  sudden  or  violent  kind,  or  perhaps  upon  a  death 
which  interrupts  very  strong  affections. 

Thus  we  have  already  (in  717)  encountered  one  striking  case  of  this 
type, — the  scratch  on  the  cheek,  perceived  by  the  departed  daughter,  as 
we  may  conjecture,  by  reason  of  the  close  sympathy  which  united  her  to 
the  mother  who  was  caring  for  her  remains. 
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There  are  also  two  cases  closely  resembling  each  other,  though  from 
percipients  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  a  clairvoyant 
vision  seems  to  be  presented  of  a  tranquil  death-chamber.  One  of  these 
has  been  quoted  in  Chapter  VI.,  section  664.  In  the  other  (that  of  Mr. 
Hector  of  Valencia,  South  Australia,  see  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  voL  i. 
p.  35 3)  the  percipient  sees  in  a  dream  his  father  dying  in  the  room  he 
usually  occupied,  with  a  candle  burning  on  a  chair  by  his  bed ;  and  the 
father  is  found  dead  in  the  morning,  with  a  candle  by  his  bedside  in  the 
position  seen  in  the  dream.  Perhaps  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  there 
any  sure  indication  that  the  dead  or  dying  person  was  cognisant  of  his 
own  body’s  aspect  or  surroundings.  There  may  have  been  a  clairvoyant 
excursion  on  the  percipient’s  part,  evoked  by  some  impulse  from  the 
agent  which  did  not  itself  develop  into  distinctness. 

730.  But  in  certain  cases  of  violent  death  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  intention  on  the  deceased  person’s  part  to  show  the  condition  jn  which 
his  body  is  left.  Such  was  Mrs.  Storie’s  dream,  or  rather  series  of  visions, 
referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Such,  too,  was  Mrs.  Menneer’s  dream 
(429  A),  where  the  additional  evidence  obtained  since  our  first  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  case  brings  out  a  special  meaning  in  the  severed  head,  beyond 
the  mere  fact  of  decapitation.  Such  was  an  equally  striking  dream,  which 
I  have  left  for  quotation  in  this  place,  because  it  forms  a  link  between  this 
group — where  post-mortem  knowledge  of  the  body’s  aspect  is  in  ques¬ 
tion — and  the  next  following  group,  which  will  deal  with  the  still  stranger 
phenomenon  of  post-mortem  knowledge  of  dissemination  of  the  news  of 
death.  The  case  is  taken  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  (1885)  p.  95. 

Mr.  D.,  the  narrator,  did  not  wish  his  name  to  be  published,  but 
Gurney  saw  him,  and  talked  over  the  subject  with  him.  Mr.  D.  narrates 
as  follows  :: — 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  very  old  mechanical  business  in  Glasgow,  with  for 
twenty  years  past  a  branch  in  London,  where  X  have  resided  for  that  period, 
and  in  both  of  which  places  my  professional  reputation  is  of  the  highest  order. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago, I  took  into  my  employment  a  tender,  delicate- 
looking  boy,  Robert  Mackenzie,  who,  after  some  three  or  four  years’  service, 
suddenly  left,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  through  the  selfish  advice  of  older 
hands,  who  practised  this  frightening  away  systematically  to  keep  wages 
from  being  lowered, — a  common  device,  I  believe,  among  workmen  in 
limited  trades.  Passing  the  gate  of  the  great  workhouse  ( Scottici  poor- 
house)  in  the  Parliamentary  Road,  a  few  'years  afterwards,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age  ravenously  devouring  a 
piece  of  dry  bread  on  the  public  street,  and  bearing  all  the  appearance  of 
being  in  a  chronic  state  of  starvation.  Fancying  I  knew  his  features,  I 
asked  if  his  name  were  not  Mackenzie.  He  at  once  became  much  excited, 
addressed  me  by  name,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  no.  employment ; 
that  his  father  and  mother,  who  formerly  supported  him,  were  now  both 
inmates  of  the  “  poorhouse,”  to  which  he  himself  had  no  claim  for  admis¬ 
sion,  being  young  and  without  any  bodily  disqualification  for  work,  and 
that  he  was  literally  homeless  and  starving.  The  matron,  he  informed  me, 
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gave  him  daily  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  but  durst  not,  under  the  rules,  give  him 
regular  maintenance.  In  an  agony  of  grief  he  deplored  his  ever  leaving  me 
under  evil  advice,  and  on  my  unexpectedly  offering  to  take  him  back  he  burst 


well,  and  the  Saturday  was  held  ( more  workmen)  as  a  succeeding  day  of  fes¬ 
tival.  All  this,  however,  I  only  learned  after  what  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 
On  the  Tuesday  morning  following,  immediately  before  8  A.M.,  in  my  house 
on  Campden  Hill,  I  had  the  following  manifestation— I  cannot  call  it  a  dream ; 
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my  bedroom,  much  excited,  and  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  exclaimed, 
“  Oh,  James,  here’s  a  terrible  end  to  the  workmen’s  ball — Robert  MaStenzle  has 
committed  suicide  !  ”  With  now  a  full  conviction  of  the  meaning  of  the  vision, 
I  at  once  quietly  and  firmly  said,  “  No,  he  has  not  committed  suicide.” 
“How  can  you  possibly  know  that?”  “Because  he  has  just  been  here  to 
tell  me.” 

I  have  purposely  not  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
narrative,  that  on  looking  at  Mackenzie  I  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  countenance.  It  was  of  an  indescribable  bluish-pale  colour,  and  on 
his  forehead  appeared  spots  which  seemed  like  blots  of  sweat.  For  this  I 
could  not  account,  but  by  the  following  post  my  manager  informed  me  that  he 
was  wrong  in  writing  me  of  suicide.  That  on  Saturday  night,  Mackenzie,  on 
going  home,  had  lifted  a  small  black  bottle  containing  aqua  fortis  (which  he 
used  for  staining  the  wood  of  birdcages,  made  for  amusement),  believing  this 
to  be  whisky,  and  pouring  out  a  wine-glassful,  had  drunk  it  off  at  a  gulp,  dying 
on  the  Sunday  in  great  agony.  Here  then,  was  the  solution  of  his  being 
innocent  of  what  he  was  accused  of — suicide,  seeing  that  he  had  inadvertently 
drunk  aqua  fortis,  a  deadly  poison.  Still  pondering  upon  the  peculiar  colour 
of  his  countenance,  it  struck  me  to  consult  some  authorities  on  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  aqua  fortis,  and  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh’s  “  Domestic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,”  p.  r72, 1  found  these  words  under  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric 
acid.  .  .  .  “  The  skin  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  countenance  livid  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of  dreadful  suffering.”  .  .  .  “  Aquafortis  produces  the  same  effect  as 
sulphuric,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  external  stains,  if  any,  are  yellow 
instead  of  brown.”  This  refers  to  indication  of  sulphuric  acid,  “generally  out¬ 
side  of  the  mouth,  in  the  shape  of  brown  spots.”  Having  no  desire  to 
accommodate  my  facts  to  this  scientific  description,  I  give  the  quotations  freely, 
only  at  the  same  time  s’tating  that  previously  to  reading  the  passage  in  Mr. 
Walsh’s  book,  I  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these  symptoms,  and  I 
consider  that  they  agree  fairly  and  sufficiently  with  what  I  saw,  viz.,  a  livid 
face  covered  with  a  remarkable  sweat,  and  having  spots  (particularly '  on  the 
forehead),  which,  in  my  dream,  I  thought  great  blots  of  perspiration.  It  seems 
not  a  little  striking  that  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  these  symptoms,  and 
yet  should  take  note  of  them.  f 

I  have  little  remark  to  make  beyond  this,  that  in  speaking  of  this  matter, 
to  me  very  affecting  and  solemn,  I  have  been  quite  disgusted  by  sceptics 
treating  it  as  a  hallucination,  in  so  far  as  that  my  dream  must  have  been  on 
the  Wednesday  morning,  being  that  after  the  receipt  of  my  manager’s  letter 
informing  me  of  the  supposed  suicide.  This  explanation  is  too  absurd  to 
require  a  serious  answer..  My  manager  first  heard  of  the  death  on  the  Monday 
— wrote  me  on  that  day  as  above— and  on  the  Tuesday  wrote  again  explaining 
the  true  facts.  The  dream  was  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  immediately  before 
the  8  a.m.  post  delivery,  hence  the  thrice  emphatic  “Ye’ll  sune  ken.”  I  attribute 
the  whole  to  Mackenzie’s  yearning  gratitude  for  being  rescued  from  a  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  starvation,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  stand  well  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  coloured  nothing,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

D. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  D.’s  corroboration  : — 

In  regard  to  the  remarkable  dream  my  husband  had  when  Robert 
Mackenzie’s  death  took  place  through  inadvertently  drinking  some  aqua  fortis, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  of  what  took  place  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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On  the  Tuesday  morning  after  the  occurrence  I  was  downstairs  early,  and 
at  8  o’cloet  was  handed  a  letter,  just  received  from  the  postman,  and  addressed 
to  Mr.  D.  Seeing  it  was  from  our  manager  in  Glasgow,  I  opened  it,  and  was 
much  grieved  to  find  that  it  was  to  tell  us  that  Robert  Mackenzie  had  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  I  ran  upstairs  to  Mr.  D.’s  bedroom  with  the  letter  in  my  hand, 
and  in  much  excitement.  I  found  him  apparently  just  coming  out  of  sleep,  and 
hastily  cried  out  to  him,  exactly  as  he  has  described  to  you.  I  need  not  go 
over  the  words,  which  have  often  been  repeated  amongst  us  since,  and  I  can 
confirm  his  narrative  regarding  them,  as  given  to  you,  in  every  particular.  The 
whole  affair  gave  us  a  great  shock,  and  put  an  end  to  the  'workmen’s  balls  for 
some  four  or  five  years.  Mr.  D.’s  dream  was  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation 
at  the  time.  I  knew  Mackenzie  well.  He  was  a  pale,  large-eyed,  and  earnest¬ 
looking  young  man,  with  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  D., trough  circumstances. 
The  next  day’s  post  brought  us  the  actual  facts.  'tiV' 

J-  D- 

731.  Here,  too,  may  be  placed  two  cases— those  of  Dr.  Bruce  (in 
Chapter  IV.,  426  A)  and  Miss  Hall  (see  731  A) — where  there  are  successive 
pictures  of  a'  death  and  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  the  body.  The 
milieux  of  the  percipients,  the  nature  of  the  deaths,  are  here  again  totally 
disparate ;  yet  we  seem  to  see  the  same  unknown  laws  producing  effects 
closely  similar. 

In  Dr.  Bruce’s  case  one  might  interpret  the  visions  as  coming  to  the 
percipient  through  the  mind  of  his  wife,  who  was  present  at  the  scene  of 
the  murder.  But  this  explanation  would  be  impossible  in  Miss  Hall’s 
case.  Rather  it  seems  as  though  some  telepathic  link,  set  up  between 
the  dying  brother  and  the  sister,  had  been  maintained  after  death 
until  all  duties  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  departed.  The  case  reminds 
one  of  the  old  Homeric  notions  of  the '  restless  appeal  of  unburied 
comrades. 

732.  In  the  case  of  Mrs,  Green,  already  quoted  in  Chapter  IV.,  429  D, 
we  come  across'a'n  interesting  problem.  Two  women  are  drowned  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  A  friend  has  apparently  a  clairvoyant  vision 
of  the  scene,  yet  not  at  the  moment  when'  it  occurred,  but  many  hours 
afterwards,  and  about-  the  time  when  another  person,  deeply  interested, 
heard  of  the  death.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
apparently  clairvoyant  scene  was  in  reality  impressed  telepathically  on 
the  percipient  by  another  living  mind.  I  think,  however,  that  both  the 
nature  of  the  vision  and  certain  analogies,  which  will  appear  later  in  our 
argument,  point  to  a  different  view,  involving  an  agency  both  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  living.  I  conjecture  that  a  current  of  influence  may  be  started 
by  a  deceased  person,  which,  however,  only  becomes  strong  enough  to  be 
perceptible  to-its  object  when  reinforced  by  some  vivid  current  of  emotion 
arising  in  living  minds.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  yet  provable ;  yet  the 
hint  may  be  of  . value  when  the  far-reaching  interdependencies  of  telepathy 
between  the  two  worlds  come  to  be  better  understood. 

733.  Two  singular  cases  in  this  group  remain,  where  the  departed 
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spirit,  long  after  death,  seems  pre-occupied  with  the  spot  where  his  bodes 
are  laid.  The  first  of  these  cases  (see  733  A)  approaches  foce  j  the 
second  (in  which  the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  had  probably  been  murdered 
about  forty  years  before  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  dream;  see 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  35)  stands  alone  among  our  narratives  in 
the  tragedy  which  follows  on  the  communication.  Mr.  Podmore  in  an 
article  in  the  same  volume  (p.  303)  suggests  other  theories  to  account  for 
this  case  without  invoking  the  agency  of  the  dead  :  but  to  me  the  least 
impossible  explanation  is  still  the  notion  that  the  murdered  man’s  dreams 
harked  back  after  all  those  years  to  his  remote  unconsecrated  grave.  I 
may  refer  further  to  another  case  (in  Proceedings  S.P.Rf,  vol.  iv.  p.  155, 
footnote)  where  feelings  of  horror  and  depression  were  constantly  experi¬ 
enced  in  a  room  over  which  a  baby’s  body  was  afterwards  found.  This 
case  makes,  perhaps,  for  another  explanation — depending  not  so  much  on 
any  continued  influence  of  the  departed  spirit  as  on  some  persistent  influ¬ 
ence  inhering  in  the  bones  themselves — deposited  under  circumstances  of 
terror  or  anguish,  and  possibly  in  some  way  still  radiating  a  malignant 
memory.  Bizarre  as  this  interpretation  looks,  we  shall  finds  some  con¬ 
firmation  of  such  a  possibility  in  our  chapter  on  Possession.  Yet  another 
case  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and  given  in  733  B,  supplies  a  variant 
on  this  view ,  suggesting,  as  Edward  Gurney  has  remarked,  the  local 
imprintation  of  a  tragic  picture,  by  whom  and  upon  what  we  cannot  tell. 

I  think  it  well  to  suggest  even  these  wild  conjectures ;  so  long  as  they 
are  understood  to  be  conjectures  and  nothing  more.  I  hold  it  probable 
that  those  communications,  of  which  telepathy  from  one  spirit  to  another 
forms  the  most  easily  traceable  variety,  are  in  reality  infinitely  varied  and 
complex,  and  show  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  forms  which  must  for 
long  remain  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 

734.  The  next  class  of  cases  in  this  series  well  illustrates  this 
unexpectedness.  It  has  only  been  as  the  result  of  a  gradual  accumulation 
of  concordant  cases  that  I  have  come  to  believe  there  is  some  reality  in 
the  bizarre  supposition  that  the  departed  spirit  is  sometimes  specially 
aware  of  the  time  at  which  news  of  his  death  is  about  to  reach  some 
given  friend.  Proof  of  such  knowledge  on  his  part  is  rendered  harder  by 
the  alternative  possibility  that  the  friend  may  by  clairvoyance  become 
aware  of  a  letter  in  his  own  proximity.  As  was  shown  in  Phantasms  of 
the  Living,  there  is  some  evidence  for  such  clairvoyance  even  in  cases 
where  the  letter  seen  is  quite  uniniportant®(see  also  421  H  and  J  and 
656  B) .  May  there  be  here  also  some  conjuncture  of  the  spheres  of 
knowledge’  of  the  departed  and  the  incarnate  spirits,  so  that  a  glimpse  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  one  in  some  way  reinforces  a  glimpse  obtained  by  the  other? 

I  quote  a  typically  difficult  instance  of  this  coincidence  of  an 
apparition  with  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  a  death. 

From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  409.  The  case  was  sent  to  us  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  percipient  being  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Tandy,  vicar 
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of  West  Ward,  near  Wigton,  Cumberland,  formerly  of  Loweswater,  who 


735.  .  This  incident,  taken  alone  and  without  any  apparent  connection 
with  other  forms  of  action  of  the  departed,  seems  almost  too  quaint  to  be 
included  in  a  more  or  less  coherent  series  like  the  present.  But  a  hint 

1  The  narrative  is  undated,  but  the  first  part  of  it  was  printed  in  the  Journal  S.P.R. 
for  January  1885.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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towards  its  comprehension  is  given  by  certain  other  cases  where  the  per¬ 
cipient  states  that  a  cloud  of  unreasonable  depression  fell  upon' him  about 
the  time  of  his  friend’s  death  at  a  distance,  and  continued  until  the  actual 
news  arrived ;  when,  instead  of  becoming  intensified,  it  lifted  suddenly. 
In  one  or  two  such  cases  there  was  an  actual  presence  or  apparition,  which 
seemed  to  hang  about  until  the  news  arrived,  and  then  disappeared. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  sometimes  a  happy  vision  of  the  departed 
preluding  the  news,  as  though  to  prepare  the  percipient’s  mind  for  the 
shock  (735  A) .  The  suggested  inference  is  that  in  such  cases  the  spirit’s 
attention  is  more  or  less  continuously  directed  to  the  survivor  until  the 
news  reaches  him.  This  does  not,  of  course,  explain  how  the  spirit  learns 
as  to  the  arrival  of  the  news ;  yet  it  makes  that  piece  of  knowledge  seem  a 
less  isolated  thing. 

736.  And  here  I  will  quote  a  case  so  divergent  from  accepted  types 
that  the  ordinary  retailer  of  ghost  stories  might  well  be  tempted  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence  as  incomprehensibly  absurd.  As  will  presently  be  seen, 
however,  it  fits  with  singular  appropriateness  into  just  this  place  in  my  series. 

The  case  was  sent  to  Professor  James,  and  I  quote  it  from  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  220. 

- ,  Wis„  September  12nd,  1890. 

A  very  unusual  thing  occurred  to  the  writer  and  one  other  person— my 

sister,  Miss  Mary  Q. — at  the  city  of - ,  Wisconsin,  on  the  5th  day  of 

November  1885,  at  10  o’clock  p.m. 

Our  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Margaret  Q.  R.,  died  at  our  home,  in  said  city  of 

- ,  Wisconsin,  on  the  above  date,  at  8.40  P.M.,  very  suddenly,  of  pneumonia. 

Our  youngest  half-brother,  Robert  B.  R.,  was  working  at  S - ,  N.  Dakota,  at 

that  time,  about  700  miles  distant  from - ,  Wisconsin.  At  9.45  we  retired  to  , 

the  guests’  chamber,  a  room  over  the  south  parlour,  and  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  said  parlour,  having  two  windows  to  the  south  and  one  to  the 
east.  There  were  two  beds  in  this  large  room,  and  I  lay  on  one  and  my  sister 
on  the  other,  trying  to  compose  our  broken  hearts,  for  we  loved  our  mother  very 
dearly.  The  night  was  cold  and  the  windows  were  all  closed,  except  the  east 
was  down  at  the  top  a  few  inches,  when,  lo !  we  both  distinctly  heard  at  the 
same  instant  my  brother,  Robert  B.  R.,  singing,  “  We  had  better  bide  a  wee,” 
in  a  clear,  deep  tenor,  accompanied  by  a  high-pitched  soprano  and  an  old- 
fashioned  small  melodeon  accompaniment,  and  it  sounded  as  though  they  were 
up  on  a  level  with  our  windows,  about  15  feet  from  the  ground;  and'  I  arose 
and  threw  up  the  south-west  window,  from  whence  the  sounds  seemed  to 
proceed,  and  then  they — the  singing — moved  to  the  next,  or  south-east,  window, 
and  sang  another  verse.  And  I  threw  that  up  and  saw  nothing,  but  still  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  the  words  as  well  as  the  music,  and  so  round  to  the  east  window, 
where  they  sang  the  last  verse,  and  then  the  music  seemed  to  float  away  to  the 
north.  But  the  queer  part  of  this  occurrence  is  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time 

that  we  heard  my  brother  singing  in - ,  Wisconsin,  he  was  singing  the  same 

song  before  an.  audience,  with  the  identical  accompaniment,  an  old,  tiny 
melodeon,  and  a  high-pitched  soprano  young  lady — a  Miss  E.,  of  North 
Dakota — as  we  learned  two  days  afterwards,  when  he  came  home  in  response 
to  our  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  our  mother. 

Any  verification  of  the  above  facts  will  be  cheerfully  made. 

(Signed)  [Miss  Q  ] 
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Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  6th  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  in  reply  to  your 
request  for  corroborative  testimony  relative  to  the  “phenomenal  occurrence” 
on  the  night  of  November  5th,  1885,  at  Janesville,  Rock  Co.,  Wisconsin — that 


programme,  for  as  Robert  stated  to  us  when  he  arrived  on  that  sad  occasion 
— the  death  of  our  good  mother — he  informed  us  that  the  telegram  was  brought 
to  him,  and  was  held  by  the  operator  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  entertainment  by 
telling  him  before  he  sang,  and  we— my  sister  Mary  Q.  and  I— both  heard 
every  note,  and  word  of  that  song  sung  about  seven  hundred  miles  away, 
while  our  mother’s  remains  were  in  the  parlour  under  our  bedroom. — Cordially 
yours,  (Signed)  [Miss  Q.] 

Miss  Mary  Q.  writes  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as  follows : — 

- ,  Wis.,  November  l$/h,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — [In  reply  to]  your  kind  note  of  inquiry,  relative  to  my  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  night  of  November  5th,  1885,  they  were  such  as  have  been 
,  described  by  my  sister  [Miss  Q.J,  who  is  a  lover  of  scientific  research,  and  is 
not  so  timid  as  I  and  my  brother;  the  latter  is  very  much  opposed  to  either 
of  us  making  known  our  experience  on  that  night,  and  has  urged  me  not  to 


December  igih. — A  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  B.  “  R.,”  and  an 
envelope,  with  official,  stamp  of  our  Society  on  the  cover,  has  been  returned  to 
me,  unopened,  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  ”R.,”  so  that  further  corroboration  is  lacking, 
at  least  for  the  present. — R.  H. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Miss  Mary  Q.’s  letter  is  virtually  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Q.’s  account ;  and  that  Mr.  Q.’s  action  is  in  harmony  with 
his  sister’s  belief  that  he  cannot  deny,  but  does  not  wish  to  confirm,  the 
truth  of  this  singular  narrative. 

Now  here  the  two  minds  aware  of  the  mother’s  death  were  the  mother’s 
own  mind  and  the  telegraphist’s.  The  telegraphist  was  certainly  aware 
that,  when  the  song  came  to  an  end,  he  should  have  to  communicate  to  the 
singer  a  painful  shock.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  telegraphist  did  not 
know  the  senders  of  the  telegram ;  had  no  means  of  picturing  them  or 
their  surroundings.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  more  in  accordance 
with  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  mother’s  mind  was  aware  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  communication,  and  transmitted,  perhaps  scarce  consciously,  to  her 
daughters  the  sensation  of  the  trivial  and  tiresome  cause  of  delay.  I 
give  in  736  A  an  incident  equally  grotesque,  where  also  the  indication 
is  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  person,  who  perceives  the 
news  of  his  death  kept  back  by  vexatious  accidents.  And  I  add  thereto 
Mr.  Cameron  Grant’s  case  (736  B),  where  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  news 
of  Lord  Z.’s  death  was  specially  difficult  to  calculate  by  ordinary  means 
— Mr.  Grant  being  in  a  wild  part  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Grant’s  impulse  to 
draw  what  turned  out  to  be  Lord  Z.’s  death-scene  might  place  this  case 
among  motor  automatisms.  There  is  naturally  no  clear  line  between 
seeing  a  scene  in  one’s  mind’s  eye  and  feeling  an  impulse  to  draw  it 
on  paper.  Finally,  I  quote  in  736  C  a  case  where  a  phantasmal  appear¬ 
ance  became  visible  while  the  percipient  actually  held  in  her  hand 
an  unopened  letter,  announcing,  not  the  decedent’s  death,  but  her 
dangerous  illness.  And  on  the  strength  of  all  these  cases,  and  of  some, 
less  striking,  I  repeat  my  suggestion  that  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the  degree 
of  knowledge  of  earthly  affairs  possessed  by  the  departed,  and-  of  the  causes 
which  permit  or  stimulate  their  apparition,  this  possibility  of  their  following 
the  diffusion  of  news  of  their  own  death  may  be  well  worth  our  continued 
attention. 

737.  Having  thus  discussed  a  number  of  cases  where  the  apparition 
shows  varying  degrees  of  knowledge  or  memory,  I  pass  on  to  the  some¬ 
what  commoner  type,  where  the  apparition  lacks  the  power  or  the  impulse 
to  communicate  any  message  much  more  definite  than  that  all-important 
one — of  his  own  continued  life  and  love.  These  cases,  nevertheless, 
might  be  subdivided  on  many  lines.  Each  apparition,  even  though  it  be 
momentary,  is  a  phenomenon  complex  in  more  ways  than  our  minds  can 
follow.  We  must  look  for  some  broad  line  of  demarcation,  which  may 
apply  to  a  great  many  different  incidents,  while  continuing  to  some  extent 
the  series  which  we  have  already  been  descending — from  knowledge  and 
purpose  on  the  deceased  person’s  part  down  to  vagueness  and  apparent 
automatism. 

Such  a  division — gradual,  indeed,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  more 
instructive — exists  between  personal  and  local  apparitions ;  between  mani- 
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festations  plainly  intended  to  impress  the  minds  of  certain  definite 
survivors  and  manifestations  in  accustomed  haunts,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  may  be  destined  to  impress  survivors,  but  which  degenerate  and 
disintegrate  into  sights  and  sounds  too  meaningless  to  prove  either  purpose 
or  intelligence. 

738.  Let  us  look,  then,  for  these  characteristics,  not  expecting,  of 
course,  that  our  series  will  be  logically  simple ;  for  it  must  often  happen 
that  the  personal  and  local  impulses  will  be  indistinguishable,  as  when 
the  desired  percipient  is  inhabiting  the  familiar  home.  But  we  may  begin 
with  some  cases  where  the  apparition  has  shown  itself  in  some  scene 
altogether  strange  to  the  deceased  person. 

We  have  had,  of  course,  a  good  many  cases  of  this  type  already.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  apparition  with  the  red  scratch  (717)  ;  such  was  the 
apparition  in  the  Countess  Kapnist’s  carriage  (727),  and  the  apparition 
to  Mrs.  B.  at  Fiesole  (728  B).  Such  cases,  indeed,  occur  most  frequently 
— and  this  fact  is  itself  significant — among  the  higher  and  more  de¬ 
veloped  forms  of  manifestation.  Among  the  briefer,  less-developed  appar¬ 
itions  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal,  these  invasions  by  the  phantasm 
of  quite  unknown  territory  are  relatively  few.  I  will  begin  by  referring 
to  a  curious  case,  where  the  impression  given  is  that  of  a  spiritual  pre¬ 
sence  which  seeks  and  finds  the  percipient,  but  is  itself  too  confused  for 
coherent  communication  (Mrs.  Lightfoot’s  case,  429  B).  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  narrative  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  previous  indications 
of  a  state  of  posthumous  bewilderment  supervening  before  the  spirit  has 
adjusted  its  perceptions  to  the  new  environment. 

739.  In  cases  like  Mrs.  Lightfoot’s,  where  the  percipient’s  surroundings 
are  unknown  to  the  deceased  person,  and  especially  in  cases  where  the 
intimation  of  a  death  reaches  the  percipient  when  at  sea  (as  in  739  A) , 
there  is  plainly  nothing  except  the  percipient’s  own  personality  to  guide 
the  spirit  in  his  search.  We  have  several  narratives  of  this  type.  In  one 
of  these — Archdeacon  Farler’s,  already  referred  to  in  710— the  appari¬ 
tion  appears  twice,  the  second  appearance  at  least  being  subsequent 
to  the  death.  It  is  plain  that  if  in  such  a  case  the  second  apparition 
conveys  no  fresh  intelligence,  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is'  more  than  a 
subjective  recrudescence  of  the  first.  Yet  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its 
veridical  character,  since  we  have  cases  (like  Miss  Hall’s,  cited  in  713  A) 
where  successive  manifestations  do  bring  fresh  knowledge,  and  seem  to 
show  a  continued  effort  to  communicate.  In  this  connection  I  may 
refer  to  an  experience  of  a  witness  who  has  had  many  experiences,  Mr. 
Keulemans  (see  662  A,  &c.),  where  his  little  son  appeared  to  him  both 
about  the  time  of  death  and  again  after  death  (739  C).  In  that  case  the 
child,  it  would  appear,  sought  his  father  first  in  familiar,  then  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

Then,  again,  there  are  auditory  cases  where  the  phantasmal  .peech  has 
occurred  in  places  not  known  to  the  deceased  person.  One  such  case 
is  that  of  Mr.  Wambey  (see  735  A).  In  739  B  I  give  a  case  in  which  an 
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apparition  was  seen  several  weeks  after  death,  the  death  being  unknown 
to  the  percipient. 

740.  One  specially  impressive  characteristic  of  apparitions  (as  has 
been  already  remarked)  is  their  occasional  collectivity — the  fact  that  more 
percipients  than  one  sometimes  see  or  hear  the  phantasmal  figure  or 
voice  simultaneously.  When  one  is  considering  the  gradual  decline  in 
definiteness  and  apparent  purpose  from  one  group  of  apparitions  to 
another,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  this  characteristic — in  my  view  so 
important — is  found  to  accompany  especially  the  higher,  more  intelligent 
manifestations. 

I  cannot  find  that  this  is  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  I  think,  in  cases 
of  mere  haunting  that  we  oftenest  find  that  the  figure  is  seen  by  several 
persons  at  once,  or  else  (a  cognate  phenomenon)  by  several  persons 
successively.  I  know  not  how  to  explain  this  apparent  tendency.  Could 
we  admit  the  underlying  assumptions,  it  would  suit  the  view  that  the 
“  haunting  ”  spirits  are  “  earthbound,”  and  thus  somehow  nearer  to  matter 
than  spirits  more  exalted.  Yet  instances  of  collectivity  are  scattered 
through  all  classes  of  apparitions;  and  the  irregular  appearance  of  a 
characteristic  which  seems  to  us  so  fundamental  affords  another  lesson 
how  great  may  be  the  variety  of  inward  mechanism  in  cases  which  to  us 
might  seem  constructed  on  much  the  same  type.1 

741.  I  pass  on  to  a  group  of  cases  whifch  are  both  personal  and 
local ;  although  the  personal  element  in  most  of  them — the  desire 
to  manifest  to  the  friend — may  seem  more  important  than  the  local 
element — the  impulse  to  revisit  some  accustomed  haunt. 

In  the  first  case  which  I  shall  cite  the  deceased  person^  image  is  seen 
simultaneously  by  several  members  of  his  own  household,  in  his  own 
house.  Note  the  analogy  to  a  collective  crystal  vision. 

The  account  is  taken  from  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
It  is  given  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  W.  Lett,  of  the  Military  and  Royal  Naval 
Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

December  yd,  1883. 

On  the  jth  April  1873  my  wife’s  father,  Captain  Towns,  died  at  his 
residence,  Cranbrook,  Rose  Bay,  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales.  About  six  weeks 
after  his  death  my  wife  had  occasion,  one  evening  about  nine  o’clock,  to  go  to 
one  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  house.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  young  lady, 
Miss  Berthon,  and  as  they  entered  the  room — the  gas  was  burning  all  the  time 
— they  were  amazed  to  see,  reflected  as  it  were  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  image  of  Captain  Towns.  It  was  barely  half  figure,  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  part  of  the  arms  only  showing — in  fact,  it  was  like  an  ordinary 
medallion  portrait,  but  life-size.  The  face  appeared  wan  and  pale,  as  it  did 
before  his  death,  and  he  wore  a  kind  of  grey  flannel  jacket,  in  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  sleep.  Surprised  and  half  alarmed  at  what  they  saw,  their 
first  idea  was  that  a  portrait  had  been  hung  in  the  room,  and  that  what  they 
saw  was  its  reflection ;  but  there  was  no  picture  of  the  kind, 
in  740  a!  tamappearances,col'ectlvely  seen;lnt  death  chambe 
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independent,  and  not  due  to  any  suggestioi 


I  add  in  741 A  another  collective  case  noticeable  from  the  fact  that 
the  departed  spirit  appears  to  influence  two  persons  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  in  a  concordant  way,  so  that  one  of  them  becomes  conscious 
of  the  appearance  to  the  other.  Compare  with  this  the  incident  given 
at  the  end  of  751  A,  when  Miss  Campbell  has  a  vision  of  her  friend 
seeing  an  apparition  at  a  time  when  this  is  actually  occurring. 

742.  In  the  case  which  I  shall  n«tt  quote,  the  evidence,  though 
coming  from  a  young  boy,  is  clear  and  good,  and  the  incident  itself  is 
thoroughly  characteristic.  The  decedent  was  satisfying  both  a  local  and 
a  personal  attraction. 

We  owe  this  case  (which  I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol. 
viii.  p.  173)  to  the  kindness  of  Lady  Gore  Booth,  from  whom  I  first  heard 
the  account  by  word  of  mouth.  Her  son  (then  a  schoolboy  aged  10)  was 
the  percipient,  and  her  youngest  daughter,  then  aged  15,  also  gives  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  incident  as  follows  : — 

Lissadell,  Sligo,  February  1S91. 

On  the  10th  of  April  1889,  at  about  half-past  nine  o’clock  A.M.,  my  youngest 
brother  and  I  were  going  down  a  short  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  kitchen,  to 
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fetch  food  for  my  chickens,  as  usual.  We  were  about  half-way  down,  my 
brother  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  me,  when  he  suddenly  said— ‘-“Why,  there’s 
John  Blaney,  I  didn’t  know  he  was  in  the  house !  ”  John  Bianey  was  a  boy 
who  lived  not  far  from  us,  and  he  had  been  employed  in  the  house  as  hall-boy 
not  long  before.  I  said  that  I  was  sure  it  was  not  he  (for  I  knew  he  had  left 
some  months  previously  on  account  of  ill-health),  and  looked  down  into  the 
passage,  but  saw  no  one.  The  passage  was  a  long  one,  with  a  rather  sharp 
turn  in  it,  so  we  ran  quickly  down  the  last  few  steps,  and  looked  round  the 
corner,  but  nobody  was  there,  and  the  only  door  he  could  have  gone  through 
was  shut.  As  we  went  upstairs  my  brother  said,  “  How  pale  and  ill  John 
looked,  and  why  did  he  stare  so  ?  ”  I  asked  what  he  was  doing.  My  brother 
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or  from  him,  it  may  be  said,  reverted  to  well-known  haunts,  and  was 
discerned  in  habitual  surroundings.  But  even  of  this  there '  is  no  sure 
indication.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  dead  boy  waited  to  manifest  until 
his  young  master  reached  a  suitable  spot,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  living 
boy’s  presence  in  that  spot  merely  enabled  him  to  discern  some  influence  ' 
which  might  have  been  discernible  in  that  spot  possibly  at  any  moment 
during  some  hours,  if  the  fitting  percipient  had  been  at  hand.  Or  else, 
and  perhaps  more  simply,  we  may  suppose  that  there  was  a  mere 
influence  transmitted  from  the  departed  mind  to  the  living  mind,  which 
influence  the  living  mind  discerned  when  in  surroundings  in  which  its 
own  recollection  of  the  decedent  might  most  readily  be  evoked. 

I  add  in  742  A  a  somewhat  similar  case.  The  figure  of  the  grand¬ 
mother  looking  at  the  clock  resembles  the  figure  of  the  pantry-boy  seen  in 
the  offices,  but  was  seen  by  both  persons  in  a  position  to  see  it,  instead 
of  by  one  only.  See  also  an  account  given  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  93,  by  the  Rev,  G.  Lewis  of  his  seeing  an  apparition  of  a  young  man 
who — unknown  to  him — had  died  three  days  before.  The  young  man 
had  much  wished  to  see  Mr.  Lewis  before  he  died,  but  Mr.  Lewis,  not 
having  heard  of  his  illness,  had  not  been  to  visit  him.  This  narrative,  if 
interpreted  in  the  way  which  the.  percipient  suggests,  might  have  been 
placed  among  cases  where  the.  figure  communicates  a  message;  the  re¬ 
proachful  expression  implying  a  recollected  sense  of  injury.  It  is,. at  any 
rate,  an  example  of  the  class. now  under  discussion. 

743.  The  case  given  in  743  A — which  comes  from  excellent  inform¬ 
ants — is  one  of  those  which  correspond  most  nearly  to  what  one  would 
desire  in  a  posthumous  message.  I  may  refer  also  to  General  Campbell’s 
case  (in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  476)  in  which  a  long-continued 
series  of  unaccountable  noises  and  an  apparition  twice  seen  by  a  child  in 
the  house  suggested  to  the  narrator  the  agency  of  his  dead  wife.  The 
case,  which  depends  for  its  evidential  force  on  a  great  mass  of  detail, 
is  too  long  for  me  to  quote ;  but  it  is  worth  study,  as  is  any  case 
where  there  seems  evidence  of  persistent  effort  to  manifest,  meeting  with 
one .  knows  not  what  difficulty.  It  may  be  that  in  such  a  story  there 
is  nothing  but  strange  coincidence,  or  it  may  be  that  from  records  of 
partially  successful  effort,  renewed  often  and  in  ambiguous  ways,  we  shall 
hereafter  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  that  curtain  of  obstruction  which 
now  seems  so  arbitrary  in  its  sudden  lifting,  its  sudden  fall. 

744.  I  will  conclude  this  group  with  three  cases  closely  similar,  all 
well  attested,  and  all  of  them  capable  of  explanation  either  on  local  or 
personal  grounds.  In  the  first  (see  744  A)  an  apparition  is  seen  by  two 
persons  in  a  house  in  Edinburgh,  a  few  hours  before  the  death  of  a  lady 
who  had  lived  there,  and  whose  body  was  to  be  brought  back  to  it.  In 
the  second  (see  744  B)  the  dead  librarian  haunts  his  library,  but  in  the 
library  are  members  of  his  old  staff.  In  the  third,  the  dead  wife  loiters 
round  her  husband’s  tomb,  but  near  it  passes  a  gardener  who  had  been 
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in  her  employ.  This  last — the  case  of  Mrs.  de  Frdville  and  the  gar¬ 
dener  Bard — I  must  insert  in  the  text.  As  often  happens  when  (as  1 
do  here)  one  knows  the  percipient  and  his  milieu,  even  the  very  plot  of 
ground  on  which  he  dodged  about  to  watch  the  phantom,  one  feels  a 
reality  in  the  incident  which  the  most  satisfactory  depositions  from  a 
distafice  will  not  always  bring.  The  case  is  quoted  from  Phantasms  of 
the  Living,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  Gurney  there  remarks  of  it : — 

The  next  case  again  exhibits  the  slight  deferment  of  the  percipient’s  expe¬ 
rience  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  But  its  chief  interest  is  as  illustrating 
what  may  be  called  a  local,  as  distinct  from  a  personal,  rapport  between  the 
parties  concerned.  The  percipient,  at  the  moment  of  his  impression,  was 
contemplating  a  spot  with  which  the  agent  was  specially  connected,  and  which 
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the  two),  and  peered  forward  to  see  whether  the  tomb  was  open,  as  she  hid  the 
part  of  the  tomb  which  opened.  I  slightly  stumbled  on  a  hassock  of  grass,  and 
looked  at  my  feet  for  a  moment  ,  only.  When  1  looked  up  she  was  gone.  She 
could  not  possibly  have  got  out  of  the  churchyard,  as  in  order  to  reach  any  of 
the  exits  she  must  have  passed  me  .3  So  I  took  for  granted  that  she  had  quickly 
gone  into  the  tomb.  I  went  up  to  the  door,  which  I  expected  to  find  open,  but 
to  my  surprise  it  was  shut  and  had  not  been  opened,  as  there  was  no  key  in 
the  lock.  I  rather  hoped  to  have  a  look  into  the  tomb  myself,  so  I  went  back 
again  and  shook  the  gate  to  make  sure,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  one’s 
having  been  there.  I  was  then  much  startled  and  looked  at  the  clock,  which 
marked  9.20.  When  I  got  home  I  half  thought  it  must  have  been  my  fancy, 
but  I  told  my  wife  that  I  had  seen  Mrs.  de  Frdville. 

Next  day,_when  my  little  boy  told  me  that  she  was  dead,  I  gave  a  start, 
which  my  companion  noticed,  I  was  so  much  taken  aback. 

I  have  never  had  any  other  hallucination  whatever. 

'■  Alfred  Bard. 

Mrs.  Bard’s  testimony  is  as  follows  : — 

July  Zth,  1885. 

When  Mr.  Bard  came  home,  he  said,  “I  have  seen  Mrs.  de  Frdville  to¬ 
night,  leaning  with  her  elbow  on  the  palisade,  looking  at  me.  I  turned  again 
to  look  at  her  and  she  was  gone.  She  had  cloak  and  bonnet  on.”  He  got 
home  as  usual  between  nine  and  ten.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  May  1885. 

Sarah  Bard. 

The  Times  obituary  confirms  the  date  of  the  death. 

From  information  more  recently  received  (see  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol. 
v.  p.  415)  we  learn  that  the  lady  was  found  dead  at  2  p.m. — not  7.30  p.m. 
as  stated  above — so  that  the  apparition  was  seen  about  seven  and  a  half 
hours  after  the  death.  This,  as  Gurney  remarked,  makes  it  still  more 
difficult  to  regard  the  case  as  a  telepathic  impression  transmitted  at  the 
moment  of  death,  and  remaining  latent  in  the  mind  of  the  percipient. 
The  incident  suggests  rather  that  Bard  had  come  upon  Mrs.  de 
Frdville’s  spirit,  so  to  say,  unawares.  One  cannot  imagine  that  she 
specially  wished  him  to  see  her,  and  to  see  her  engaged  in  what  seems 
so  needless  and  undignified  a  retracing  of  currents  of  earthly  thought. 
Rather  this  seems  a  rudimentary  haunting — an  incipient  lapse  into  those 
aimless,  perhaps  unconscious,  reappearances  in  familiar  spots  which  may 
persist  (as  it  would  seem)  for  many  years  after  death. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  of  Colonel  Crealock  (in  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  432)  where  a  soldier  who  had  been  dead  some  hours  was 
seen  by  his  superior  officer  in  camp  at  night  rolling  up  and  taking  away 
his  bed. 

745.  It  is,  indeed,  mainly  by  dwelling  on  these  intermediate  cases, 

1  I  was  conducted  oyer  Hinxton  churchyard  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  can  attest  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bard’s  description  of  the  relative  position  of  the  church,  the 
tomb,  and  the  exits.  The  words  “must  have  passed  me,”  however,  give  a  slightly 
erroneous  impression;  “must  have  come  very  near  me,”  would  be  the  more  correct 
description.-F.  W.  H.  M. 
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between  a  message-bringing  apparition  and  a  purposeless  haunt,  that  we 
have  most  hope  of  understanding  the  typical  haunt  which,  white  if  has 
been  in  a  sense  the  most  popular  of  all  our  phenomena,  is  yet  to  the 
careful  inquirer  one  of  the  least  satisfactory.  One  main  evidential  diffi¬ 
culty  generally  lies  in  identifying  the  haunting  figure,  in  finding  anything 
to  connect  the  history  of  the  house  with  the  vague  and  often  various 
sights  and  sounds  which  perplex  or  terrify  its  flesh  and  blood  inhabitants. 
We  must,  at  any  rate,  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  some  great  crime  or 
catastrophe  is  always  to  be  sought  as  the  groundwork  of  a  haunt  of  this 
kind.  To  that  negative  conclusion  the  cases  now  to  be  described,  and  . 
the  cases  which  have  just  been  described,  do  concordantly  point  us.  Mrs. 
de  Frdville  was  concerned  in  no  tragedy ;  she  was  merely  an  elderly  lady 
with  a  fancy  for  sepulchres.  And  as  to  the  cases  to  which  I  now  pro¬ 
ceed — although  in  Sir  Arthur  Becher’s  case,  for  example  (see  745  A), 
there  was  at  least  a  rumour  of  some  crime,1  and  in  Mrs.  M.’s  case 
(745  B)  of  past  troubles,  in  which  the  percipients,  of  course,  were  in  no 
way  concerned — yet  in  Mr.  Husbands’  aDd  Mrs.  Clerke’s  cases  (745  C 
and  D),  and  Mrs.  Lewin’s  case  (Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  462),  there 
was  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  could  trouble  the  departed  spirit  with  . 
importunate  memories  of  his  earthly  home.  Again,  Mr.  Husbands’  case, 
Mrs.  Lewin’s,  Mrs.  Clerke’s,  have  much  in  common.  In  each  case  the 
apparition  is  seen  by  a  stranger,  several  months  after  the  death,  with  no 
apparent  reason  for  its  appearance  at  that  special  time.  This  last  point  is 
of  interest  in  considering  the  question  whether  the  hallucinatory  picture 
could  have  been  projected  from  any  still  incarnate  mind.  In  another 
case — the  vision  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Brieuc  (given  in  Proceedings  S.P.R., 
vol.  v.  p.  460),  there  was  such  a  special  reason ; — the  Bishop’s  body, 
unknown  to  the  percipient,  was  at  that  moment  being  buried  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  Mr.  Podmore  suggests  (op.  cit.,  vol.  vi.  p.  301) 
that  it  was  from  the  minds  of  the  living  mourners  that  the  Bishop’s 
phantasm  was  generated.  That  hypothesis  may  have  its  portion  of  truth ; 
the  surrounding  emotion  may  have  been  one  of  the  factors  which  made 
the  apparition  possible.  But  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  only 
admissible  factor — that  the  departed  Bishop’s  own  possible  agency  must 
be-  set  aside  altogether — lands  us,  I  think,  in  difficulties  greater  than 
those  which  we  should  thus  escape.  The  reader  who  tries  to  apply 
it  to  the  apparitions  quoted  in  my  earlier  groups  will  find  himself  in 
a  labyrinth  of  complexity.  Still  more  will  this  be  the  case  in  dealing  with 
the  far  fuller  and  more  explicit  motor  communications,  by  automatic 
writing  or  speech,  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  in  the  two  next  chapters. 
Unless  the  actual  evidence  be  disallowed  in  a  wholesale  manner,  we  shall 
be  forced,  I  think,  to  admit  the  continued  action  of  the  departed  as  a 
main  element  in  these  apparitions. 

I  do  not  say  as  the  only  element.  I  myself  hold,  as  already  implied, 

1  See  also  the  case  o£  Mrs.  Pennee  in  Proceedings  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  60. 
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that  the  thought  and  emotion  of  living  persons  does  largely  intervene,  as 
aiding  or  conditioning  the  independent  action  of  the  departed.  I  even 
believe  that  it  is  possible  that,  say,  an  intense  fixation  of  my  own  mind  on 
a  departed  spirit  may  aid  that  spirit  to  manifest  at  a  special  moment — and 
not  even  to  me,  but  to  a  percipient  more  sensitive  than  myself.  In  the 
boundless  ocean  of  mind  innumerable  currents  and  tides  shift  with  the 
shifting  emotion  of  each  several  soul. 

746.  But  now  we  are  confronted  by  another  possible  element  in  these 
vaguer  classes  of  apparitions,  harder  to  evaluate  even  than  the  possible 
action  of  incarnate  minds.  I  mean  the  possible  rehttis  of  past  mental 
action,  which,  for  ought  we  know,  may  persist  in  some  perceptible  manner, 
without  fresh  reinforcement,  just  as  the  results  of  past  bodily  action  per¬ 
sist.  This  question  leads  to  the  still  wider  question  of  retrocognition,  and 
of  the  relation  of  psychical  phenomena  to  time  generally — a  problem 
whose  discussion  cannot  be  attempted  in  this'  chapter.  Yet  we  must 
remember  that  such  possibilities  exist ;  they  may  explain  certain  pheno¬ 
mena  into  which  little  of  fresh  intelligence  seems  to  enter,  as,  for  instance, 
the  alleged  persistence,  perhaps  for  years,  of  meaningless  sounds  in  a 
particular  room  or  house. 

747.  And  since  we  are  coming  now  to  cases  into  which  this  element 
of  meaningless  sound  will  enter  largely,  it  seems  right  to  begin  their  dis¬ 
cussion  with  a  small  group  of  cases  where  there  is  evidence  for  the  definite 
agency  of  some  dying  or  deceased  person  in  connection  with  inarticulate 
sounds,  or  I  should  rather  say  of  the  connection  of  some  deceased, person 
with  the  sounds;  since  the  best  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that  they 
are  sounds  of  welcome — before  or  after  actual  death— corresponding  to 
those  apparitions  of  welcome  of  which  we  have  already  had  specimens.  I 
give  one  of  these  cases  in  full  in  the  text,  and  a  second  in  747  A.  A 
thud  has  already  been  cited  in  the  “Peak  in  Darien”  group  (718  A). 
The  following  is  taken  from  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  639. 

A  gentleman  who  is  a  master  at  Eton  College  wrote  to  us,  on  February 
3rd,  1884 : — 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  made  a  few  days  after  the  event  referred 
to.  My  memorandum  has  been  copied,  for  me  by  Miss  H.,  whose  name  occurs 
in  it.  She  is  my  matron — a  sensible,  middle-aged,  active,  and  experienced 
woman.  None  of  the  people  concerned  were  young,  flighty,  or  fanciful.  I 
have  the  doctor’s  letter;  his  name  is  G.,  and  he  still  resides  here.  Miss  H. 
only  wishes  to  add  that  it  must  have  occurred  from  twenty  minutes  to  perhaps 
thirty  after  dissolution,  and  she  says  that  she  has  never  heard  anything  like  the 
extreme  sweetness  of  the  sound.  H.  E.  L. 

The  memorandum  is  as  follows: — 


Eton  College,  August  6th,  i8Sr. 

I  wish  to  write  down,  before  there  is  time  for  confusion,  the  following  fact, 
occurring  on  Thursday  morning,  July  28th,  i88r,  when  my  dear  mother  died. 
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whom  God  rest !  After  all  was  over,  Miss  E.  I.,  Elisa  W.,  Dr.  G„  and  myself 
being  in  the  room,  Miss  I.  heard  a  sound  of  “  very  low,  soft  music,  exceedingly 
sweet,  as  if  of  three  girls’  voices  passing  by  the  house."  She  described  further 
the  sound  as  if  girls  were  going  home  singing,  only  strangely  low  and  Sweet;  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  street,  past  the  house  towards  the  College  buildings 
(the  road  ends  there  in  a  cul-de-sac),  and  so  passed  away.  She  looked  to  call 
my  attention,  and  thought  I  perceived  it.  She  noticed  that  the  doctor  heard 
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singing ;  but  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  me  to  know  what  is  said  by  those 
who  have  made  such  matters  a  subject  of  study.  E.  I.” 

Dr.  G.  writes  in  1884 


I  remember  the  circumstance  perfectly.  Poor  Mrs.  L.  died  on  July  28th, 
1881.  I  was  sent  for  at  about  midnight,  and  remained  until  her  death  at  about 
2.30  A.M.  As  there  was  no  qualified  nurse  present,  I  remained  and  assisted  the 
friends  to  “  lay  out  ”  the  body.  F our  or  five  of  us  assisted,  and  at  my  request 


and  intelligent, 
attempts  of  vario' 

— or  manufacture 
produce  To  clai 
only  motive  of  sounds  of  this  kind. 


1  See,  however,  Mrs.  Sidgwick’s  remarks  (Proctedmgs  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  79-S0), 
as  to  the  rarity  of  any  indication  of  intelligence  in  such  sounds,  and  the  possibility  of 
reading  more  intelligence  into  them  than  they  really  possess.  There  is  now,  of  course, 
more  evidence  as  to  these  sounds  than  there  was  at  the  date  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick’s  paper 
(1885)'. 
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748.  These  sounds,  in  their  rudimentary  attempt  at  showing  int&li- 
gence,  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  exploits  of  the  “  Poltergeist,"  where 
coals  are  thrown  about,  water  spilt,  and  so  forth.  Physical  phenomena  of 
that  type  will  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Poltergeist  phenomena  should  so  seldom  coincide'  with  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  a  haunt.  We  have  one  remarkable  case — to  be 
mentioned  later — where  Poltergeist  phenomena  coincide  with  a  death 
(868  B)  ;  and  a  few  cases  where  they  are  supposed  to  follow  on  a  death ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  where  figures  appear  there  are  no  movements ;  and  where 
there  are  movements  no  apparition  is  seen.  If  alleged  Poltergeist  pheno¬ 
mena  are  always  fraudulent,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  surprised 
at  here.  If,  as  I  suspect,  they  are  sometimes  genuine,  their  dissociation 
from  visual  hallucinations  may  sometimes  afford  us  a  hint  of  value. 

749.  But  after  Poltergeists  have  been  set  aside — after  a  severe  line 
has  been  drawn  excluding  all  those  cases  (in  themselves  singular  enough) 
where  the  main  phenomena  observed  consist  of  nqp-articulate  sounds, — 
there  remains  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  haunting, — that  is,  broadly 
speaking,  to  the  fact'  that  there  are  many  houses  in  which  more  than  one 
person  has  independently  seen  phantasmal  figures,  which  usually,  though 
not  always,  bear  at  least  some  resemblance  to  each  other.1  The  facts 
thus  baldly  stated  are  beyond  dispute.  Their  true  interpretation  is  a 
very  difficult  matter.  Mrs.  Sidgwick  gives  four  hypotheses,  which  I  must 
quote  at  length  as  the  first  serious  attempt  ever  made  (so  far  as  I  know)  to 
collect  and  face  the  difficulties  of  this  problem,  so  often,  but  so  loosely, 
discussed  through  all  historical  times.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  146-8.) 

“  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  briefly  to  state  and  discuss  the  only  four 
theories  that  have  occurred  to  me. 

“  The  two  which  I  will  take  first  in  order  assume  that  the  apparitions 
are  due  to  the  agency  or  presence  of  the  spirits  of  deceased  men. 

“There  is  first  the  popular  view,  that  the  apparition  is  something 
belonging  to  the  external  world — that,  like  ordinary  matter,  it  occupies  and 
moves  through  space,  and  would  be  in  the  room  whether  the  percipient 
were  there  to  see  it  or  not.,  ■  This  hypothesis  involves  us  in  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  of  which  one  serious  one — that  of  accounting  for  the  clothes  of 
the  ghost — has  often  been  urged,  and  never,  I  think,  satisfactorily  answered. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  some  little  evidence 

1  Thus  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  even  as  far  back  as  1885  ( Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  142), 
writes  .  “  I  can  only  say  that  having  made  every  effort — as  my  paper  will,  I  hope,  have 
shown — to  exercise  a  reasonable  scepticism,  I  yet  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  degree  of 
unbelief  in  human  testimony  necessary  to  avoid  accepting,  at  least  provisionally,  the  con- 

which  similar  quasi-human  apparitions  have  occurred  at  different  times  to  different 
inhabitants,  under  circumstances  which  exclude  the  ..hypothesis  of  suggestion  or 
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tending  to  suggest  this  theory.  For  instance,  in  the  account,1  of  which  I 
have  given  an  abstract,  of  the  weeping  lady  who  has  appeared  so  frequently 
in  a  certain  house,  the  following  passage  occurs : — ‘  They  went  after  it 
(the  figure)  together  into  the  drawing-room ;  it  then  came  out,  and  went 
down  the  aforesaid  passage  (leading  to  the  kitchen),  but  was  the  next 
minute  seen  by  another  Miss  [M.]  .  .  .  come  up  the  outside  steps  from  the 
kitchen.  On  this  particular  day,  Captain  [M.’sJ  married  daughter  happened 
to  be  at  an  upstairs  window  .  .  .  and  independently  saw  the  figure  con¬ 
tinue  her  course  across  the  lawn  and  into  the  orchard.’  A  considerable 
amount  of  clear  evidence  to  the  appearance  of  ghosts  to  independent 
observers  in  successive  points  in  space  would  certainly  afford  a  strong 
argument  for  their  having  a  definite  relation  to  space ;  but  in  estimating 
evidence  of  this  kind  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  how  far  the  observer’s 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  point  in  question.  If  it  had  been  a  real 
woman  whom  the  Miss  [M.’s]  were  observing,  we  should  have  inferred,  with 
perfect  certainty,  from  our  knowledge  that  she  could  not  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  that  she  had  been  successively,  in  a  certain  order,  in  the  places 
where  she  was  seen  by  the  three  observers.  If  they  had  noted  the 
moments  at  which  they  saw  her,  and  comparing  notes  afterwards,  found 
that  according  to  these  notes  they  had  all  seen  her  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
some  other  order  to  that  inferred,  we  should  still  feel  absolute  confidence 
in  our  inference,  and  should  conclude  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  the  watches  or  the  notes.  From  association  of  ideas,  it  would  be 
perfectly  natural  to  make  the  same  inference  in  the  case  of  a  ghost  which 
looks  exactly  like,  a  woman.  But  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  the  inference 
would  not  be  legitimate,  because,  unless  the  particular  theory  of  ghosts 
which  we  are  discussing  be  true,  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  we  know,  why 
it  should  not  appear  in  two  or  more  places'  at  once.  Hence,  in  the  case 
of  the  ghost,  a  well-founded  assurance  that  the  appearances  were  successive 
would  require  a  careful  observation  of  the  times,  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  been  made.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  must  dismiss  the 
popular  theory  as  not  having,  in  my  opinion,  even  a  primci  facie  ground  for 
serious  consideration. 

“  The  theory  that  I  will  next  examine  seems  to  me  decidedly  more 
plausible,  from  its  analogy  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  brought  by  the 
examination  of  the  evidence  for  phantasms  of  the  living.  This  theory  is 
that  the  apparition  has  no  real  relation  to  the  external  world,  but  is  a 
hallucination  caused  in  some  way  by  some  communication,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  senses,  between  the  disembodied  spirit  and  the  per¬ 
cipient,  its  form  depending  on  the  mind  either  of  the  spirit  or  of  the 
percipient;  or  of  both.  In  the  case  of  haunted  houses,  however,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  meets  us  that  we  do  not  encounter,  or  at  least  rarely  encounter,  in 
applying  a  similar  hypothesis  to  explain  phantasms  of  the  living,  or  phan¬ 
tasms  of  the  dead  other  than  fixed  local  ghosts.  In  these  cases  we  have . 

1  This  case  is  given  in  751  A. 
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generally  to  suppose  a  simple  rapport  between  mind  and  mind,  but  tn  a 
haunted  house  we  have  a  rapport  complicated  by  its  apparent  dependence 
on  locality.  It  seems  necessary  to  make  the  improbable  assumption,  that 
the  spirit  is  interested  in  an  entirely  special  way  in  a  particular  house 
(though  possibly  this  interest  may  be  of  a  subconscious  kind),  and  that  his 
interest  in  it  puts  him  into  connection  with  another  mind,  occupied  with 
it  in  the  way  that  that  of  a  living  person  actually  there  must  consciously 
or  unconsciously  be,  while  he  does  not  get  into  similar  communication 
with  the  same,  or  with  other  persons  elsewhere. 

“  If,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  be  true  that  haunting  is  due 
in  any  way  to  the  agency  of  deceased  persons,  and  conveys  a  definite  idea 
of  them  to  the  percipients  through  the  resemblance  to  them  of  the  appari¬ 
tion,  then,  by  patiently  continuing  our  investigations,  we  may  expect,  sooner 
or  later,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  to  connect  clearly  the 
commencement  of  hauntings  with  the  death  of  particular  persons,  and  to 
establish  clearly  the  likeness  of  the  apparition  to  those  persons.  The  fact 
that  almost  everybody  is  now  photographed  ought  to  be  of  material  assist¬ 
ance  in  obtaining  evidence  of  this  latter  kind. 

“  My  third  theory  dispenses  with  the  agency  of  disembodied  spirits, 
but  involves  us  in  other  and  perhaps  equally  great  improbabilities.  It  is 
that  the  first  appearance  is  a  purely  subjective  hallucination,  and  that  the 
subsequent  similar  appearances,  both  to  the  original  percipient  and  to 
others,  are  the  result  of  the  first  appearance ;  unconscious  expectancy 
causing  them  in  the  case  of  the  original  percipient,  and  some  sort  of  tele¬ 
pathic  communication  from  the  original  percipient  in  the  case  of  others. 
In  fact,  it  assumes  that  a  tendency  to  a  particular  hallucination  is  in  a  way 
infectious.  If  this  theory  be  true,  I  should  expect  to  find  that  the  appa¬ 
rently  independent  appearances  after  the  first  depended  on  the  percipient’s 
having  had  some  sort  of  intercourse  with  some  one  who  had  seen  the 
ghost  before,  and  that  any  decided  discontinuity  of  occupancy  would  stop 
the  haunting.  I  should  also  expect  to  find,  as  we  do  in  one  of  the  cases 
I  have  quoted,  that  sometimes  the  supposed  ghost  would  follow  the  family 
from  one  abode  to  another,  appearing  to  haunt  them  rather  than  any 
particular  house. 

“  The  fourth  theory  that  I  shall  mention  is  one  which  I  can  hardly 
expect  to  appear  plausible,  and  which,  therefore,  I  only  introduce  because 
I  think  that  it  corresponds  best  to  a  certain  part  of  the  evidence ; — and,  as 
I  have  already  said,  considering  the  altogether  tentative  way  in  which  we 
are  inevitably  dealing  with  this  obscure  subject,  it  is  as  well  to  express 
definitely  every  hypothesis  which  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  facts 
suggests.  It  is  that  there  is  something  in  the  actual  building  itself — some 
subtle  physical  influence — which  produces  in  the  brain  that  effect  which, 
in  its  turn,  becomes  the  cause  of  a  hallucination.  It  is  certainly  difficult 
on  this  hypothesis  alone  to  suppose  that  the  hallucinations  of  different 
people  would  be  similar,  but  we  might  account  for  this  by  a  combination 
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of  this  hypothesis  and  the  last.  The  idea  is  suggested  by  the  case,  of 
which  I  have  given  an  abstract,  where  the  haunting  continued  through 
more  than  one  occupancy,  but  changed  its  character ;  and  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  theory,  I  should  expect  in  time  to  obtain  a  good  deal  more 
evidence  of  this  kind,  combined  with  evidence  that  the  same  persons  do 
not  as  a  rule  encounter  ghosts  elsewhere.  I  should  also  expect  evidence 
to  be  forthcoming  supporting  the  popular  idea  that  repairs  and  alterations 
of  the  building  sometimes  cause  the  haunting  to  cease.”  1 
|  750.  These  hypotheses — none  of  which,  as  Mrs.  Sidgwick  expressly 

states  (op,  cit.,  p.  145),  seemed  to  herself  satisfactory — did  nevertheless,  I 
think,  comprise  all  the  deductions  which  could  reasonably  be  made  from 
the  evidence  as  it  at  that  time  stood.  A  few  modifications,  which  the 
experience  of  subsequent  years  has  led  me  to  introduce,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  afford  further  explanation,  although  they  state  the  difficulties  in 
what  now  seems  to  me  a  more  hopeful  way. 

In  the  first  place  then — as  already  explained  in  Chapter  VI. — I  in 
some  sense  fuse  into  one  Mrs.  Sidgwick’s  two  first  hypotheses  by  jny  own 
hypothesis  of  actual  presence,  actual  spatial  changes  induced  in  the  mete- 
therial,  but  not  in  the  material  world.  I  hold  that  when  the  phantasm  is 
i  discerned  by  more  than  one  person  at  once  (and  on  some  other,  but  not 
all  other  occasions)  it  is ,  actually  effecting  a  change  in  that  portion  of 
;  space  where  it  is  perceived,  although  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  matter 
which  occupies  that  place.  It  is,  therefore,  not  optically  nor  acoustically 
perceived ;  perhaps  no  rays  of  light .  are  reflected  nor  waves  of  air  set  in 
motion ;  but  an  unknown  form  of  supernormal  perception,  not  necessarily 
acting  through  the  sensory  end-organs,  comes  into  play.  •  In  the  next 
place,  I  am  inclined  to  lay  stress  on  the  parallel  between  these  narratives 
of  haunting  and  those  phantasms  of  the  living  which  I  have  already 
classed  as  psychorrhagic,  In  each  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  an  in¬ 
voluntary  detachment  of  some  element  of  the  spirit,  probably  with  no  know¬ 
ledge  thereof  at  the  main  centre  of  consciousness.  Those  “  haunts  by  the 
living,”  as  they  may  be  called  (see  Chapter  VI.,  649)  where,  for  instance, 
a  man  is  seen  phantasmally  standing  before  his  own  fireplace — seem  to  me 
to  be  repeated,  perhaps  more  readily,  after  the  spirit  is  freed  from  the  flesh. 

1  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  I  mentioned  cases  of  haunted  houses  where  the 
apparitions  are  various,  and  might  therefore  all  of  them  be  merely  subjective  hallucina¬ 
tions,  sometimes,  perhaps,  caused  by  expectancy.  It  is,  of  course,  also  possible  to 
explain  these  cases  by  the  hypothesis  we  are  now  discussing.  Another  class  of  cases  is, 
perhaps,  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection.  We  have  in  the  collection  two  cases  of 
what  was  believed  by  the  narrators  to  be  a  quite  peculiar  feeling  of  discomfort,  in  houses 
where  concealed  and  long  since  decomposed  bodies  were  subsequently  found.  Such 
feelings  are  seldom  clearly  defined  enough  to  have  much  evidential  value,  for  others,  at 
any  rate,  than  tire  percipient ;  even  though  mentioned  beforehand,  and  definitely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  place  where  the  skeleton  was.  But  if  there  be  really  any  connection 
between  the  skeleton  and  the  feeling,  if  may  possibly  be  a  subtle  physical  influence  such 
as  I  anvsuggesting.— E.  M,  S. 
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751.  Again,  I  think  that  the  curious  question  as  to  the  influence  of 
certain  houses  in  generating  apparitions  may  be  included  under  the  broader 
heading  of  Retrocognition.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a 
special  condition  of  certain  houses,  but  with  a  branch  of  the  wide  problem 
as  to  the  relation  of  supernormal  phenomena  to  time.  Manifestation^ 
which  occur  in  haunted  houses  depend,  let  us  say,  on  something  which 
has  taken  place  a  long  time  ago.  In  what  way  do  they  depend  on  that 
past  event?  Are  they  a  sequel,  or  only  a  residue?  Is  there  fresh  opera¬ 
tion  going  on,  or  only  fresh  perception  of  something  already  accomplished  ? 
Or  can  we  in  such  a  case  draw  any  real  distinction  between  a  continued 
action  and  a  continued  perception  of  a  past  action  ?  The  closest  parallel,  ■ 
as  it  seems  to  me,  although  not  at  first  sight  an  obvious  one,  lies  between 
these  phenomena  of  haunting,  these  persistent  sights  and  sounds,  and 
certain  phenomena  of  crystal-vision  and  of  automatic  script,  which  also 
seem  to  depend  somehow  upon  long-past  events, — to  be  their  sequel  or 
their  residue.  One  specimen  case  I  give  in  an  Appendix  (751  A),  where 
the  connection  of  the  haunting  apparition  with  a  certain  person  long  de¬ 
ceased  may  be  maintained  with  more  than  usual  plausibility.  From  that 
level  the  traceable  connections  get  weaker  and  weaker  (see  751  B),  until 
we  come  to  phantasmal  scenes  where  there  is  no  longer  any  even  apparent 

,  claim  to  the  contemporary  agency  of  human  spirits.  Such  a  vision,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  a  line  of  spectral  deer  crossing  a  ford,  may  indeed, 
if  seen  in  the  same  place  by  several  independent  observers,  be  held  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  subjective  fancy;  but  what  in  reality  such  a 
picture  signifies  is  a  question  which  brings  us  at  once  to  theories  of  the 
permanence  or  simultaneity  of  all  phenomena  in  a  timeless  Universal 
Soul. 

Such  conceptions,  however  difficult,  are  among  the  highest  to  which 
our  mind  can  reach.  Could  we  approach  them  more  nearly,  they  might 
deeply  influence  our  view,  even  of  our  own  remote  individual  destiny. 
So,  perhaps,  shall  it  some  day  be ;  at  present  we  may  be  well  satisfied  if  we 
can  push  our  knowledge  of  that  destiny  one  step  further  than  of  old,  even 
just  behind  that  veil  which  has  so  long  hung  impenetrably  before  the  eyes 
of  men. 

752.  Here,  then,  is  a  natural  place  of  pause  in  our  inquiry.  We  have 
worked  as  far  as  we  can  on  the  data  which  we  have  had  under  our  view. 
The  sensory  automatisms  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter  have  proved  to  us,  in  my  view,  the  connection  of  defi¬ 
nite  apparitions  with  individual  men,  both  during  bodily  life  and  after 
bodily  death.  They  have,  in  short,  proved  by  logical  reasoning  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  persistence  of  a  spirit  in  man. 

But  great  as  this  achievement  is,  it  opens  out  more  problems  than  it 
solves ;  it  leaves  us  even  more  eajfer  than  at  first  for  a  fuller  insight  into 
this  new  dim-lit  world.  We  crave  for  some  wider  field  of  induction,  for  some 
more  potent  engine  of  analysis.  We  feel  that,  important  though  the  facts 
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of  phantasmal  appearances  may  be,  they  yet  are  in  a  sense  somewhat 
jejune  and  external ;  we  want  to  get  deeper,  to  reach  some  psychological 
discussion  hot  dependent  on  time-coincidences  nor  on  the  details  of  some 
evanescent  observation.  We  instinctively  seek,  in  short,  just  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  will  now  be  in  some  measure  afforded  to  us  through  the  study 
of  that  wide  range  of  phenomena  which  I  have  classed  together  as  motor 
automatisms. 

The  line  of  demarcation  indeed  between  sensory  and  motor  automa¬ 
tisms  is  .  by  no  means  distinct.  Neither  class,  to  begin  with,  is  more 
veridical,  more  inspired  from  without  than  the  other.  In  neither  case 
have  we  any  clear  subjective  criterion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  message; 
whether  it  comes  merely  from  the  automatist’s  own  mind,  or  from  minds 
of  the  living,  or  from  minds  of  the  departed.  Even  in  mere  external  form, 
again,  the  two  groups  are  often  closely  mixed.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  one  sees  words  written  in  a  crystal,  or  .writes  them  oneself  with 
unknowing  hand.  But  nevertheless  it  must  on  the  whole  be  admitted 
that  motor  automatisms  have  thus  far  been,  and  seem  likely  to  continue, 
the  more  instructive  of  the  two  classes.  The  suddenness,  the  brevity  of 
an  apparition  may  be  actually  an  evidential  aid  if  we  are  simply  estab¬ 
lishing,  say,  a  death  coincidence.  But  when  we  have  proceeded  to  a 
somewhat  further  stage — when  we  are  looking  for  information  from  the 
inside  as  to  the  nature  of  spiritual  operations — then,  as  I  have  said,  the 
power  of  question  and  answer,  of  prolonged  scrutiny,  becomes  all-important. 
We  certainly  cannot,  I  repeat,  claim  any  more  universal  trustworthiness 
for  motor  than  for  sensory  automatisms.  The  proportion  of  misleading  to 
veridical  written  messages  is  probably  even  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
merely  subjective  to  veridical  apparitions.  But  while  the  apparition  is 
gone  in  a  moment,  the  written  or  spoken  matter  may  renew  itself  for 
■  years,  allowing  us  to  test  both  its  authenticity  and  its  truthfulness — 
two  different  matters — with  every  touchstone  which  our  leisure  can 

It  must  be,  then,  on  the  study  of  motor  automatisms  that  our  general 
view  of  the  metetherial  world  now  opening  to  us  must  mainly  be  based. 
Those  longer  colloquies  of  automatic  speech  and  script  will  introduce  us 
to  points  of  philosophy  which  fleeting  apparitions  cannot  teach. 

753.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  needful,  it  would  be  by  no  means  wise, 
to  close  even  this  earlier  branch  of  the  inquiry  without  some  few  tvords  on 
its  ethical,  its  religious  aspect.  If  one  hopes  to  influence  opinion,  one 
must  realise  where  that  opinion  at  present  stands  which  one  would  fain 
lead  into  further  truth.  The  novelties  of  this  book  are  intended  to  work 
upon  preconceptions  which  are  ethical  quite  as  much  as  intellectual.  It 
would  be  mere  pedantry  to  avoid  all  mention  of  ethical  implications,  when 
mafters  are  touched  upon  which  the  majority  of  thinking  men  are  agreed 
to  regard  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  as  yet  ethical  rather  than  scientific. 
If  the  new  facts,  of  such  far-reaching  import,  are  to  enter  deeply  into 
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the  consciousness  of  our  race,  they  must  be  seen  to  be  morally,  as  well  as 
intellectually,  coherent  and  acceptable. 

For  the  most  part,  indeed,  such  discussion  may  be  postponed  to  my 
concluding  chapter.  But  one  point  already  stands  out  from  the  evidence— 
at  once  so  important  and  so  manifest,  that  it  seems  well  to  call  attention 
to  it  at  once — as  a  solvent  more  potent  than  any  Lucretius  could  apply 
to  human  superstition  and  human  fears. 

In  this  long  string  of  narratives,  complex  and  bizarre  though  their 
details  may  be,  we  yet  observe  that  the  character  of  the  appearance  varies 
in  a  definite  manner  with  their  distinctness  and  individuality.  Haunting 
phantoms,  incoherent  and  unintelligent,  may  seem  restless  and  unhappy. 
But  as  they  rise  into  definiteness,  intelligence,  individuality,  the  phantoms 
rise  also  into  love  and  joy.  I  cannot  recall  one  single  case  of  a  proved 
posthumous  combination  of  intelligence  with  wickedness.  Such  evil  as 
our  evidence  will  show  us, — we  have  as  yet  hardly  come  across  it  in  this 
book — is  scarcely  more  than  monkeyish  mischief,  childish  folly.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  automatic  script,  for  instance,  we  shall  have  to  wonder  whence 
come  the  occasional  vulgar  jokes  or  silly  mystifications.  We  shall  discuss 
whether  they  are  a  kind  of  dream  of  the  automatist’s  own,  or  whether  they 
indicate  the  existence  of  unembodied  intelligences  on  the  level  of  the  dog 
or  the  ape.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  world-old  conception  of  Evil 
Spirits,  of  malevolent  Powers,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  so  much  of 
actual  devil-worship  and  of  so  much  more  of  vague  supernatural  fear ; — all 
this  insensibly  melts  from  the  mind  as  we  study  the  evidence  before  us. 

Hunc  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenebrasque  necessest 
Non  radii  solis  neque  lucida  tela  diei 
Discutiant,  sed  naturae  species  ratioque. 

Here  surely  is  a  fact  of  no  little  meaning.  Our  narratives  have  been 
collected  from  men  and  women  of  many  types,  holding  all  varieties  of 
ordinary  opinion.  Yet  the  upshot  of  all  these  narratives  is  to  emphasise 
a  point  which  profoundly  differentiates  the  scientific  from  the  superstitious 
view  of  spiritual  phenomena.  The  terror  which  shaped  primitive  theologies 
still  tinges  for  the  populace  every  hint  of  intercourse  with  disembodied 
souls.  The  transmutation  of  savage  fear  into  scientific  curiosity  is  of  the 
essence  of  civilisation.  Towards  that  transmutation  each  separate  fragment 
of  our  evidence,  with  undesigned  concordance,  indisputably  tends.  In 
that  faintly  opening  world  of  spirit  I  can  find  nothing  worse  than  living 
men;  I  seem  to  discern  not  an  intensification  but  a  disintegration  of 
selfishness,  malevolence,  pride.  And  is  not  this  a  natural  result  of  any 
cosmic  moral  evolution?  If  the  selfish  man  (as  Marcus  Antoninus  has 
it)  “  is  a  kind  of  boil  or  imposthume  upon  the  universe,”  must  not  his 
egoistic  impulses  suffer  in  that  wider  world  a  sure,  even  if  a  painful, 
decay ;  finding  no  support  or  sustenance  among  those  permanent  forces 
which  maintain  the  stream  of  things? 
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754.  I  have  thus  indicated  one  point  of  primary  importance  on  which 
the  undesignedly  coincident  testimony  of  hundreds  of  first-hand  narratives 
supports  a  conclusion,  not  yet  popularly  accepted,  but  in  harmony  with 
the  evolutionary  conceptions  which  rule  our  modem  thought.  Nor  does 
this  point  stand  alone.  I  can  find,  indeed,  no  guarantee  of  absolute  and 
idle  bliss ;  no  triumph  in  any  exclusive  salvation.  But  the  student  of 
these  narratives  will,  I  think,  discover  throughout  them  uncontradicted 
indications  of  the  persistence  of  Love,  the  growth  of  Joy,  the  willing 
submission  to  Law. 

These  indications,  no  doubt,  may  seem1  weak  and  scattered  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  wholesale,  thorough-going  assertions  of  philosophical 
or  religious  creeds.  Their  advantage  is  that  they  occur  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  our  independent  and  cumulative  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
foundest  cosmical  thesis  which  we  can  at  present  conceive  as  susceptible 
of  any  kind  of  scientific  proof.  Cosmical  questions,  indeed,  there  may  be 
which  are  in  themselves  of  deeper  import  than  our  own  survival  of  bodily 
death.  The  nature  of  the  First  Cause ;  the  blind  or  the  providential  order¬ 
ing  of  the1  sum  of  things  ; — these  are  problems  vaster  than  any  which  affect 
only  the  destinies, of  men.  But  to  whatever  moral  certainty  we  may  attain 
on  those  mightiest  questions,  we  can  devise  no  way  whatever  of  bringing 
them  to  scientific  test.  They  deal  with  infinity ;  and  our  modes  of 
investigation  have  grasp  only  on  finite  things. 

But  the  question  of  man’s  survival  of  death  stands  in  a  position 
uniquely  intermediate  between  matters  capable  and  matters  incapable  of 
proof.  It  is  in  itself  a  definite  problem,  admitting  of  conceivable  proof 
which,  even  if  not  technically  rigorous,  might  amply  satisfy  the  scientific 
mind.  And  at  the  same  time  the  conception  which  it  involves  is  in  itself 
a  kind  of  avenue  and  inlet  into  infinity.  Could  a  proof  of  our  survival  be 
obtained,  it  would  carry  us  deeper  into  the  true  nature  of  the  universe 
than  we  should  be  carried  by  an  even  perfect  knowledge  of  the  material 
scheme  of  things.  It  would  carry  us  deeper  both  by  achievement  and  by 
promise.  The  discovery  that  there  was  a  life  in  man  independent  of  blood 
and  brain  would  be  a  cardinal,  a  dominating  fact  in  all  science  and  in  all 
philosophy.  And  the  prospect  thus  opened  to  human  knowledge,  in  this 
or  in  other  worlds,  would  be  limitless  indeed. 

I  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  the  evidence  set  forth  in  these  volumes, 
even  when  considered  in  connection  with  other  evidence  now  accessible 
in  our  Proceedings,  will  at  once  convince  the  bulk  of  my  readers  that  the 
momentous,  the  epoch-making  discovery  has  been  already  made.  Nay, 
I  cannot  even  desire  that  my  own  belief  should  at  once  impose  itself  upon 
the  world.  Let  men’s  minds  move  in  their  wonted  manner :  great  con¬ 
victions  are  sounder  and  firmer  when  they  are  of  gradual  growth.  But 
I  d#  think  that  to  the  candid  student  it  should  by  this  time  become 
manifest  that  the  world-old  problem  can  now  in  reality  be  hopefully 
attacked ;  that  there  is  actual  and  imminent  possibility  that  the  all-impor- 


tant  truth  should  at  last  become  indisputably  known ;  and,  therefore  that 
it  befits  all  "  men  of  goodwill  ”  to  help  toward  this  knowing  with  What 
zeal  they  may. 

755.  And  this  leads  me  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  one  urgent 
word — at  once  of  gratitude  and  of  appeal.  To  the  informants,  to  whose 
care  and  kindness  we  owe  the  evidence  collected  in  this  work,  I  must 
express  the  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  group  of  inquirers  to 
whom  their  indispensable  aid  has  been  given.  Especial  thanks  arable 
to  those  exceptionally  gifted  persons  who  have  permitted  us  to  witness 
and  to  test  their  supernormal  powers.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  personal  claim,  or  absence  of  claim,  upon  our  informants’  time 
and  attention,  the  amount  of  collaboration  offered  to  us  has  been 
generous  indeed. 

But  another  point  of  view  must  be  considered.  The  research  on 
which  my  friends  and  I  are  engaged  is  not  the  mere  hobby  of  a  few 
enthusiasts.  Our  opinions,  of  course,  are  individual  and  disputable ;  but 
the  facts  presented  here  and  in  the  S.P.R.  Proceedings  are  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  Neither  the  religious  nor  the  scientific  reader  can  longer 
afford  to  ignore  them,  to  pass  them  by.  They  must  be  met,  they  must 
be  understood,  unless  Science  and  Religion  alike  are  to  sink  into  mere 
obscurantism.  And  the  one  and  only  way  to  understand  them  is  to  learn 
more  of  them ;  to  collect  more  evidence,  to  try  more  experiments,  to  bring 
to  bear  on  this  study  a  far  more  potent  effort  of  the  human  mind  than  the 
small  group  who  have  thus  far  been  at  work  can  possibly  furnish.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  the  needed  help  has  still  to  come.  Never  was  there  a 
harvest  so  plenteous  with  labourers  so  few. 
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— Marcus  Aurelius. 

800.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  rast  and  inchoate  inquiry  to  which  this 
work  is  devoted,  we  are  inevitably  driven  to  push  on  in  several  directions 
in  turn,  along  an  irregular  line  of  advance.  And  it  will  be  well  to  look 
back  for  a  moment  from  this  point  on  the  paths  by  which  we  have  thus 
far  travelled,  to  realise  what  we  have  already  achieved,  and  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  ground  whiqh  still  lies  before  us. 

Our  main  theme,  I  repeat  once  more,  is  the  analysis  of  human  per¬ 
sonality,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  showing  that  in  its  depths  there  lie 
indications  of  life  and  faculty,  not  limited  to  a  planetary  existence,  or  to 
this  material  world. 

In  the  first  chapter  this  thesis  was  explained,  and  each  chapter  that  has 
followed  has  advanced  us  a  step  towards  its  establishment.  In  the  second 
chapter  we  found  that  the  old-fashioned  conception  of  human  personality 
as  a  unitary  consciousness  known  with  practical  completeness  to  the 
waking  self  needed  complete  revision.  We  began  by  tracing  instances  in 
which  that  consciousness  was  disintegrated  in  various  ways ;  and  even 
among  those  morbid  cases  we  found  traces  of  the  action  of  a  profounder 
self.  In  the  third  chapter,  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  so-called 
genius,  we  found  further  indications  of  a  deeper  self,  possessing  habitually 
a  higher  degree  of  faculty  than  the  superficial  self  can  readily  employ.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  certain  phenomena  connected  with  sleep — manifesta¬ 
tions  of  supernormal  faculty  both  telaesthetic,  telepathic,  and  premonitory 
— led  us  on  to  the  conception  of  a  highly  evolved  subliminal  self  operating 
with  unknown  faculty'  in  an  unknown  environment.  Nay,  we  have  thus 
been  led  to  think  that  this  subliminal  self  represents,  more  fully  than  the 
supraliminal  self,  our  central  and  abiding  being,  so  that,  when  the  slumber 
of  the  supraliminal  self  leaves  it  comparatively  free,  it  performs  two 
functions  of  profound  importance;  in  the  first  place  restoring  and 
rejuvenating  the  bodily  organism  by  drafts  upon  the  energy  of  the  spiritual 
world  with  which  it  is  in  communion,  and  in  the  second  place  itself 
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entering  into  closer  connection  with  that  spiritual  world,  apart  from  the 
bodily  organism. 

Our  fifth  chapter,  on  Hypnotism,  served  as  an  experimental  illustration 
of  this  view.  We  there  found  that  we  could,  by  empirical  processes, 
deepen  the  sleeping  phase  of  personality,  and  thus  increase  both  the 
subliminal  self’s  power  of  renovating  the  organism,  both  in  familiar  and  in 
unfamiliar  ways,  and  also  its  power  of  operating  in  a  quasi-independent 
manner  in  the  spiritual  world.  In  the  hypnotic  trance,  moreover,  that 
hidden  self  was  able  to  come  to  the  surface,  to  speak  and  to  answer ;  to 
present  itself  as  an  independent  agent  with  which  we  could  directly  deal. 
We  seemed  to  see  here  an  opening  which  might  lead  us  far,  if  we  could 
learn  to  intensify  the  trance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  subliminal 
self  sufficiently  alert  and  near  to  us  to  be  still  able  to  describe  its  experiences 
as  they  occur.  If,  then,  my  evidence  had  ended  at  this  point,  I  should 
already  have  ventured  to  say,  not  indeed  that  my  far-reaching  theses  had 
received  adequate  proof,  but  yet  that  I  had  offered  an  intelligible  and 
coherent  hypothesis  which  would<be  found  to  cover  a  multitude  of  pheno¬ 
mena  which  at  present  stand  in  the  text-books  with  no  adequate  explana¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  phenomena  which  the  text-books  altogether 

But  the  evidence  has  not  in  fact  ended  with  my  fifth  chapter.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  from  that  point  taken  a  fresh  start ;  has  become  more 
explicitly  and  manifestly  corroborative  of  my  initial  thesis.  For  we  have 
gone  on  to  find  that  this  subliminal  self,  whose  more  remarkable  workings 
had  thus  far  mainly  been  apparent  in  the  sleeping  phase  of  our  personality, 
is  active,  at  any  rate  at  occasional  moments,  during  waking  hours  as  well. 
We  proceeded  in  the  sixth  chapter  to  the  study  of  automatisms,  that  is  to  • 
say,  of  manifestations  of  submerged  mental  processes,  which  do  not  enter 
into  ordinary  consciousness.  For  convenience’  sake  I  have  divided  these 
automatisms  into  sensory  and  motor:  on  the  one  hand,  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  we  see  and  hear  through  some  subliminal  faculty  rather  than 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  motions 
which  we  perform,  the  words  which  we  utter,  moved  in  like  manner  by 
some  unknown  impulse  from  the  deeps  within. 

The  sensory  automatisms  with  which  the  sixth  chapter  dealt  might  be 
regarded,  then,  as  messages  transmitted  from  the  subliminal  to  the  supra¬ 
liminal  self.  Many  of  those  sensory  messages  seemed  plainly  to  have  been 
originated  in  the  automatist’s  own  mind.  These  illustrated  in  a  new  way 
the  coexistence  of  different  series  of  thought  and  expressions  of  thought  in 
the  same  organism,  but  did  not  add  to  the  evidence  of  supernormal 
operations.  Other  sensory  messages,  however,  there  were  which  the 
agency  of  a  second  person  also  was  manifestly  needed  to  explain.  Such 
were  the  telepathic  or  coincidental  hallucinations  for  which  so  much 
evidence  has  been  adduced.  These  definitely  indicate, — I  should  rather 
say  that  they  distinctly  prove, — a  communication  between  the  minds  of 
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living,  persons,  independently  of  the  action  of  the  recognised  organs  of 


But  this  was  not  all.  In  the  seventk  chapter  I  went  on  to  show  that 
there  was  no  valid  reason  to  suppose  that  bodily  death  put  a  stop  to  the 
despatch  of  telepathic  messages.  By  a  long  series  of  narratives  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  that  departed  spirits,  perhaps  as  frequently  as  incarnate 
spirits,  have  communicated  with  incarnate  spirits, — with  living  persons, — 
by  telepathic  sensory  messages  of  the  same  general  type. 

Here  then  we  found  a  class  of  evidence — the  ghost-story  of  all  ages — 
which  has  always  hung  loosely  present  in  human  belief,  but  which  now  at 
last  attains  to  a  real  cogency,  partly  by  the  improvement  in  its  quality  as 
well  as  in  its  quantity,  but  largely  also  by  its  juxtaposition  with  all  that 
other  telepathic  evidence  with  which  it  is  in  fact  of  kindred  type, — and 
which  shows  the  old  ghostly  stories  as  no  supernatural  anomaly,  but  as 
merely  an  advanced  term  in  a  progressive  series  of  incidents  dependent  on 
some  coherent,  though  as  yet  incomprehensible,  law. 

At  this  point,  one  may  broadly  sayjrwe  reach  the  end  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  whose  existence  is  vaguely  familiar  to  popular  talk.  And  here,  too, 
I  might  fairly  claim,  the  evidence  for  my  primary  thesis, — namely,  that 
the  analysis  of  man’s  personality  reveals  him  as  a  spirit,  surviving  death, — 
has  attained  an  amplitude  which  would  justify  the  reader  in  accepting  that 
view  as  the  provisional  hypothesis  which  comes,  nearest  to  a  comprehensive 
co-ordination  of  the  actual  facts.  What  we  have  already  recounted  seems, 
indeed,  impossible  to  explain  except  by  supposing  that  our  inner  vision 
has  widened  or  deepened  its  purview  so  far  as  to  attain  some  glimpses  of 
a  spiritual  world  in  which  the  individualities  of  our  departed  friends  still 
actually  subsist. 

801.  The  reader,  however,  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  must  be 
well  aware  that  a  large  class  of  phenomena,  of  high  importance,  is  still 
awaiting  discussion.-  Motor  automatisms, — though  less  familiar  to  the 
general  public  than  the  phantasms  which  I  have  classed  as  sensory  auto¬ 
matisms, — are  in  fact  even  commoner,  and  even  more  significant. 

Motor  automatisms,  as  I  define  them,  are  phenomena  of  very  wide 
range.  We  have  encountered  them  already  many  times  in  this  book.  We 
met  them  in  the  first  place  in  a  highly  developed  form  in  connection  with 
multiplex  personality  in  Chapter  II.  Numerous  instances  were  there 
given  of  motor  effects,  initiated  by  secondary  selves  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  primary  selves,  or  sometimes  in  spite  of  their  actual  resistance.  All 
motor  action  of  a  secondary  self  is  an  automatism  in  this  sense,  in  relation 
to  the  primary  self.  And  of  course  we  might  by  analogy  extend  the  use 
of  the  word  still  further,  and  might  call  not  only  post-epileptic  acts,  but 
also  maniacal  acts,  automatic ;  since  they  .  are  performed  without  the 
initiation  of  the  presumedly  sane  primary  personality.  Those  degenera¬ 
tive  phenomena,  indeed,  are  not.  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Yet  it 
will  be  well  to  pause  here  long  enough  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  just 
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what  motor  automatisms  I  am  about  to  discuss  as  evolutive  phenomena, 
and  as  therefore  falling  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise ; — and  what 
kind  of  relation  they  bear  to  the  dissolutive  motor  phenomena  which 
occupy  so  much  larger  a  place  in  popular  knowledge. 

802.  In  order  to  meet  this  last  question,  I  must  here  give  more 
distinct  formulation  to  a  thesis  which  has  already  suggested  itself  more 
than  once  in  dealing  with  special  groups  of  our  phenomena. 

It  may  be  expected  that  supernormal  vital  phenomena  will  manifest  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  possible  through  the  same  channels  as  abnormal  or  morbid 
vital  phenomena,  when  the  same  centres  or  thf  same  synergies  are  involved. 

To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  theorem,  I  may  refer  to  a  remark 
long  ago  made  by  Edmund  Gurney  and  myself  in  dealing  with  “  Phan¬ 
tasms  of  the  Living,”  or  veridical  hallucinations,  generated  (as  we  main¬ 
tained)  ,  not  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  percipient’s  brain,  but  by  a  telepathic 
impact  from  an  agent  at  a  distance.  We  observed  that  if  a  hallucination 
— a  subjective  image — is  to  be  excited  by  this  distant  energy,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  most  readily  excited  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  morbid 
hallucination  which  follows  on  a  cerebral  injury.  We  urged  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case — we  showed  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  the  case — 
both  as  regards  the  mode  of  evolution  of  the  phantasm  in  the  percipient’s 
brain,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  seems  to  present  itself  to  his  senses. 

And  here  I  should  wish  to  give  a  much  wider  generality  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  to  argue  that  if  there  be  within  us  a  secondary  self  aiming  at 
manifestation  by  physiological  means,  it  seems  probable  that  its  readiest 
path  of  externalisation — its  readiest  outlet  of  visible  action, — may  often  lie 
along  some  track  which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  line  of  low 
resistance  by  the  disintegrating  processes  of  disease.  Or,  varying  the  meta-  ' 
phor,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  partition  of  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
self  will  lie  along  some  plane  of  cleavage  which  the  morbid  dissociations  of 
our  psychical  synergies  have  already  shown  themselves  disposed  to  follow. 

If  epilepsy,  madness,  Sic.,  tend  to  split  up  our  faculties  in  certain  ways, 
automatism  is  likely  to  split  them  up  in  ways  somewhat  resembling  these. 

This  argument  might  be  illustrated  by  various  physical  analogies.  Let 
us  choose  as  a  simple  one  a  musical  instrument  of  limited  range.  The 
consummate  musician  can  get  effects  out  of  this  instrument  which  the 
ordinary  player  cannot  rival.  But  he  does  this  at  the  risk  of  evoking 
occasional  sounds  such  as  only  the  most  blundering  of  beginners  is  wont 
to  produce. 

Savages  take  epilepsy  for  inspiration.  They  are  thus  far  right,  that 
epilepsy  is  (so  to  speak)  the  temporary  destruction  of  the  personality  in 
consequence  of  its  own  instability,  whereas  inspiration  was  assumed  to  be 
the  temporary  subjugation  of  the  personality  by  invasion  from  without.  The 
one  case  (if  I  may  use  the  metaphor)  was  a  spontaneous  combustion  ;  the 
other  an  enkindlement  by  heavenly  fire.  In  less  metaphorical  language, 
explosion  and  exhaustion  of  the  highest  nervous  centres  must  have  some- 
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what  the  same  look,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  stimulus 
which  overcame  their  stability. 

803.  But  in  what  way  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  you  distinguish  the 
supernormal  from  the  merely  abnormal  ?  Why  assume  that  in  these  aber¬ 
rant  states  there  is  anything  besides  hysteria,  besides  epilepsy,  besides 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  virtually  been  given  in  previous  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  book.  The  reader  is  already  accustomed  to  the  point  of  view 
which  regards  all  psychical  as  well  as  all  physiological  activities  as  neces¬ 
sarily  either  developmental  or  degenerative,  tending  to  evolution  or  to  dis¬ 
solution.  And  now,  whilst  altogether  waiving  any  teleological  speculation, 
I  will  ask  him  hypothetically  to  suppose  that  an  evolutionary  nisus,  some¬ 
thing  which  we  may  represent  as  an  effort  towards  self-development,  self¬ 
adaptation,  self-renewal,  is  discernible  especially  on  the  psychical  side  of 
at  any  rate  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Our  question,  Supernormal  or  abnor¬ 
mal?— -may  then  be  phrased,  Evolutive  or  dissolutive?  And  in  studying 
each  psychical  phenomenon  in  turn  we  shall  have  to  inquire  whether  it 
indicates  a  mere  degeneration  of  powers  already  acquired,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  “  promise  and  potency,”  if  not  the  actual  possession,  of  powers 
as  yet  unrecognised  or  unknown. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Telepathy  is  surely  a  step  in  evolution A  To  learn 
the  thoughts  of  other  minds  without  the  mediation  of  the  special  senses, 
manifestly  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  vast  extension  of  psychical  powers. 
And  any  knowledge  which  we  can  amass  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
telepathic  action  takes  place,  will  form  a  valuable  starting-point  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  evolutive  or  dissolutive  character  of  unfamiliar  psychical 

For  example,  we  may  learn  from  our  knowledge  of  telepathy  that  the 
superficial  aspect  o{  certain  stages  of  psychical  evolution,  like  the  super- 

1  To  avoid  misconception,  I  may  point  out  that  this  view  in  no  way  negatives  the 
possibility  that  telepathy  (or  its  correlative  telergy)  may  be  in  some  of  its  aspects  com¬ 
moner,  or  more  powerful,  among  savages  than  among  ourselves.  Evolutionary  processes 
are  not  necessarily  continuous.  The  acquirement  by  our  lowly-organised  ancestors  of  the 
sense  of  smell  (for  instance)  was  a  step  in  evolution.  But  the  sense  of  smell  probably 
reached  Its  highest  energy  in  races  earlier  than  man;  and  it  has  perceptibly  declined 
even  in  the  short  space  which  separates  civilised  man  from  existing  savages.  Yet  if, 
with  some  change  in  our  environment,  the  sense  of  smell  again  became  useful,  and  we 
reacquired  it,  this  would  be  none  the  less  an  evolutionary  process  because  the  evolution 
had  been  interrupted. 

2  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  all  unfamiliar  psychical  states  are  necessarily  evolutive 
or  dissolutive  in  any  assignable  manner.  I  should  prefer  to  suppose  that  there  are  states 
which  may  better  be  styled  allotropic  ; — modifications  of  the  arrangements  of  nervous 
elements  on  which  our  conscious  identity  depends,  but  with  no  more  conspicuous 
superiority  of  the  one  state  oyer  the  other  than  (for  instance)  charcoal  possesses  over 
graphite  or  graphite  over  charcoal.  But  there  may  also  be  states  in  which  the  (meta¬ 
phorical)  carbon  becomes  diamond; — with  so  much  at  leasfiof  advance  on  previous  states 
as  is  involved  in  the  substitution  of  the  crystalline  for  the  amorphous  structure. 
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ficial  aspect  of  certain  stages  of  physiological  evolution,  may  resemble  mere 
inhibition,  or  mere  perturbation.  But  the  inhibition  may.  involve  latent 
dynamogeny,  and  the  perturbation  may  mast  evolution,  'fire  .hypnotised 
subject  may  pass  through  a  lethargic  stage  before  he  wakes  into  a  state  in 
which  he  has  gained  community  of  sensation  with  the  operator ;  somewhat 
as  the  silkworm  (to  use  the  oldest  and  the  most  suggestive  of  all  illustra¬ 
tions)  passes  through  the  apparent  torpor  of  the  cocoon-stage  before  evolv¬ 
ing  into  the  moth.  Again,  the  automatist’s  hand  (as  we  shall  presently  see) 
is  apt  to  pass  through  a  stage  of  inco-ordinated  movements,  which  might 
almost  be  taken  for  choreic,  before  it  acquires  the  power  of  ready  and  in¬ 
telligent  writing.  Similarly  the  development,  for  instance,  of  a  tooth  may 
be  preceded  by  a  stage  of  indefinite  aching,  which  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  formation  of  an  abscess,  did  not  the  new  tooth  ultimately  show  itself. 
And  still  more  striking  cases  of  a  perturbation  which  masks  evolution  might 
be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  human  organism  as  it  develops  into  its 
own  maturity,  or  prepares  for  the  appearance  of  the  fresh  human  organism 
which  is  to  succeed  it. 

Analogy,  therefore,  both  physiological  and  psychical,  warns  us  not  to 
conclude  that  any  given  psychosis  is  merely  degenerative  until  we  have 
examined  its  results  closely  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  they  tend 
to  bring  about  any  enlargement  of  human  powers,  to  open  any  new  inlet 
to  the  reception  of  objective  truth.  If  such  there  prove  to  be,  then,  with 
whatever  morbid  activities  the  psychosis  may  have  been  intertwined,  it 
contains  indications  of  an  evolutionary  nisus  as  well. 

804.  These  remarks,  I  hope,  may  have  sufficiently  cleared  the 
ground  to  admit  of  our  starting  afresh  on  the  consideration  of  such  motor 
automatisms  as  are  at  any  rate  not  morbid  in  their  effect  on  the  organ-  ’ 
ism,  and  which  I  now  have  to  show  to  be  evolutive  in  character.  I 
maintain  that  we  have  no  valid  ground  for  assuming  that  the  movements 
which  are  not  due  to  our  conscious  will  must  be  less  important,  and 
less  significant,  than  those  that  are.  We  observe,  of  course,  'that  in  the 
organic  region  the  movements  which  are  not  due  to  conscious  will  are 
really  the  most  important  of  all,  though  the  voluntary  movements  by 
which  a  man  seeks  food  and  protects  himself  against  enemies  are  also 
of  great  practical  importance — he  must  first  live  and  multiply  if  he 
is  to  leant  and  know.  But  we  must  guard  against  confusing  import¬ 
ance  for  immediate  practical  life  with  importance  for  science — on  which 
even  practical  life  ultimately  depends.  As  soon  as  the  task  of  living  and 
multiplying  is  no  longer  all-engrossing,  we  begin  to  change  our  relative 
estimate  of  values,  and  to  find  that  it  is  not  the  broad  and  obvious 
phenomena,  but  the  residual  and  elusive  phenomena,  which  are  oftenest 
likely  to  introduce  us  to  new  avenues  of  knowledge.  I  wish  to  persuade 
my  readers  that  this  is  quite  as  truly  the  case  in  psychology  as  in  physics; 

I  may  say  at  once  that  some  of  the  automatic  movements  with  which 
we  shall  have  to  deal — certain  utterances  and  writings  given  in  a  state  of 
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“  possession  ’’—must  rank,  in  my  view,  among  the  most  important  pheno¬ 
mena  yet  deserved  by  man.  For  their  proper  study  we  need  far  more  of 
introductory  matter  than  in  these  volumes  I  can  possibly  give.  I  shall  at 
any  rate,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  the  ambages  et  tonga  exorsa — the 
long  and  tortuous  approach — through  which  my  reader,  I  fear,  must  follow 
-  me,  if  he  is  at  last  to  discover  any  connection  and  congruity  between  those 
trance-messages  and  the  structure  of  his  own  previous  knowledge.  I  shall 
at  any  rate  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  own  ignorances  and  uncertainties ; 
but  shall  grope  about,  so  to  say,  before  my  reader’s  eyes,  indicating  again 
and  again  where  our  insight  at  present  ends,  and  repeating  again  and 
again,  from  different  points  of  view,  and  with  fresh  illustrations,  those  im¬ 
perfect,  yet  important,  fragments  of  knowledge  which  I  hold  that  we  have 
in  fact  attained. 

805.  As  a  first  step  in  our  analysis,  we  may  point  out  certain  main 
characters  which  unite  in  a  true  class  all  the  automatisms  which  we  are 
here  considering — greatly  though  these  may  differ  among  themselves  in 
external  form. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  our  automatisms  are  independent  phenomena ; 
they  are  what  the  physician  calls  idiognomonic.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
merely  symptomatic  of  some  other  affection,  or  incidental  to  some  pro¬ 
founder  change.  The  mere  fact,  for  instance,  that  a  man  writes  messages 
which  he  does  not  consciously  originate  will  not,  when  taken  alone,  prove 
anything  beyond  this  fact  itself  as  to  the  writer’s  condition.  He  may  be 
perfectly  sane,  in  normal  health,  and  with  nothing  unusual  observable 
about  him.  This  characteristic — provable  by  actual  observation  and 
experiment — distinguishes  our  automatisms  from  various  seemingly  kindred 
phenomena.  Thus  we  may  have  to  include  in  our  class  the  occasional 
automatic  utterance  of  words  or  sentences.  But  the  continuous  exhausting 
vociferation  of  acute  mania  does  not  fall  within  our  province ;  for  those 
shouts  are  merely  symptomatic ;  nor,  again,  does  the  cri  hydrocephalique 
(or  spontaneous  meaningless  noise  which  sometimes  accompanies  water  on 
the  brain)  ;  for  that,  too,  is  no  independent  phenomenon,  but  the  direct 
consequence  of  a  definite  lesion.  Furthermore,  we  shall  have  to  include 
in  our  class  certain  simple  movements  of  the  hands,  co-ordinated  into  the 
act  of  writing.  But  here,  also,  our  definition  will  lead  us  to  exclude 
choreic  movements,  which  are  merely  symptomatic  of  nervous  mal-nutri- 
tion ;  or  which  we  may,  if  we  choose,  call  idiopathic,  as  constituting  an 
independent  malady.  But  our  automatisms  are  not  idiopathic  but  idto¬ 
gnomonic  ;  they  may  indeed  be  associated  with  or  facilitated  by  certain 
states  offthe  organism,  but  they  are  neither  a  symptom  of  any  other  malady, 
nor  are  they  a  malady  in  themselves. 

Agreeing,  then,  that  our  peculiar  class  consists  of  automatisms  which  are 
idiognomonic, — whose  existence  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence 
of  some  profounder  affection  already  known  as  producing  them, — we  have 
still  to  look  for  some  more  positive  bond  of  connection  between  them 
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unconscious  involuntary  movement  which  directly  depended  on  conscious 
ideation.  I  strongly  thought  of  the  bookshelf,  and  when  the  bookshelf 
was  reached  ini  our  vague  career  about  the  room  I  made  a  movement — 
say  rather  a  tremor  occurred — in  my  hand,  which,  although  beyond  both 
my  knowledge  and  my  control,  was  enough  to  supply  to  the  muscle- 
reader’s  delicate  sensibility  all  the  indication  required.  All  this  is  now 
admitted,  and,  in  a  sense,  understood ;  we  formulate  it  by  saying  that  my 
conscious  ideation  contained  a  motor  element;  and  that  this  motor 
element,  though  inhibited  from  any  conscious  manifestation,  did  yet 
inevitably  externalise  itself  in  a  peripheral  tremor. 

But,  fourthly,  something  more  than  this  has  clearly  taken  place. 
Before  the  muscle-reader  stopped  at  the  bookshelf  he  stopped  at  the  rug. 
I  was  no  longer  consciously  thinking  of  the  rug ;  but  the  idea  of  the  pin 
in  the  rug  must,  still  have  been  reverberating,  so  to  say,  in  my  sub-con¬ 
scious  region ;  and  this  unconscious  memory,  this  unnoted  reverberation, 
revealed  itself  in  a  peripheral  tremor  nearly  as  distinct  as  that  which 
(when  the  bookshelf  was  reached)  corresponded  to  the  strain  of  conscious 
thought. 

This  tremor,  then,  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  message-bearing  auto¬ 
matism.  It  was  the  externalisation  of  an  idea  which,  once  conscious,  had 
.  become  unconscious,  though  in  the  slightest  conceivable  degree — namely, 

'  by  a  mere  slight  escape  from  the  field  of  direct  attention. 

807.  Having,  then,  considered  an  instance  where  the  automatic 
nessage  passes  only  between  two  closely-adjacent  strata  of  consciousness, 
;xternalising  an  impulse  derived  from  an  idea  which  has  only  recently 
sunk  out  of  consciousness  and  which  could  easily  be  summoned  back 
igain; — let  us  find  our  next  illustration  in  a  case  where  the  line  of 
lemarcation  between  the  strata  of  consciousness  .  through  which  the 
lutomatic  message  pierces  is  distinct  and  impassable  by  any  effort 
>f  will. 

Let  us  take  a  case  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion  — say,  for  instance,  an 
jxperiment'of  Edmund  Gurney’s  (see  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iv.  p.  319). 
The  subject  had  been  trained  to  write  with  planchette,  after  he  had  been 
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808.  Yet  once  more.  In  the  discussion  which  will  follow  we  shall 
have  various  instances  of  the  transformation  (as  I  shall  regard  it)  of 
psychical  shock  into  definite  muscular  energy  of  apparently  a  quite  alien 
kind.  Such  transformations  of  so-called  psychical  into  physical  force — 
of  will  into  motion — do  of  course  perpetually  occur  within  us.  But  the 
nature  of  these  is  commonly  much  obscured  by  the  problem  as  to  the 
true  efficacy  of  the  will ;  anti  it  seems  desirable  to  cite  one  or  two 
examples  of  such  transmutation  where  the  process  is  what  we  call  auto¬ 
matic,  and  we  seem  to  detect  the  simple  muscular  correlative — the  motor 
equivalent — to  some  emotion  or  sensation  which  contains  no  obvious 
motor  element  at  all. 

An  easy,  though  a  rough,  way  of  testing  transmutations  of  this  kind 
is  afforded  by  the  dynamometer.  It  is  necessary  first  to  discover  the 
amount  of  pressure  which  the  subject  of  experiment  can  exert  on  the 
dynamometer,  by  squeezing  it  with  all  the  force  at  his  command,  in  his 
ordinary  condition.  After  he  has  had  a  little  practice  his  highest  attain¬ 
able  force  of  squeeze  becomes  nearly  constant ;  and  it  is  then  possible  to 
subject  him  to  various  stimuli,  and  to  measure  the  degree  of  response ; 
that  is,  the  degree  in  which  his  squeeze  becomes  either  more  or  less  power¬ 
ful  while  the  stimulus  is  applied.  The  experiments  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
elaboration  of  a  familiar  phenomenon.  I  take  a  child  to  a  circus ;  he  sits 
by  me  holding  my  hand ;  there  is  a  discharge  of  musketry  and  his  grip 
tightens.  Now  in  this  case  we  should  call  the  child’s  tightened  grip 
automatic.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  merely  holding  my  hand,  he  is 
trying  with  all  his  might  to  squeeze  the  dynamometer,  and  that  the  sudden 
excitation  enables  him  to  squeeze  it  harder — are  we  then  to  describe  that 
extra  squeeze  as  automatic?  or  as  voluntary? 

However  phrased,  it  is  the  fact  (as  amply  established  by  M.  F^r£ 
and  others1)  that  excitations  of  almost  any  kind— whether  sudden  and 
startling  or  agreeable  and  prolonged — do  tend  to  increase  the  subject’s 
dynamometrical  power.  In  the  first  place,  and  this  is  in  itself  an  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  the  average  of  squeezing-power  is  found  to  be  greater  among 
educated  students  than  among  robust  labouring  men,  thus  showing  that  it 
is  not  so  much  developed  muscle  as  active  brain  which  renders  possible  a 
sudden  concentration  of  muscular  force.  But  more  than  this;  M.  Fiii 
finds  that  with  himself  and  his  friends  the  mere  listening  to  an  interesting 
lecture,  or  the  mere  stress  of  thought  in  solitude,  or  still  more  the  act  of 
writing  or  of  speech,  produces  a  decided  increase  of  strength  in  the  grip, 
especially  of  the  right  hand.  The  same  effect  of  dynamogeny  is  produced 
with  hypnotic  subjects,  by  musical  sounds,  by  colourecl.light,  especially  red 
light,  and  even  by  a  hallucinatory  suggestion  of  red  light.  “  All  our 
sensations,”  says  M.  F£re  in  conclusion,  “are  accompanied  by  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  potential  energy,  which  passes  into  a  kinetic  state,  and  externalises 
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itself  in  motor  manifestations  which  even  so  rough  a  method  as  dynamo- 
metry  is  able  to  observe  and  record.” 

I  would  beg  the  reader  to  keep  these  words  in  mind.  We  shall  pre¬ 
sently  find  that  a  method  apparently  even  rougher  than  dynamographic 
tracings  may  be  able  to  interpret,  with  far  greater  delicacy,  the  automatic 
tremors  which  are  coursing  to  and  fro  within  us.  If  once  we  can  get  a 
spy  into  the  citadel  of  our  own  being,  his  rudest  signalling  will  tell  us 
more  than  our  subtlest  inferences  from  outside  of  what  is  being  planned 
and  done  within. 

809.  Further  illustrations  might  easily  be  here  given.  But  for  brevity’s 
sake  I  pass  on  to  the  automatic  messages  which  form  our  special  subject, 
trusting  that  the  specimens  above  given  of  motor  externalisalions  of  unex¬ 
pected  kinds  may  have  led  the  reader  to  feel  that  experiment  alone  can 
tell  us  how  far  such  delicate  motor  indications  may  in  fact  be  traceable ; 
how  much  of  information  may  pass  from  one  stratum  of  our  consciousness 
to  another,  and  in  a  form  how  strangely  transmuted.  And  having  now  to 
deal  with  what  I  define  as  messages  conveyed  by  one  stratum  in  man  to 
another  stratum,  I  must  first  consider  in  what  general  ways  human  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  conveyed.  Writing  and  speech  have  become  predominant 
in  the  intercourse  of  civilised  men,-  and  it  is  to  writing  and  speech  that  we 
look  with  most  interest  among  the  communications  of  the  subliminal 
self.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  subliminal  self  will  always  have 
such  complex  methods  at  its  command.  We  have  seen  already  that  it 
often  finds  it  hard  to  manage  the  delicate  co-ordinations  of  muscular  move¬ 
ment  required  for  writing, — that  the  attempt  at  automatic  script  ends  in  a 
thump  and  a  scrawl.  Does  the  history  of  animal  communication  suggest 
to  us  to  try  any  easier,  more  rudimentary  plan  ? 

The  first  communications  of  animals  are  by  gesture ;  and  even  when 
sound  is  added  this  is  at  first  only  a  specialised  kind  of  gesture.  The 
higher  animals  discriminate  their  calls ;  man  develops  speech ;  and  the 
•message-giving  impulse  parts  into  the  main  channels  of  movement — move¬ 
ment  of  the  throat  and  movement  of  the  hand.  The  hand-gestures — 
“  high  as  heaven,”  “  homed  like  a  stag,”  and  so  forth — develop  in  their 
turn  into  the  rude  drawing  of  objects;  and  this  graphic  impulse  again 
•divides  along  two  channels.  On  the  one  hand  it  develops  into  the 
pictorial  and  plastic  arts,  conveying  its  messages  through  what  may  be 
termed  a  direct,  as  opposed  to  an  arbitrary  symbolism.  On  the  other 
hand  it  assimilates  itself  to  the  laws  of  speech,  it  becomes  ideographic ; 
•and  gradually  merging  direct  into  arbitrary  symbolism  it  becomes  alpha¬ 
betical  script,  arithmetic,  algebra,  telegraphy.  . 

But  the  word  telegraphy  suggests  to  us  that  in  recent  times  a  fresh 
beginning  has  had  to  be  made  in  human  communication;  modes  have 
had  to  be  invented  by  which  a-  civilised  man,  disposing  only  of  a  few 
■simple  movements, — the  deflections  of  the  indicating  needle, — might  attain 
•to  the  precision  of  grammatical  speech.  This,  as  we  know,  has  been  easily 
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effected ;  and  the  mere  repetition  of  one  or  two  simple  movements  at 
varied  intervals  suffices,  to  eye  or  ear,  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  alphabet. 

Now  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  among  the  communications  of  the  sub¬ 
liminal  self  parallels  to  all  these  varying  modes  of  communication.  But 
since  the  subliminal  self,  like  the  telegraphist,  begins  its  effort  with  fiill 
knowledge,  indeed,  of  the  alphabet,  but  with  only  weak  and  rude  command 
over  our  muscular  adjustments,  it  is  a  priori  likely  that  its  easiest  mode 
of  communication  will  be  through  a  repetition  of  simple  movements,  so 
arranged  as  to  correspond  to  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

And  here,  I  think,  we  have  attained  to  a  conception  of  the  mysterious 
and  much-derided  phenomenon  of  “  table-tilting  ”  which  enables  us  to 
correlate  it  with  known  phenomena,  and  to  start  at  least  from  an  intelligible 
basis,  and  on  a  definite  line  of  inquiry. 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  explain  what  are  the  verifiable  phenomena, 
and  the  less  verifiable  hypotheses,  connoted  by  such  words  as  “  table¬ 
turning,”  “  spirit-rapping,”  and  the  like. 

If  one  or  more  persons  of  a  special  type, — at  present  definable  only 
by  the  question-begging  and  barbarous  term  “  mediumistic,” — remain 
quietly  for  some  time  with  hands  in  contact  with  some  easily_  movable 
object,  and  desiring  its  movement,  that  object  will  sometimes  begin  to 
move.  If,  further,  they  desire  it  to  indicate  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  its 
movements,— as  by  tilting  once  for  a,  twice  for  b,  &c.,  it  will  often  do  so, 
and  answers  unexpected  by  any  one  present  will  be  obtained. 

Thus  far,  whatever  our  interpretation,  we  are  in  the  region  of  easily 
reproducible  facts,  which  many  of  my  readers  may  confirm  for  themselves 
if  they  please. 

But  beyond  the  simple  movements — or  table-turning — and  the  intelli¬ 
gible  responses— or  table-tilting — both  of  which  are  at  least  primd  facie 
physically  explicable  by  the  sitters’  unconscious  pressure,  without  postu¬ 
lating  any  unknown  physical  force  at  all, — it  is  alleged  by  many  persons 
that,  further  physical  phenomena  occur ;  namely,  that  the  table  moves  in  a 
direction,  or  with  a  violence,  which  no  unconscious  pressure  can  explain ; 
and  also  that  percussive  sounds  or  “raps”  occur,  which  no  unconscious 
action,  or  indeed  no  agency  known  to  us,  could  produce.  These  raps 
communicate  messages  like  the  tilts,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  name  of 
“spirit-rapping  ”  is  properly  given.  But  spiritualists  generally  draw  little 
distinction  between  these  four  phenomena — mere  table-turning,  responsive 
table-tilting,  movements  of  inexplicable  vehemence,  and  responsive  raps — 
attributing  all  alike  to  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  of  men  and  women, 
or  at  any  rate  to  disembodied  intelligences  of  some  kind  or  other. 

I  am  not  at  present  discussing  the  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism, 
and  I  shall  therefore  leave  on  one  side  all  the  alleged  movements  and 
noises  of  this  kind  for  which  unconscious  pressure  will  not  account.  I  do 
not  prejudge  the  question  as  to  their  real  occurrence ;  but  assuming  that 
such  disturbances  of  the  physical  order  do  occur,  there  is  at  least  no  primd 
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facie  need  to  refer  them  to  disembodied  spirits.  If  a  table  moves  When 
no  one  is  touching  it,  this  is  not  obviously  more  likely  to  have  been 
effected  by  my  deceased  grandfather  than  by  myself.  We  cannot  tell  how 
1  could  move  it ;  but  then  we  cannot  tell  how  he  could  move  it  either. 
The  question  must  be  argued  on  its  merits  in  each  case  ;  and  our  present 
argument  is  not  therefore  vitiated  by  our  postponement  of  this  further 
problem. 

810.  Before  M.  Richet 1 1  believe  that  no  writer,  outside  the  Spiritual¬ 
istic  group,  so  much  as  showed  any  practical  knowledge  of  this  phenomenon, 
— still  less  endeavoured  to  explain  it.  Faraday’s  well-known  explanation  of 
table-turning  as  the  result  of  the  summation  of  many  unconscious  move¬ 
ments — obviously  true  as  it  is  for  some  of  the  simplest  cases  of  table- 
movement — does  not  touch  this  far  more  difficult  question  of  the 
origination  of  these  intelligent  messages,  conveyed  by  distinct  and  repeated 
movements  of  some  object  admitting  of  ready  displacement.  The  ordinary 
explanation — I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  cases  where  fraud  is  not  in 
question — is  that  the  sitter  unconsciously  sets  going  and  stops  the  move¬ 
ments  so  as  to  shape  the  word  in  accordance  with  his  expectation.  Now 
that  he  unconsciously  sets  going  and  stops  the  movements  is  part  of  my 
own  present  contention,  but  that  the  word  is  thereby  shaped  in  accordance 
with  his  expectation  is  often  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  Several 
of  the  examples  in  the  Appendices  to  this  chapter  illustrate  the  bizarre 
capriciousness  of  these  replies — their  want  of  relation  to  anything  antici¬ 
pated  or  desired  by  the  persons  in  contact  with  the  table.  Similar 
instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied ;  but  any  one  who  is  really 
willing  to  take  the  requisite  trouble  can  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by 
experiment  with  a  sufficiently  varied  list  of  trustworthy  friends.  To  those 
indeed  who  are  familiar  with  automatic  written  messages,  this  question  as 
to  the  unexpectedness  of  the  tilted  messages  will  present  itself  in  a  new 
light.  If  the  written  messages  originate  in  a  source  beyond  the  auto- 
matist’s  supraliminal  self,,  so  too  may  the  tilted  messages  ; — even  though 
we  admit  that  the  tilts  are  caused  by  his  hand’s  pressure  of  the  table 
just  as  directly  as  the  script  by  his  hand’s  manipulation  of  the  pen. 

One  piece  of  evidence  which  I  have  cited  (in  830  A)  in  order  to 
show  that  written  messages  were  not  always  the  mere  echo  of  expectation, 
was  a  case  where  anagrams  were  automatically  written,  which  their  writer 
was  not  at  once  able  to  decipher.  Following  this  hint,  I  have  occasionally 
succeeded  in  getting  anagrams  tilted  out  for  myself  by  movements  of  a 
small  table  which  I  alone  touched.  I  should  add  that  although,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  mentioned,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  writing  automatically,  I 
have  nevertheless,  after  some  hundreds  of  trials,  continued  over  many 
years,  attained  the  power  of  eliciting  by  unconscious  pressure  tilted  re¬ 
sponses  which  do  not  emanate  from  my  own  conscious  self.  That  they  do, 

I  La  Suggestion  Menlale  (see  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ii.  pp 


p.  239  sqq.). 
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however,  emanate  from  some  stratum  of  my  being— from  that  fragmentary 
and  incoherent  workshop  where  dreams  are  strung  together — seems  to  me, 
as  already  indicated,  the  most  probable  hypothesis. 

The  anagrams — or  rather  jumbles  of  letters  forming  a  short  word — 
which  I  have  myself  obtained,  have  been  of  the  simplest  kind.  But  occa¬ 
sionally  I  have  not  at  once  recognised  the  word  thus  given,  but  have  been 
aware  of  a  distinct  interval  before  the  word  which  my  own  unconscious 
muscular  action  had  thus  confusedly  “  tilted  out  ”  was  grasped  by  my 
conscious  intelligence.  This  is  a  kind  of  experiment  which  might  with 
advantage  be  oftener  repeated ;  for  the  extreme  incoherence  and  silliness 
of  the  responses  thus  obtained  does  not  prevent  the  process  itself  from 
being  in  a  high  degree  instructive.  Here,  again  (as  in  the  automatic 
writing  of  the  “ Clelia”  case,  830  A),  a  man  may  hold  colloquy  with  his 
own  dream — may  note  in  actual  juxtaposition  two  separate  strata  of  his 
own  intelligence. 

I  shall  not  at  present  pursue  the  discussion  of  these  tilted  responses 
beyond  this  their  very  lowest  and  most  rudimentary  stage.  They  almost 
immediately  suggest  another  problem,  for  which  our  discussion  is  hardly 
ripe,  the  participation,  namely,  of  several  minds  in  the  production  of  the 
same  automatic  message.  There  is  something  of  this  difficulty,  even  in 
the  explanation  of  messages  given  when  the  hands  of  two  persons  are 
touching  a  planchette  ;  but  when  the  instrument  of  response  is  large,  and 
the  method  of  response  simple,  as  with  table-tilting,  we  find  this  question 
of  the  influence  of  more  minds  than  one  imperatively  recurring. 

811.  Our  immediate  object,  however,  is  rather  to  correlate  the  differ¬ 
ent  attainable  modes  of  automatic  response  in  some  intelligible  scheme 
than  to  pursue  any  one  of  them  through  all  its  phases.  We  regarded  the 
table-tilting  process  as  in  one  sense  the  simplest,  the  least-differentiated 
form  of  motor  response.  It  is  a  kind  of  gesture  merely,  though  a  gesture 
implying  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Let  us  see  in  what  directions  the 
movement  of  response  becomes  more  specialised, — as  gesture  parts  into 
pictorial  art  and  articulate  speech.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  a  just  similar 
divergence  of  impulses  takes  place  in  automatic  response.  On  the  one 
hand  the  motor  impulse  specialises  itself  into  drawing;  on  the  other  hand 
it  specialises  itself  into  speech.  Of  automatic  drawing  I  have  already  said 
something  (Chapter  III.  324).  Automatic  speech  will  receive  detailed 
treatment  in  Chapter  IX.  At  present  I  shall  only  briefly  indicate  the 
position  of  each  form  of  movement  among  cognate  automatisms. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  these  so-called  “  spirit-drawings,” 
— designs,  sometimes  in  colour,  whose  author  asserts  that  he  drew  them 
without  any  plan,  or  eyen  knowledge  of  what  his  hand  was  going  to  do. 
This  assertion  may  be  quite  true,  and  the  person  making  it  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  sane.1  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  found  curiously  accordant 
'  1  See  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  in  811  A.  But,  of  course,  like 
other  automatic  impulses,  this  impulse  to  decorative  or  symbolical  drawing  is  sometimes 
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with  what  the  view  which'  I  am  explaining  would  lead  us  to  expect.  For 
they  exhibit  a  fusion  of  arabesque  with  ideography ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
partly  resemble  the  forms  of  ornamentation  into  which  the  artistic  hand 
strays  when,  as  it  were,  dreaming  on  the  paper  without'  definite  plan ;  and 
partly  they  afford  a  parallel  to  the  early  attempts  at  symbolic  self-expres¬ 
sion  of  savages  who  have  not  yet  learnt  an  alphabet.  Like  savage  writing, 
they  pass  by  insensible  transitions  from  direct  pictorial  symbolism  to  an 
abbreviated  ideography,  mingled  in  its  turn  with  writing  of  a  fantastic  or 
of  an  ordinary  kind. 

812.  And  here,  before  we  enter  on  the  study  of  automatic  writing, 
I  shall  somewhat  break  the  thread  of  discussion  in  order  to  refer  at  length 
to  two  great  historic  cases  of  automatism,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  most 
fitly  introduced  here  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to  what  is  to  follow.  One  case, 
that  of  Socrates,  is  a  case  of  monitory  inhibition  ;  the  other,  that  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  of  monitory  impulse.  Each  case,  moreover,,  is  instructive  as  regards 
the  substance  of  the  messages,  and  also  as  regards  the  character  and  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  percipient.  I  begin  with  that  great  historical  instance, — an 
instance  well  observed  and  well  attested,  although  remote  in  date,  which 
,  will  at  once  have  occurred  to  every  reader. 

The  Founder  of  Science  himself, — the  permanent  type  of  sanity, 

1  shrewdness,  physical  robustness,  and  moral  balance, — was  guided  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life  by  a  monitory  Voice, — by  “  the  Daemon  of  Socrates.” 
This  is  a  case  which  can  never  lose  its  interest,  a  case  which  has  been 
vouched  for  by  the  most  practical,  and  discussed  by  the  loftiest  intellect  of 
.  Greece, — both  of  them  intimate  friends  of  the  illustrious  subject ; — a  case, 
therefore,  which  one  who  endeavours  to  throw  new  light  on  hallucination 
and  automatism  is  bound,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  endeavour  to 
explain.  And  this  is  the  more  needful,  since  a  treatise  was  actually 
written,  a  generation  ago,  as  “  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  the 
science  of  psychology  to  the  science  of  history,”  arguing  from  the  records 
of  the  Saiywoviov  in  Xenophon  and  Plato  that  Socrates  was  in  fact 

I  believe  that  it  is  now  possible  to  give  a  truer  explanation  ;  to  place 
these  old  records  in  juxtaposition  with  more  instructive  parallels;  and 
to  show  that  the  messages  which  Socrates  received  were  only  advanced 
examples  of  a  process  which,  if  supernormal,  is  not  abnormal,  and  which 
characterises  that  form  of  intelligence  which  we  describe  as  genius.  For 
genius  (as  we  have  seen),  is  best  defined — not  as  “  an  unlimited  capacity 

my  view  a.pnitictaMi analogy)  with  some  of  the  “  spirit-drawings  ”  above  discussed.  See 
also  the  Martian  landscapes  of  Helene  Smith,  in  Professor  Flournoy’s  Da  Indcs  i  la 
planlte  Mars,  referred  to  below,  sections  834  et  sty. 

1  Du  Demon  de  Socrate,  &c„  by  L.  F.  Lelut,  Membre  de  i'Institut.  Nouvelle. 
edition,  1856. 
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of  taking  pains” — but  rather  as  a  mental  constitution  which  allows  a 
man  to  draw  readily  into  supraliminal  life  the  products  of  subliminal 
thought. 

813.  I  have  already  urged  that  beneath  the  superficially  conscious 
stratum  of  our  being  there  is  not  only  a  stratum  of  dream  and  confusion, 
but  a  still  subjacent  stratum  of  coherent  mentation  as  well.  This  thesis,  I 
think,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  records  which  have  come  down  to  us 
as  to  the  Daemon  of  Socrates.  We  shall  see  that  the  monitions  which 
Socrates  thus  received  were  for  the  most  part  such  as  his  own  wiser  self 
might  well  have  given,  and  that  where  the  limits  of  knowledge  attainable 
by  his  own  inmost  reflection  may  possibly  have  been  transcended,  they 
seem  to  have  been  transcended  in  such  direction  as  a  clairvoyant  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  faculties  might  allow,  rather  than  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  the  intervention  of  any  external  power.  Let  us  try  to  analyse  the 
nature  of  the  “divine  interventions”  actually  recorded  by  Socrates’  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  voice,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  always  a  voice  of 
restraint ;  its  silence  implied  approval.  In  the  first  place  Xenophon’s 
testimony  completely  establishes  the  fact.  He  desires,  in  defending  his 
friend  and  master  from  the  charge  of  impiety,  to  make  as  little  as 
may  be  of  the  matter ;  but  what  he  says  is  quite  enough  to  prove — if  such 
proof  were  needed — that  the  Sai/ioviov  (monitory  voice)  is  no  metaphor, 
but  is  to  be  taken  literally  as  a  notorious  and  repeated  incident  in  Soc- 

“  First  then,”  he  says,1  “  as  to  his  not  worshipping  the  gods  whom  the 
city  worships,  what  evidence  was  there  of  this  ?  '  He  sacrificed  constantly, 
and  obviously  used  the  art  of  divination;  for  it  was  matter  of  .notoriety 
that  Socrates  said  that  to  Sai/roViov — the  divine  Providence — gave  him ' 
indications ;  and  this  indeed  was  the  principal  reason  for  accusing  him 
of  introducing  new  gods.” 

The  instances  where  such  indication  was  given  may  be  divided  into 
three  heads. 

First  come  the  cases  where  the  warning  voice — or- its  equally  significant 
absence — gives  proof  of  a  sagacity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  waking 
Socrates,  and  decides  him  to  action,  or  to  abstention  from  action,  which 
he  professes  always  to  have  recognised  as  right  and  wise. 

Next  come  the  cases  where  the  monition  implies  some  sort  of  knowl¬ 
edge  not  dependent  on  any  external  source,  yet  not  attainable  by  ordinary 
means ; — as  a  knowledge  of  potential  rapport  (to  use  the  term  of  the  elder 
mesmerists) ,  or  special  relation  between  two  organisms. 

And,  lastly,  come  one  or  two  doubtful  cases  where,  if  they  be  correctly 
reported,  there  was  something  like  clairvoyance,  or  extension  of  the 
ordinary  purview  of  sense. 

The  first  of  these  classes  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  recorded 
cases,  whether  small  or  great  matters  are  concerned.  And  it  is  noticeable 

1  Xen.  Memorabilia,  i.  i. 
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that  the  monition  frequently  occurred  in  reference  to  mere  trifles,  and  had 
been  a  habitual  phenomenon  for  Socrates  from  childhood  Upwards,  both 
of  which  points  are  eminently  in  analogy,  with  what  we  know  of  other 
automatisms.  Let  us  take  first  some  trivial  cases. 

1.  In  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato,  Socrates  is  about  to  quit  the  palaestra ; 
the  sign  detains  him;  young  men  enter,  and  profitable  conversation 

2.  In  the  Phcedrus,  Socrates,  when  leaving  his  resting-place,  is  detained 
by  the  sign,  which  thus  leads  him  to  a  discourse  which  he  had  not  intended 
to  utter — ’Ei/il  Br/  fidvrK  /ib — “  I  am,  it  seems,  a  prophet,”  he  then  remarks, 
“  but  only  just  enough  for  my  private  use  and  benefit.” 

3.  In  the  First'  Alcibiades  the  sign  restrains  him  from  speaking  to 
Alcibiades  until  the  latter  is  old  enough  to  understand  him  aright. 

There  are  also  various  cases  where  Socrates  dissuades  his  friends  from 
expeditions  which  ultimately  turn  to  their  harm.-  None  of  these  are  in 
our  sense  evidential;  and  in  some  of  them  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Syracuse)  ordinary  sagacity  might  have  given  the  same 
warning.  The  case  of  Timarchus  (Plato,  Theages)  is  the  most  dramatic  of 
these  warnings. 

Timarchus  was  sitting  at  supper  with  Socrates,  and  rose  to  go  out 
to  a  plot  of  assassination,  to  which  plot  only  one  other  man  was  privy. 
" '  What  say  you,  Socrates  ? '  said  Timarchus,  ‘  do  you  continue  drinking  ? 
I  must  go  out  somewhither ;  but  will  return  in  a  little,  if  so  I  may.’  .  And 
the  voice  came  to  me ;  and  I  said  to  him,  ‘  By  no  means  rise  from  table ; 
for  the  accustomed  divine'  sign  has  come  to  me.’  And  he  stayed.  And 
after  a  time  again  he  got  Up  to  go,  and  said,  ‘  I  must  be  gone,  Socrates.’ 
And  the  sign  came  to  me  again;  and  again  I  made  him  stay.  And  the 
third  time,  determining  that  I  should  not  see,  he  rose  and  said  naught  to 
me,  when  my  mind  was  turned  elsewhere ;  and  thus  he  went  forth,  and 
was  gone,  and  did -that  which  was  to  be  his  doom.” 

We  cannot  now  tell  what  the  evidential  value  of  this  case  may  have 
been.  There  may  have  been  that  in  the  countenance  of  one  of  them 
who  sat  at  meat,  which  may  have  shown  to  Socrates  that  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  was  with  him  on  the  table. 

But,  among  these  monitions  of  Socrates,  a  certain  silence  of  the  warning 
voice  on  one  last  occasion  was  held  by  Socrates  himself,  and  has  since 
been-  reputed,  as  the  most  noteworthy  of  all.  This  was  when .  Socrates, 
accused  on  a  capital  charge  of  impiety,  from  which  he  might  have  freed 
himself  by  far  less  of  retractation  than  has  been  consented  to  by  many  a 
martyr,  refused  altogether  to  retract,  to  excuse  himself,  to  explain  away ; 
claiming  rather,  in  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  all  assertions  of  the  law 
of  conscience  as  supreme,  that  he  deserved  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
cost  in  the  Pry taneum,  as  a  man  devoted  to  the  mission  of  a  moral  teacher 
of  men.  The  divine  sign,  as  has  been  said,  came  only  to  warn  or  to  re-, 
strain ; .  when  it  was  absent,  all  was  well.  And  throughout  the  whole  series 
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of  events  which  led  to  Socrates’  death,  the  voice  intervened  once  only, — 
to  check  him  from  preparing  any  speech  in  his  own  defence.  Thereafter, 
by  an  emphatic  silence,  it  approved  the  various  steps  by  which  the  philo¬ 
sopher  brought  on  his  own  head  that  extreme  penalty  which,  save  for 
his  own  inflexible  utterances,  the  Dikastery  would  not  have  ventured  to 
inflict. 

“  There  has  happened  to  me,  0  my  judges,”  he  said  in  his  last  speech 
after  sentence  passed,  “  a  wonderful  thing.  For  that  accustomed  divine 
intimation  in  time  past  came  to  me  very  many  times,  and  met  me  on  slight 
occasion,  if  I  were  about  to  act  in  some  way  not  aright ;  but  now  this  fate 
which  ye  behold  has  come  upon  me, — this  which  a  man  might  deem,  and 
which  is  considered,  the  very  worst  of  ills.  Yet  neither  when  I  left  my 
.home  this  morning  was  I  checked  by  that  accustomed  sign ;  nor  when  I 
came  up  hither  to  the  judgment-hall,  nor  at  any  point  in  my  speech  as  I 
spoke.  And  yet  in  other  speeches  of  mine  the  sign  has  often  stopped  me 
in  the  midst.  But  now  it  has  not  hindered  me  in  any  deed  or  word  of 
mine  connected  with  this  present  business.  What  then  do  I  suppose  to 
be  the  reason  thereof  ?  I  will  tell  you.  I  think  it  is  that  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  has  been  a  good  thing ;  and  we  must  have  been  mistaken 
when  we  supposed  that  death  was  an  evil.  Herein  is  a  strong  proof  to  me 
of  this ;  for  that  accustomed  sign  would  assuredly  have  checked  me,  had 
I  been  about  to  do  aught  that  was  evil.” 

I  dwell  upon  this  incident ;  for  in  the  history  of  inward  messages  no 
such  scene  is  likely  to  recur.  We  shall  never  again  see  such  a  man  at  such 
a  moment  drawing  strength  from  the  silence  of  the  monitory  utterance 
which  came  to  him  as  from  without  himself,  though  it  were  from  the  depths 
of  his  own  soul. 

814.  The  next  class  of  the  Socratic  monitions  can  only  be  briefly 
dealt  with  here.  They  touch  on  that  singular  phenomenon  of  so-called 
rapport  which  is  to  us  at  present  and  has  long  been  in  the  eyes  of  Science 
an  unexplained  and  a  very  disputable  thing ;  but  on  which  recent  hypnotic 
experiments  are  slowly  bringing  us  to  look  as  in  some  sense  a  reality.  In 
modern  terms  we  should  say  that  the  disciples  of  Socrates  were  influenced 
not  so  much  by  his  instruction  as  by  his  suggestion  ;  and  that  some  inward 
and  perhaps  telepathic  instinct — expressed  by  the  monitory  voice  whose 
utterances  we  are  analysing — informed  him  without  conscious  considera¬ 
tion  whether  his  intending  disciples  were  receptive  to  his  suggestion  or  no. 
It  is  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Theagcs  that  this  aspect  of  the  divine  moni- 
'  tion  is  most  insisted  on. 

“  I  never  learnt  from  3'ou,"  says  a  certain  Aristeides  to  Socrates,  “  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  You  yourself  well  know  this.  But  I  always  made  progress 
whenever  I  was  along  with  you,  even  if  I  were  in  the  same  house  but  not 
in  the  same  room  ;  yet  most  when  I  was  in  the  same  room  ;  and  even  in 
.  the  same  room  I  got  on  better  if  I  looked  at  you  when  you  were  speaking 
than  if  I  looked  anywhere  else.  But  I  got  on  far  the  best  of  all  when  I 
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was  sitting  near  you  and  holding  or  touching  you.  But  now,  said  he,  all 
my  then  character  has  dribbled  out  of  me.”  Nw  Sc,  y  S09,  wat ra  hcdvr) 

V  efis  cfcppwjKcv. 

I  would  not  insist  too  strongly  on  an  interpretation  which  may  seem 
merely  fanciful;  But  nevertheless  we  should  be  puzzled  to  find  Greek 
words  more  expressive  of  the  gradual  dissipation  and  disappearance  of  a 
post-hypnotic  suggestion, — the  melting  away  of  some  imparted  energy  in 
j  well-doing  as  the  subject  is  removed  from  the  operator’s  influence.  And 
|  that  the  possibility  of  some  rapport  of  this  kind  should  be  indicated,  not 
by  conscious  thought  but  by  a  message  emanating  from  some  sub-conscious 
phase  of  a  man’s  being this,  too,  is  a  phenomenon  to  which  modem  ex¬ 
perience  furnishes  not  unfrequent  analogies. 

The  third  class  of  Socratic  monitions  which  I  have  mentioned  rests  on 
very  slender  evidence.'  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  monitory  sign  ever 
warned  him  of  anything  which  no  possible  sagacity  of  the  ordinary  kind 
could  have  led  him  to  discover.  As  is  natural  in  the  beginning  of  such 
inquiries,  the  cases  cited  to  illustrate  this  supposed  supernormal  knowledge 
.  are  mainly  interesting  and  important  incidents ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  rela- 
;  tion  to  such  incidents  that  some  unconscious  guess  is  likely  to  have  been 
i  made.  What  we  should  like  would  be  just  what  Plato  had  omitted ; — 
;  specimens,  namely,  of  the  trivial  cases  where  the  divine  warning  saved  the 
:  philosopher  from  some  momentary  mishap.  Of  this  sort  I  can  find  one 
:  only ;  and  that  is  merely  a  tradition,  given  in  Plutarch’s  essay  De  Genio 
Socraiis.  Socrates,  according  to  this  story  (which  Plutarch  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  supposed  eye-witness),  is  walking  and  talking  with  Euthyphron, 
but  stops  suddenly,  and  calls  his  friends  to  turn  back  by  another  street. 
Most  of  them  follow  him,  but  others  keep  on  their  way,  and  presently  meet 
a  great  herd  of  swine  who  knock  down  some  of  them  and  befoul  the  rest. 
“Charillus”  (who  had  thus  braved  Socrates’  warning)  “returned  home 
with  legs  and  clothe?  all  full  of  mire, — so  that  we  all  remembered  Socrates’ 
familiar  spirit,  with  roars  of  laughter,  marvelling  how  the  Divinity  had  care 
of  him  continually.” 

One  more  remark.  Among  the  most  singular  incidents  in  Socrates’  life 
were  those  pauses  of  immobility,  frequently  lasting  for  hours,  and  once,  as 
reported,  for  a  consecutive  day  and  night,  when  he  was  inaccessible  to  any 
outward  stimulus,  and  remained  fixed  as  in  a  deep  contemplation.  Medical 
readers  have  seen  that  there  must  have  been  more  than  mere  contempla¬ 
tion  here ;  and  Lelut  has  treated  these  accesses  as  a  kind  of  stupor  attoni- 
ius — of  bewildered  paralysis  of  all  intellectual  operation,  such  as  is  seen  in 
minds  overbalanced  by  some  terrible  shock.  I  cannot  accept  the  parallel, 
nor  believe  that  symptoms  so  grave  can  supervene  in  robust  health  and 
disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  Nor,  again,  is  there  anything 
which  suggests  epilepsy.  I  believe  the  accesses  to  have  been  accesses  of 
ecstasy ,  reached,  as  in  some  rare  cases,  without  any  previous  hysterical  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  and  indicating  (as  I  hold)  a  subliminal  self,  so  powerful  and 
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so  near  the  surface  that  some  slight  accident  sufficed  to  determine  its  tem¬ 
porary  predominance  over  the  whole  man. 

But  I  must  now  leave  the  story  of  Socrates,  rich  in  unworked  psycho¬ 
logical  suggestion,  but  cited  here  only  as  an  example  of  wise  automatism  ; 
of  the  possibility  that  the  messages  which  are  conveyed  to  the  supra¬ 
liminal  mind  from  subliminal  strata  of  the  personality, — whether  as 
sounds,  as  sights,  or  as  movements, — may  sometimes  come  from  far 
beneath  the  realm  of  dream  and  confusion, — from  some  seif  whose  moni¬ 
tions  convey  to  us  a  wisdom  profounder  than  we  know. 

815.  The  case,  assuredly,  is  a  marked  one ;  but  it  may  be  thought 
to  be  too  exceptional  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  Socrates,  it  may 
be  said,  was  too  strangely  above  ordinary  men  to  allow  us  to  draw  wider 
inferences  from  this  unique  example.  It  might  be  well  if  we  could  add  a 
case  not  complicated  by  such  towering  genius ; — a  case  where  some  one 
with  no  previously  manifested  gifts  of  nature,  with  no  incomprehensible 
workings  of  the  soul,  had,  nevertheless,  by  monitory  voices  been  taught 
wisdom  and  raised  to  honour, — and  who,  if  so  it  might  be,  had  testified 
to  the  reality  of  the  inward  message  by  some  witness  which  the  world 
could  not  gainsay.  And  such  a  case  there  is ;  there  is  a  figure  in  history 
unique  and  marvellous,  but  marvellous  in  this  point  alone.  One  there 
has  been  who  was  born  with  no  opportunities  of  education,  and  in  no 
high  or  powerful  place,  but  to  whom  voices  came  from  childhood  onwards, 
and  brought  at  length  a  strange  command ; — one  who  by  mere  obedience 
to  that  monitory  call  rose  to  be  the  saviour  of  a  great  nation ; — one  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  to  push  that  obedience  to  its  limit,  and  to  pledge  life  for 
truth ;  to  perish  at  the  stake  rather  than  disown  those  voices  or  disobey  _ 
that  inward  law. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  national 
heroine  of  France ;  whose  name  crowns  the  poet’s  list  of  those  famous 
women  of  old  time  who  have  vanished  like  “  the  snows  of  yester-year.” 

“  La  royne  blanche  comme  ung  lys 
Qui  chantoit  a  voix  de  sereine, 

Berthe  an  grant  pied,  Bietris,  Aliys, 

Haremboures  qui  tint  le  Mayne, 

Et  Jehanne  la  bonne  Lorraine 
Qu’  Anglois  bruslerent  i  Rouen, 

Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d’antan  ?  ” 

I  must  be  excused  for  dwelling  on  this  signal  example ;  for  I  believe 
that  only  now,  with  the  comprehension  which  we  are  gradually  gaining 
of  the  possibility  of  an  impulse  from  the  mind’s  deeper  strata  which  is 
so  far  from  madness  that  it  is  wiser  than  our  sanity  itself, — only  now,  I 
repeat,  can  we  understand  aright  that  familiar  story.  I  shall  not  repeat 
its  incidents  in  detail ;  but  shall  draw  my  citations  from  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  source,  namely,  Joan’s  evidence,  given  in  1431,  before  Cauchon, 
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Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  who  ultimately  condemned 
her  to  be  burnt  alive.1  The  condemnation  was  based  on  her  own  admis¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  Latin  proces-verhal  still  exists,  and  was  published  from  the 
MS.  by  M.  Quicherat,  1841-9,  for  the  French  Historical  Society.  Joan, 
like  Socrates,  was  condemned  mainly  on  the  ground,  or  at  least  on  the 
pretext,  of  her  monitory  voices :  and  her  Apology  remarkably  resembles 
his,  in  its  resolute  insistence  on  the  truth  of  the  very  phenomena  which 
were  being  used  to  destroy  her.  Her  answers  are  clear  and  self-consistent, 
and  seem  ,  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  distorted  by  the  recorder.  Few 
pieces  of  history  so  remote  as  this  can  be  so  accurately  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Proces  de  Rihabilitation,  held  some  twenty 
years  after  Joan’s  death,  when  memories  had  weakened  and  legend  had 
begun  to  grow,  is  of  little  value  as  evidence.  Joan’s  credit  must  rest 
entirely  on  that  testimony  on  the  strength  of  which  she  was  condemned  to 
death. 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  her  inquisitors  asked  her  many  questions 
as  to  her  voices  and  visions ;  and  her  answers  enable  us  to  give  a  pretty 
full  analysis  of  the  phenomena  which  concern  us. 

I.  The  voices  do  not  begin  with  the  summons  to  fight  for  France. 
Joan  heard  them  first  at  thirteen  years  of  age, — as  with  Socrates  also  the 
voice  began  in  childhood.  The  first  command  consisted  of  nothing  more 
surprising  than  that  “she  was  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  go  often  to  church.” 
After  this  the  voice — as  in  the  case  of  Socrates — intervened  frequently, 
and  on  trivial  occasions. 

II.  The  voice  was  accompanied  at  first  by  a  light,  and  sometimes 
afterwards  by  figures  of  saints,  who  appeared  to  speak,  and  whom  Joan 
appears  to  have  both  seen  and  felt  as  clearly  as  though  they  had  been 
living  persons.  But  here  there  is  some  obscurity ;  and  Michelet  thinks 
that  on  one  occasion  the  Maid  was  tricked  by  the  courtiers  for  political 
ends.-  For  she  asserted  (apparently  without  contradiction)  that  several 
persons,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  as  well  as  herself,  had  seen 
an  angel  bringing  to  the  King  a  material  crown.2.  ■ 

III.  The  voices  came  mainly  when  she  was  awake,  but  also  some¬ 
times  roused  her  from  sleep ;  a  phenomenon  often  observed  in  our  cases 
of  “veridical  hallucination.”  “Ipsa  dormiebat,  et  vox  excitabat  earn.” 
(Quicherat,  i.,  p.  62.) 

IV.  The  voice  was  not  always  fully  intelligible  (especially  if  she  was 
half  awake)  ; — in  this  respect  again  resembling  some  of  our  recorded  cases, 
both  visual  and  auditory,  where,  on  the  view  taken  in  Phantasms  of  the 
Living,  the  externalisation  has  been  incomplete.  “  Vox  dixit  aliqua,  sed 
non  omnia  intellexit.”  (Quicherat,  i.,  p.  62.) 

V.  The  predictions  of  the  voice,  so  far  as  stated,  were  mainly  fulfilled ; 

xi.  pp.  198-212,  from  which  I  quote  in  *15  A.  S  PP  g 

2  On  this  point,  see  Mr.  Lang  in  *15  A. 
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viz.,  that  the  siege  of  Orleans  would  be  raised ;  that  Charles  VII.  would 
be  crowned  at  Rheims  ;  that  she  herself  would  be  wounded ;  but  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  there  would  be  a  great  victory  over  the  English  within  seven 
years  was  not  fulfilled  in  any  exact  way,  although  the  English  continued  to 
lose  ground.  In  short,  about  so  much  was  fulfilled  as  an  ardent  self- 
devoted  mind  might  have  anticipated ;  much  indeed  -  that  might  have 
seemed  irrational  to  ordinary  observers,  but  nothing  which  actually  needed 
a  definite  prophetic  power.  Here,  again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  general 
character  of  the  monitions  of  Socrates.  And  yet  in  Joan’s  case,  more 
probably  than  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  there  may  have  been  one  singular 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  She  knew  by  monition  that  there  was  a 
sword  “  retro  altare  ” — somewhere  behind  the  altar — in  the  Church  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Fierbois.  “  Scivit  ipsum  ibi  esse  per  voces  ”  : — she  sent 
for  it,  nothing  doubting,  and  it  was  found  and  given  to  her.  This  was 
an  unique  incident  in  her  career.  Her  judges  asked  whether  she  had  not 
once  found  a  cup,  and  a  missing  priest,  by  help  of  similar  monitions,  but 
this  she  denied ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  serious  attempt  was  made 
either  to  show  that  she  had  claimed  this  clairvoyant  power  habitually,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  invalidate  the  one  instance  of  it  which  she  did  in 
effect  claim.  It  would  be  absurd  to  cite  the  alleged  discovery  of  the 
sword  as  in  itself  affording  a  proof  of  clairvoyance,  any  more  than  ^ocrates’ 
alleged  intimation  of  the  approaching  herd  of  swine.  But  when  wefare  con¬ 
sidering  monitions  given  in  more  recent  times  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  in  this  direction  that  some  supernormal  extension  of  knowledge 
seems;  possibly  traceable. 

And,  lastly,  it  must  be  observed  that  among  all  the  messages  thus’ 
given  to  Joan  of  Arc,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  which  fell 
short  of  the  purest  heroism.  They  were  such  commands  as  were  best 
suited  to  draw  forth  from  her  who  heard  them  the  extreme  of  force,  intel¬ 
ligence,  virtue,  of  which  she  had  the  potency  at  her  birth.  What  better 
can  we  desire  as  the  guide  of  life? 

We  need  not  assume  that  the  voices  which  she  heard  were  the  offspring 
of  any  mind  but  her  own,  any  more  than  we  need  assume  that  the  figures 
in  which  her  brave  and  pious  impulses  sometimes  took  external  form  were 
veritable  saints, — the  crowned  St.  Margaret  and  the  crowned  St.  Catherine 
and  Michael  in  the  armoury  of  Heaven.  . 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  right  to  class  Joan’s  monitions, 
any  more  than  those  of  Socrates,  as  an  incipient  madness.  To  Sane, 
after  all,  is  to  be  adjusted  to  our  environment,  to  be  capable  of 'Coping 
with  the  facts  around  us.  Tried  by  this  test,  it  is  Socrates  and  Joan  who 
should  be  our  types  of  sanity ;  their  difference  from  ourselves  lying  rather 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  better  able  to  employ  their  own  whole  being, 
and  received  a  clearer  inspiration  from  the  monitory  soul  within. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  two  cases,  far  more  remote  in 
date  than  those  to  which  it  is  our  custom  to  appeal.  But  this  has  been 
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because  I  held  it  essential  to  make  my  reader  understand  that  the  grotesque 
and  trivial  messages  or  monitions,  with  which  in  this  inquiry  we  habitually 
deal,-  are  not  to  be  taken  as  covering  the  whole  field  of  automatic  action. 
Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  action  of  minds 
external  to  the  automatist’s  own,  we  ought  at  any  rate  to  recognise  that 
words  given  in  these  strange  ways  may  in  themselves  be  worth  hearing, — 
that  not  the  mechanism  only  but  the  content  of  automatic  messages  may 
sometimes  deserve  our  close  and  serious  attention. 

816.  The  cases  of  Socrates  and  of  Joan  of  Arc,  on  which  I  have  just 
dwelt,  might  (as  I  have  said)  with  almost  equal  fitness  have  been  introduced 
at  certain  other  points  of  my  discussion.  At  first  sight,  at  any  rate,  they 
appear  rather  like  sensory  than  like  motor  automatisms, — like  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  hearing  rather  than  like  the  motor  impulses  which  we  are  now 
about  to  study.  Each  case,  however,  approaches  motor  automatism  in  a 
special  way. 

In  the  case  of  Socrates  the  “  sign  ”  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much 
a  definite  voice  as  a  sense  of  inhibition.  In  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc  the 
voices  were  definite  enough,  but  they  were  accompanied — as  such  voices 
sometimes  are,  but  sometimes  are  not — with  an  overmastering  impulse  to 
act  in  obedience  to  them.  These  are,  1  may  say,  palmary  cases  of  in¬ 
hibition  and  of  impulse  :  and  inhibition  and  impulse  are  at  the  very  root 
of  motor  phenomena. 

If  to  this  quality  we  add  their  historical  priority  and  their  intrinsic 
dignity,  ennobling  in  advance  the  series  of  petty  incidents  of  similar  type 
with  which  we  must  soon  deal,  I  think  that  sufficient  reason  may  have 
been  given  for  the  position  assigned  to  them.  Furthermore,  and  partly 
by  reason  of  that  very  dignity,  they  show. at  once  the  furthest  extent  of 
the  claim,  that  can  be  made  for  the  agency  of  the  subliminal  self,  apart 
from  any  external  influence, — apart  from  telepathy  from  the  living,  or 
possession  by  the  "departed. 

Each  of  those  other  hypotheses  will  claim  its  own  group  of  cases ;  but 
we  must  not  invoke  them  until  the  resources  of  subliminal  wisdom  are 
manifestly  overtaxed. 

817.  These  two  famous  cases,  then,  have  launched  us  on  our  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  stress  of  a  twofold  difficulty  in  logical  arrangement.  We 
cannot  always  answer  these  primary  questions, -Is  the  subliminal  impulse 
sensory  or  motor?  is  it  originated  in  the  automatist’s  own  mind,  or  in 
some  mind  external  to  him? 

'  In  the  first  place,  we  must  reflect  that,  if  the  subliminal  self  really  pos¬ 
sesses  that  profound  power  over  the  organism  with  which  I  have  credited 
it,  we  may  expect  that  its  “  messages  ”  will  sometimes  express  themselves 
in  the  form  of  deep  organic  modifications — of  changes  in  the  vaso-motor, 
the  circulatory,  the  respiratory  systems.  Such  phenomena  are  likely  to  be 
less  noted  or  remembered  as  coincidental,  from  their  very  indefiniteness, 
as  compared,  for  instance,  with  a  phantasmal  appearance ;  but  we  have 
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records  of  various  telepathic  cases  of  deep  ccenesthetic  disturbance,  of  a 
profound  malaise  which  must,  one  would  think,  have  involved  some  unusual 
condition  of  the  viscera.  In  Gurney’s  collection  of  “  emotional  and  motor 
effects”  ( Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  i.  chap,  vii.),  we  find  such  phrases 
as  “a  cloud  of  calamity  which  was  almost  a  physical  feeling,”  “deep  de¬ 
pression,”  “  a  dreadful  feeling  of  illness  and  faintness,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
dying,”  “  dreadful  trembling  with  prostration,”  “  trembling,  with  no  apparent 
cause  whatever,”  "conviction  that  I  should  die  that  night,”  and  so  forth. 
And  we  have,  moreover,  the  definite  vaso-motor  phenomenon  of  sudden 
weeping,  which  in  one  case  (op.  cit.,  p.  275)  is  described  as  “hysterics  ” 
by  a  lady  who  “  never  experienced  a  similar  feeling.”  This  attack  cor¬ 
responded  exactly  with  the  sudden  death  of  a  father  at  a  distance.  We 
must  hardly  press  her  phrase  as  implying  more  than  a  sudden,  uncon¬ 
trollable  unmotived  fit  of  weeping,  though  it  would,  of  course,  be  specially 
interesting  if  we  could  find  definite  hysterical  symptoms  originated  by  a 
telepathic  shock.  Another  informant  (p.  277)  speaks  of  an  “  extraordi¬ 
nary  state  of  depression  and  restlessness ;  .  .  .  a  violent  fit  of  weeping,  a 
thing,  absolutely  alien  to  my  character,”  as  coinciding  with  the  sudden 
illness  and  delirium  of  a  distant  husband. 

In  other  cases,  too,  where  the  telepathic  impression  has  ultimately 
assumed  a  definite  sensory  form,  as  in  the  narratives  included  in  Chapters 
VI.  and  VII.,  some  organic  or  emotional  phenomena  have  been  noted, 
being  perhaps  the  first  effects  of  the  telepathic  impact,  whether  from  the 
living  or  from  the  dead.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  N.,  for  instance,  which  I  give 
in  817  A,  we  have  first  an  emotion,  then  a  sense  of  locality,  and  lastly, 
an  identification  with  a  particular  person. 

I  follow  this  case  with  Appendices  817  B  and  C  containing  two  cases  ' 
(Mrs.  Hadselle’s)  where  the  motor  effect  produced  was  the  important  part 
of  the  experience,  but  which  show  in  intimate  connection  general  malaise, 
motor  impulse,  and  auditory  hallucination.  And  I  add,  in  817  D,  an 
experience  of  Lady  de  Vesci’s,  who  described  to  me  in  conversation  a 
similar  malaise,  defining  itself  into  the  urgent  need  of  definite  action — 
namely,  the  despatch  of  a  telegram  to  a  friend  who  was  in  fact  then  dying 
at  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Such  an  impulse  had  one  only  parallel  in 
her  experience,  which  also  was  telepathic  in  a  similar  way. 

Similar  sensory  disturbances  are  sometimes  reported  in  connection 
with  an  ■Smportant  form  of  motor  automatism, — that  of  “  dowsing  ”  or 
discovering  water  -by  means  of  the  movement  of  a  rod  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  automatist, — already  treated  of  in  vol.  i.,  541  A  and  B. 

818.  A  small  group  of  cases  may  naturally  be  mentioned  here. 
From  two  different  points  of  view  they  stand  for  the  most  part  at  the 
entrance  of  our  subject.  I  speak  of  motor  inhibitions,  prompted  at  first 
by  subliminal  memory,  or  by  subliminal  hyperaesthesia,  but  merging  into 
telaesthesia  or  telepathy.  Inhibitions — sudden  arrests  or  incapacities  of 
action — (more  or  less  of  the  Socratic  type) — form  a  simple,  almost  rudi- 
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trtentary,  type  of  motor  automatisms.  And  an  inhibition — a  sudden 
c  heck  on  action  of  this  kind — will  be  a  natural  way  in  which  a  strong  but 
obscure  impression  will  work  itself  out.  Such  an  impression,  for  instance, 
ir.  that  of  alarm,  suggested  by  some  vague  sound  or  odour  which  is  only 
$  inlinunally  perceived.  And  thus  in  this  series  of  motor  automatisms, 
ii.  st  as  m  our  series  of  dreams,  or  in  our  series  of  sensory  automatisms,  we 
5  .i:nl  find  ourselves  beginning  with  cases  where  the  subliminal  self  merely 
s.  .ows  some  slight  extension  of  memory  or  of  sensory  perception, — and 
$:ms;  thence  pass  insensibly  to  cases  where  no  “  cryptomnesia  ”  will  explain 
t  i  ui  t  known  in  the  past,  and  no  hyperesthesia  will  explain  the  facts 
1  nmd  in  the  present. 

J  will  begin  with  a  form  of  inhibition  parallel  in  its  triviality  to  the  pin- 
!  o'lmg  or  muscle-reading  experiments  already  mentioned.  We  may  most 
i  us  have  ooserved  that  if  we  perform  any  small  action  to  which  there  are 
o  sections,  which  we  have  once  known  but  which  have  altogether  passed 
Torn  our  minds.  we  are  apt  to  perform  it  in  a  hesitating,  inefficient  way. 
1  of  observer  whose  account  I  subjoin  in  818  A — a  lady  specially 
.|m-t:cpcible  to  subliminal  impressions,  and  specially  prompt  in  self- 
'Mrs  Verrall) — has  observed  that  the  existence  of  a  forgotten 
vi  j-aorv  ( to  term  it)  may  actually  neutralise  purposive  muscular 

Parallel  to  this  trivial  case  of  inability  to  grasp  an  unneeded  envelope 
a.  case  of  sudden  check  from  throwing  into  the  fire  a  bundle  of  bank- 
r-'ken  for  useless  papers  (818  B). 

819.  Trivial,  again,  yet  so  promptly  observed  that  its  very  triviality 
ms  significance,  is  the  following  experience  of  sudden  inhibition  mixed 
v  in  corresponding  impulse — the  walk  unconsciously  arrested,  the  eyes 
a:nt  on  the  ground  for  a  reason  not  at  first  comprehended  by  the  supra- 
unmal  self.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  415.) 


Leckhampton  House,  Cambridge, 
September  141 'h,  1S95. 

yesterday  morning  (September  13th,  1895),  just  after  breakfast,  I  was 
t-oiling  alone  along  one  of  the  garden  paths  of  Leckhampton  House,  repeating 

-:t.r«eii  surroundings,  and  regained  my  consciousness  of  them  suddenly  to  find 
iwsejf  brought  io  a  stand,  in  a  stooping  position,  gazing  intently  at  a  five- 
eaved  clover.  On  careful  examination  I  found  about  a  dozen  specimens  of 
ire-leaved  clover  as  well  as  several  specimens  of  four-leaved  clover,  all  of 
linen  probably  came  from  the  same  root.  Several  years  ago  I  was  interested 
n  getting  extra-leaved  clovers,  but  I  have  not  for  years  made  any  active  search 
.or  them.  Plough  occasionally  my  conscious  attention,  as  I  walked  along,  has 
teen  given  to  appearances  of  four-leaved  clover  which  proved  on  examination 
1  hr-  deneotive.  The  peculiarity  of  yesterday’s  “  find  ”  was  that  1  discovered 
myself,  with  a  sort  of  shock,  standing  still  and  stooping  down,  and  afterwards 
-ealised  tnat  a  five-leaved  clover  was  directly  under  my  eyes.  I  plucked  some 
f  toe  specimens,  and  showed  them  at  once  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers,  and 
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explained  how  J  had  happened  to  find  them.  Clover  plants  were  thickly 
clustered  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  X  failed  on  looking  to  find  any  other  speci¬ 
mens.  The  incident  naturally  suggests  the  arresting  of  my  subliminal  attention. 

.  R.  Hodgson. 


Compare  with  this  Dr.  Guebhard’s  case  (see  819  A)  of  sudden  per¬ 
ception  of  a  bifid  fern,  where  the  careless  sweep  of  the  eye  seems  to  nave 
been  arrested  by  a  similar  subliminal  call. 

820.  Similarly  there  are  cases  where  some  sudden  muscular  impulse 
or  inhibition  has  probably  depended  on  a  subliminal  perception  or  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  sound  which  had  not  reached  the  supraliminal  attention.  For 
instance,  two  friends  walking  together  along  a  street  in  a  storm  dust  evade 
by  sudden  movements  a  falling  mass  of  masonry.  Each  things'  that  he 
has  received  some  monition  of  the  fall ;  each  asserting  that  he  heard  no 
noise  whatever  to  warn  him.  Here  is  an  instance  where  subliminal  per¬ 
ception  may  have  been  slightly  quicker  and  more  delicate  than  supra¬ 
liminal  ;  and  may  have  warned  them  just  in  time. 

In  the  next  case1  (quoted  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  416) 
there  may  have  been  some  subliminal  hyperesthesia  of  hearing  which  dimly 
warned  Mr.  Wyman  of  the  approach  of  the  extra  trainl 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wyman  writes  to  the  Editor  of  the  Arena  aSBfollows  : — 


Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  June  26 th,  1891. 

Some  years  ago  my  brother  was  employed  and  had  charge  as  conductor 
and  engineer  of  a  working  train  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway,  running  between  Buffalo  and  Erie,  which  passes  through  this  city 
(Dunkirk,  N.Y.).  I  often  went  with  him  to  the  Grave  Bank,  where  he  had  his. 
headquarters,  and  returned  on  his  train  with  him.  On  one  occasion  I  was  with 
him,  and  after  the  train  of  cars  was  loaded,  we  went  together  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  see  if  there  were  any  orders,  and  to  find  out  if  the  trains  were  on  time, 
as  he  had  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  all  regular  trains.  After  looking  over  the 
train  reports  and  finding  them  all  on  time,  we  started  for  Buffalo.  As  we 
approached  near  Westfield  Station,  running  about  12  miles  per  hour,  and  when 
within  about  one  mile  of  a  long  curve  in  the  line,  my  brother  all  of  a  sudden 
shut  off  the  steam,  and  quickly  stepping  over  to  the  fireman’s  side  of  the  engine, 
he  looked  out  of  the  cab  window,  and  then  to  the  rear  Of  his  train  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  either.  Not  discovering  anything  wrong, 
he  stopped  and  put  on  steam,  but  almost  immediately  again  shut  it  off  and  gave 
the  sigwaj  for  breaks  and  stopped.  After  inspecting  the  engine  and  train 
and  finfffng  nothing  wrong,  he  seemed  very  much  excited,  and  for  a  short 
time  he  acted  as  if  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  or  what  to  do.  I  asked 


hour.  The  Superintendent  inquired  what  he-  was  doing  there,  and  if  he  did 
not  receive  orders  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  extra.  My  brother  told  him 
that  he  had  not  received  orders  and  did  not  know  of  any  extra  train  coming  ; 
thatjve  had  both  examined  the  train  reports  before  leaving  the  station.  The 
train  then  backed  to  the  station,  where  it  was  found  that  no  orders  had  been 
given.  The  train  despatcher  was  at  once  discharged  from  the  road,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  both  my  brother  and  myself  are  unable  to  account  for  bis 
stopping  the  train  as  he  did.  I  consider  it  quite  a  mystery,  and  cannot  give  or 
find  any  intelligent  reason  for  it.  Can  you  suggest  any  ? 

The  above  is  true  and  correct  in  every  particular. 

In  subsequent  letters  to  Dr.  Hodgson  Mr.  Wyman  writes  : — 

My  brother  died  some  three  years  ago. 

The  incident  occurred  about  the  year  1873. 

I  was  not  connected  with  the  road  or  train  at  the  time ;  I  was  employed  on 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  R.  R.,  at  Dunkirk.  The  flagman  is 
now,  or  was  a  short  time  ago,  living  in  Denver,  Colorado;  his  statement  can 
be  obtained  if  desirable.  “ 

The  Superintendent  died  in  Germany  about  two  years  ago. 

In  a  suAquent  letter  Mr.  Wyman  adds:  “I  traced  Mr.  James  Con¬ 
way  [the  flagman]  to  Colorado,  and  learned  from  his  son  that  he  died 
March  16,  1888.  [Letter  sent  herewith.]” 

Mrs.  Wyman,  widow  of  the  percipient,  writes : — 

Jersey  City,  September  16, 1893. 

Mr.  Hodgson,— Sir,— I  'received  your  letter  asking  me  for  statements 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Wyman’s  experience.  I  don’t  think  I  could  tell  any  of  the 
circumstances.  I  only  recollect  hearing  him  say  he  was  singularly  and  deeply 
impressed  that  something  was  wrong,  and  he  obeyed  the  impulse  and  stopped 
the  train  just  in  season  of  time  to  prevent  an  accident,  and  it  left  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind  ever  after,  as  he  often  spoke  of  it  and  wondered  why  and 
what  it  was.  — Yours  respectfully,  L.  A.  Wyman. 

821.  Here,  again,  is  an  averted  railway  accident,  where  smell  may 
possibly  have  played  some  part. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  419.)  The  following  letter  was 
received  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  confirmation  of  an  account  in  a  newspaper, 
concordant  with  Mr.  Stewart’s  account  given  later. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
August  14,  1893,  Garrett,  Ind. 

Yours  of  August  loth  received.  Must  say,  the  story  as  printed  in  many 
of  the  newspapers  of  our  country,  regarding  the  train  being  saved  by  a  pre¬ 
monition,  or  warning,  given  me,  was  true  as  printed.  The  fireman  I  then  had, 
since  became  an  engineer,  and  was  killed  in  an  accident  on  a  railroad  in  Iowa 
two  years  since.  The  conductor  who  was  with  me  at  the  time  you  refer  to  is 
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from  a  vague  difference  in  the  look  of  the  darkness,  or  even  in  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  air.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  422.) 


5144  Madison  Avenue,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago, 

'  October  30 th,  1S92. 

Dr.  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir,— I  send  you  an  account  of  an  incident  in 
which,  I  think,  my  life  was  saved  by  my  obedience  to  an  impulse  arising  from 
nothing  within  my  conscious  knowledge  or  perception. 

Some  years  ago,  I  landed  in  Stillwater,  Minn.,  from  a  steamboat  on  which 
I  had  come  down  the  St.  Croix  River.  The  boat  was  a  small,  local  affair,  and  no 
conveyances  came  to  meet  it.  I  was,  I  believe,  the  only  passenger  on  board 
when  we  reached  Stillwater,  and  there  I  was  left  to  make  my  way  alone  to  the 
hotel.  We  landed  at  about  9  p.m.  of  a  starless  night,  and  in  the  shadow  of  a 
warehouse  which  cut  off  the  lights  of  the  town  ;  the  hour,  the  clouded  sky,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  warehouse,  uniting  to  make  the  dock  extremely  dark. 

1  had  been  in  Stillwater  once  before,  and  had  a  general  idea  of  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  town,  although  some  years  had  passed  since  my  previous  visit, 
and  1  am  quite  certain  that  1  had  never  passed  over  this  particular  locality. 

As  I  left  the  boat  I  saw  the  lights  of  the  bridge  at  some  distance  on  my 
left,  and  knowing  the  bridge  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  street,  on  which 
stood  the  hotel  where  I  intended  to  put  up,  I  naturally  commenced  to  walk  along 
the  dock  in  tkit  direction.  I  had  gone  but  a  very  short  distance,  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  felt  so  Strong  an  impulse  to  turn  and  go  the  other  way  that  I  instantly 
obeyed.  I  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing;  1  did  not  even  have  an  impression  of 
danger,  though  I  did  have  a  feeling  that  it  must  be  in  someway  better  to  turn. 

I  distinctly  remember  that  my  reason  protested,  and  berated  me  for  a  fool 
in  taking  a  roundabout  way  to  my  destination  when  the  straight  way  lay  before 
me,  with  the  added  prospect  of  losing  myself  in  the  railway  yards,  with  perhaps 
a  ten-feet  fence  to  climb.'  I  laughed  aloud,  and  articulated,  or  at  least,  mentally 
formed  the  words,  “  You  fool !  What  are  you  doing  this  for?”  However,  my 
impulse  proved  stronger  than  my  reason.  I  persisted  in  “  going  round  Robin 
Hood’s  barn,”  reached  my  hotel,  and  there  the  matter  passed  from  my  mind. 

The  next  day  I-casually  came  to  the  same  place,  and  discovered  that  I  had 

for  hauling  freight  up  into  the  warehouse.  This  incline  was  so  steep  that  a  per¬ 
son  could  have  kept  his  footing  on  it  only  by  great  care.  If  I  had  unexpectedly 
stepped  down  on  to  it  in  the  darkness,  I  should  certainly  have  lost  my  footing, 
and  should  have  slipped  into  the  river ;  and  as  I  am  but  a  feeble  swimmer  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  was  encumbered  with  a  fail  overcoat 
and  a  rather  heavy  satchel,  I  should  just  as  certainly  have  been  drowned. 

The  value  of  the  incident  lies  in  the  fact,  for  which  you  must  take  my  word, 
that  I  am  not  an  impulsive  and  changeable  person,  but  rather  logical  and  per¬ 
sistent.  My  action  was  entirely  contrary  to  my  nature,  and  the  unavailing  pro¬ 
test  of  my  reason  against  what  appeared  to  me  an  inconsequent  and  absurd 
proceeding  convinces  me  either  that  I  was  influenced  by'  some  intelligence 
entirely  without,  or  that  my  “  Subliminal  Self”  perceived  and  acted  upon  what 
my  “  Supraliminal  Self”  could  not  see. 

I  have  never  had  any  other  supernormal  experiences. 


Marshall  Wait. 
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823.  Tactile  sensibility,  again,  must  be  carefully  allowed  for.  The 
sense  of  varying  resistance  in  the  air,  to  which  1  just  now  alluded,  may 
reach  in  some  seeing  persons,  as  well  as  in  the  blind,  a  high  degree  of 
acuteness.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  even  the  interposition  of  a  chair  in 
a  narrow  passage  might  thus  make  itself  felt.  But  Mr.  W.  (a  good  witness 
and  well  known  to  Dr.  Hodgson)  has  had  (as  we  shall  see  later  on  in 
873)  other  experiences  where  supernormal  influences  seemed  plainly 
indicated.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  423.) 

State  of  New  York,  December  28 /A,  1893. 

Dr.  Hodgson, — Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  write 
out  an  account  of  my  chair  experience,  which  I  described  to  you  when  here,  I 
submit  the'following : — 

My  office  consists  of  three  rooms,  and  the  library  in  the  back  one  is 
reached  by  passing  through  the  full  length  of  the  other  two.  The  middle  room 
is  rather  narrow,  and  well  filled  on  both  sides  with  furniture,  leaving  a  rather 
narrow  passage  through  the  room  lengthwise,  particularly  at  a  point  about  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where  the  passage  is  only  three  feet  wide.  This  passage 
was  very  naturally  kept  free  from  obstructions,  but  on  the  occasion  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak,  some  one,  probably  the  janitor  when  he  came  in  to  see  to 
the  fires  soon  after  the  office  was  closed  for  the  day,  had  placed  a  chair  in  this 
narrow  passage,  so  that  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  pass  thrtgagh  the  room 
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The  chair  was  in  the  passage  in  the  most  dangerous  part;  otherwise  the  room 
was  in  its  usual  condition.  I  should  also  state  that  at  one  end  of  this  room 
there  was  a  coal  stove,  with  a  fire  in  it  of  hard  coal.  It  was  burning  very  low, 
and  was  ashed  over.  I  examined  it  before  I  got  a  lamp,  and'  I  am  confident 
that  no  light  of  any  kind  proceeded  from  it. 

As  to  my  sudden  stop.  The  stop  and  the  light  were  simultaneous.  I 
hardly  think  the  light  unaided  caused  me  to  stop;  it  undoubtedly  prevented 
me  from  starting  after  I  had  stopped.  I  fully  believe  I  should  have  sustained 
a  heavy  fall,  but  for  the  tight  and  the  stop.  W. 

P.S. — When  I  mention  that  the  colour  of  the  light  appeared  different,  I 
mean  that  it  did  not  look  as  a  light  reflected  from  or  shining  from  a  distance 
on  to  a  spot  would — it  was  more  like  looking  directly  at  a  light. 

See  also  a  case  given  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  345,  where  a 
lady  hurrying  up  to  the  door  of  a  lift,  is  stopped  by  seeing  the  figure  of  a 
man  standing  in  front  of  it,  and  then  finds  that  the  door  is  open,  leaving 
the  well  exposed,  so  that  she  would  probably  have  fallen  down  it,  if  she 
had  not  been  checked  by  the  apparition. 

824.  And  now  I  give  a  case  of  sudden  motor  inhibition  where  no 
warning  can  well  have  been  received  from  hyperaesthetic  sensation.  We 
have  come,  it  seems,  to  telaesthesia  or  to  spirit  guardianship. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  459.) 

Four  years  ago,  I  made  arrangements  with  my  nephew,  John  W.  Parsons, 
to  go  to  my  office  after  supper  to  investigate  a  case.  We  walked  along  to¬ 
gether,  both  fully  determined  to  .go  up  into  the  office,  but  just  as  I  stepped 
upon  the  door  sill  of  the  drug  store,  in  which  my  office  was  situated,  some 
invisible  influence  stopped  me  instantly.  I  was  much  surprised,  f$t  like  I  was 
almost  dazed,  the  influence  was  so  strong,  almost  like  a  blow,  I  felt  like  I  could 
not  make  another  step.  I  said  to  my  nephew,  “  John,  I  do  not  feel  like  gbing 
into  ure  office  now ;  you  go  and  read  Flint  and  Aitken  on  the  subject.”  He 
went,  lighted  the  lamp,  took  off  his  hat,  and  just  as  he  was  reaching  for  a  book 
the  report  of  a  large  pistol  was  heard.  The  ball  entered  the  window  near 
where  he  was  standing,  passed  near  to  and  over  his  head,  struck  the  wall  and 
fell  to  the  floor.  Had  I  been  standing  where  he  was,  I  would  have  been  killed, 
as  I  am  much  taller  than  he.  The  pistol  was  fired  by  a  man  who  had  an  old 
grudge  against  me,  and  had  secreted  himself  in  a  vacant  house  near  by  to 

This  impression  was  unlike  any  that  I  ever  had  before.  All  my  former 
impressions  Were  slow  in  their  development,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until 
the  maximum  was  reached.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  in  any  danger,  and  could 
not  understand  what  the  strong  impression  meant.  The  feliow  was  drunk,  had 
been  drinking  for  two  weeks.  If  my  system  had  been  in  a  different  condition — 
I  had  just  eaten  supper — I  think  I  would  have  received  along  with  the  im¬ 
pression  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  danger,  and  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  my  nephew  from  going  into  the  office. 

1  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  invisible  and  unknown  intelligence  did  the 
best  that  could  have  been  done,  under  the  circumstances,  to  save  us  from  harm. 

D.  J.  Parsons,  M.D.,  Sweet  Springs,  Mo. 

(The  above  account  was  received  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  D.  J.  Parsons,  dated 
December 1  $th,  1891.! 
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evening,  and  walked  eighteen  miles  under  the  strong  impulse  to  see  his 
mother,  and  found  her  dead.  The  account  is  taken  from  ,  the  Journal 
S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  125. 

Mr.  Garrison  writes  : — 

Gardner  &  Garrison,  Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Family  Groceries. 

°  Ozark,  Mo.,  July  29W,  1896.  . 

Mr.  Richard  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir,— Answering  your  letter  of  July  ' 
15th  in  regard  to  my  experience  connected  with  the  death  of  my  mother,  I  will 
make  the  following  statement.  My  mother,  Nancy  J.  Garrison,  died  on  Friday 
night,  October  4th,  1888,  at  her  home  three  miles  north-east  of  Ozark,  Chris¬ 
tian  County,  Missouri.  She  was  fifty-eight  years  old.  I  was  then  living  at 
Fordland,  in  Webster  County,  Missouri,  about  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  my 
mother’s  home.  I  had  not  seen  my  mother  for  two  months  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  but  had  heard  from  [her]  by  letter  from  week  to  week. 

On  the  night  of  my  mother’s  death  there  was  a  meeting  in  Fordland,  and 
myself  and  wife  attended  the  preaching.  We  had  then  one  child,  a  baby  a 
year  old.  The  meetings  had  been  going  on  a  week  or  «tose.  About  ten 
o’clock,  just  before  the  meeting  closed,  while  the  congregation  was  singing, 
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I  got  home  and.  changed  my  clothes  and  returned  to  the  depot,  the  cars  had 
left  the  station.  I  still  felt  that  I  must  see  my  mother,  and  started  down  the 
railroad  track  alone,  and  walked  to  Rogersville.  Here  I  left  the  railroad  and 
walked  down  the  waggon  way  leading  from  Marshfield  to  Ozark,  Mo.  It  was 
about  three  o’clock  a.m.  when  I  reached  my  mother’s  house.  I  knocked  at  the 
door  two  or  three  times  and  got  no  response.  Then  I  kicked  the  door,  but 
still  made  no  one  hear  me.  At  last  I  opened  the  door  with  my  knife  and 
walked  in  and  lighted  a  lamp.  Then  my  sister,  Mrs.  Billie  Gilley,  the  only 
person  who  had  been  living  with  my  mother,  awoke,  and  I  asked  her  where 
mother  was.  She  replied  that  she  was  in  bed,  and  I  said,  “  She  is  dead,”  for  by 
that  time  I  felt  that  she  could  not  be  alive.  She  had  never  failed  to  wake  before 
when  1  had  entered  the  room  at  night. 

I  went  to  my  mother’s  bed  and  put  my  hand  on  her  forehead.  It  was  cold. 
She  had  been  dead  about  three  hours,  the  neighbours  thought,  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  her  body.  She  had  gone  to  bed  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  feeling  better 
than  usual.  She  and  my  sister  had  talked  awhile  after  going  to  bed.  They 
were  aiming  to  come  to  Ozark  the  next  morning,  and  intended  to  get  up  early. 

The  above  facts  cover  my  experience  as  fully  as  1  can  tell  the  story.  I 
have  no  explanation  for  the  matter.  It  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  me  now  as 
ever.  I  could  not  believe  such  a  strange  affair  if  told  by  any  one  else,  and  yet, 
I  could  swear  to  every  fact  stated.  ...  Thomas  B.  Garrison. 

Ozark,  Mo.,  August  jjt/i,  1896. 

Mr.  Richard  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  statement'made  by 
my  wife  about  the  death  of  my  mother.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  my  sister’s  statement.  She  lives  a  few  miles 
out  of  town.  I  will  get  her  to  tell  about  the  death  of  mother  and  my  coming 
home  that  night  when  I  see  her. 

After  finding  that  mother  was  dead  I  went  to  three  neighbour  .families  right 
away  and  had  the  women  come  and  stay  with  us  till  morning.  Mrs.  Green, 
Mrs.  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Gardner  were  the  women  who  first  heard  of  mother’s 
death  from  me.  They  still  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  would  confirm  my 
story  so  far  as  it  relates  to  my  coming  to  my  mother’s  that  night  and  finding 
her  dead. 

Would  you  like  a  Statement  from  these  women  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  strange  occurrence,  for  it  has  been  to  me  a 
mystery  of  the  greatest  perplexity.  ...  T.  B.  Garrison. 

Corroborative  statements  are  as  follows  : — 

Ozark;  Mo.,  August  vztk,  1896. 

Richard  Hodgson, — Dear  Sir,— We  received  your  letter  asking  for  a 
statement  from  me  in  regard  to  the  death  of  my  husband’s  mother. 

I  remember  the  occurrence  just  as  my  husband  has  written  it.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  him  gone  from  the  church,  and  more  so  when  I  got 
home  to  hear  he  bad  started  seventeen  miles  after  night  without  saying  a  word 
to  me,  as  he  never  left  home  even  for  a  few  hours  without  telling  me  where  he 
was  going.  My  mother  (Mrs.  Butcher)  was  at  the  house.  When  he- started  he 
left  word  with  her  telling  me  he  had  gone  to  see  his  mother,  but  I  could  hardly 
believe  it,  it  being  such  a  strange  time  to  start  such  a  distance.  He  did  not 
say  anything  about  going  to  any  one  except  my  mother.  He  has  always  said 
he  felt  as  if  he  must  go.  .  .  .  Minote  Garrison. 
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Ozark,  Mo.,  September  Mkth,  1896. 

Mr.  R.  Hodgson,— Hearing  that  you  were  trying  to  find  out  the  particulars 
about  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  experience  about  the  time 
of  his  mother’s  death,  I  decided  to  write  to  you.  I  was  living  about  150  yards 
from  Mrs.  Garrison  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Garrison  came  to  our  house  between 
three  and  four  that  morning  to  tell  us  of  his  mother’s  death,  and  we  learned  the 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Green. 

Ozark,  Mo.,  September  i6th,  1896. 

...  I  was  living  with  my  son-in-law,  Thomas  B.  Garrison,  at  the  time  of 
his  mother’s  death  on  October  3rd,  rSSS. 

Garrison  and  his  wife  went  to  church  in  Fordland,  Mo.,  and  I  remained  at 
home.  About  ten  o’clock  that  night  T.  B.  Garrison  returned  home  and  said 
“  Ma,  I  have  took  a  notion  to  go  home,  in  Christian  Co.,  and  see  mother.”  I 
was  surprised  at  his  starting  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  I  asked  him  where 
Minnie  was.  He  said  she  was  at  church,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  his  wife  where 
he  was  gone  when  she  returned.  The  above  is  true.  .  .  . 

Elvira  Butcher. 

In  another  case,  that  of  Major  Kobbd  (given  in  Phantasms  of  the 
Living,  vol.  i.  p.  288),  the  percipient  was  prompted  to  visit  a  distant 
cemetery,  without  any  conscious  reason,  and  there  found  his  father,  who 
had,  in  fact,  for  certain  unexpected  reasons,  sent  to  his  son.  Major  Kobbi, 
a  request  (accidentally  not  received)  to  meet  him  at  that  place  and  hour. 

In  a  third  case,  Mr.  Skirving  (see  825  A)  was  irresistibly  compelled  to 
leave  his  work  and  go  home — why,  he  knew  not — at  the  moment  when  his 
wife  was  in  fact  calling  for  him  in  the  distress  of  a  serious  accident.  See 
also  a  case  given  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  where  a  brick-, 
layer  has  a  sudden  impulse  to  run  home,  and  arrives  just  in  time  to  save 
the  life  of  his  little  boy,  who  had  set  himself  on  fire. 

This  special  sensibility  to  the  motor  element  in  an  impulse  recalls  to  us 
the  special  susceptibilities  to  different  forms  of  hallucination  or  suggestion 
shown  by  different  hypnotic  subjects.  Some  can  be  made  to  see,  some  to 
hear,  some  to  act  out  the  conception  proposed  to  them.  Dr.  BSrillon 1  has 
even  shown  that  certain  subjects  who  seem  at  first  quite  refractory  to 
hypnotisation  are  nevertheless  at  once  obedient,  even  in  the  waking  state, 
to  a  motor  suggestion.  This  was  the  case  both  with  a  very  strong  man, 
with  weak  men  and  women,  and  with  at  least  one  subject  actually  suffering 
from  locomotor  ataxy.  Thus  the  loss  of  supraliminal  motor  control  over 
certain  muscular  combinations  may  actually  lead  to  motor  suggestibility 
as  regards  those  combinations ;  just  as  the  loss  of  supraliminal  sensation 
in  some  anesthetic  patch  may  lead  to  a  special  subliminal  sensitiveness  in 
the  very  directions  where  the  superficial  sensibility  has  sunk  away.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  specially  well-developed  motor  control  may  predispose 
in  a  similar  way ; — as  for  instance,  the  subject  who  can  sing  already  is 
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more  easily  made  to  sing  by  suggestion.  We  must,  then,  await  further 
observations  before  we  can  pretend  to  say  beforehand  with  which  auto- 
matist  the  messages  will  take  a  sensory,  and  with  which  a  motor  form. 

Still  less  can  we  explain  the  special  predisposition  of  each  experimenter 
to  one  or  more  of  the  common  kinds  of  motor  automatism — as  automatic 
speech,  automatic  writing,  table  movements,  raps,  and  so  forth.  These 
forms  of  messages  may  themselves  be  variously  combined ;  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  message  of  any  one  of  these  kinds  may  be  purely  dream-like  and 
fantastic.  Of  may  be  veridical  in  various  ways. 

Let  us  enumerate  the  modes  of  subliminal  motor  message  as  nearly  as 
we  can  in  order  of  their  increasing  specialisation. 

1 .  We  may  place  first  the  massive  motor  impulses  (like  Mr.  Garrison’s) 
which  mark  a  kind  of  transition  between  cornesthetic  affections  and 
motor  impulses  proper.  There  was  here  no  impulse  to  special  movement 
of  any  limb ;  but  an  impulse  to  reach  a  certain  place  by  ordinary  methods. 

2.  Next,  perhaps,  in  order  of  specialisation  come  the  simple  subliminal 
muscular  impulses  which  give  rise  to  table-tilting  and  similar  phenomena. 

3.  Musical  execution,  subliminally  initiated,  might  theoretically  be 
placed  next ;  although  definite  evidence  of  this  is  hard  to  obtain,  since 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  with  musical  performers  is  notoriously  apt 
to  be  shifting  and  indefinite.  (“  When  in  doubt,  play  with  your  fingers, 
and  not  with  your,  head.”) 

4.  Next  we  may  place  automatic  drawing  and  painting.  This  curious 
group  of  messages  has  but  seldom  a  telepathic  content,  and,  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  Chapter  III.  (324),  is  more  akin  to  genius  and  similar  non¬ 
telepathic  forms  of  subliminal  faculty.1 

5.  Next  comes  automatic  writing,  on  which  much  remains  to  be  said 
in  this  chapter. 

6.  Automatic  speech,  which  would  not  seem  to  be  per  se  a  more  de¬ 
veloped  form  of  motor  message  than  automatic  script,  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  profound  changes  of  memory  or  of  personality  which  raise  the 
question  of  “inspiration”  or  “possession  ”  ; — for  the  two  words,  however 
different  their  theological  import,  mean  much  the  same  thing  from  the 
standpoint  of  experimental  psychology. 

7.  I  must  conclude  my  list  with  a  class  of  motor  phenomena  which  I 
shall  here  merely  record  in  passing,  without  attempting  any  explanation. 
I  allude  to  raps,  and  to  those  telekinetic  movements  of  objects  whose  real 
existence  is  still  matter  of  controversy. 

Comparing  this  list  of  motor  automatisms  with  the  sensory  automatisms 
enumerated  in  Chapter  VI.,  we  shall  find  a  certain  general  tendency  running 

1  When  the  automatic  drawings  have  any  telepathic  or  other  supernormal  content, 
they  are  usually  associated  with  automatic  writing.  Compare  the  case  of  Mr.  Cameron 
Grant,  736  B,  and  two  cases  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Stainton  Moses,  that  connected 
with  "Blanche  Abercromby”  (see  849),  and  the  case  of  the  man  crushed  by  a  steam¬ 
roller  (see  048  A). 
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through  each  alike.  The  sensory  automatisms  began  with  vague  un¬ 
specialised  sensations.  They  then  passed  through  a  phase  of  definition, 
of  specialisation  on  the  lines  of  the  known  senses.  And  finally  they 
reached  a  stage  beyond  these  habitual  forms  of  specialisation:  beyond 
them,  as  of  wider  reach,  and  including  in  an  apparently  unanalysable  act 
of  perception  a  completer  truth  than  any  of  our  specialised  forms  of  per¬ 
ception  could  by  itself  convey.  With  motor  messages,  too,  we  begin  with 
something  of  similar  vagueness.  They,  too,  develop  from  modifications  of 
the  percipient’s  general  organic  condition,  or  ccenesthesia ;  and  the  first 
dim  telepathic  impulse  apparently  hesitates  between  several  channels  of 
expression.  They  then  pass  through  various  definitely  specialised  forms ; 
and  finally,  as  we  shall  see  when  automatic  script  is  considered,  they,  too, 
merge  into  an  unanalysable  act  of  cognition  in  which  the  motor  element  of 
the  message  has  disappeared. 

But  these  motor  messages  point  also  in  two  other  even  more  perplex¬ 
ing  directions.  They  lead,  as  I  have  said  above,  towards  the  old  idea  of 
possession  ; — using  the  word  no  longer  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  but  simply 
as  an  expression  for  some  form  of  temporary  manifestation  of  some  veritably 
distinct  and  alien  personality  through  the  physical  organism  of  some  living 
man  or  woman.  And  they  appear  to  lead  also  to  another  class  of 
phenomena  in  which  (just  as  in  “possession”)  the  influence  at  work, 
instead  of  becoming  more  and  more  identified  with  the  automatist’s  con¬ 
scious  thought,  appears  to  become  more  and  more  markedly  distinguished 
from  it.  I  allude  to  telekinesis,  or  hyperboulia,  or  whatever  name  we  may 
decide  to  give  to  effects  apparently  exercised  in  the  automatist’s  presence, 
but  not  through  his  normal  agency,  upon  the  physical  world. 

These  two  last-named  topics,  so-called  “possession,”  and  so-called 
“  telekinetic  phenomena,"  although  unavoidably  mentioned  here,  must  be 
reserved  for  fuller  description  in  my  next  chapter.  It  will  be  enough 
for  the  present  to  consider  motor  messages  as  running  parallel  to  sensory 
messages; — as  covering  much  the  same  ground,  and  presenting  the  old 
problems  as  to  their  source  and  initiation  in  an  instructively  different  light. 

826.  The  subject  of  automatic  writing,  to  which  our  argument  next 
leads  us,  is  a  creation  of  the  last  few  decades,  and  is  at  present  in  so 
rapidly  developing  a  condition  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  at  what  stage  of 
proof  or  explanation  it  is  here  best  to  begin.  In  calling  the  subject  novel 
I  do  not  indeed  mean  to  deny  that  this  and  similar  practices  are  traceable 
in  many  lands'  and  in  remote  antiquity.  But  among  civilised  men,  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  phenomenon  came  first  into  notice  as  an 
element  in  so-called  “  modem  spiritualism,”  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  then  remained  for  another  generation  a  kind  of 
plaything  or  drawing-room  amusement ; — planchette  being  called  upon  for 
answers  to  such  questions  as  “What  young  lady  am  I  thinking  of?” 
“What  horse  is  going  to  win  the  Derby?” 

It  was  in  the  United  States  that  these  sporadic  messages  were  first 
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developed  and  systematised.  Through  the  unlettered  mind  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Davis  a  kind  of  system  of  philosophy  was  given.  Through  Judge 
Edmonds  many  messages  of  serious  import  were  given,  although,  as  recorded, 
they  contain  little  evidence  to  the  agency  of  an  external  intelligence. 
The  Healing  of  the  Nations  was  another  work  of  the  same  general  type. 
But  the  automatic  writings  of  W.  Stainton  Moses— gibout  1870-80 — were 
perhaps  the  first  continuous  series  of  messages  given  in  England  which 
lifted  the  subject  into  a  higher  plane.1 

These  writings  marked  a  new  departure  of  most  serious  moment.  Mr. 
Moses — a  man  whose  statements  could  not  be  lightly  set  aside — claimed 
for  them  that  they  were  the  direct  utterances  of  departed  persons,  some 
of  them  lately  dead,  some  dead  long  ago.  Such  a  claim  seemed  at  first 
too  prodigious  for  belief ;  and — as  will  be  seen  later — it  is  in  fact  still 
under  discussion.  But  Mr.  Moses’  writings — however  to  be  explained — 
strongly  impressed  Edmund  Gurney  and  myself,  and  added  to  our  desire 
to  work  at  the  subject  in  as  many  ways  as  we  could. 

It  was  plain  that  these  writings — which  might  be  of  almost  immeasur¬ 
able  importance — could  not  be  judged  aright  without  a  wide  analysis  of 
similar  scripts, — without  an  experimental  inquiry  into  what  the  human  mind, 
in  states  of  somnambulism  or  the  like,  could  furnish  of  written  messages, 
apart  from  the  main  stream  of  consciousness.  By  his  experiments,  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  former  chapter,  on  writing  obtained  in  different  stages  of 
hypnotic  trance,  Gurney  acted  .as  the  pioneer  of  a  long  series  of  researches 
which,  independently  set  on  foot  by  Professor  Pierre  Janet  in  France, 
have  become  of  high  psychological,  and  even  medical,  importance.  What 
is  here  of  prime  interest  is  the  indubitable  fact  that  fresh  personalities  can 
be  artificially  and  temporarily  created,  whicji  will  write  down  matter  quite 
alien  from  the  first  personality’s  character,  and  even  matter  which  the 
first  personality  never  knew.  That  matter  may  consist  merely  of  reminis¬ 
cences  of  previous- periods  when  the  second  personality  has  been  in 
control.  But,  nevertheless,  if  these  writings  are  shown  to  the  primary 
personality,  he  will  absolutely  repudiate  their  authorship — alleging  not 
only  ,  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  writing  them,  but  also  that  they 
contain  allusions  to  facts  which  he  never  knew.  Some  of  these  mes-  ■ 
sages,  indeed,  although  their  source  is  so  perfectly  well  defined — although 
we  know  the  very  moment  when  the  secondary  personality  which  wrote 
them  was  (filled  into  existence — do  certainly  look  more  alien  from  the 
automatist  in  his  normal  state  than  many  of  the  messages  which  claim 
to  come  from  spirits  of  lofty  type.  It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  these 
manufactured  personalities  sometimes  cling  obstinately  to  their  fictitious 
names,  and  refuse  to  admit  that  they  are  in  reality  only  aspects  or  portions 

1  The  automatic  messages  collected  by  “  Allan  Kardec  ”  in  the  Livre  dcs  Esprits 
and  the  Livre  des  A/ediums.  although  in  themselves  interesting,  -were  not  evidential. 
They  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  selected  from  writings  which  supplied  no  proof  of 
supernormal  origin. 
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of  the  automatist  himself.  This  must  be  remembered  when  the  persistent 
claim  to  some  spiritual  identity — say  Napoleon — is  urged  as  an  argument 
for  attributing  a  series  of  messages  to  that  special  source.  There  is  much 
else  which  may  be  learnt  from  these  self-suggested  automatisms ;  and  the 
discussions  in  my  earlier  chapters  refer  to  several  points  which  should  be 
familiar  to  all  who  -^ould  seriously  analyse  the  more  advanced,  more 
difficult,  motor  phenomena. 

827.  And  here  it  must  be  strongly  asserted  that,  however  important 
it  may  be  to  work  to  the  full  that  preliminary  inquiry,  it  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant  to  collect  the  richest  possible  harvest  of  those  more  advanced 
cases.  To  such  collection  Mr.  Moses’  writings  acted  as  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant  ;  and  ever  since  my  first  sight  of  his  MSS.  I  have  made  it  a  principal 
object  to  get  hold  of  automatic  script  from  trustworthy  sources. 

During  those  twenty-seven  years  I  have  personally  observed  at  least 
fifty  cases  where  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writing  was 
genuinely  automatic ;  albeit  in  most  of  the  cases  it  was  uninteresting  and 
non-evidential. 

This  number  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  generalise  as  to 
the  effects  of  this  practice  on  healthy  persons  rather  less  inadequately  than 
writers  who  generalise  from  mere  hearsay,  or  from  observation  of  hospital 
patients. 

In  two  cases  I  think  that  the  habit  of  automatic  writing  (carried  on  in 
spite  of  my  warning,  by  persons  over  whom  I  had  no  infiflence),  may  have 
done  some  little  harm,  owing  to  the  obstinate  belief  of  the  writers  that  the 
obvious  trash  which  they  wrote  was  necessarily  true  and  authoritative.  In 
the  remaining  cases  no  apparent  harm  was  done ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  there  any  ill-health  or  disturbance  in  connection  with  the  practice. 
Several  of  the  writers  were  persons  both  physically  and  mentally  above  the 
average  level. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  when  the  writing  is  presumptuous  or 
nonsensical,  or  evades  test  questions,  it  should  be  stopped ;  since  in  that 
case  it  is  presumably  the  mere  externalisation  of  a  kind  of  dream-state  of 
the  automatist’s ;  but  that  when  the  writing  is  coherent  and  straight¬ 
forward,  and  especially  when  some  facts  unknown  to  the  writer  are  given 
as  tests  of  good  faith,  the  practice  of  automatic  writing  is  harmless,  and 
may  lead  at  any  moment  to  important  truth.  The  persons,  in  short,  who 
should  avoid  this  experiment  are  the  self-centred  and  conceited.  It  is 
dangerous  only  to  those  who  are  secretly  ready — and  many  are  secretly 
ready — to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

828.  What  has  now  been  said  may  suffice  as  regards  the  varieties  of 
mechanism — the  different  forms  of  motor  automatism — -which  the  messages 
employ.  I  shall  pass  on  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  messages,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  classify  them  according  to  their  apparent  sources. 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  message  may  come  from  the  percipient’s  own 
mind ;  its  contents  being  supplied  from  the  resources  of  his  ordinary 
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memory,  or  of  his  more  extensive  subliminal  memory ;  while  the  drama¬ 
tisation  of  the  message — its  assumption  of  some  other  mind  as  its 
source — will  resemble, the  dramatisations  of  dream  or  of  hypnotic  trance. 

Of  course  the  absence  of  facts  unknown  to  the  writer  is  not  in  itself 
a  proof  that  the  message  does  not  come  from  some  other  mind.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  other  minds,  if  they  can  comimjnicate,  will  always  be 
at  the  pains  to  fill  their  messages  with  evidential  facts.  Bui,  equally  of 
course,  a  message  devoid  of  such  facts '  must  not,  on  the  strength  of  its 
mere  assertions,  be  claimed  as  the  product  of  any  but  the  writer’s  own 

B.  Next  above  the  motor  messages  whose  content  the  automatist’s  own 
mental  resources  might  supply,  we  may  place  the  message's  whose  content 
seems  to  be  derived  telepathically  from  the  mind  of  some  other  person 
still  living  on  earth ;  that  person  being  either  conscious  or  unconscious  of 
transmitting  the  suggestion. 

C.  Next  comes  the  possibility  that  the  message  may  emanate  from 
some  unembodied  intelligence  of  unknown  type — other,  at  any  rate,  than 
the  intelligence  of  the  alleged  agent.  Under  this  heading  come  the  views 
which  ascribe  the  messages  on  the  one  hand  to  “  elementaries,”  or  even 
devils,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  “  guides  ”  or  “  guardians  ”  of  superhuman 
goodness  and  wisdom. 

D.  Finally  we  have  the  possibility  that  the  message  may  be  derived, 
in  a  more  or  less  direct  manner,  from  the  mind  of  the  agent — the 
departed  friend — from  whom  the  communication  does  actually  claim 

My  main  effort  has  naturally  been  thus  far  directed  to  the  proof  that 
there  are  messages  which  do  not  fall  into  Jiie  lowest  class,  A — in  which 
class  most  psychologists  would  still  place  them  all.  And  I  myself — 
while  reserving  a  certain  small  portion  of  the  messages  for  my  other 
classes— do  not  only  admit  but  assert  that  the  great  majority  of  such 
communications  represent  the  subliminal  workings  of  the  automatist’s 
mind  alone.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  such  messages  have  for  us 
no  interest  or  novelty.  On  the  contrary,  they  form  an  instructive,  an 
indispensable  transition  from  psychological  introspection  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  to  the  bolder  methods  on  whose  validity  I  am  anxious  to 
insist.  The  mind’s  subliminal  action,  as  thus  revealed,  differs  from  the 
supraliminal  in  ways  which  no  one  anticipated,  and  which  no  one  can 
explain.  There  seem  to  be  subliminal  tendencies  setting  steadily  in 
certain  obscure  directions,  and  bearing  as  little  relation  to  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  person  to  the  deeps  of  whose  being  we  have  some¬ 
how  penetrated  as  profound  ocean-currents  bear  to  waves  and  winds  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.1 

1  See  Professor  James’s  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  394  :  “One  curious  thing  about  trance 
utterances  is  their  generic  similarity  in  different  individuals.  ...  It  seems  exactly  as  if 
one  author  composed  more  than  half  of  the  trance  messages,  no  matter  by  whom  they  are 
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Is  this  indeed  the  drift  of  the  Zeitgeist — as  Professor  James  suggests — 
steady  beneath  the  tossings  and  tumblings  of  individual  man?  Or  is  it 
something  independent  of  age  or  season?  Is  there  some  pattern  in  the 
very  fabric  of  our  nature  which  begins  to  show  whenever  we  scratch  the 
glaze  off  the  stuff? 

All  this  may  be  better  considered  hereafter,  apart  from  the  evidential 
discussions  with  which  this  chapter  must  be  mainly  concerned. 

Another  point  also,  of  fundamental  importance,  connected  with  the 
powers  of  the  subliminal  self,  will  be  better  deferred  until  a  later  chapter. 

I  have  said  that  a  message  containing  only  facts  normally  known  to  the 
automatist  must  not,  on  the  strength  of  its  mere  assertions,  be  regarded  as 
proceeding  from  any  mind  but  his  own.  This  seems  evident ;  but  the 
Converse  proposition  is  not  equally  indisputable.  We  must  not  take  for 
granted  that  a  message  which  does  contain  facts  not  normally  known  to 
the  automatist  must  therefore  come  from  some  mind  other  than  his  own. 

If  the  subliminal  self  can  acquire  supernormal  knowledge  at  all,  it  may 
obtain  such  knowledge  by  means  other  than  telepathic  impressions  from 
other  minds.  It  may  assimilate  its  supernormal  nutriment  also  by  a 
directer  process — it  may  devour  it  not  only  cooked  but  raw.  Parallel 
with  the  possibilities  of  reception  of  such  knowledge  from  the  influence 
of  other  embodied  or  disembodied  minds  lies  the  possibility  of  its  own 
clairvoyant  perception,  or  active  absorption  of  some  kind,  of  facts  lying 
indefinitely  beyond  its  supraliminal  purview. 

829.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  great  majority  of  the  nunciative 
or  message-bearing  motor  automatisms  originate  in  the  automatist’s  own 
mind,  and  do  not  involve  the  exercise  of  telepathy  or  telaesthesia,  or  any  • 
other  supernormal  faculty;  but  they  illustrate  in  various  ways  the  co¬ 
existence  of  the  subliminal  with  the  supraliminal  self,  its  wider  memory, 
and  its  independent  intelligence. 

I  need  not  here  multiply  instances  of  the  simpler  and  commoner 
forms  of  this  type,  and  I  will  merely  quote  in  illustration  two  short  cases 
recounted  by  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Smith  (author  of  The  Principles  of  Equity, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research) 
who  has  had  the  patience '  to  analyse  many  communications  through 
“  Planchette.” 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.)  Mr.  Smith  and  his  nephew 
placed  their  hands  on  the  Planchette,  and  a  purely  fantastic  name  was 
given  as  that  of  the  communicating  agency. 

uttered.  Whether  all  sub-conscious  selves  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  certain  stratum 
of  the  Zeitgeist ,  and  get  their  inspiration  from  it,  I  know  not.”  See  the  account  of  auto¬ 
matic  and  impressional  script,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Dean,  which  Professor  James  goes  on  to 
quote,  and  which  is  closely  parallel  to  (for  instance)  Miss  A.’s  case,  to  be  given  below,  • 
although  the  one  series  of  messages  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  late  member  of  Congress, 

“  all  his  life  a  robust  and  active  journalist,  author,  and  man  of  affairs,"  and  the  other 
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Q.  “Where  did  you  live?”  A.  “Wem.”  This  name  was  quite  unknown 
to  any  of  us.  I  am  sure  it  was  to  myself,  and  as  sure  of  the  word  of  the  others 
as  of  that  of  any  one  I  know. 

Q.  “  Is  it  decided  who  is  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  ”  A.  “  Yes.” 

Q.  “  Who  ?  ”  A.  “  Durham.”  As  none  of  us  remembered  his  name,  we 
asked. 

“  What  is  his  name  ?  ”  A."  “  Lightfoot.”  Of  course,  how  far  the  main 

statement  is  correct,  I  don’t  know.  The  curiosity  at  the  time  rested  in  the  fact 
that  the  name  was  given  which  none  of  us  could  recall,  but  was  found  to  be 

Now,  this  is  just  one  of  the  cases  which  a  less  wary  observer  might 
have  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  spirit  agency.  An  identity,  it  would 
be  said,  manifested  itself,  and  gave  an  address  which  none  present  had 
ever  heard.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  there  cannot  be  any  real  proof 
that  an  educated  person  has  never  heard  of  Wem.  .A  permanent  recorded 
fact,  like  the  name  of  a  town  which  is  to  be  found  (for  instance)  in  Brad¬ 
shaw’s  Guide,  may  at  any  moment  have  been  presented  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
eye,  and  have  found  a  lodgment  in  his  subliminal  memory. 

Similarly  in  the  answers  “  Durham  ”  and  “  Lightfoot  ”  we  are  reminded 
of  cases  where  in  a  dream  we  ask  a  question  with  vivid  curiosity,  and  are 
astonished  at  the  reply;  which  nevertheless  proceeds  from  ourselves  as 
undoubtedly  as  does  the  inquiry.  The  prediction  in  this  case  was 

In  the  next  case,  although.it  is  possible  that  the  lady’s  mental  action 
may  have  contributed,  as  Mr.  Smith  supposes,  to  the  very  result  which 
she  so  little  desired,  the  word .  written  may  have  emanated  from  the  sub¬ 
liminal  self  of  the  writer  alone. 


April  7-ltk,  1883. 

Present — H.  A.  Smith  (A),  R.  A.  H.  Bickford-Smith  (B),  another  gentle¬ 
man  (C),  and  two  ladies  (D  and  E). 

R.  A.  H.  B.-S.  having,  on  previous  occasions,  exhibited  considerable 
aptitude  for  automatic  writing  with  a  Planchette,  it  was  designed  to  apply 
this  instrument  as  a  means  of  testing  the  transference  pf  thoughts.  No 
exact  record  having  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  whole  8f  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  it  would  be  of  little  service  now  to  record  isolated  instances  of  success. 
Sometimes  names  thought  of  were  correctly  reproduced,  sometimes  not;  but 
the  proportion  of  successes  to  failures  cannot  now  be  accurately  stated.  The 
following  incident,  however,  very  much  struck  us  at  the  time,  and  seems 
worthy  of  record. 

Our  method  of  procedure  at  the  time  was  as  follows: — C,  sitting  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  wrote  down  a  name  of  an  author,  showing  it  to  no  one  in 
the  room;  B  had  his  hands  on  the  Planchette,  no  one  else  being  in  contact 
with  him  or  it.  C  fixed  his  attention  on  the  written  name,  and  our  design 
was  to  see  whether  that  name  would  be  written  through  the  medium  of  the 
Planchette.  The  ladies  were  meanwhile  sewing  in  silence,  and  taking  no  part 
in  the ,  experiments.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  ladies  had  at  the  time, 
owing  to  some  painful  family  circumstances,  the  name  of  a  gentleman  (not 


to  test  this  always  failed  to  show  anything  in  the  statements  written  down  that 
might  not  have  been  due  to  the  working  of  his  own  brain ;  and  at  the  end  of 
my  visit  we  were  both  agreed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  attributing  the 
phenomenon  to  any  other  cause  but  unconscious  cerebration.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  continually  surprised  by  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
unconscious  self  was  able  to  puzzle  his  conscious  mind.  As  a  rule,  he  knew- 
what  he  was  writing,  though  he  wrote  involuntarily;  but  from  time  to  time 
he  used  to  form  words  or -conjunctions  of  letters  which  we  were  unable  to 
make  out  at  first,  though  they  had  a  meaning  which  we  ultimately  discovered. 
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832.  The  cases  of  automatic  writing  thus  far  given  have  shown  ns 
an  independent  activity  of  the  subliminal  self  holding  colloquies  with  the 
supraliminal;  but  they  have  shown  us  nothing  more.  Yet  we  shall 
find,  if  we  go  on  accumulating  instances  of  the  same  general  type,  that 
traces  of  telsesthesia  and  telepathy  begin  insensibly  to  show  themselves ; 
not  at  first  with  a  distinctness  or  a  persistence  sufficient  for  actual  proof, 
but  just  in  the  same  gradual  way  in  which  indications  of  supernormal 
faculty  stole  in  amid  the  disintegration  of  split  personalities ;  or  in  which 
indications  of  some  clairvoyant  outlook  stole  in  amid  the  incoherence  of 
dream.  Many  of  these  faint  indications,  valueless,  as  I  have  said,  for  purely 
evidential  purposes,  are  nevertheless  of  much  theoretical  interest,  as  showing 
how  near  is  the  subliminal  self  to  that  region  of  supernormal  knowledge 
which  for  the  supraliminal  is  so  definitely  closed. 

Mr.  Schiller’s  case,  given  in  832  A,  is  a  good  example  of  these 
obscure  transitions  between  normal  and  supernormal,  and  introduces  us 
to  several  phenomena  which  we  shall  afterwards  find  recurring  again  and 
again  in  independent  quarters.  Dramatisation  of  fictitious  personalities, 
for  instance,  which  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in  Professor  Flournoy’s  cele¬ 
brated  case  (to  be  cited  later,  834-842)  begins  in  this  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  conducted  throughout,  with  a  purely  scientific  aim,  and  with  no 
sort  of  belief  in  the  imaginary  “  Irktomar  ”  and  the  rest.  It  seems  as 
though  this  “  objectivation  of  types  ”  were  part  of  a  romance  which  some  in¬ 
scrutable  but  childish  humorist  was  bent  on  making  up.  The  “  cryptomne- 
sia”  shown  in  this  case  through  the  reproduction  of  scraps  of  old  French 
with  which  the  automatist  had  no  conscious  acquaintance,  reached  a 
point  at  which  (as  again  in  Professor  Flournoy’s  case)  one  is  almost  driven, 
to  suspect  that  it  was  aided  by  some  slight  clairvoyance  on  the  part  of 
the  subliminal  self. 

I  subjoin  in  832  B  a  mediaeval  case  where  the  fictitious  per¬ 
sonalities — though  rampant  as  alleged  devils,  in  that  rougher  age — have 
no  more  reality  than  the  milder  “  Heliod  ”  or  “  Irktomar.” 

833.  The  next  case  which  I  shall  quote  combines  various  motor 
automatisms  in  Avery  unusual  way.  I  give  it  at  length  in  the  text,  partly 
on  account  of  i ^strangeness  and  partly  in  deference  to  the  high  scientific 
authority  on  which  I  received  it. 

The  account  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Myers  and  myself 
(already  referred  to,  see  577)  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  t82. 

The  writer  of  the  following  narrative  is  a  physician  occupying  an  im¬ 
portant  scientific  post  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  is  known  to  us 
by  correspondence  and  through  a  common  friend — himself  a  savant  of 
European  reputation — who  has  talked  the  case  over  with  Dr.  X.  and  his 
wife,  and  has  read  the  statement  which  we  now  translate  and  abbreviate. 
We  are  bound  to  conceal  Dr.  X.’s  identity,  and  even  his  country ;  nor  is 
this  unreasonable,  since  the  bizarrerie  of  the  incidents  to  be  recorded 
would  be  felt  as  greatly  out  of  place  in  his  actual  scientific  surroundings. 


herself  to  the  action  of  the  invisibles.  The  spirit-guide  of  a  group  of  which  one 
of  our  friends  was  a  member  advised  the  intervention  of  the  (spirit)-doctor  Z. 
A  day. was  arranged  when  Dr.  Z.  was  to  visit  Mme.  X.,  and  she  was  informed  of 
the  date.  Owing  to  other  preoccupations  we  completely  for^lfe  this  rendezvous. 
On  the  day  named — it  was  in  April  1891 — Dr.  Z.  announced  himself  by  raps  in 
the  table.  Only  then  did  we  recollect  the  rendezvous  agreed  upon.  I  asked 
Dr,  Z.  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  injury  to  Mme.  X.  ’s  foot.  By  tilts  of  the 
table,  through  Mme.  X.’s  mediumship,  he  gave  the  word  “  tuberculosis.”  He 
meant  that  there  was  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  and  of  this  there  had  been 
some  indications.  Had  Mme.  X.  been  predisposed  to  tubercle  I  doubt  not  that 
this  would  have  supervened.  Personally,  I  much  feared  this  complication,  and 
Dr.  Z.’s  answer  (as  I  at  once  thought)  might  well  be  the  mere  reflection  of  my 
fears.  It  left  me  no  more  anxious  than  before.  We  now  know  that  there  was 
in  fact  no  tuberculosis.  In  any  case,  Dr.  Z.  ordered  a  merely  soothing  remedy, 
sulphur  ointment.  Some  days  later,  at  our  request,  Dr.  Z.  reappeared  and 
promised  to  undertake  the  cure  of  Mme.  X.’s  feet ;  warning  us,  however,  that 


unique  sensation,  accompanied  by  formication  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  lower 
limbs,  especially  in  the  feet.  This  sensation  gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  when  it  reached  the  arms,  the  hands  and  forearms  began  to 
rotate.  These  phenomena  recurred  after  dinner  every  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
patient  was  quiet  in  her  arm-chair.  At  this  point  the  X.  family  went  into  the 

country  to  R - ,  and  at  that  place  the  manifestations  took  place  twice  daily 

for  some  15  or  20  minutes.  Usually  the  patient  placed  her  two  hands  on  a 
table.  The  feeling  of  “magnetisation  ”  then  began  in  the  feet,  which  began  to 
rotate,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  gradually  shared  in  the  same  move¬ 
ment.  At  a  certain  point,  the  hands  automatically  detached  themselves  from 
the  table  by  small,  gradual  shocks,  and  at  the  same  time  the  arms  assumed 
a  tetanic  rigidity  somewhat  resembling  catalepsy.  On  one  occasion  when  these 
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of  each  performance  she  was  neither  fatigued  nor  out  of  breath.  All  was  going 
well,  and  Dr.  Z.  had  announced  that  henceforth  his  attentions  would  not  be 
needed,  when  next  day  a  singular  accident  threw  everything  back.  Mme.  X. 
had  mounted  with  great  precaution  upon  a  low  chair  with  four  legs  and  a  large 
base  of  support  to  take  an  object  from  a  wardrobe.  Just  as  she  was  about  to 
descend,  the  chair  was  violently  snatched  from  under  her  feet  and  pushed  to  a 
distance.  Mme.  X.  fell  on  the  diseased  foot,  and  the  cure  had  to  begin  again. 
[In  a  subsequent  letter  Dr.  X.  explains  that  by  Mme.  X.’s  account  this  move¬ 
ment  was  distinctly  due  to  an  invisible  force;  no  natural  slipping  of  the  chair.] 
i  Mme.  X.  was  accustomed  to  bandage  her  own  foot  every  morning.  One 
day  she  was  astonished  to  feel  her  hands  seized  and  guided  by  an  occult  force. 
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gave  me  an  exact  diagnosis,  and  formulated  in  detail  a  rational  treatment,  I  am 
sure  that  this  did  not  come  from  her  own  mind.  She  has  never  studied  any 
branch  of  medicine— neither  the  therapeutic  art  itself,  nor  the  minor  art  of  com¬ 
posing  formulae.  Nor  could  I  have  been  acting  suggestively,  since  my  own 


!  glycosides,  and  other  toxic  principles,  and  I  have  often  been  alarmed  at  the 
doses  which  Dr.  Z.  prescribed.  I  confess  that  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
an  occult  agent  who  thus  claimed  to  be  a  bygone  Professor  should  have 
selected  a  form  of  medication  on  which  the  Faculty  look  with  no  approv¬ 
ing  eye. 

As  to  Mme.  X.’s  foot,  I  have  a  firjn  conviction  that  it  was  healed  by  the 
rhythmical  movements  imposed,  and  by  the  “magnetisation”  of  the  occult 
agent.  . 

You  ask  me  whether  I  consider  these  agents  as  -belonging  to  the  human 
type.  Provisionally,  Yes ;  unless  we  admit  that  there  exists,  superposed 
1,  upon  our  world,  another  world  of  beings  distinct  from  humanity,  but  knowing 
it  and  studying  it  as  we  study  the  other  regions  of  nature,  and  assuming  for 
|  the  sake  of  amusement  or  for  some  other  motive  the  rSle  of  our  departed 
I  j’  friends. 

'•  Dr.  X.  concludes  with  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  such  influence 
1  ;  or  possession ;  dangers  which  he  thinks  that  Mme.  X.  avoided  by  her 
j  calmness  of  temperament  and  resolute  maintenance  of  self-control, 
j  The  savant  already  mentioned  as  introducing  us  to  this  case  sends  us 
| ,  (May,  1893)  the  following  corroborative  statement.  He  is,  it  may  be 
observed,  himself  a  physician. 


I  have  frequently  seen  Mme.  X.  For  the  last  year  or  two  she  has  had  no 
more  phenomena ;  but  about  two  years  ago  she  presented  some  curious 
symptoms.  In  the  first  place,  when  she  conversed  with  the  late  Dr.  Z.,  her 
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One  important  point  may  be  noticed  at  once  as  decisively  corroborating 
a  contention  of  my  own  made  long  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  it  probably 
seemed  fantastic  to  many  readers.  Arguing  for  the  potential  continuity  of 
subliminal  mentation  (as  against  those  who  urged  that  there  were  only 
occasional  flashes  of  submerged  thought,  like  scattered  dreams),  I  said 
that  it  would  soon  be  found ,  needful  to  press  this  notion  of  a  continuous 
subliminal  self  to  the  utmost,  if  we  were  not  prepared  to  admit  a  con¬ 
tinuous  spiritual  guidance  or  possession.  Now,  in  fact,  with  Professor 
J  Flournoy’s  subject  the  whole  discussion  turns  on  this  very  point.  There 
is  unquestionably  a  continuous  and  complex  series  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
going  on  beneath  the  threshold  of  consciousness  of  M"'  “  Hhlhne  Smith.” 
Is  this  submerged  mentation  due  in  any  degree  or  in  any  manner  to  the 
operation  of  spirits  other  than  Mi,e  Smith’s  own?  That  is  the  broad 
question ;  *but  it  is  complicated  here  by  a  subsidiary  question :  whether, 
namely,  any  previous  incarnations  of  M"'  Smith’s-— other  phases  of  her 
own  spiritual  history,  now  involving  complex  relationship  with  the  past — 
have  any  part  in  the  crowd  of  personalities  which  seem  struggling  to. 
j  [  express  themselves  through  her  quite  healthy  organism. 

\ '  i'  Mlle  Smith,  I  should  at  once  say,  is  not,1  and  never  has  been,  a  paid 
!:■  1  medium.  At  the  date  ofM.  Flournoy’s  book,  she  occupied  a  leading  post 

I  {  on  the  staff  of  a  large  maison  de  commerce  at  Geneva,  and  gave  stances 
,  to  her  friends  simply  because  she  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  her  mediumistic 
;  faculties,  and  was  herself  interested  in  their  explanation. 

j  :  Her  organism,  I  repeat,  is  regarded,  both  by  herself  and  by  others,  as 

a  quite  healthy  one.  M1Us  Smith,  says  Professor  Flournoy,  declares  dis- 

II  tinctly  that  she  is  perfectly  sound  in  body  and  mind, — in  no  way  lacking  in 
equilibrium, — and  indignantly  repudiates  the  idea  that  there  is  any  hurtful 

,  anomaly  or  the  slightest  danger  in  mediumship  as  she  practises  it. 

“  I  am  so  far  from  being  abnormal,”  she  writes,  “  that  I  have  never 
been  so  clear-sighted, 'so  lucid,  so  capable  of  judging  rapidly  on  all  points, 
as  since  I  have  been  developed  as  a  medium.”  No  one  appears  to  dispute 
this  estimate,  which  the  facts  of  Mile  Smith’s  progress  in  her  line  of  business 


distinctly  confirm. 

“  It  is  in  fact  incontestable  ”  (continues  Professor  Flournoy,  p.  41),  “  that 
Helene  has  a  head  extremely  well  organised ;  and  that  from  a  business 
point  of  view  she  manages  admirably  the  very  important  and  complicated 
department  of  which  she  is  at  the  head  in  this  large  shop  where  she  is 
employed ;  so  that  to  accuse  her  of  being  morbid  simply  because  she  is  a 
medium  is  to  say  the  least  an  inadmissible  petitio  principii  so  long  as  the 
very  nature  of  mediumship  remains  a  thing  so  obscure  and  Open  to  discus¬ 
sion  as  is  still  the  case.  -.  .  . 


“  It  is  clear  that  there  exist  amid  the 


ranks  of  the  learned  faculty 
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ready  to  cast  their  anathemas  at  whatever  does  not  fit  in  with  their 
preconceived  ideas,  and  to  treat  as  morbid,  pathological,  insane,  every¬ 
thing  which  differs  from  the  normal  type  of  human  nature,  such  as  they 
have  conceived  it  on  the  model  of  their  own  small  personalities.  ...  ' 

“  But  in  the  first  place  the  essential  criterion  in  judging  of  a  human 
being’s  value  is  not  the  question  whether  he  is  in  good  or  bad  health,  like 
or  unlike  other  people,  but  whether  he  fulfils  adequately  his  special  task — 
how  he  acquits  himself  of  the  functions  incumbent  on  him,  and  what  may 
be  expected  or  hoped  from  him.  I  am  not  aware  that  Miss  Smith’s 
psychical  faculties  have  ever  interfered  with  her  accomplishment  of  any  of 
her  duties ;  rather  they  have  helped  her  therein  ;  for  her  normal  and  con¬ 
scious  activity  has  often  found  an  unexpected  assistance— which  non¬ 
mediums  lack  ! — in  her  subliminal  inspirations  and  her  automatisms,  which 
effect  a  useful  end. 

“  In  the  second  place,  it  is  far  from  being  demonstrated  that  medium- 
ship  is  a  pathological  phenomenon.  It  is  abnormal,  no  doubt,  in  the  sense 
of  being  rare,  exceptional ;  but  rarity  is  not  morbidity.  The  few  years 
during  which  these  phenomena  have  been  seriously  and  scientifically 
studied  have  not  been  enough  to  allow  us  to  pronounce  on  their  true 
nature.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  countries  where  these  studies 
have  been  pushed  the  furthest,  in  England  and  America,  the  dominant 
view  among  the  savants  who  have  gone  deepest  into  the  matter  is  not  at 
all  unfavourable  to  mediumship ;  and  that,  far  from  regarding  it  as  a 
special  case  of  hysteria,  they  see  in  it  a  faculty  superior,  advantageous, 
healthy,  of  which  hysteria  is  a  form  of  degenerescence,  a  pathological 
parody,  a  morbid  caricature.” 

The  phenomena  which  this  sensitive  presents  (H41fene  Smith  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flournoy’s  pseudonym  for  her)  cover  a  range  which  looks'  at 
first  very  wide,  although  a  clearer  analysis  shows  that  these  varieties  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  self-suggestion  will  perhaps  account  for 
all  of  them. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  every  kind  of  automatic  irruption  of  subliminal 
into  supraliminal  life.  As  Professor  Flournoy  says  (p.  45)  :  “Phenomena 
of  hypermnesia,  divinations,  mysterious  findings  of  lost  objects,  happy 
inspirations,  exact  presentiments,  just  intuitions,  teleological  (purposive  or 
helpful)  automatisms,  in  short,  of  every  kind;  she  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  this  small  change  of  genius— rwhich  constitutes  a  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  those  distractions 
and  moments  of  absence  of  mind  which  accompany  her  visions ;  and 
which,  moreover,  generally  pass  unobserved.” 

At  stances — where  the  deeper  change  has  no  inconveniences — 
Hdlene  undergoes  a  sort  of  self-hypnotisation  which  produces  various 
lethargic  and  somnambulistic  states.  And  when  she  is  alone  and  safe 
from  interruption  she  has  spontaneous  visions,  during  which  there  may 
be  some  approach  to  ecstasy.  At  the  stances  she  experiences  positive 
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hallucinations,  and ,  also  negative  hallucinations,  or  systematised  anaes¬ 
thesia, .so  that,  for  instance,  she  will  cease  to  see  some  person  present, 
especially  one  who  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  messages  in  the  course  of  the 
stance.  “It  seems  as  though  a  dream-like  incoherence  presided  over 
this  preliminary  work  of  disaggregation,  in  which  the  normal  perceptions 
are  arbitrarily  split  up  or  absorbed  by  the  subconscious  personality — 
eager  for  materials  with  which  to  compose  the  hallucinations  which  it  is 
preparing.”  Then,  when  the  stance  begins,  the  main  actor  is  Hellene's 
|  guide  Leopold  (a  pseudonym  for  Cagliostro)  who  speaks  and  writes  through 
her,  and  is,  in-fact,  either  her  leading  spirit-control  or  (much  more  pro¬ 
bably)  her  most  developed  form  of  secondary  personality. 

Helene,  indeed,  has  sometimes  the  impression  of  becoming  Leopold 
for  a  moment  (p.  117).  Professor  Flournoy  compares  this  sensation  with 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Hill  Tout  {Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  309),  who 
feels  himself  becoming  his  own  father,  who  is  manifesting  through  him. 
It  should  be  added  that,  although <somewhat  pompous,  Leopold  always 
appears  both  sensible  and  dignified.  “  Leopold,”  says  Professor  Flournoy 
i,  (p.  134)  “certainly  manifests  a  very  honourable  and  amiable  side  of  MUe 
I j  Smith's  character,  and  in  taking  him  as  her  ‘guide’  she  has  followed 
:  |;  inspirations  which  are  doubtless  among  the  highest  in  her  nature.” 

!  i  The  high  moral  quality  of  these  automatic  communications,  on  which 
!  Professor  Flournoy  thus  insists,  is  a  phenomenon  worth  consideration.  I 
[i ;  do  not  mean  that  it  is  specially  strange  in  the  case  of  M11'  Smith.  .She 

1  appears  to  be  (if  the  phrase  is  thought  permissible  in  describing  a  medium) 
a  person  of  remarkably  well-regulated  mind.  One  is  not  surprised  that 
her  subliminal  self  should  be  as  blameless  as  her  supraliminal.  But  in 
reality  the  remark  here  made  by  Professor  Flournoy  has  a  much  wider 
<  application.  The  almost  universally  high  moral  tone  of  genuinely  auto¬ 
matic  utterances — whether  claimed  as  spirit  communications  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  obviously  from  the  automatist  himself — has  not,  I  think,  been 
sufficiently  noticed,  or  adequately  explained. .  I  will  mention  two  points 
which  have  struck  me  as  specially  noticeable.  In  the  first  place  I  have 
read  many  pulpit  and  other  attacks  on  “  spiritualism,”  under  which  name 
all  automatic  utterance  is  commonly  included,  and  I  cannot  remember 
any  instance  in  which  such  an  attack  has  been  .  made  effective  by  the 
quotation  of  passages  of  immoral  tendency — base,  cruel,  or  impure.  The 
attack,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  always  been  of  a  kind  which,  in  the  eye 
of  the  philosopher,  is  rather  complimentary  to  the  writings  attacked.  For 
it  seems  (and  this  is  the  second  point  to  which  I  wished  to  call  attention 
.  here)  that  no  one  of  the  various  conflicting  Churches  has  been  able  to 
claim  the  general  drift  of  automatic  messages  as  making  for  its  special' 
tenets.  The  various  controversialists,  where  they  have  been  candid,  have 
admitted  moral  elevation,  but, — from  their  various  opposing,  points  of 
view, — have  agreed  in  deploring  theological  laxity. 

I  must  indeed  confess  myself  unable  to  explain  why  it  is  that  beneath 
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the  frequent  incoherence,  frequent  commonplaceness,  frequent  pomposity 
of  these  messages  there  should  almost  always  be  a  substratum  of  better 
sense,  of  truer  catholicity,  than  is  usually  to  be  heard  except  from  the 
leading  minds  of  the  generation.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  hidden  way 
the  Zeit-Geist  affects  the  subliminal  strata  even  of  persons  superficially 
narrow  and  bigoted  by  an  influence  urging  them  all  in  somewhat  the  same 
■'.direction; — so  that  the  best  available  thought  of  the  age  is  inspiring  the 
j  age  more  profoundly  than  we  know.  And  it  is  possible  also  that  these 
utterances  may  bear  in  reality  some  obscure  relation  to  truths  profounder 
than  we  have  as  yet  normally  acquired.  What  is  omitted,  indeed,  from 
current  beliefs  is  as  significant  as  what  is  added  thereto,  and  the  general 
product  looks  more  like  a  very  poor  account  of  something  which  in  itself 
is  great  and  new,  but  dimly  apprehended,  than  like  a  compromise  between 
conflicting  dogmas,  or  a  selection  from  familiar  hortatory  themes. 

836.  Thus  much  I  think  it  was  fair  to  say ; — or  I  may  speak  more 
strongly  and  maintain  that  thus  much’it  was  a  positive  duty  to  insist  upon. 
It  is  only  right  that  this  mass  of  communications,  taken  as  a  whole, 
should  be  defended  from  the  random  accusations  of  journalist  or 
pulpiteer. 

But,  in  view  of  what  is  to  follow,  I  may  here  define  the  limited  extent 
to  which  my  support  of  the  content  of  automatic  messages  goes. 

I  think,  then,  that  in  evidential  messages — where  there  is  real  reason 
to  believe  that  an  identified  spirit  is  communicating — there  is  a  marked 
and  independent  consensus  on  such  matters  as  these  spirits  profess  them¬ 
selves  able  to  discuss.  And,  again,  in  non-evidential  messages — in  com¬ 
munications  which  probably  proceed  from  the  automatist’s  subliminal 
self — I  hold  that  there  is  a  remarkable  and  undesigned  concordance  in 
high  moral  tone,  and  also  in  avoidance  of  certain  prevalent  tenets,  which 
many  of  the  automatists  do  supraliminally  hold  as  true.  But  I  also 
insist  that  these  subliminal  messages,  even  when  not  incoherent,  are 
generally  dream-like,  and  often  involve  tenets  which  (though  never  in  my 
experience  base  or  immoral)  are  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  are  probably 
to  be  referred  to  mere  self-suggestion. 

Prominent  among  such  tenets  is  one  which  forms  a  large  part  of  M11' 
Smith’s  communications;  namely,  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  or  of 
successive  lives  spent  by  each  soul  upon  this  planet. 

The  simple  fact  that  such  was  probably  the  opinion  both  of  Plato  and 
of  Virgil  shows  that  there  is  nothing  here  which  is  alien  to  the  best  reason 
or  to  the  highest  instincts  of  men.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  realise  any 
theory  of  the  direct  creation  of  spirits  ait  such  different  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment  as  those  which  enter  upon  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  mortal  man. 
There  must,  one  feels,  be  some  kind  of  continuity— some  form  of  spiritual 
Past.  Yet  for  reincarnation  there  is  at  present  no  valid  evidence ;  and 
it  must  be  my  duty  to  show  how  its  assertion  in  any  given  instance — 
MUe  Smith's  included — constitutes  in  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
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of  self-suggestion  rather  than  extraneous  inspiration  as  the  source 
messages  in  which  it  appears. 

Whenever .  civilised  men  have  received  what  they  have  regarded  as  a 
revelation  (which  has  generally  been  somewhat  fragmentary  in  its  first 
delivery)  they  have  naturally  endeavqpred  to  complete  and  systematise 
it  as  well  as  they  could.  In  so  doing  they  have  mostly  aimed  at  three 
objects  :  (1)  to  understand  as  much  as  possible  of  the  secrets  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  (2)  to  justify  as  far  as  possible  Heaven’s  dealings  with  men;  and 
(3)  to  appropriate  as  far  as  possible  the  favour  or  benefit  which  the  revela¬ 
tion  .  may  show  as  possibly  accruing  to  believers.  For  all  these  purposes 
the  doctrine  of  reincarnation  has  proved  useful  in  many  countries  and 
times.  But  in  no.  case  could  it  seem  more  appropriate  than  in  this  last 
revelation  (so  to  term  it)  through  automatic  messages  and  the  like.  And 
as  a  matter  of  history,  a  certain  vigorous  preacher  of  the  new  faith,  known 
under  the  name  of  Allan  Kardec,  took  up  reincarnationist  tenets,  enforced 
them  (as  there  is  reason  to  believe)?  by  strong  suggestion  upon  the  minds 
of  various  automatic  writers,  and  set  them  forth  in  dogmatic  works  which 
have  had  much  influence,  especially  among  Latin  nations,  from  their  clarity, 
symmetry,  and  intrinsic  reasonableness.  Yet  the  data  thus  collected  were 
absolutely  insufficient,  and  the  livre  des  Esprits  must  simply  rank  as  the 
premature  formulation  of  a  new  religion — the  premature  systematisation 
of  a  nascent  science. 

I  follow  Professor  Flournoy  in  believing  that  the  teaching  of  that  work 
must  have  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  the  mind  of  M11'  Smith,  and 
is  therefore  responsible  for  her  claim  to  these  incarnations  previous  to  that 
which  she  now  undergoes  or  enjoys. 

On  the  general  scheme  here  followed,  each  incarnation,  if  the  last  has 
been  used  aright,  ought  to  represent  some  advance  in  the  scale  of  being. 
If  one  earth-life  has  been  misused,  the  next  earth-life  ought  to  afford 
opportunity  for  expiation — or  for  further  practice  in  the  special  virtue 
which  has  been  imperfectly  acquired.  Thus  M11'  Smith’s  present  life  in  a 
humble  position  may  be  thought  to  atone  for  her  overmuch  pride  in  her 
last  incarnation — as  Marie  Antoinette. 

But  the  mention  of  Marie  Antoinette  suggests  the  risk  which  this 
theory  fosters — of  assuming  that  one  is  the  issue  of  a  distinguished  line 
of  spiritual  progenitors;  insomuch  that,  with  whatever  temporary  sets- 
back,  one  is  sure  in  the  end  to  find  oneself  in  a  leading  position. 

Pythagoras,  indeed,  was  content  with  the  secondary  hero  Euphorbus 
as  his  bygone  self.  But  in  our  days  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford  and  Mr.  Edward 
Maitland  must  needs  have  been  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Divine. 
And  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  naturally  well  to  the  front  in  these  self-multi¬ 
plications,  took  possession  of  most  of  the  leading  personages  of  antiquity 
whom  he  could  manage  to  string  together  in  chronological  sequence. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  number  of  re-bom  souls  can  play  at  this  game ;  but 
where  no  one  adduces  any  evidence  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on. 
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Even  Pythagoras  does  not  appear  to  have  adduced  any  evidence  beyond 
his  ipse  dixit  for  his  assertion  that  the  alleged  shield  of  Euphorbus  had  in 
reality  been  borne  by  that  mythical  hero.  Meantime  the  question  as  to 
reincarnation  has  actually  been  put  to  a  very  few  spirits  who  have  given 
some  real  evidence  of  their  identity.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  of  these 
has  claimed  to  know  anything  personally  of  such  an  incident ;  although 
all  have  united  in  saying  that  their  knowledge  was  too  limited  to  allow  them 
to  generalise  on  the  matter. 

Hilfene’s  controls  and  previous  incarnations — to  return  to  our  subject 
—do  perhaps  suffer  from  the  general  fault  of  aiming  too  high.  She  has 
to  her  credit  a  control  from  the  planet  Mars ;  one  pre-incarnation  as  an 
Indian  Princess;  and  a  second  (as  I  have  said)  as  Marie  Antoinette. 

837.  In  each  case  there  are  certain  impressive  features  in  the  im¬ 
personation  ;  but  in  each  case  also  careful  analysis  negatives  the  idea  that 
we  can  be  dealing  with  a  personality  really  revived  from  a  former  epoch, 
or  from  a  distant  planet ; — and  leaves  <«s  inclined  to  explain  everything  by 
“  cryptomnesia  ”  (as  Professor  Flournoy  calls  submerged  memory),  and 
that  subliminal  inventiveness  of  which  we  already  know  so  much. 

The  Martian  control  ivas  naturally  the  most  striking  at  first 
sight.  Its  reality  was  supported  by  a  Martian  language,  written  in  a 
Martian  alphabet,  spoken  with  fluency,  and  sufficiently  interpreted  into 
French  to  show  that  such  part  of  it,  at  any  rate,  as  could  be  committed  to 
writing  was  actually  a  grammatical  and  coherent  form  of  speech. 

And  here  I  reach  an  appropriate  point  at  which  to  remark  that  this 
book  of  Professor  Flournoy’s  is  not  the  first  account  which  has  been 
published  of  M11"  H61ene.  Professor  Lemaitre,  of  Geneva,  printed  two  . 
papers  about  her  in  the  Annalcs  des  Sciences  PsycMqucs:  first,  a  long 
article  in  the  number  for  March-April,  1897 — then  a  reply  to  M.  Leffibure 
in  the  number  for  May-June,  1897.  In  these  papers  he  distinctly  claims 
supernormal  powers  for  Mlle  HdRne,  implying  a  belief  in  her  genuine 
possession  by  spirits,  and  even  in  her  previous  incarnations,  and  in 
the  extra-terrene  or  ostensibly  Martian  language.  I  read  these  papers 
at  the  time,  but  put  them  aside  as  inconclusive,  mainly  because  that 
very  language,  on  which  M.  Lemaitre  seemed  most  to  rely,  appeared  to 
me  so  obviously  factitious  as  to  throw  doubt  on  all  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  an  observer  who  could  believe-that  denizens  of  another  planet 
talked  to  each  other  in  a  language  corresponding  in  every  particular  with 
simple  French  idioms,  and  including  such  words  as  quisa  for  quel,  quise  for 
quelle,  vet'eche  for  voir,  veche  for  vu  ; — the  fantastic  locutions  of  the  nursery. 
M.  Lemaitre  remarks,  as  a  proof  of  the  consistency  and  reality  of  the 
extra-terrene  tongue,  “  L’un  des  premiers  mots  que  nous  ayons  eus, 
mciiche,  signifiant  monsieur,  se  retrouve  plus  tard  avec  le  sens  de  hotmne.” 
That, is  to  say,  having  transmogrified  monsieur  into  metiche,  H^lfene  further 
transmutes  les  messieurs  into  cee  mktiche ; — in  naive  imitation  of  ordinary 
French  usage.  And  this  tongue  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  indepen- 
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dently  of  all  the  influences  which  have  shaped  terrene  grammar  in  general 
or  the  French  idiom  in  particular !  And  even  after  Professor  Flournoy's 
analysis  of  .  this  absurdity  I  see  newspapers  speaking  of  this  Martian 
language  as  an  impressive  phenomenon  !  They  seem  willing  to  believe 
that  the  evolution  of  another  planet,  if ,  it  has  culminated  in  conscious  life 
at  all,  can  have  culminated  in  a  conscious  life  into  which  we  could  all  of 
us  enter  affably,  with  a  suitable  Ollendorff’s  phrase-book  under  our  arms ; 

,  — “  eni  cee  metiche on'e  quite,” — “  ici  les  hommes  (messieurs)  sont  bons,” — 
1  “  here  the  men  are  good ;  "—and  the  rest  of  it. 

To  the  student  of  automatisms,  of  course,  all  this  irresistibly  suggests 
the  automatist’s  own  subliminal  handiwork.1  It  is  a  case  of  “  glossolaly," 
or  “  speaking  with  tongues” ;  and  we  have  no  modern  case — no  case  later 
than  the  half-mythical  Miracles  of  the  Cevennes — where  such  utterance 
has  proved  to  be  other  than  gibberish.  I  have  had  various  automatic 
hieroglyphics  shown  to  me,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  may  be  cursive 
Japanese,  or  perhaps  an  old  dialefct  of  Northern  China ;  but  I  confess 

I  that  I  have  grown  tired  of  showing  these  fragments  to  the  irresponsive 
-  expert,  who  suggests  that  they  may  also  be  vague  reminiscences  of  the 
l  scrolls  in  an  Oriental  tea-tray. 

,i.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  telepathically  into 
,  any  brain  even  fragments  of  a  language  which  it  has  not  learnt.  A  few 
;  simple  Italian,  and  even  Hawaiian,  words  occur  in  Mrs.  Piper’s  utterances, 

1  coming  apparently  from  departed  spirits,  ( see  960  A  and  961),  but  these, 
with  some  Kaffir  and  Chinese  words  given  through  Miss  Browne  (871  A), 
a  form,  I  think,  almost  the  only  instances  which  I  know.  And,  speaking 
generally,  whatever  is  elaborate,  finished,  pretentious,  is  likely  to  be  of 
subliminal  facture ;  while  only  things  scrappy,  perplexed,  and  tentative 
'  have  floated  to  us  veritably  from  afar. 

Analysis  of  the  so-called  Martian  language  proves  it  to  be  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  It  is',  "in  fact,  a  childish,  though  elaborate,  imitation  of 
French ; — whose  true  parallel  lies  in  those  languages  of  the  nursery  which 
little  brothers  and  sisters  sometimes  invent' — as  a  tongue  not  understanded 
of  their  elders.  The  outbursts  of  this  Martian  speech  are  noticeable  as  a 
parallel  to  the  “  deific  verbiage,”  which  used  to  throng  through  the  lips  of 
Mr.  le  Baron  (. Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xii.  p.  277),  and  for  a  long  time 
impressed  itself  upon  him  as  having  some  reality  in  it  somewhere. 

The  most  interesting  peculiarity,  indeed,  in  the  Martian  tongue  is  its 
exclusively  French  formation  ;  which  would  seem  to  argue  its  elaboration 
in  a  mind  familiar  with  French  alone.  Now  M"'  Smith — who,  by  the 
way,  is  no  linguist1 — had  some  German  lessons  in  her  girlhood,  and  one 
is  thus  led  to  the  curious  supposition  that  the  Martian  tongue  was 
invented  by  some  element  in  her  personality  which  preceded  the  German 
lessons. 

1  Her  father,  however,  was  acquainted  with  some  half-dozen  European  languages 
and  had  besides  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  (,S eeDes  hides,  p.  15.) 
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I  may  perhaps  recall  here,  a  trivial  experience  of  my  own  illustrative  of 
this  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Professor  Flournoy’s.  I  once  dreamt  that 
I  saw  an  epitaph  in  Greek  hexameters  inscribed  on  a  wall,  of  which  on 
waking  I  remembered  only  one  line— 

Avrap  o  jxkv  Kara,  yijv  6aX(pbv  Kucrt  CaKvopavov  rip. 

I  could  not  construe  this  line,  which  is,  in  fact,  nonsense; — till  I 
remembered  in  a  sudden  flash  a  certain  sense  of  shame  felt  by  me  as  a 
small  boy  at  having  thought  that  Kara  meant  under — as  though  koto  ytjv 
were  Kara. 

The  line,  then,  had  a  meaning:  “  But  he,  indeed,  beneath  the  earth, 
embraced  the  strong  consuming  flame;” — not  a  well-chosen  sentiment  for 
an  epitaph,  perhaps,  but  yet  up  to  the  ordinary  level  of  one’s  dreaming 
self.  There  must,  then,  have  been  some  fragment  of  me  yet  surviving 
from  innocent  boyhood,  and  blundering  subliminally  in  the  same  old  style. 

838.  “This  fact  of  the  primitive  nature  of  M“'  Smith's  various 
hypnoidal  elucubrations,  and  the  different  ages  of  her  life  to  which  they 
belong,  seems  to  me  (says  Professor  Flournoy,  p.  415)  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting  psychological  points  in  her  mediumship.  It 
tends  to  show  that  her  secondary  personalities  are  probably  in  their  origin, 
as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  phenomena  partly  of  reversion  to  the 
ordinary  personality — survivals  or  momentary  returns  of  inferior  phases, 
overpassed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  which  should  normally  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  development  of  the  individual  instead  of  appearing 
externally  in  strange  proliferations.  Just  as  teratology  illustrates  embry¬ 
ology,  which  in  return  explains  teratology,  and  as  both  of  these  unite  in 
throwing  light  on  anatomy,- — similarly  one  may  hope  that  the  study  of  the 
facts  of  mediumship  may  some  day  help  to  furnish  us  with  some  just  and 
fruitful  view  of  normal  psychogenesis, — which  in  return  will  enable  us 
better  to  comprehend  the  appearance  of  these  singular  phenomena; 
so  that  psychology  in  general  may  thence  acquire  a  better  and  exacter 
conception  of  human  personality.” 

The  faculty  here  touched  upon — the  strong  reviviscence  of  long-past 
emotional  states — seems  to  me  eminently  characteristic,  at  any  rate,  of 
artistic  and  poetical  genius. 

The  artist  must  needs  desire  to  have  his  whole  life  to  draw  upon.  He 
must  often  wish  to  live  in  the  past  more  vividly  than  in  the  present,  and 
to  feel  again  what  he  has  felt,  even  more  than  to  see  again  what  he  has 
seen.  Visual  and  auditory  memories,  pushed  to  absolute  vividness,  become 
hallucinations  of  vision  or  audition ;  and  this  point  of  absolute  hallucina¬ 
tion  few  artists  are  able  or  even  desire  to  reach.  But  emotional  or  affective 
memory  may  for  some  gifted  natures  be  pushed  on  into  all  its  old  actual 
vividness  with  pure  gain  to  art ;  nay,  if  the  man  himself  has  grown  more 
capable  of  feeling,  then  the  revived  emotion  (like  certain  optical  memory- 
images)  may  even  go  beyond  the  original. 
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Thus  Sully  Prudhomme  says,  in  speaking  of  a  hidden  insurgent 
memory  of  this  type  :  “  C’est  meme  cette  reviviscence  qui  seule  me  per- 
mettrait  de  retoucher  les  vers  que  cette  petite  aventure,  si  ancienne,  m’a 
fait  commettre,  et  de  faire  Mneficier  de  1’ experience  que  j’ai  acquise  dans 
mon  art  l’expression  de  mes  sentiments  d’autrefois.”  And  he  asks  whether 
every  memory  of  feeling  does  not  assume  a  certain  character  of  hallucina¬ 
tion.  Wordsworth  (as  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  told  us,  and  as  the  sonnet 
“  surprised  by  joy,”  shows)  had  very  much  the  same  experience.  And 
Littr£  (Revue Positive,  1877,  p.  660)  describes  what  he  calls  the  “affective 
automnesia” — or  spontaneously  arising  flow  of  emotion — with  which  quite 
suddenly,  and  late  in  life,  he  remembered  losing  a  young  sister  when  he 
was  ten  years  old  :  “Ce  meme  £v£nement  s’est  reproduit  avec  une  peine 
non  moindre,  certes,  que  celle  que  j’dprouvais  au  moment  meme,  et  qui 
alia  jusqu’a  mouiller  mes  yeux  de  larmes.” 1 

This  train  of  reflections,  I  think,  well  illustrates  that  kinship  between 
the  working  of  what  is  admitted  as  genius  and  the  dreamlike  subliminal 
mentation  with  which  we  are  here  dealing,  of  which  I  have  often  spoken, 
and  to  which  I  must  again  presently  recur. 

Turning  now  to  the  Hindoo  pre-incarnation,  we  observe  that  it  offers  a 
linguistic  problem  of  a  rather  different  kind.  Certain  Sanscrit  letters 
are  written,  and  certain  Sanscrit  words  are  uttered — mixed,  it  is  true, 
with  much  quasi-Sanscrit  gibberish,  and  not  exceeding  what  a  quick  eye 
and  memory  might  pick  up  in  a  few  hours  from  a  Sanscrit  grammar. 
Hdlene,  however — whose  complete  good  faith  is  vouched  for  on  all  sides 
and  who  herself  undoubtedly  believes  with  her  whole  heart  in  the  spirit- 
hypothesis — denies  that  she  ever  consulted  or  even  to  her  knowledge  saw, 
a  Sanscrit  grammar.  Again,  M.  Flournoy’s  careful  researches  have  shown 
that  incidents  of  the  Indian  history,  or  pseudo-history,  on  which  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  incarnation  turns,  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  particular 
passage  in  a  rare  and  antiquated  history  of  India  by  de  Marlhs— which 
M11'  Smith  asserts  that  she  never  saw,  and  which  it  seems  very  improbable 
that  she  should  have  seen.2  This  knowledge  is  worked  up  in  a  way  indicat¬ 
ing  considerable  familiarity  with  the  East,  and  quasi-Indian  tunes  and 
gestures  are  employed  with  great  verisimilitude. 

I  need  not  here  go  into  the  details  of  the  more  modern  and  accessible 
characterisation  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

839.  In  the  facts  which  I  have  already  given,  we  have  got  this 

1  See  Ribot,  Psychologie  ties  Sentiments,  p.  152. 

2  See,  however,  Nouvelles  Observations  (pp.  212-213),  from  which  it.  appears  that  a 
gentleman  in  whose  house  M»«  Smith  used  to  give  seances  possessed  a  Sanscrit  grammar, 
and  kept  it  in  the  room  where  the  seances  were  held.  In  the  same  book  (pp.  206-216), 
Professor  Flournoy  points  out  several  other  sources  besides  Marlas’  history  (itself  to  be 

found  in  the  two  principal  libraries  of  Geneva)  from  which  her  knowledge  of  India 

might  have  been  derived  ;  and  he  shows  (pp.  203-206)  that  the  Hindoo  romance  pre¬ 

sented  internal  contradictions  which  made  it  inconsistent  with  any  hypothesis  of  re¬ 
incarnation.— Editors. 
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problem  reduced  to  its  narrowest  form ;  and  I  shall  set  forth,  as  barely 
possible,  a  theory  which  Professor  Flournoy  has  not  invoked.  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  notion  of  the  truth  of  the  Indian  romance  must  be  quite 
dismissed.  But  I  do  not  therefore  think  it  certain  that  M"'  Smith  must 


have  unconsciously  seen  de  Maries’  history  and  a  Sanscrit  grammar,  since 
it  seems  to  me  just  possible  that  the  knowledge  of  de  Martes  and  of 
Sanscrit  may  have  been  clairvoyantly  acquired  by  her  subliminal  self. 

Further,  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged  that  discamate  spirits  may 
be  concerned  in  the  composition  of  such  romances,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  if  they  do  act  upon  human  minds,  they  probably  so  act  sometimes  to 
amuse  themselves,  as  well  as  to  please  or  inform  us.  I  know  of  no  evidence, 
indeed,  of  their  having  any  power  to  injure  us,  but  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  of  tricky,  playful  interference,  and 
that  a  kind  of  literary  impulse  to  write  or  act  out  romances,  through  the 
intermediacy  of  some  human  being,  may  be  one  form  of  this  mystifying 
intervention.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  postulate  the  existence  of 
tricky  spirits  when  the  phenomena  can  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the 
known  tendencies  of  the  subliminal  self,  as  exemplified  in  such  cases  as 
the  “  Clelia  ”  and  Newnham  writings  (830  A  and  849  A),  and  Sally 
Beauchamp  (234  A) . 

840.  I  pass  on  from  these  reincarnational  romances  to  certain 
minor,  but  interesting  phenomena,  which  Professor  Flournoy  calls  teleolo¬ 
gical  automatisms.  These  are  small  acts  of  helpfulness — beneficent  synergies, 
as  we  might  term  them,  in  contrast  with  the  injurious  synergies,  or  com¬ 
bined  groups  of  hurtful  actions,  with  which  hysteria  has  made  us  familiar. 
We  have  already  printed  several  incidents  of  this  type  in  our  Proceedings . 
and  Journal.  (See,  for  instance,  the  trivial  but  instructive  case  of  Mrs. 
Verrall  and  the  envelopes,  given,  in  818  A.) 

“One  day,”  says  Professor  Flournoy  (p.  55),  “Miss  Smith,  when 
desiring  to  lift  down  a  large  and  heavy  object  which  lay  on  a  high  shelf, 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  because  her  raised  arm  remained  for  some 
seconds  as  though  petrified  in  the  air  and  incapable  of  movement.  She 
took  this  as  a  warning,  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  At  a  subsequent  stance 
Leopold  stated  that  it  was  he  who  had  thus  fixed  Helene’s  arm  to  prevent 
her  from  grasping  this  object,  which  was  much  too  heavy  for  her,  and 
would  have  caused  her  some  accident.  . 

“Another  time,  a  shopman,  who  had  been  looking  in  vain  for  a  certain 
pattern,  asked  Helene  if  by  chance  she  knew  what  had  become  of  it. 
Hdfene  answered  mechanically  and  without  reflection — ‘  Yes,  it  has  been 
sent  to  Mr.  J.’  (a  client  of  the  house).  At  the  same  time  she  saw  before 
her  the  number  18  in  large  black  figures  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
added  instinctively,  ‘  It  was  sent  eighteen  days  ago.’  [This  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  but  was  found  to  be  absolutely  correct.]  Leo¬ 
pold  had  no  recollection  of  this,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
author  of  this  cryptomnesic  automatism." 
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A  similar  phenomenon,  has  also  been  noted  (p.  87)  when  warning  is 
conveyed  by  an  actual  phantasmal  figure. 

M"'  Smith  has  seen  an  apparition  of  Leopold,  barring  a  particular 
road,  under  circumstances  which  make  it  probable  that  M"e  Smith  would 
on  that  day  have  had  cause  to  regret  taking  that  route.  (Compare  the 
case  of  an  apparition  seen  by  a  lady  near  an  open  lift,  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  823 ;  and  the  warning  to  Socrates  to  change  his  route,  see  814.) 

841.  The  next  question  is  as  to  whether  supernormal  faculty  of  any 
kind  is  manifested  in  Helfene’s  phenomena.  There  does  appear  to  be 
some  telepathy  (see  p.  363,  &c.),  and  of  telepathy  Professor  Flournoy 
speaks  as  follows: — 

“One  may  almost  say  that,  if  telepathy  did  not  exist,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  invent  it.  I  mean  by  this  that  a  direct  action  between  living 
beings,  independently  of  the  organs  of  sense,  is  a  thing  so  in  accord  with 
all  that  we  know  of  nature  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  assume  its 
existence  a  priori,  even  were  no  sign  of  it  perceptible.  How  could  one 
believe,  indeed,  that  centres  of  chemical  phenomena  so  complex  as  the 
nervous  centres  could  find  themselves  in  activity  without  transmitting 
various  undulations— X,  Y,  or  Z  rays — passing  through  the  skull  as  the 
sun  passes  through  glass,  and  going  on  to  act,  at  any  distance,  on  their 
homologues  in  other  skulls  ?  It  is  a  mere  question  of  intensity.  ... 

“If  telepathy. is  considered  strange,  mystic,  occult,  supernormal,  &c., 
it  is  because  this  character  has  been  gratuitously  conferred  on  it  by  making 
of  this  imponderable  link  between  organisms  a  purely  spiritual  communica¬ 
tion  of  soul  to  soul,  independent  of  matter  afid  of  space.  That  such  a 
metaphysical  union  does  exist  I  am  ready  to  believe,  but  it  is  to  introduce 
a  gratuitous  confusion  if  one  substitutes  this  problem  of  high  speculation 
— which  abandons  the  strictly  scientific  ground  and  sets  aside  the  principle 
of  psycho-physical  parallelism — for  the  empirical  problem  of  telepathy, 
which  is  perfectly  concordant  with  that  parallelism  and  in  no  way  contra¬ 
dicts  established  science.” 

Now,  of  course,  it  has  been  obvious  from  the  outset  of  our  researches 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  trace  some  relation  between 
telepathy  and  ether  vibrations.  There  are  doubtless  endless  vibrations 
waiting  to  be  intelligibly  appropriated ; — and  telepathy  is  a  phenomenon 
greatly  in  need  of  an  explanation.  The  more  complex  any  object  is, 
moreover,  the  more  strangely  it  will  vibrate  ■  and  the  more  sensitive  any 
object  is,  the  more  strangely  will  it  receive  and  respond  to  vibrations. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  have  said  this — as  Sir  W.  Crookes  has  said  it 
with  great  impressiveness  (Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  348-352)  — 
we  have  said  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  vibration-theory  of 
telepathy.  In  Chapter  VI.  (pp.  245-246),  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  this  theory  to  cover  the  facts,  and  have  suggested  that 
telepathic  observations  may  in  time  teach  us  something  of  the  relation  of 
life  to  the  organism. 
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v  842.  Most  instructive  of  all  will  it  be  if  wq  can  obtain  telepathy  from 
'discarnate  spirits,  and  especially  if  we  can  get  any  glimpse  of  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  their  mode  of  being  and  the  cosmic  ether.  On  this  point 
Professor  Flournoy  writes  as  follows  (p.  394)  : 

“  It  is  obvious  that  the  hypothesis  of  spirits  involves  no  a  priori  im¬ 
possibility  or  absurdity.  It  does  not  even  contradict,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  that  fundamental  law  of  physiological  psychology — the  psycho¬ 
physical  parallelism — which  insists  that  every  mental  phenomenon  must 
have  a  physical  correlative.  For  in  spite  of  our  habit  of  considering  the 
molecular  or  atomic  phenomena  of  the  brain,  the  catabolism  of  the 
neurones,  as  the  true  concomitant  of  the  conscious  processes,  it  is  quite 
possible — it  is  even  probable  enough — that  these  molecular  movements  do 
not  constitute  the  ultimate  physical  term  immediately  adjoining  the  mental 
world  ( cotoyantle  monde  mental),  but  that  the  true  physical  or.  spatial  corre¬ 
latives  of  psychological  or  non-spatial  phenomena  ought  to  be  sought  in 
the  vibrations  of  that  imponderable  matter,  the  ether,  in  which  ponderable 
atoms  and  molecules  are  plunged  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  grains  of 
dust  in  the  atmosphere.” 

I  quote  these  words  because, — obvious  though  their  contention  must 
seem  to  all  thinking  persons, — it  is  common  enough  to  see  phrases  used 
as  though  our  notions  were  still  bounded  by  the  molecular; — as  though  we 
did  not  know,  as  certainly  as  we  know  anything,  that  the  great  mystery  of 
existence  is  only  just  beginning,  in  that  inconceivable  world  of  ether,  pre¬ 
cisely  where  our  utmost  analysis  fails  us,  and  our  mathematics  are  reduced 
to  a  jungle  of  infinities  and  of  contradictions. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  possible  telepathy  from  the  dead  in . 
Helene’s  case.  The  instance  with  most  in  its  favour  is  described  by 
Professor  Flournoy  as  follows  (p.  406)  : — 

In  a  sitting  at  my  house  (February  12th,  1S99)  MUt  Smith  has  a  vision  of 
a  village  on  a  height  covered  with  vines ;  she  sees  a  small  old  man  coming 
down  thence  by  a  stony  road.  He  looks  like  a  “  demi-monsieur  ” ; — buckled 
shoes,  large  soft  hat,  shirt-collar  unstarched,  with  points  rising  to  his  cheeks, 


dictates  with  the-  forefinger,  Lower  her  arm.  I  obey ;  Hdl&ne’s  arm  at  first 
resists  strongly  ;  then  yields  at  once.  She  seizes  a  pencil,  and  during  the 
usual  struggle  as  to  the  way  to  hold  it  [i.e.,  whether  in  her  own  habitual 
fashion— between  forefinger  and  middle  finger — or  in  the  .  ordinary  way], 
“You  are  squeezing  my  hand  too  hard  1  ”  she  cries  to  the  imagined  little  old 


Professor  Flournoy’s  first  idea  naturally  was  that  MUe  Smith  had  seen 
at  some  time  or  other  some  acts  or  documents  signed  by  the  syndic  or  the 
cure  of  Chessenaz,  and  that  these  visual  impressions  had  reappeared  in  her 
somnambulic  state,  and  had  served  as  internal  models  for  the  signatures 
which  she  traced  in  trance.  She  informed  him,  in  fact,  that  she  had 
relations  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  she  had  stayed  some  dozen 
years  earlier,  but  she  had  no  recollection  of  having  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
Chessenaz,  or  of  the  two  names  given  in  her  trance.  Both  names  are, 
however,  not  uncommon  in  that  region,  and  it  seems  possible  that  during 
her  visit  her  friends  may  have  shown  her  some  family  document  bearing 
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the  signatures,  which — we  must  assume — (for  her  probity  is  beyond 
question)  had  faded  from  her  supraliminal  memory.1 

843.  This  case  of  Professor  Flournoy’s,  then — this  classical  case,  as 
it  may  already  be  fairly  termed — may  serve  here  as  our  culminant  example 
of  the  free  scope  and  dominant  activity  of  the  unassisted  subliminal  self. 
The  telepathic  element  in  this  case,  if  it  exists,  is  relatively  small ;  what  we 
are  watching  in  M11'  Hilene  Smith  resembles,  as  I  have  said,  a  kind  of 
exaggeration  of  the  submerged  constructive  faculty, — a  hypertrophy  of 
genius — without  the  innate  originality  of  mind  which  made  even  the 
dreams  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  a  source  of  pleasure  to  thousands  of  readers. 

In  reference  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  work,  such  cases  as  these, 
however  curious,  can  be  only  introductory  to  automatisms  of  deeper  • 
moment.  In  our  attempt  to  trace  an  evolutive  series  of  phenomena 
indicating  ever  higher  human  faculty,  the  smallest  telepathic  incident, — 
the  most  trivial  proof,  if  proof  it  be,  of  communication  received  without 
sensory  intermediation  from  either  an  incarnate  or  a  discamate  mind, 
outweighs  in  importance  the  most  complex  ramifications  and  burgeonings 
of  the  automatist’s  own  submerged  intelligence. 

I  pass  on,  then,  to  evidence  which  points,  through  motor  automatisms, 
to  supernormal  faculty  ;  and  I  shall  begin  by  citing  in  843  A  and  B  certain 
experiments  (due  to  Professor  Richet  and  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Smith)  in  the 
simplest  of  all  forms  of  motor  automatism,  viz.,  table-tilting,  with  results 
which  only  telepathy  can  explain.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  experiments 
are  closely  parallel  to  our  simplest  sensory  experiments  in  telepathy,  as 
recorded  in  Chapter  VI.  And  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  trans¬ 
ferences  of  diagrams  there  described  sometimes  contained  a  motor  as. 
well  as  a  visual  element ; — the  percipient  not  only  discerning  a  “  mind’s 
eye  ”  picture  of  the  diagram,  but  also  feeling  an  impulse  to  draw  it. 

Experiments  like  these  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  possible. 
Trivial  though  they  seem,  they  may  with  a  little  care  be  made  absolutely 
conclusive.  Had  Professor  Richet’s  friends,  for  example,  been  willing  to 
prolong  this  series,  we  might  have  had  a  standing  demonstration  of  tele¬ 
pathy,  reproducible  at  will. 

844.  I  pass  on  to  some  experiments  with  Planchette,  in  which  an 
element  of  telepathy  was  shown.  The  account  came  from  Mrs.  Alfred 
Moberly,  Tynwald,  Hytlie,  Kent,  and  was  corroborated,  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  examples,  by  two  other  ladies  present  at  the  time. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.) 

May  <yth,  1884. 

The  operators  were  placed  out  of  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
selected— in  silence— a  photograph,  one  of  an  albumful,  and  fixed  their 
attention,  on  it.  We — the  operators — were  requested  to  keep  our  minds  a 
blank  as  far  as  possible  and  follow  the  first  involuntary  motion  of  the 

pp.  232-237.— Editors.  PP  S 
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Planchette.  In  three  out  of  five  cases  it  wrote  the  name  or  initial  or  some 
word  descriptive  of  the  selected  portrait.  We  also  obtained  the  signatures 
to  letters  selected  in  the  same  manner.  We  both  knew  perfectly  well  that 
■we  were  writing — not  the  spirits,  as  the  rest  of  the  company  persist  to  this 
day  in  believing — but  had  only  the  slightest  idea  what  the  words  might 
prove  to  be. 

We  have  tried  it  since,  and  generally  with  some  curious  result.  A 
crucial  test  was  offered  by  two  gentlemen  in  the  form  of  a  question  to 
which  we  couldn’t  possibly  guess  the  answer.  “  Where’s  Toosey  ?  ”  The 
answer  came,  “  In  Vauxhall  Road.”  “  Toosey,”  they  explained,  was  a  pet 
terrier  who  had  disappeared;  suspicion  attaching  to  a  plumber  living  in  the 
road  mentioned,  who  had  been  working  at  the  house  and  whose  departure 
coincided  with  Toosey’s. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  inquiry  after  the  lost  dog,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  answer  given  came  from  the  questioner’s  own  mind.  Mrs. 
Moberly  and  her  friends  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  this;  and 
were  little  likely  to  fall  into  the  not  uncommon  error  of  asking  Planchette, 
for  instance,  what  horse  will  win  the  Derby,  and  staking,  perhaps,  some 
1  pecuniary  consideration  on  the  extremely  illusory  reply. 

845.  In  the  next  case  there  is  an  apparent  element  of  prophecy  ;  and 
I  quote  it  in  order  to  shorv  how  fallacious  this  appearance  is,  and  how  easily 
an  ordinary  mental  anticipation  of  the  future,  if  it  in  any  way  becomes 
externalised,  may  look  like  a  revelation.  Miss  Summerbell  is  well  known 
to  me  as  a  careful  observer. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.) 

I  have  used  Planchette  a  great  deal,  but  the  result  has  generally  been 
nonsense ;  but  I  remembered  two  occasions  when  it  correctly  interpreted  the 
,  thought  of  some  one  in  the  room,  whose  hands  were  not  upon  it.  About  a  year 
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she  answered ;  “  I  never  heard  his  Christian  name.”  Then  somebody  else, 
who  was  not  touching  Planchette,  remembered  that  there  was  a  song  by  him 
somewhere  among  the  music.  We  looked,  and  at  length  found  the  song  by 
“  William  Lucas  ” — of  whom  we  had  never  heard  before,  nor  have  we  heard  of 
him  since.  L.  D.  Summerbell. 

I  can  thoroughly  endorse  these  statements,  and  could  multiply  instances 
equally  curious. — }.  M.  LAV. 

The  prophecy  of  the  Christmas  gift  was  doubtless  a  mere  reflection  of 
Miss  T.’s  anticipation— transferred  telepathically  to  the  writer’s  subliminal 
self,  and  as  regards  the  Christian  name  “  William,”  we  may  assume  that 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  word  Wem  in  a  previous  narrative)  the  'name  printed 
■on  the  song,  although  no  one  consciously  remembered  it,  had  been  vaguely 
noticed  by  Mr.  Lucas’  friend  at  some  previous  time,  and  now  reappeared 
from  the  stores  of  unconscious  memory. 

846.  In  another  case,  Mr.  Allbright,  of  Mariemont,  Birmingham, 
a  chemical  manufacturer  (whose  letter  to  me  I  abbreviate  here),  asked 
a  young  lady,  of  whose  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  his  business 
he  felt  quite  sure,  for  the  name  of  a  waste  product  occurring  on  a  large 
scale  in  his  manufactory.  He  meant  the  answer  to  be  “  gypsium,” '  but 
“  chloride  of  calcium  ”  was  written,  and  this  was  also  true ;  although, 
had  he  thought  of  this  substance,  he  would  have  thought  of  it  by  its  trade 
name  of  “  muriate  of  lime.”  Again,  he  asked  what  was  his  firm’s  port  of 
importation.  He  meant  the  answer  to  be  “  Gloucester,”  but  “  Wales  ” 
was  written ;  and  this  again  was  true  at  the  time,  as  he  was  just  then 
importing  through  Cardiff.  These  answers  startled  him  so  disagreeably 
that  he  refused  to  make  further  experiments.  But  I  cite  the  case  here  for 
the  express  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  fact  that  the  answers,  while  substantially  known  to  the 
inquirer,  were  not  those  on  which  his  supraliminal  mind  was  fixed. 

847.  In  my  next  case  an  answer  is  given  which  is  in  fact  true, 
although  the  questioner  believed  it  at  the  time  to  be  false.  The  account, 
which  I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  5,  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Riddell  of  Dunster,  Somerset. 

July  1S84. 

The  way  I  became  acquainted  with  11  Planchette  ”  was  as  follows  : — A 
friend  of  my  wife's  is  staying  with  us,  and  one  day  she  was  talking  about 
“  Planchette,” and  saying  that  she  had  one  at  her  home,  in  London,. and  had 
seen  some  remarkable  answers  given  by  it  when  a  certain  young  lady  had 
her  hands  on  it.  Both  my  wife  and  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  saying  nothing 
would  make  us  believe  in  it.  Miss  B.  (my  wife’s  friend),  to  prove  herself 


Now,  here,  as  no  complete  list  of  the  answers  has  been  preserved,  we 
cannot  feel  sure  that  the  answer  “five,”  as  to  the  number  of  coins  in 
|  Mr.  Riddell’s  pocket,  may  not  have  been  right  by  mere  accident.  But  my 
1  (point  is  that,  even  excluding  the  idea  of  mere  chance  coincidence,  there 
, is  still  nothing  in  the  answer  which  obliges  us  to  go  beyond  Mr.  Riddell’s 
■  ■own  mind.  His  subliminal  self  may  well  have  been  aware  of  the  number 
;tof  coins  in  his  pocket,  although  his  supraliminal  self  was  not. 
i  848.  These  few  cases  may  suffice  to  lead  us  up  to  the  palmary  case 
f  of  the  late  Rev.  P.  H.  Newnham,  Vicar  of  Maker,  Devonport,  who  was 
!j  personally  known  to  Edmund  Gurney  and  myself,  and  was  a  man  in  all 
I  ways  worthy  of  high  respect.  The  long  series  of  communications  between 
Mr.  Newnham  and  his  wife,. which  date  back  to  1871,  and  whose  con¬ 
temporaneous  written  record  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  S.P.R., 
must,  I  think,  always  retain  their  primacy  as  early  and  trustworthy 
examples  of  a  telepathic  transference  where  the  percipient’s  automatic 
script  answers  questions  penned  by  the  agent  in  such  a  position  that  the 
percipient  could  not  in  any  normal  manner  discern  what  those  questions 
were.  No  part  of  our  evidence  seems  to  me  more  worthy  of  study 
than  this.  Mr.  Newnham  had  for  many  years  paid  careful  attention  to 
psychical  phenomena,  and  especially  had  been  conscious  of  a  frequent 
involuntary  transmission  of  thought  from  himself  to  Mrs.  Newnham.  An 
instance  of  “psychical-invasion"  in  sleep  when  Mrs.  Newnham  discerned 
his  presence  is  quoted  in  C.  This  occurred  before  their  marriage. 

849.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Newnham  made  many  attempts  to  transmit 
thought  voluntarily  to  his  wife,  but  succeeded  only  in  the  year  1871, 
during  a  period  of  about  eight  months. 

During  that,  period  he  made  notes  from  day  to  day  in  a  private  diary, 
which  diary  he  was  good  enough  to  place  in  my  hands  in  1884.  There 
are  40  pages  of  MS.  notes,  containing  385  automatically-written  replies  to 
questions.  Mr.  Newnham  made  the  experiments  purely  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  without  any  idea  of  submitting  them  to  public  inspection. 
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and  consequently  the  questions  include  maoy  references  to  his  domestic 
affairs  at  the  time,  to  family  jokes,  and  to  other  matters  which,  while  illus¬ 
trating  the  intimate  and  spontaneous  character  of  the  diary,  are  not  suited 
for  publication.  Mr.  Newnham,  however,  kindly  made  long  extracts  for 
me,  some  of  which  I  print  in  849  A.  I  carefully  compared  the  extracts 
with  the  original  diary,  and  consider  that  they  give  a  quite  fatr  impression 
of  it.  Mrs.  Newnham  independently  corroborated  her  husband’s  account,1 
and  I  also  talked  the  matter  over  with  both  of  them. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mrs.  Newnham  did  not  see  or 
hear  the  questions  which  Mr.  N ewnham  wrote  down.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  her  answers  bore  any  relation  to  the  questions  shows  that  the  sense  of 
the  questions  was  telepathically  conveyed  to  her.  This  is  the  leading  aim 
important  fact.  The  substance  of  the  replies  written  is  also  interesting, 
and  Mr.  Newnham  has  some  good  comments  thereon.  But  even  had  the 
replies  contained  no  facts  which  Mrs.  Newnham  could  not  have  known, 
this  would  not  detract  from  the  main  value  of  the  evidence,  which  consists 
in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Newnham' s  hand  wrote  replies  clearly  and  repeatedly 
answering  questions  which  she  neither  heard  nor  saw. 

850.  I  give  in  850  A  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  analogous  to  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnham. 

851.  In  the  Newnham  case  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  before 
us  the  entire  series  of  questions  and  answers,  and  thus  of  satisfying  our¬ 
selves  that  the  misses  (which  in  that  case  are  very  few)  are  marked  as  well 
as  the  hits,  and  consequently  that  the  coincidences  between  question  and 
answer  are  at  any  rate  not  the  result  of  chance.  In  several  other  cases 
which  I  have  known,  where  the  good  faith  of  the  informants  has  been ' 
equally  above  question,  the  possibility  of  an  explanation  by  chance  alone 
has  been  a  more  important  element  in  the  problem.  All  our  evidence 

1  Mr.  Newnham  procured  for  me  two  autograph  letters  from  eye-witnesses  of 
some  of  the  experiments,  who  do  not,  however,  wish  their  names  to  be  published,  on 
account  of  prejudices  still  existing  in  certain  quarters  against  the  experiments  as  involv¬ 
ing  questionable  agency.  One  writer  says:  “You  wrote  the  question  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  put  it  under  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  chimney-piece— no  one  seeing  what 

book  of  the  questions  asked  and  answers  given,  as  you  thought  some  new  power  might 

saw  experiments  conducted  in  this  manner.  Mrs.  Newnham  and  you  were  sitting  at 

different  tables."  Another  eye-witness  writes  :  “  I  and  my  sister  were  staying  at - , 

and  were  present  at  many  of  the  Planchette  experiments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnham. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnham  sat  at  different  tables  some  distance  apart,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  Mrs.  Newnham  could  see  what  question  was  written  down. 
The  subject  of  the  questions  was  never  mentioned  even  in  a  whisper.  Mr.  Newnham 
wrote  them  down  in  pencil  and  sometimes  passed  them  to  me  and  my  sister  to  see,  but 
not  often.  Mrs.  Newnham  immediately  answered  the  questions.  Though  not  always 
correct,  they  (the  answers)  always  referred  to  the  questions.  Mr.  Newnham  copied  out 
the  pencil  questions  and  answers  verbatim  each  day  into  a  diary." 
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has  tended  to  show  that  the  telepathic  power  itself  is 
that  it  shows  itself  in  flashes.  Tor  the  most  part  spontanec 
persists  through  a  series  of  deliberate  experiments.  And 
possessing  power  of  this  uncertain  kind  has  exercisec 
moments  and  with  no  scientific  aim  ; — and  has  kept,  me 
record  of  success  and  failurd ; — then  it  becomes  difficult 
some  brilliant  coincidences  afford  cogent  proof  of  telepat 
case  which  is  next  cited  (in  851  A)  presents  these 
it  presents  also  positive  points  of  interest  and  corrobor; 
quite  sufficient,  I  think,  to  justify  me  in  laying  it  before 
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I  had  no  servant,  but  Tom  stood  ready  to  help  me  in  any  way  he  could.  For 
instance,  when,  at  intervals  of  weeks,  visitors  would  make  their  appearance,  he 
would  immediately  kill  and  clean  some  chickens  for  me.  (If  you  wanted 
beef-steak  in  those  days  you  could  only  have  it  by  killing  an  ox.  The  nearest 
neighbours  sometimes  combined  and  took  a  quarter  each.) 
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Cat  Street  was  in  Plymouth,  England.  If  it  has  given  place  to  another  the 
fact  of  its  former  existence  could  be  verified.  Georgiana  B.  Kirby. 

The  actual  existence  of  the  “  Cat  Street  ”  of  the  narrative  is  shown  by 
the  following  letter : — 

Post  Office,  Plymouth,  January  2 yd,  1888. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  21st  instant,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  street  named  Catte  Street,  but  it  is  now  called  Stillman 
Street. — I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

R.  A.  Leverton  (for  Postmaster). 

The  regretted  death  of  Mrs.  Kirby  soon  after  the  date  of  her  last  letter 
put  an  end  to  this  correspondence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  communications  from  the  woman  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  were  received  at  an  hour  which,  in  England,  fell  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

With  Mrs.  Kirby’s  case  we  may  compare  an  old,  but  carefully  evi¬ 
denced,  record  which  I  give  in  852  A. 

.  In  that  case  a  warning  was  received  by  table-tilting  of  the  approaching 
|j:  death  of  a  man  who  (although  the  experimenter  did  not  know  it)  was 
j  lying  in  a  state  of  opium-stupor.  The  circumstances  of  his  last  illness  had 
;  previously  been  predicted  by  a  crystal- vision.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
\  that,  if  indeed  it  was  the  sick  man’s  own  spirit  which  gave  the  message 
;  through  the  table,  his  own  spirit. also  may  have  inspired  the  crystal-vision. 
Compare  with  this  case  the  incident  described  by  Mr.  Underwood 
(865. A)  where  Mrs.  Underwood’s  left  hand  wrote  in  “ mirror- writing ” 
the  name  of  a  person  two  hundred  miles  off,  who  was,  as  was  subsequently 
learnt,  “  in  an  unconscious  state  at  the  time,  and  very  near  death,  which 
,  occurred  two  or  three  days  afterwards.”  There  have  been  some  scattered 
indications,  throughout  our  evidence  of  automatisms,  of  a  possible  pre¬ 
monitory  knowledge,  or  guardian  care,  possessed  and  exercised  by  a  man’s 
own  deeper  self,  without  external  spiritual  intervention. 

I  add  in  852  B  the  case  of  Signor  Bonatti,  where,  again,  some  of  the 
communications  through  automatic  writing  are  given  as  coming  from 
living  persons,  though  the  usual  communicator  frankly  styles  itself 
“  Secondo,”  as  being  no  more  than  the  automatist’s  secondary  personality. 

853.  I  pass  on  to  a  small  group  of  cases  which  form  a  curious 
transition  from  these  communications  inter  vivos  to  communications 
which  I  shall  class  as  coming  from  the  dead.  These  are  cases  where  the 
message  professes  to  come  from  a  deceased  person,  but  shows  internal 
evidence  of  having  come,  telepathically,  from  the  mind  of  some  one 
present.  I  shall  begin  with  a  case  such  as  is  often  cited  as  proof 
(insufficient  proof,  I  think)  that  a  deceased  person  is  communicating. 

Our  informant,  Mr.  Lewis,  a  man  of  business  in  Cincinnati,  states  that 
an  automatist  to  whom  his  (Mr.  Lewis’s)  family  were  absolutely  unknown 
wrote  a  message,  with  true  name,  purporting  to  come  from  an  infant  sister 
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long  deceased.  Mr.  Lewis,  naturally  enough,  accepts  this  message,  as 
similar  messages  have  often  been  accepted,  as  an  indication  of  his  sister’s 
actual  presence. 

The  account  is  quoted  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  64. 

From  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  347  Baymiller  Avenue,  Cincinnati. 

April  <)th,  1888. 

On  January  28th  last  I  called  at  the  house  of  some  friends;  and  on  this 
occasion  there  was  some  planchette  writing.  The  friends  I  called  on,  I  believe, 
are  professed  Spiritualists.  Some  four  or  five  of  us  (I  also  did)  sat  around  a 
table  in  a  full  and  well-lighted  room  (lighted  the  entire  evening).  The  operator 
of  the  planchette  was  a  lady;  her  husband  was  at  the  table,  also  three  other 
friends,  including  myself.  Different  communications  (so  called)  were  received 
by  different  ones  at  the  table,  from  different  friends  (as  the  Spiritualists  say), 
who  have  passed  into  the  spirit  world.  I  can’t  give  all  communications  to-day, 
but  one  I  wish  to  state.  But  first  let  me  say  that  many  years  since  in  my 
father’s  family  the  first  little  one  that  came  to  live — a  short  time — with  them 
was  a  little  girl,  named  Angeline;  she  lived  only  about  two  years  and  died; 
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happened  that  he  tested  the  alleged  fact  of  death ;  and  found  that  the 
supposed  spirit  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  the  message.  The  correspon¬ 
dent,  Mr.  G.  E.  Long,  is  known  to  Dr.  Hodgson. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  65.) 


Now  I  confess  that  this  description  of  the  staircase,  and  the  meteor, 
and  so  forth,  suggests  to  me  as  its  source,  not  so  much  a  male  spirit 
disembodied  as  a  female  spirit  still  in  the  flesh,  and  the  romantic  tone  of 
the  communication  seems  to  reflect  the  mood  of  the  persons  present. 

856.  In  the  next  case  the  explanation'  suggested  by  Professor 
Alexander  is  probably  the  correct  one.  ■ 

(From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  112-115.)  The  following 
account  of  some  experiments  in  table-tilting  was  sent  to  us  by  Professor 
Alexander,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  March  1892.  He  writes 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  2 1st  [1892]. 


Dr.  Barcellos  is  a  gentleman  who  resides  at  Botafogo,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  he  not  only  has  a  considerable  practice,  but  is  also  generally  esteemed 
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Having  studied  hypnotism,  he 


drink  out  of  the  jug,  which  was  standing  on  the  floor  near  a  chair. 

The  house  where  Donna  Maria  was  then  living  is  situated  about  a  kilometre’s 
distance  from  Dr.  Barcellos’  residence,  so  that  the  explanation  by  hyperesthesia 
of  the  hearing— in  a  person  who  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  out  of  her  normal 
condition — seems  to  me  to  be  absurd.  Yet  the  lady  was  no  clairvoyant,  for  the 
vase  was  not  really  broken.  Even  if  her  character  were  not  above  suspicion, 
she  could  not  have  arranged  the  incident  beforehand,  for  a  dog  does  not  take 
part  in  a  plot.  The  coincidence  in  time,  and  the  exact  mention  of  what  was 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  renders  mere  chance  an  extremely  unlikely  element. 
We  are  therefore  limited  to  one  hypothesis — the  emotional  impression  of  the 
girls  who  exclaimed,  “  O  vaso  de  acido  phenico  se  quebrou,”  influenced  their 
mother  telepatliically,  and  the  table  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  surface 
the  message  which  her  subconsciousness  had  received.' 

Alfred  Alexander. 

The  evidence  of  the  other  witfiesses  was  given  in  Portuguese,  of  which 
we  print  English  translations,  kindly  furnished  by  Professor  Alexander. 

It  was  a  little  past  eight  when  the  visitors  who  were  with  me  in  the  dining¬ 
room  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  September  1S91  spoke  of  retiring. 

Luiza  Barcellos. 

March  2ut,  1892. 

On  the  21  st  of  September  1891,  I  witnessed  a  curious  fact  in  telepathy. 
At  that  date,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  various  persons  in  a  house  in-the 
Rua  de  Donna  Marianna  heard  a  strange  noise  in  the  room  of  a  smallpox 
patient,  and  ran  into  it,  crying  out  that  in  all  probability  the  vase  of  phenic 
acid  had  been  broken.  Donna  Maria  Barcellos,  my  sister-in-law,  one  of  her 
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hour  seated  at  a  small  round  table,  when  it  was  announced  that  in  the  above- 
mentioned  house,  in  the  Rua  de  Donna  Marianna,  a  vase  of  phenic  acid  had 
been  broken.  Donna  Maria  Barcellos  was  much  astonished  when  they  told 
her  on  her  going  home  to  the  Rua  de  Donna  Marianna  that  they  had  had  a 
great  fright  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  She  replied  that  she  was  already 
aware  that  it  was  a  vase  of  phenic  acid  which  had  been  broken.  Then  they 
explained  to  her  that  such  had  been  the  general  supposition  in  the  house,  that 
when  they  ran  into  the  room  they  all  exclaimed,  “  The  vase  of  phenic  acid  has 
broken,”  and  that  on  ehpring  they  discovered  that  a  jug  of  water  standing  near 
a  chair  had  fallen  against  the  vase  of  phenic  acid. 

These  facts  passed  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Alexander,  who  was  also 
at  the  table  with  my  sister-in-law  and  Sylvia. 

(Signed)  Dr.  Alfredo  Barcellos. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  zznd,  1891. 

When  Mariquinhas  came  home  I  said  to  her,  “You.  cannot  imagine  what 
a  fright  we  had  to-day,”  to  which  she  replied,  “  You  need  not  tell  me;  X  know 
all  about  it.  It  was  the  vase  of  phenic  acid  that  broke.”  This  reply  caused  us 
the  greatest  surprise,  when  she  added  that  nobody  had  told  her  of  it,  but 
that  she  heard  of  it  through  the  intermedium  of  the  tilting  table.  Our  astonish¬ 
ment  was  still  greater  when  she  said  that  the  fact  occurred  at  eight  o’clock  in 

Indeed,  at  that  hour,  when  we  were  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  we  heard 
a  loud  noise  like  that  of  the  fall  of  s'ome  vessel  full  (of  liquid).  The  door  of  the 
bedroom  where  the  child  sick  of  smallpox  lay  was  closed  ;  but  we  heard  her 
crying  out,  and  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  the  three 

jl  this  vase  that  broke,  but  a  jug  of  water  which  had  fallen  down. 

N.B _ This  fact  happened  yesterday,  September  21st,  1891. 

(Signed)  Amelia  A.  Cardim. 

'  Maria  Cardim. 

Paulina  Barcellos. 

Maria  Villas  Boas. 

Carlota  Cardim. 

Amelia  Cardim. 

857.  The  next  case  (857  A)  is  very  remote ;  and  I  should  not  use 
it  to  aid  in  establishing  communication  with  the  dead.  But  as  indicating 
a  possible  source  of  error,  it  seems  worth  quoting  in  an  Appendix,  as  it 
is  vouched  for  by  two  informants  who,  although  here  anonymous,  are 
distinguished  and  intelligent  men. 

858.  My  next  case — given  in  858  A — comes  from  the  late  Dr. 
Ermacora,  whose  untimely  death  has  been  a  serious  loss  to  our  studies. 
Professor  W.  James  visited  Dr.  Ermacora  at  Padua  and  told  me  that  his 
experiments  were  seriously  and  carefully  conducted.  Dr.  Ermacora 
himself,  for  reasons  stated  in  his  narrative,  regarded  this  message  as 
probably  coming  from  a  disembodied  intelligence.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  statement  as  to  the  date  of  the  letter's  arrival  may  have  ema¬ 
nated  flops  the  mind  of  the  Venetian  cousin  at  the  time  when  she 
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meant  to  post  her  letter  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Ermacora  also  sent  me 
a  case  (not  for  publication)  where  a  message  written  by  the  same  auto- 
matist  predicted  some  remarkable  points  with  regard  to  her  own  future 
health.  Such  a  prediction,  however — like  the  frequently  recorded  pre¬ 
dictions  of  somnambulists  with  regard  to  their  own  epileptic  fits,  &c. — 
seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  province  of  the  subliminal  self,  which  I 
conceive  as  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  organism 
than  the  supraliminal  self  can  be.  ® 

859.  Thus  much  for  the  present  with  regard  to  communications 
from  the  living,  and  as  to  the  danger  that  a  message  purporting  to  come 
from  a  deceased  person  may  in  reality  emanate  from  the  mind  of  one  of 
the  living  persons  present,  or,  indeed,  from  some  living  person  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  But  this,  although  a  real  risk,  is  by  no  means  the  only  risk  of 
deception  which  such  messages  involve.  The  communication  may  con¬ 
ceivably  come  from  some  unembodied  spirit  indeed,  but  not  from  the 
spirit  who  is  claimed  as  its  author.  Have  we  any  way  of  guarding  against 
this  deception ; — any  hints  which  may  even  help  us  to  conceive  the  nature 
of  a  danger  which  lies  so  entirely  outside  our  terrene  experience? 

The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  brief,  and  must  for  the  present 
be  delayed.  I  can  best,  perhaps,  introduce  the  reader  to  this  new  range 
of  problems  by  quoting  at  this  point  (in  859  A)  some  extracts  from  a 
record  of  the  varied  experiences  of  automatic  writing  which  have  been 
intermingled  with  Miss  A.’s  crystal- visions,  &c.,  already  narrated  in 
Chapter  VI.  (625  C).  Such  account  as  can  here  be  produced  is,  from 
various  causes,  very  incomplete.  It  contains,  however,  specimens  of  several 
of  the  problems  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  I  may  remind- 
the  reader  that  this  is  a  case  with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted, 
having  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  phenomena  for  some  years. 
The  statements  refer  largely  to  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  these 
are  given  without  exaggeration. 

I  should  add  that  the  phenomena  have  continued,  whenever  invited, 
up  to  the  present  date  (December,  1900),  and  that  they  have  developed 
in  the  direction  of  recognised  identities.  I  have  myself  lately  had  through 
Miss  A.  what  appear  to  me  convincing  messages,  given  by  raps,  on 
private  matters  from  departed  friends.  That  this  element  exists  amid 
these  confused  communications,  I  feel  sure ;  but  the  recognised  spirits  are 
seldom  able  to  explain  much  beyond  their  own  actual  message,  nor  to 
throw  light  on  the  strange  anonymity  in  which  most  of  the  writings  are 
shrouded.  There  is  now  no  case  that  I  have  watched  longer  than  Miss 
A.’s; — none  where  I  have  more  absolute  assurance  of  the  scrupulous 
probity  of  the  principal  sensitive  herself  and  of  the  group  who  share  the 
experiments ; — but  none  also  which  leaves  me  more  often  baffled  as  to  the 
unseen  source  of  the  information  given.  There  is  a  knowledge  both  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future,  which  seems  capriciously  limited,  and  is 
mingled  with  mistakes,  yet  on  the  other  hand  is  of  a  nature  which  it  is 
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difficult  to  refer  to  any  individual  human  mind,  incarnate  or  discarnate. 
We  meet  here  some  of  the  first  indications  of  a  possibility  of  which  more 
must  be  said  in  a  later  chapter  (IX.),  that  discarnate  spirits  communi¬ 
cating  with  us  have  occasional  access  to  certain  sources  of  knowledge 
which  even  to  themselves  are  inscrutably  remote  and  obscure. 

The  command  to  bring  “  C.  D.” — a  command  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
I  myself  obeyed — was  especially  remarkable  in  its  apparent  futility,  yet 
1  it  ultimately  resulted  iiFdeveloping  the  phenomena.  C.  D.,  indeed,  was  a 
person  in  whom  the  soi-disant  Chancellor  Hardwicke  might  be  expected 
to  take  some  interest; — but  one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
perception  could  pick  him  out  as  the  one  man  whose  own  faculty  would 
best  contribute  to  Miss  A.’s,  and  would  be  best  developed  by  hers  in 

The  written  diagnoses  and  prognoses  given  by  the  so-called  “  Semirus,” 
often  without  Miss  A.’s  even  seeing  the  patient  or  hearing  the  nature  of 
his  malady,  have  become  more  and  more  remarkable.1  Miss  A.  and  her 
friends  do  not  wish  these  private  matters  to  be  printed,  and  I  cannot 
therefore  insist  upon  the  phenomena  here.  Yet  in  view  of  the  amount  of 
tekesthesia  which  Miss  A.’s  various  automatisms  reveal,  it  should  first  be 
;noted  that  human  organisms  seem  especially  pervious  to  such  vue  d 
distance.  “  Semirus,”  “  Gelalius,”  &c.,  are  obvious  pseudonyms ;  and 
neither  Semirus’  prescriptions  nor  Gelalius’  cosmogony  contain  enough  of 
indication  to  enable  us  to  grasp  their  origin. 

860.  I  pass  on  to  a  series  of  messages  which  afford  an  interesting 
field  for  *he  discussion  of  the  rival  hypotheses  of  “  cryptomnesia  ”  and 
spirit-control.  The  automatist,  who  must  here  be  called  Mrs.  R.,  is  a 
lady  well  known  to  me  for  some  years,  and  to  whom  I  was  first  introduced 
'by  the  late  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  (the  cousin  and  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Darwin,  and  himself  a  well-known  sctvanf),  who  reported  certain 
messages  obtained  in  his  presence,  and  partly  through  his  co-operation. 
Mrs.  R.,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  V.,  now  deceased,  were  for  many  years 
among  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  most  valued  friends.  There  can  be  no  more 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  Mrs.  R.’s  scrupulous  good  faith  than  as  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wedgwood  himself  in  endeavouring  to  recall  the  utmost  that  they 
had  ever  known  of,  the  personages  who  professed  to  be  writing  through 
the  help  of  the  two  human  hands.  The  question  is  one  of  subliminal 
memory ;  and  as  to  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Wedgwood’s 
reading  was  wide,— but  that  he  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  showed  any 
automatic  gift,  nor  obtained  writing  except  with  one  of  these  two  ladies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  R.’s  reading  has  not  been  wide  in  range ;  and 
both  Mrs.  R.  and  Mrs.  V.  had  many  psychical  experiences, — most  of  them 
of  a  private  nature,2 — in  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  was  not  concerned.  The 
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automatic  impulse  seems  to  have  come  from  them but  it  may  be  that 
Mr.  Wedgwood’s  presence  modified  the  character  of  the  messages 
obtained.  I  give  first  a  general  account  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  of  the  mode 
of  experiment. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  92.) 

My  experience  in  planchette-writing  has  been  mainly  acquired  in  sitting 
with  two  sisters,  whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  R.  and  Mrs.  V.,  of  whom  the  younger, 
Mrs.  V.,  has  far  the  stronger  influence  in  producing  the  writing.  With  her  the 
board  in  general  begins  to  move  much  sooner  and  in  a  more  vivacious  way 
than  with  her  elder  sister.  When  the  two  sit  together  the  board  moves  rapidly 
along,  like  a  person  writing  as  fast  as  he  can  drive,  while  with  me  and  one  of 
the  sisters  the  action  is  often  feeble  and  labouring.  But  neither  of  the  sisters 
can  obtain  anything  whatever  when  they  sit  by  themselves.  The  board  re¬ 
mains  absolutely  motionless  under  the  hands  of  the  solitary  operator. 

When  trying  for  writing  we  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a  small  table,  I  with 
my  right  hand,  my  partner  with  her  left  on  the  planchette,  while  the  writing 
produced  is  upright  to  me,  and  upside  down  to  my  partner,  from  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effective  influence  seems  to  proceed.  The  precise  nature  of  that 
influence  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  and  is,  I  think,  very  commonly  mis¬ 
apprehended.  Writing  by  planchette  is  often  called  “  automatic,”  and  the 
pencil  is  conceived  as  being  worked  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  sitters,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  blind  impulse,  as  little  understood  by  them  as  the  finished 
result  is  foreseen  by  a  pair  of  birds  instinctively  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
their  first  nest.  But  this  is  directly  opposed  to  the  experience  of  myself  and 
my  partners.  When  I  am  sitting  at  planchette  with  one  of  them,  I  know  that 
I  am  merely  following  the  movement  of  the  board  with  my  hand,  and  not  in 
any  way  guiding  it,  my  only  difficulty  being  to  avoid  interfering  with  it.  It 
seems  to  me  exactly  as  if  my  partner,  in  whom  I  have  perfect  confifieuce,  was 
purposely  moving  the  board  and  I  allowing  my  hand  to  follow  her  action, 
interfering!  with  it  as  little  as  possible.  And  she  gives  to  me  an  exactly 
corresponding  account  of  her  own  share  in  the  operation.  Thus  we  give  to 
the  outside  world  our  united  testimony  of  a  fact  which,  as  far  as  each  of  us 
is  concerned,  lies  within  our  own  direct  knowledge,  viz.,  that  the  writing  traced 
out  by  the  pencil  is  not  produced  by  the  muscular  exertion  of  either  of  us. 

We  have,  then,  in  planchette-writing,  if  our  account  is  to  be  believed,  the 
manifestation  of  an  agency  invisible  to  us,  yet  capable  of  moving  the  bodily 
pencil  either  in  mere  scribbling  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  an  intelligent  message 
on  the  paper. 


861.  The  first  case  which  I  shall  give  is  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wedg¬ 
wood,  in  the  Journal  S.P.R.  for  December,  1S89  (vol.  ivi  p.  174). 

Whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  I  sit  at 
planchette-writing  with  my  friend,  whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  R.,  a  most  observant 
witness  in  whom  I  have  entire  confidence.  We  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a 
small  table,  each  resting  the  fingers  of  one  hand  lightly  upon  the  board,  and 
when  the  board  begins  to  move,  allow  our  hand  to  follow  the  movement  freely 
without  interfering  with  it  in  any  way. 

The  following  account  of  our  last  sitting,  on  June  26th,  is  from  the  journal 
of  Mrs.  R.,  written  the  same  evening,  transcribing  the  part  of  planchette  from 
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the  actual  writing,  and' filling  in  our  share  of  the  investigation  from  immediate 


*  Extract  from  journal  of  Wednesday, funez(tht  1 889,  and  copy  of planchette- 
•writing  with  Mr.  Wedgwood : — 

“  A  spirit  is  here  to-day  who  we  think  will  be  able  to  write  through  the 
medium.  Hold  very  steady,  and  he  will  try  first  to  draw.” 

We  turned  the  page  and  a  sketch  was  made,  rudely  enough  of  course,  but 
with  much  apparent  care; 

“Very  sorry  can’t  do  better.  Was  meant  for  test.  Must  write  for  you 
instead.— J.  G.” 
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We  asked  if  the  device  was  intended  for  his  crest. 


“  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  your  wound?  ”  (I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
form  of  this  question.) 

“  It  came  from  that  and  was  given  me.  Power  fails  to  explain.  Remember 
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The  effort  was  at  first  incoherent,  but  developed  into  the  following  sen- 

“  Sword — when  I  broke  in,  on  the  table  with  plan  of  fortress— belonged  to 
my  prisoner ;  I  will  tell  you  his  name  to-night.  It  was  on  the  table  when  I 
broke  in.  He  did  not  expect  me;  I  took  him  unawares.  He  was  in  his  room, 
looking  at  a  plan,  and  the  sword  was  on  the  table.  Will  try  and  let  you  know 
how  I  took  the  sword  to-night.” 

In  the  evening  after  dinner : — 

“I  fought  my  way  in.  His  name  was  Banier”  (three  times  repeated).  “The 
sword  was  lying  on  the  table  by  a  written  scheme  of  defence.  Oh,  my  head. 
Banier  had  a  plan  written  out  for  the  defence  of  the  fortress.  It  was  lying  on 
the  table,  and  his  sword  was  by  it.” 

“Yes;  surprised  him.” 

Mr.  Wedgwood  thinks  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  the  fortress  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  »  Banier;  but  he  says  this  would  not  be  a  test,  as  he  knew  it.  He 
is  going  to  see  if  he  can  find  anything  in  Napier’s  Peninsular  War  corrobora¬ 
tive  of  what  is  said  about  the  sword. 

"  Look.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  what  you  can  verify.” 

Mr.  Wedgwood  reports  his  verification  dfcfollows  : — 

When  I  came  to  verify  the  message  of  planchette  I  speedily  found  that 
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you  about  poor  Quentain  ...  to  tell  you  a  secret  of  poor  Quintain’s,  which  is 
on  my  mind.  It  might  once  have  made  a  difference ;  but  not  now.” 

We  had  a  difficulty  in  reading  the  name.  Mr.  W.  thought  it  Qtrtttlon,  and 
asked  if  this  was  right? 

“Not  quite:  a  t.  .  .  .  Quentain.  Not  quite  [right],  but  nearer:  try 
Mr.  W. :  “  Is  power  exhausted  now,  and  shall  we  stop  ?” 


Saturday,  September  ■Pith. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  and  I  sat  again  this  morning.  First  came  some  preliminary 
scribbling  and  circling,  and  then  the  right  spelling  of  the  name  at  which  John 
Gurwood  was  trying  last  night. 

“  Quentin.  I  knew  him,  and  a  secret  of  his  that  might  have  made  a  differ. 
ence,  but  I  was  pledged.” 

Mr.  W. :  “  Tell  us  what  the  secret  was  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  try.” 

Mr.  W. :  “  What  difference  would  it  have  made  to  you  ?  ” 
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robin.  The  accusation,  too,  was  of  a  want  of  proper  directions  to  his  subor¬ 
dinates  in  action,  so  no  reticence  of  anybody  coultf  have  made  any  difference, 
and  he  was  himself  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 

With  respect  to  the  capture  of  Banier,  the  only  chance  of  verification  would 
be  from  the  family,  and  Miss  Gurwood  has  not  answered  my  letter. 

Captain  James  writes  to  me  from  io  Hereford  Road,  London,  June  , 
29th,  1891 

About  the  year  1830  my  regiment  was  quartered  at  Portsmouth,  and 
Colonel  Gurwood  was  then  on  the  staff  of  the  garrison  there.  The  Colonel  was 
an  .honorary  member  of  our  mess,  and  dined  with  us  nearly  every  day.  I 
remember  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  sitting  next,  to  him,  and  conversing  with 
him  about  the  various  events  that  occurred  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Of 
course  the  Quentin  trial  must  have  taken  place  when  I  was  a  mere  child,  as  I 
was  born  in  1804. 

862.  Mr.  Wedgwood  gave  us  also  another  case  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  which  I  cite  in  862  A. 

Finally,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  I  received  from  him  a  third 
retrocognitive  case,  which  is  printed  in  full  in  Proceedings  S.P.R,,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  99-104.  It  relates  to  the  execution  of  Alice  Grimbold — a  maid¬ 
servant  at  an  inn  at  Leicester — who  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  her  mistress  in  1603.  A  number  of  names 
and  details  were  given,  all  of  which  were  afterwards  verified  in  a  History 
of  Leicester.  The  automatists  were  confident  that  they  had  never  heard 
of  any  of  the  facts  before. 

863.  I  have  given  these  cases  in  succession,  so  that  the  reader 
may  see  the  kind  of  growing  difficulty  which  the  theory  of  forgotten  memo¬ 
ries  here  involves.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  each  automatist  of  good 
faith  the  question  may  with  patience  be  capable  of  definite  solution. 
Were  Mrs.  R.  willing  and  able — which  at  present  she  is  not— to  find 
some  other  partner  with  whom  she  can  write,  now  that  Mr.  Wedgwood 
and  her  sister  have  been  removed  by  death,  and  to  record  a  long  series 
of  communications,  we  might  gradually  obtain  a  conviction  that  the 
matters  therein  narrated  either  could  or  could  not  ail  of  them  have  been 
previously  seen  and  forgotten.  Similar  records  kept  by  many  other  auto¬ 
matists  might  help  to  some  general  conclusion  as  to  the  source  from 
which  these  retrocognitive  facts  come,  if  in  any  cases  forgotten  memory 
fails  to  explain  them.  One  of  the  most  important  data  for.  such  a 
decision  consists  in  the  account — absolutely  trustworthy,  as  I  believe — 
given  by  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  in  “  Spirit  Identity,”  of  a  series  of  messages 
from  musical  composers,  giving  the  principal  dates  of  their  respective 
lives,  as  they  may  be  found  in  any  Biographical  Dictionary,  with 
hardly  anything  more.  Now  were  such  messages  offered  to  us  as 
coming  through  an  alleged  automatist  not  of  known  probity  or  who 
could  bring  no  proof  of  other  messages  not  capable  of  being  got  up 
beforehand,  we  should  naturally  set  them  aside.  But  with  Mr.  Moses,  as 
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with  Mrs.  R.  above — and  in  a  still  higher  degree — there  was  so  con¬ 
siderable  an  independent  history  of  provably  supernormal  phenomena 
that  we  are  bound  to  consider  these  musical  biographies  in  their  place 
as  a  part  of  that  series.  Their  peculiar  nature  excited  the  surprise  of 
Mr.  Moses  and  his  friends,  who  were  informed  by  the  “guides'*  that 
these  were  in  fact  messages  from  the  spirits  in  question,  but  that  these 
spirits  had  refreshed  their  memory  of  their  earth-lives  by  consulting 
'printed  sources  of  information.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  to  drop  the 
supposed  proof  of  identity  altogether.  If  any  given  spirit  can  consult 
his  own  printed  life,  so  also  presumably  can  other  spirits ;  and  so  per¬ 
haps  can  the  still  incarnated  spirit  of  the  automatist  himself.  This  was 
of  course  felt  by  Mr.  Moses,  who  told  me  that  subjectively  also  the  feeling 
which  accompanied  these  biographical  writings  was  very  different  from 
that  which  came  when,  as  he  held,  some  spirit  was  entering  with  him  into 
real  and  direct  communication. 

864.  From  these  remote  historical  narratives  I  go  on  to  certain 
messages  avowedly  coming  from  persons  more  recently  departed,  and 
into  which  something  more  of  definite  personality  seems  to  enter.  One 
element  of  this  kind  is  handwriting  ;  and  in  the  next  case  it  will  be  seen 
that  resemblance  of  handwriting  is  one  of  the  evidential  points  alleged. 
Now  proof  of  identity  from  resemblance  of  handwriting  may  conceivably 
be  very  strong.  But  in  estimating  it  we  must  bear  two  points  in  mind. 
The  first  is  that  (like  the  resemblances  of  so-called  “  spirit-photographs  ”  to 
deceased  friends)  it  is  often  very  loosely  asserted.  One  needs,  if  not  an 
expert’s  opinion,  at  least  a  careful  personal  scrutiny  of  the  three  scripts — 
the  automatist’s  voluntary  and  his  automatic  script,  and  the  deceased 
person’s  script — before  one  can  feel  sure  that  the  resemblance  is  in  more 
than  some  general  scrawliness.  This  refers  to  the  cases .  where  the 
automatist  has  provably  never  seen  the  deceased  person’s  handwriting. 
Where  he  has  seen  that  handwriting,  we  have  to  remember  (in  the  second 
place)  that  a  hypnotised  subject  can  frequently  imitate  any  known  hand¬ 
writing  far  more  closely  than  in  his  waking  state ;  and  that  consequently 
we  are  bound  to  credit  the  subliminal  self  with  a  mimetic  faculty  which 
may  come  out  of  these  messages  without  any  supraliminal  guidance  what¬ 
ever  on  the  automatist’s  part.  I  give  in  864  A  an  abridged  account  of  a 
series  of  experiments  by  Professor  Rossi- Pagnoni  at  Pesaro,  into  which  the 
question  of  handwriting  enters.  The  full  account  illustrates  automatic 
utterance  as  well  as  other  forms  of  motor  automatism,  and  possibly  also 
telekinetic  phenomena.  The  critical  discussion  of  the  evidence  by  Mr. 
H.  Babington  Smith,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  account,  shows 
with  what  complex  considerations  we  have  to  deal  in  the  questions  now 

865.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Underwood  next  to  be  quoted  (in  865  A) 
contains  several  points  of  interest  besides  the  alleged  resemblance  of 
handwriting.  It  shows  once  more,  for  instance,  the  great  similarity  of 
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ways  in  which  this  writing  takes  its  rise  with  automatists  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  puzzles  with  observers  of  many 
different  types,  and  may  thus  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  groups  of 
cases  which  follow. 

866.  I  now  cite  a  few  cases  where  the  point  of  central  interest  is 
the  announcement  of  a  death  unknown  to  the  sitters. 

The  first  is  a  case  which  we  received  from  Dr.  Li^beault,  of  Nancy, 
and  which  was  first  published  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living  (vol.  i.  p.  293), 
where  it  was  regarded  as  an  example  of  a  spontaneous  telepathic 
impulse  proceeding  directly  from  a  dying  person.  I  now  regard  it  as 
more  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  spirit  after  bodily  death.  The 
translation  of  Dr.  Li6beault’s  narrative  is  as  follows  : — 

Nsncy,  September  afh,  1885. 

I  hasten  to  write  to  you  as  to  that  case  of  thought-transference  of  which  I 
spoke  to  you  when  you  were  present  at  my  hypnotic  stances  at  N  ancy.  The 
incident  occurred  in  a  French  family  from  New  Orleans,  who  had  come  to  stay 
for  some  time  at  Nancy  for  business  reasons.  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
this  family  from  the  fact  that  M.  G.,  its  he'ad,  had  brought  to  me  his  niece, 
M“*  B.,  to  be  treated  by  hypnotism.  She  suffered  from  slight  anaemia  and 
from  a  nervous  cough,  contracted  at  Coblentz,  in  a  High  School  where  she  was 
a  teacher.  I  easily  induced  somnambulism,  and  she  was  cured  in  two  sittings. 
The  production  of  this  hypnotic  state  suggested  to  the  G.  family  (Mrs.  G.  was 
a  spirit  medium)  and  to  MIie  B.  herself  that  she  might  easily  become  a  medium. 
She  set  herself  to  the  evocation  of  spirits  (in  which  she  firmly  believed)  by  the 
aid  of  her  pen,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  she  had  become  a  remarkable 
writing  medium.  I  have  myself  seen  her  rapidly  writing  page  after  page  of 
what  she  called  “  messages,” — all  in  well-chosen  language  and  with  no  erasures, 
— while  at  the  same  time  she  maintained  conversation  with  the  people  near 
her.  An  odd  thing  was  that  she  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  she  was 
writing.  “  It  must  be  a  spirit,”  she  would  say,  “  which  guides  my  hand ;  it  is 

One  day, — it  was,  I  think,  February  7th,  1868,  about  8  A. M.,  when  just  about  to 
seat  herself  at  table  for  breakfast,  she  felt  a  kind  of  need,  an  impulse  which 
prompted  her  to  write it  was  what  she  called  a  trance,— and  she  rushed  off 
at  once  to  her  large  note-book,  where  she  wrote  in  pencil,  with  feverish  haste, 
cettain  undecipherable  words.  She  wrote  the  same  words  again  and  again  on 
the  pages  which  followed,  and  at  last,  as  her  agitation  diminished,  it  was 
possible  to  read  that  a  person  called  Marguerite  was  thus  announcing  her 
death.  The  family  at  once  assumed  that  a  young  lady  of  that  name,  a  friend 
of  Mlle  B.’s  and  her  companion  and  colleague  in  the  Coblentz  High  School,  must 
have  just  expired.  They  all  came  immediately  to  me,  M1,c  B.  among  them, 
and  we  decided  to  verify  the  announcement  of  death  that  very  day.  M"‘  B. 
wrote  to  a  young  English  lady  who  was  also  a  teacher  in  that  same  school. 
She  gave  some  other  reason  for  writing ; — taking  care  not  to  reveal  the  true 
motive  of  the  letter.  By  return  of  post  we  received  an  answer  in  English,  of 
which  they  copied  for  me  the  essential  part.  I  found  this  answer  in  a  portfolio 
hardly  a  fortnight  ago,  and  have  mislaid  it  again.  It  expressed  the  surprise  of 
the  English  lady  at  the  receipt  of  M"e  B.’s  unexpected  and  apparently  motive- 


less  letter.  But  at  the  same  time  the  English  correspondent  made  haste  to 
announce  to  M"'  B.  that  their  common  friend,  Marguerite,  had  died  on 
February  7th,  at  about  8  a.m.  Moreover,  the  letter  contained  a  little  square 
piece  of  printed  paper;— the  announcement  of  death  sent  round  to  friends. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  examined  the  envelope,  and  that  the  letter  appeared 
to  me  to  have  veritably  come  from  Coblentz.  Yet  I  have  since  felt  a  certain 
regret.  In  the  interests  of  science  I  ought  to  have  asked  the  G.  family  to 
allow  me  to  go  with  them  to  the  telegraph  office  to  inquire  whether  they  had 
received  a  telegram  early  on  February  7th.  Science  should  feel  no  shame;  truth 
does  not  dread  exposure.  My  proof  of  the  fact  is  ultimately  a  moral  one :  the 
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the  same  mind  had  been  at  work  in  each  instance.  But  that  mind  cannot  have 
been  M.  Stramm’s  ordinary  mind,  as  he  -was  not  supraliminally  aware  of 
Duvanel's  death  at  the  time  when  the  first  message  was  written.  It  may, 
however,  be  supposed  that  his  subliminal  self  had  received  the  information  of 
the  death  telepathically,  had  transmitted  it  in  a  deliberately  modified  form  to 
his  daughter,  while  it  remained  latent  in  himself,  and  had  afterwards  influenced 
his  supraliminal  self  to  modify  the  information  in  the  same  way  when  writing 
to  her. 

(2)  But  we  must  also. consider  the  explanation  of  the  coincidence  given  by 
the  intelligence  which  controlled  the  automatic  writing.  That  intelligence 
asserted  itself  to  be  a  brother  of  Mdlle.  Stramm’s,  who  died  some  years  before. 
And  this  “  Louis  ”  further  asserted  that  he  had  himself  influenced  M.  Stramm 
to  make  use  of  the  same  euphemistic  phrase,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  a 
shock  to  Mdlle.  Stramm;  for  which  purpose  it  was  needful  that  the  two 
messages  should  agree  in  ascribing  the  death  to  the  same  form  of  sudden 
illness. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  and  the  message  did  indeed  come  from  the  deceased 
“  Louis,”  we  have  an  indication  of  continued  existence,  and  continued  knowledge 
of  earthly  affairs,  on  the  part  of  a  person  long  dead. 

But  if  we  consider  that  the  case,  as  presented  to  us,  contains  no  proof  of 
“  Louis’  ”  identity,  so  that  “  Louis  "  may  be  merely  one  of  those  arbitrary  names 
which  the  automatist’s  subliminal  intelligence  seems  so  prone  to  assume ; 
then  we  must  suppose  that  Duvanel  was  actually  operative  on  two  occasions 
after  death,  first  inspiring  in  Mdlle.  Stramm  the  automatic  message,  and 
then  modifying  in  M.  Stramm  the  message  which  the  father  might  otherwise 


868.  I  next  give  in  868  A  and  B  two  cases  where  certain  telekinetic 
phenomena  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  announcement  of  a 
recent  death,  which  in  the  first  case  was  given  by  raps,  and  in  the  second 
was  accompanied  by  other  physical  disturbances'.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  spirit  who  was  supposed 
to  be  communicating  in  this  second  case  is  far  from  complete.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  class  of  motor  automatisms  seems  to  lead  to 
telekinetic  phenomena,  but  I  shall  postpone  any  discussion  of  them  till 
the  following  chapter. 

869.  I  next  give  in  869  A  and  B  two  cases  where  the  supposed 
communicators  had  been  dead  some  time,  the  deaths  being  known  to  the 
automatists,  but  certain  details  of  the  deaths  were  correctly  given,  in 
opposition  to  the  beliefs  of  the  automatists. 

870.  I  add  to  .  these  in  870  A  another  curious  case  where  various 
details  known  to  the  alleged  communicator  were  correctly  given,  although 
unknown  to  the  sitters ;  yet  where  other  circumstances  were  described 
as  tffey  were  at  the  time  of  the  communicator’s  death,  although  the  sitters 
were  aware  that  these  circumstances  had  since  altered. 

871.  I  know  not  in  what  light  I  should  have  regarded  the  next 
case  I  give  (in  871  A)  had  I  seen  it  only  in  a  book  bearing  the 
somewhat  alarming  title  of  The  Holy  Truth  (Arthur  Hallah,  1876). 
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the  aggressiveness  of  religious  conviction  with  which  Mr.  Hugh 
or  Browne’s  experiences  have  inspired  him  does  not  prevent  his  being, 

[  have  heard  from  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  Windeyer,  Judge  of  Supreme 
irt,  Sydney,  and  have  found  on  personal  acquaintance,  a  man  of  high 
iding  as  to  both  character  and  practical  capacity.  He  is  a  prosperous 
1  of  business  at  Melbourne,  and  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters  with 
whose  automatism  we  have  to  deal  is  married  to  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  I  regard  him,  therefore,  as  a  witness  whose 
strong  opinions,  indeed,  might  help  a  fraudulent  medium  to  deceive  him, 
but  who  is  fully  to  be  trusted  as  regards  easily  observed  events  occurring 
in  his  own  family  circle.  I  discussed  this  case  with  him  and  Mrs.  Browne 
on  October  3rd,  1891.  Mrs.  Browne  seemed  tome  a  good  witness,  and 
corroborated  the  facts  so  far  as  immediately  known  to  her,  giving  me  a 
written  confirmation  of  the  writing  of  the  young  child,  who  was  present 
at  our  interview  as  a  young  lady  of  about  twenty.  Miss  Browne  cannot 
remember  the  incident  in  her  fifth  year,  but  told  me  that  she  had  some¬ 
times  written  automatically  since  that  date ; — her  arm  used  to  feel  numb 
while  doing  so. 

87#.  I  give  in  872  A  another  instance  of  a  little  girl,  only  four 
years  of  age,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  her  letters,  and  who  wrote 
several  significant  words — “Your  Aunt  Emma.” 

873.  I  now  quote  in  full  a  general  account  of  his  experiences  in 
automatic  writing  by  a  Mr.  W.,  from  whom  I  have  already  cited  a  minor 
experience,  also  of  a  motor  type,  in  823.  Dr.  Hodgson  visited  and  had 
long  talks  with  him,  and  formed  the  highest  impression  of  his  ability 
and  care.  Some  of  the  automatic  messages  are  perhaps  best  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  of  subliminal  telaesthesia,  others  by  telepathy  from 
living  minds,  while  othefs  are  at  least  primd  facie  referable  to  a  source 
in  the  mind  of  a  departed  person,  from  whom  they  professed  to  come. 
Whether  there  are  'in  reality  so  many  different  origins  of  a  series  of 
messages  given  to  one  automatist,  or  whether  any  one  explanation  can  be 
made  to  cover  them  all,  is  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return  in 
the  next  chapter. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  242-48.) 

N.Y.,  November  \efh,  1891. 

Dr.  Richard  Hodgson, — Dear  Sir, — Recently  I  learned  that  you  are 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Being  interested  in  the  subject,  I  concluded  to  write  to  you,  offering  a  state- 
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Sometimes,  instead"  of  writing,  off-hand  pen  work  will  be  done,  but  it  is  not 
of  a  very  high  order.  In  the  writing  the  penmanship  is  generally  very  good, 
and  the  thoughts  expressed  are  generally  good,  and  are  sometimes  valuable. 
As  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  this  class  of  writing,  I  will  not  go  into 


details,  but  will  leave  you  to  inquire  for  such  facts  as  you.  see  fit. 

I  am  anxious  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this,  and 
Society  may  yet  be  able  to  furnish  one. 

As  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  my  thoughts,  I  will  add  that  f 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  works  of  Herb 


days  we  made  inquiry,  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Z.  had  made  the  deposit  there, 
but  had  recently  drawn  it  out.  We  then  cited  her  before  the  Surrogate,  and 
she  swore  that  just  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  X.  (the  same  night  she  died)  Mrs. 
X.  gave  her  the  money,  $520,  to  give  to  a  nephew  as  a  present;  that  there  was 
only  $520;  that  she  had  just  given  it  to  the  nephew.  We  commenced  a  suit 
against  her  for  the  money  ($520)  and  recovered  it.  The  jury  did  not  believe 
her  defence  and  made  her  pay.  I  have  only  stated  so  much  of  the  case  as 
seems  to  bear  on  the  “  automatic  ”  writing.  The  question  is,  where  did  1  get 
the  knowledge  of  the  theft,  the  amount  and  the  deposit  in  the  bank  ?  I  may 


that  we  always  thought  was  some  she  took  in  addition  to  the  #520,  and  it 
would  have  made  the  sum  stolen  about  $600. 

About  four  and  a  half  years  ago  an  aunt  of  mine,  Miss  T.,  learned  that  she 
had  a  cancer  growing  on  her  breast.  She  had  it  cut  out,  and  soon  was 
apparently  in  very  fair  health.  After  a  few  months  she  began  to  fail  very 
much  ;  was  about  the  house,  but  was  very  generally  run  down.  Cancer  did  not 
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a  good  deal  too  much.”'  Q. :  “  Where  does,  he  do  his  drinking  mostly  ?  ”  A. ; 
'*  At  the  B.  Hotel.”  I  said  I  never  heard  of  his  drinking.  A.  :  “Well,  you 
watch  and  inquire,  and  you  will  find  out  that  he  does.”  “  I  should  be  very  glad 


shall  certainly  call  on  you,” 

Upon  investigation  I  found  this  was  all  true. 

.  In  May  1887,  while  looking  for  authorities  on  an  obscure  point  in  a  case 
I  was  then  preparing  for  trial,  it  was  written  in  substance  :  “  I  know  where  the 
authority  is  that  you  need.”  Q. :  “  Where  ?  ”  A. :  “  In  ‘  Wendell’s  Reports,’ 

page,  as  well  as  the  name,  were  given  in  full;  the  name  was  that  of  an  old 
lawyer  that  I  had  known  well.  The  case  cited  was  just  what  I  needed.  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  the  case  before  to  my  best  knowledge.  There  are 
twenty-six  volumes  of  “Wendell’s  Reports,”  of  about  700 .pages  each. 

I  frequently  find  as  I  am  examining  indexes  for  judgment-debtors,  grantees 
or  grantors,  &c.,  in  clerks’  offices,  and  elsewhere,  that  there  is  the  same 
manifestation  of  intelligence  in  another  form.  Let  me  explain:  Say  I  am 
searching  an  index  under  the  head  of  “  S,”  looking  for  the  name  of  Stearns, 
John  J.  By  placing  my  hand  or  finger  on  the  book,  drawing  it  along  down 
over  the  names,  with  no  thought  of  the  work  in  hand,  as  soon  as  my  finger 
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of  my  writing  when  no  one  was  present.  Perhaps  I  should  state  that  it  has 
been  repeatedly  written  not  to  believe  any  writing  or  statement  unless  tny  own 
good  judgment  approved  of  it.  I  have  written  a  good  deal  touching  a  future 
state,  political  and  philosophical  matters.  Of  all  this  1  have  not  spoken,  as  it 
does  not  seem  of  much  importance  for  our  present  purposes.  In  passing  1  will 
say  that  much  of  it  was  apparently  very  good,  and  quite  reasonable. 

December  2 8*5. 

On  Christmas  Eve  there  was,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  a  railway  accident 
near  Hastings,  a  little  way  out  from  New  York  City,  in  which  twelve  persons 
were  killed  and  another  has  since  died  from  injuries  received.  This  last-men- 
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Another  experience  of  Mr.  W.’s  is  given  in  873  A. 

It  is  plain  that  if  we  admit  that  departed  spirits  can  still  see  and  judge 
of  earthly  matters,  and  can  impress  their  knowledge  on  incarnate  minds, 
we  should  have  a  single  explanation  which  would  cover  all  Mr.  W.’s 
experiences  as  here  recorded.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
premonitions,  of  which  he  gives  several  instances,  are  such  as  might  fall 
within  the  scope  of  a  discarnate  spirit,  with  intelligence  comparable  with 
our  own,  but  able  to  examine  certain  diseased  organisms  more  thoroughly 
than  any  earthly  physician  ■  could  do.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  was  not 
the  case  with  the  premonitions  given  to  Lady  Mabel  Howard  (881  A), 
which  involved  a  complexity  of  incident  which  looks  as  though  it  must 
lie  beyond  the  calculation  of  an  intelligence  like  our  own,  however  fully 
informed  of  existing  circumstances. 

874.  Deferring  till  the  next  chapter  any  further  discussion  of  this 
problem,  I  give  here  in  874  A  a  well-evidenced  case  of  a  prediction  by 
table-tilting  of  a  precise  date  of  death,  at  a  distance  of  forty  days. 

875.  I  next  quote  a  case  which  illustrates  the  continued  terrene 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  dead  of  which  other  instances  were  given  in 
the  last  chapter. 


(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  349~53-  The  narrative  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  an  article  in  Psychische  Studien,  December  1889,  pp.  572-77,  by  the 
Editor,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Aksakoff.) 


alone  with  her  daughter,  in  order  to  divert  her  mind  from  some  matters 
which  made  her  anxious,  proposed  to  hold  a  little  sdance.  Anvidphabet  was 
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quite  natural,  {or  Andreas  was  the  name  of  Sophie’s  father,  the  deceased 
husband  of  Mrs.  von  Wiesler.  The  communication  presented  nothing  re¬ 
markable,  but  it  was  nevertheless  resolved  to  continue  the  stances  once  a 
week,  on  every  Tuesday.  For  three  weeks  the  character  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  remained  unchanged.  The  name  Andreas  was  continually  repeated. 

But  on  the  fourth  Tuesday — January  22nd — in  place  of  the  customary 
name,  Andreas,  the  name  “Schura”  was  spelt  out,  to  the  great  astonishment 
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Besides,  it  might  not  be  true ;  or,  quite  simply  and  most  probably,  Nikolaus 
might  deny  it.  What  position  would  she  then  find  herself  in?  Mrs.  von 
Wiesler  knew  only  too  well,  from  the  stances  she  had  taken  part  ib  with  me, 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  Spiritualistic  communications.  She 
counselled  her  daughter,  in  the  first  place,  to  convince  herself  of  “  Schura’s  ” 
identity.  This  advice  was  followed  without  any  hesitation  as  one  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  “  Schura  ”  manifested  at  once,  and  Sophie  asked 
for  a  proof  of  her  identity,  to  which  “  Schura  ”  forthwith  replied 
“  Invite  Nikolaus,  arrange  a  stance,  and  I  will  come.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  reply  that  “Schura,"  who  during  her  life  had 
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at  a  country-house  without  exchanging  a  word,  and  saw  each  other  omy  across 
a  theatre.  Sophie,  in  fact,  had  had  one  childish  talk  with  “  Schura  ” ;  Madame 
von  Wiesler  had  never  had  any  real  talk  with  her.]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
relations  of  these  ladies  with  “  Schura  ”  were  of  the  most  distant  kind,  and  that 
they  could  not  know  anything  of  her  political  secrets. 

876.  I  now  give  a  case  which  in  one  respect  stands  alone.  It 
narrates  the  success  of  a  direct  experiment, — a  test-message  planned  before 
death,  and  communicated  after  death,  by  a  man  who  held  that  the  hope 
of  an  assurance  of  continued  presence  was  worth  at  least  a  resolute  effort, 
whatever  its  result  might  be.  His  tests,  indeed,  were  two,  and  both  were 
successful.  One  was  the  revealing  of  the  place  where,  before  death,  he 
hid  a  piece  of  brick  marked  and  broken  for  speaial  recognition,  and  the 
other  was  the  communication  of  the  contents  of  a  short  letter  which  he 
wrote  and  sealed  before  death.  We  may  say  that  the  information  was 
certainly  not  possessed  supraliminally  by  any  living  person.  I  give  two 
other  cases  in  876  A  and  B  where  information  given  through  automatists 
may  hypothetically  be  explicable  by  telepathy  from  the  living,  although, 
indeed,  in  my  own  view  it  probably  emanated  from  the  deceased  as 
alleged.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  place  where  a  missing  will  had  been 
hidden  was  revealed  to  the  automatist,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  will 
was  actually  discovered  or  not  before  the  automatic  writing  was  obtained 
(although  the  automatist  was  unaware  of  its  discovery),  and  in  any  case, 
apparently,  its  whereabouts  was  known  to  some  living  person  who  had 
hidden  it,  and  may  not  have  been  known  to  the  deceased  before  death. 

In  the  other  case  the  whereabouts  of  a  missing  note  of  hand  was 
revealed  to  the  automatists,  and  even  if  this  could  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  unknown  supraliminally  to  any  living  person,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  fact  was  known  before  death  to  the  deceased 
person  from  whom  the  message  purported  to  come. 

These  cases,  therefore,  are  not  such  strong  evidence  for  personal 
identity  as  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  and  which  I  now  give, 
as  recording  what  purports  to  be  the  successful  accomplishment  of  an 
experiment  which  every  one  may  make  ; — which  every  one  ought  to  make  ; 
— for,  small  as  may  be  the  chances  of  success,  a  few  score  of  distinct 
successes  would  establish  a  presumption  of  man’s  survival  which  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  would  refuse  to  explain  away.  If  accepted, 
the  incident  shows  a  continued  perception  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  of 
the  efforts  made  by  friends  to  connnunicate  with  him. 

(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  248-51.)  1 

1  An  account  of  this  case  appeared  in  an  article  by  Herman  Snow  in  the  Riligio- 
Philosophical  Journal  for  January  31st,  1891,  and  Mr.  Snow  also  sent  us  an  earlier 

was  a  mere  repetition.  The  facts  were  related  to  him  by  the  Unitarian  minister  of  the 
place  where  Mrs.  Finney  lived ;  and  this  third-hand  account  recorded  by  Mr.  Snow 
fifteen  years  after  the  event  closely  coincides  with  Mrs.  Finney’s  first-hand  one, 
recorded  twenty-five  years  after  the  event. 
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The  following  letters  were  received  from  the  principal  witness,  Mrs. 
Finney : — 


Rockland,  Mass.,  April  igt/1, 1891. 

Mr.  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir, — Some  weeks  ago  I  received  from  you  a  few 
lines  asking  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  communication  received  from 
Cousin  Benja  in  spirit-life,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 

For  weeks  and  months  before  my  brother  left  the  form  we  conversed  freely 
on  the  subject  of  spirit  communion  and  such  matters,  and  one  morning  he 
requested  me  to  bring  him  a  small  piece  of  brick,  also  pen  and  ink ;  he  then 
made  two  marks  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other  with  the  ink,  then  breaking 
the  brick  in  two,  gave  me  one  piece,  telling  me  at  the  time  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  some  day  he  would  hide  the  other  piece  away  where  no  one  but  himself 
would  know,  and  after  leading  the  form,  if  possible,  would  return  in  some  way 
and  tell  me  where  it  was.  I  could  then  compare  them  together,  and  it  would 
be  a  test  that  he  could  return  and  communicate,  and  my  mind  could  nothave 
any  influence  over  it,  as  I  did  not  know  where  he  put  it. 

After  he  left  the  form  our  anxiety  was  very  great  to- hear  and  learn  all  we 
could  of  communicating  with  spirits,  and  for  months  we  got  nothing  satis- 
factorv.  ' 

ttfe  then  commenced  sitting  at  the  table  at  home  (mother  and  myself), 
which  we  did  for  some  little  time ;  at  last  it  commenced  tipping,  and  by  calling 
the  alphabet  spelled  out  where  we  could  find  the  piece  of  brick  that  he  put 
away, — that  was  the  way  we  got  the  test.  To  us  that  was  truth  that  spirits  can 

could  tell  us  that  test. — Truly  yours,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Finney. 

Rockland,  May-yrd,  1891. 

Mr.  R.  Hodgson, — Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  .  April  21st  received,  and  I  will 
add  a  few  more  lines  as  to  statement  of  brother  Benja’s  communication. 

By  calling  the  alphabet  we  spelled  out : — 

“  You  will  find  that  Diece  of  brick  in  the  cabinet  under  the  tomahawk. — ■ 
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incident  1  will  mention,  for  to  me  it  is  as  trainable  as  the 
tie  a  letter  (about  the  time  he  gave  me  the  piece  of  brick) 
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knowledge  I  bad  of  you  and  to  my  firm  belief  your  word  could  be  implicitly 
relied  on.  I  felt  confident  that  you  would  state  a  matter  as  you  understood  it, 
as  you  regarded  it,  without  reference  to  the  consequences  ;  and  that  you  would 
not  be  any  more  likely  to  be  misled  and  deceived  about  a  matter  of  that  kind 
than  others  similarly  situated.” 

877.  The  experiment  which  was  in  this  case  successful  is  one  (I 
repea*)  which  might  be  tried  by  everybody  (see  877  A).  And  I  may  add 
the  remark  that  it  is  to  experiment  with  automatic  writing,  crystal-vision, 
See.,  rather  than  to  spontaneous  apparitions,  that  we  must  look  for  any 
real  information  as  to  the  degree  in  which  departed  spirits  retain  their 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  earth. 

Once  more  I  must  express  my  astonishment  and  regret  that  amongst 
some  tens — perhaps  hundreds — of  thousands  of  persons,  scattered  over 
many  countries,  who  already  believe  that  the  road  of  communication 
between  the  two  worlds  is  open,  there  should  be  so  very  few  who  can  or 
will  make  any  serious  effort  to  obtain  fresh  evidence  of  so  important  a 
fact.  But,  quite  apart  from  the  Spiritist  camp,  there  are  now  many 
inquirers  who  know  that  automatic  writing  is  a  real  fact  in  nature,  and 
who  are  willing  to  discuss  with  an  open  mind  the  origin  of  any  message 
which  may  thus  be  given.  Let  these  set  themselves  to  the  task,  and  the 
result  of  organised  and  intelligent  effort  will  soon,  as  I  believe,  be  made 

For  aught  that  we  can  tell,  there  may  be — I  believe  that  there  are — 
collaborators  elsewhere  who  only  await  our  appeal.  Why  should  not 
every  death-bed  be  made  the  starting-point  of  a  long  experiment?  And 
why  should  not  every  friend  who  sails  forth  kiovwv  iwep  'HpcuAfos — into 
the  unknown  sea — endeavour  to  send  us  news  from  that  bourne  from 
which  few  travellers,  perhaps,  have  as  yet  made  any  adequate  or  systematic 
preparation  to  return? 

878.  Here,  then,  let  us  pause  and  consider  to  what  point  the 
evidence  contained  in  this  chapter  has  gradually  led  us.  We  shall  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  motor  phenomena  have  confirmed,  and  have  also  greatly 
extended,  the  results  to  which  the  cognate  sensory  phenomena  had 
already  pointed.  We  have  already  noted,  in  each  of  the  two  states  of 
sleep  and  of  waking,  the  variously  expanding  capacities  of  the  subliminal  ■ 
self.  We  have  watched  a  hypersesthetic  intensification  of  ordinary  faculty, 
— leading  up  to  telsesthesia,  and  to  telepathy  from  the  living  and  from  the 
departed.  Along  with  these  powers,  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
soul’s  independent  existence,  are  at  least  within  our  range  of  analogical 
conception,  we  have  noted  also  a  precognitive  capacity,  of  a  type  which  no 
fact  as  yet  known  to  science  will  help  us  to  explain. 

Proceeding  to  the  study  of  motor  automatisms,  we  have  found  a  third 
group  of  cases  which  independently  confirm  in  each  of  these  lines  in  turn 
the  results  of  our  analysis  of  sensory  automatisms  both  in  sleep  and 
in  waking.  Evidence  thus  convergent  will  already  need  no  ordinary 
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boldness  of  negative  assumption  if  it  is  to  be  set  aside.  But  motor  auto¬ 
matisms  have  taught  us  much  more  than  this.  At  once  more  energetic  and 
more  persistent  than  the  sensory,  they  oblige  us  to  face  certain  problems 
which  the  lightness  and  fugitiveness  of  sensory  impressions  allowed  us  in 
some  measure  to  evade.  Thus  when  we  discussed  the  mechanism  (so  to 
call  it)  of  visual  and  auditory  phantasms,  two  competing  conceptions 
presented  themselves  for  our  choice, — the  conception  of  telepathic  impact, 
and  the  conception  of  psychical  invasion.  Either  (we  said)  there  was  an 
influence  exerted  by  the  agent  on  the  percipient’s  mind,  which  so  stimu¬ 
lated  the  sensory  tracts  of  his  brain  that  he  externalised  that  impression 
as  a  quasi-percept,  or  else  the  agent  in  some  way  modified  an  actual 
portion  of  space  where  (say)  an  apparition  was  discerned,  perhaps  by 
several  percipients  at  once. 

Phrased  in  this  manner,  the  telepathic  impact  seemed  the  less  startling, 
the  less  extreme  hypothesis  of  the  two, — mainly,  perhaps,  because  the 
picture  which  it  called  up  was  left  so  vague  and  obscure.  But  now 
instead  of  a.  fleeting  hallucination  we  have  to  deal  with  a  strong  and 
lasting  impulse — such,  for  instance,  as  the  girl’s  impulse  to  write,  in 
Dr.  Li^beault’s  case  (866)  : — an  impulse  which  seems  to  come  from 
the  depths  of  the  being,  and  which  (like  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion)  may 
over-ride  even  strong  disinclination,  and  keep  the  automatist  uncomfort¬ 
able  until  it  has  worked  itself  out.  We  may  still  call  this  a  telepathic 
impact,  if  we  will,  but  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  that  term  from  a 
psychical  invasion.  This  strong,  yet  apparently  alien,  motor  innervation 
corresponds  in  fact  as  closely  as  possible  to  our  idea  of  an  invasion — an 
invasion  no  longer  of  the  room  only  in  which  the  percipient  is  sitting, 
but  of  his  own  body  and  his  own  powers.  It  is  an  invasion  which,  if 
sufficiently  prolonged,  would  become  a  possession  ;  and  it  both  unites  and 
intensifies  those  two  earlier  conjectures ; — of  telepathic  impact  on  the  per¬ 
cipient’s  mind,-  and  of  “  phantasmogenetic  presence  ”  in  the  percipient’s 
surroundings.  What  seemed  at  first  a  mere  impact  is  tending  to  become 
a  persistent  control ;  what  seemed  an  incursion  merely  into  the  percipient’s 
environment  has  become  an  incursion  into  his  organism  itself. 

879.  As  has  been  usual  in  this  inquiry,  this  slight  forward  step 
from  vagueness  to  comparative  clearness  of  conception  introduces  us  at 
once  to  a  whole  series  of  novel  problems.  Yet,  as  we  have  also  learnt  to 
expect,  some  of  our  earlier  phenomgna  may  have  to  be  called  in  with 
advantage  to  illustrate  phenomena  more  advanced. 

In  cases  of  split  personality,  to  begin  with,  we  have  seen  just  the  same 
phenomena  occurring  where  certainly  no  personality  was  concerned  save 
the  percipient’s  own.  We  have  seen  a  section  of  the  subliminal  self 
partially  or  temporarily  dominating  the  organism ;  perhaps  (as  in  Anna 
Winsor’s  case,  237  A)  controlling  permanently  one  arm  alone ;  or  perhaps 
controlling  intermittently  the  whole  nervous  system; — and  all  this  with 
varying  degrees  of  displacement  of  the  primary  personality. 
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Similarly  with  post-hypnotic  suggestion.  We  have  seen  the  subliminal 
self  ordered  to  write  (say)  “  It  has  left  off  raining  ’’—and  thereupon  writing 
the  words  without  the  conscious  will  of  the  automatist — and  again  with 
varying  degrees  of  displacement  of  the  waking  self.  The  step  hence  to 
such  a  case  as  Mrs.  Newnham’s  (849  A)  is  thus  not  a  very  long  one. 
Mrs.  Newnham’s  subliminal  self,  exercising  supernormal  faculty,  and  by 
some  effort  of  its  own,  acquires  certain  facts  from  Mr.  Newnham’s  mind, 
and  uses  her  hand  to  write  them  down  automatically.  The  great  problem 
here  introduced  is  how  the  subliminal  self  acquires  the  facts,  rather  than 
how  it  succeeds  in  writing  them  down  when  it  has  once  acquired  them. 

But  as  we  go  further  we  can  no  longer  limit  the  problem  in  this 
way, — to  the  activities  of  the  automatist’s  subliminal  self.  We  cannot 
always  assume  that  some  portion  of  the  automatist’s  personality  gets  at  the 
supernormal  knowledge  by  some  effort  of  its  own.  Our  evidence,  as  we 
know,  has  pointed  decisively  to  telepathic  impacts  or  influences  from 
without.  In  the  Kirby  case  (852),  for  instance,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  sleeping  sister  affected  the  brother  by  a  telepathic  impact,  from 
; without \  which  worked  itself  out  by  automatic  movements  just  like  those 
automatic  movements  which  we  have  already  described  as  originating 
wholly  from  within.  What,  then,  is  the  mechanism  here?  Are  we  still 
to  suppose  that  the  automatist’s  subliminal  self  executes  the  movements — 
obeying  somehow  the  bidding  of  the  impulse  from  without?  or  does  the 
external  agent,  who  sends  the  telepathic  message,  himself  execute  the 
movements  also,  directly  using  the  automatist’s  arm?  And  if  telekinetic 
movements  accompany  the  message,  (a  subject  thus  far  deferred,  but  of 
prime  importance),  are  we  to  suppose  that  these  also  are  effected  by  the 
percipient’s  subliminal  self,  under  the  guidance  of  some  external  spirit, 
incarnate  or  discarnate?  or  are  they  effected  directly  by  that  external 

880.  We  cannot  really  say  which  of  these  two  is  the  easier 
hypothesis. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  may  seem  simpler  to  keep  as  long  as  we 
can  to  that  acknowledged  vera  causa,  the  automatist’s  subliminal  self;  and 
to  collect  such  observations  as  may  indicate  any  power  on  its  part  of  pro¬ 
ducing  physical  effects  outside  the  organism.  Such  scattered  observations 
occur  at  every  stage,  and  even  Mrs.  Newnham,  (I  may  briefly  observe  in 
passing),  thought  that  her  pencil,  wHta  writing  down  the  messages,  tel'e- 
pathically  derived  from  her  husband,  was  moved  by  something  other  than 
the  ordinary  muscular  action  of  the  fingers  which  held  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  something  very  forced  in  attributing  to  an  external 
spirit’s  agency  impulses  and  impressions  which  seem  intimately  the  auto¬ 
matist’s  own,  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  ascribe  to  that  external 
agency  phenomena  which  take  place  outside  the  automatist’s  organism, 
and  which  present  themselves  to  him  as  objective  facts,  as  much  outside 
his  own  being  as  the  fall  of  the  apple  to  the  ground. 
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Reflecting  on  such  points — and  once  admitting  this  kind  of  interaction 
between  the  automatist's  own  spirit  and  an  external  spirit,  incarnate  or 
discarnate — we  And  the  possible  combinations  presenting  themselves  in 
perplexing  variety ; — a  variety  both  of  agencies  on  the  part  of  the  invading 
spirit,  and  of  effects  on  the  part  of  the  invaded  spirit  and  organism. 

What  is  that  which  invades  ?  and  what  is  that  which  is  displaced  or 
superseded  by  this  invasion  ?  In  what  ways  may  two  spirits  co-operate 
in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  same  organism  ? 

These  last  words — control  and  possession — remind  us  of  the  great 
mass  of  vague  tradition  and  belief  to  the  effect  that  spirits  of  the  departed 
may  exercise  such  possession  or  control  over  the  living.  To  those  ancient 
and  vague  beliefs  it  will  be  our  task  in  the  next  chapter  to  give  a  form  as 
exact  and  stable  as  we  can.  And  observe  with  how  entirely  novel  a 
preparation  of  mind  we  now  enter  on  that  task.  The  examination  of 
“  possession  ”  is  no  longer  to  us,  as  to  the  ordinary  civilised  inquirer,  a 
merely  antiquarian  or  anthropological  research  into  forms  of  superstition 
lying  wholly  apart  from  any  valid  or  systematic  thought.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  inquiry  directly  growing  out  of  previous  evidence ;  directly  needed 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  known  facts  as  well  as  for  the  discovery  of 
facts  unknown.  We  need  (so  to  say),  to  analyse  the  spectrum  of  helium, 
as  detected  in  the  sun,  in  order  to  check  and  correct  our  spectrum  of 
helium  as  detected  in  the  Bath  waters.  We  are  obliged  to  seek  for  certain 
definite  phenomena  in  the  spiritual  world  in  order  to  explain  certain 
definite  phenomena  of  the  world  of  matter. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TRANCE,  POSSESSION  AND  ECSTASY 
Vicit  iter  durum  pietas. 

900.  The  appearance  of  this  book  has  been  delayed  for  several  years 
by  several  causes,  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  chief  has  been  that 
cause  which  the  gods  call  Sheer  Indolence,  and  men  the  Pressure  of 
Occupation.  What  evil  may  have  resulted  from  the  long  deferment  it  is 
not  for  the  author  to  say.  What  counterbalancing  good  there  may  have 
accrued  ought  to  be  manifest  in  the  following  chapter.  For  it  is  in  this 
chapter  that  the  main  difference  lies  between  what  I  should  have  written 
ten  years  ago,  and  what  it  seems  to  me  not  only  permissible,  but  even 
urgently  necessary  to  write  to-day.  It  is  in  what  must  needs  be  said  about 
Possession  that  the  great  change  has  come. 

Possession,  to  define  it  for  the  moment  in  the  narrowest  way,  is  a  more 
developed  form  of  Motor  Automatism.  The  difference  broadly  is,  that  in 
Possession  the  automatist’s  own  personality  does  for  the  time  altogether 
disappear,  while  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  substitution  of  personality ; 
writing  or  speech  being  given  by  a  spirit  through  the  entranced  organism. 
The  change  which  has  come  over  this  branch  of  evidence  since  the  present 
work  was  first  projected,  in  1888,  is  most  significant.  There  existed 
indeed,  at  that  date,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  pointed  in  this 
direction,1  but  for  various  reasons  most  of  that  evidence  was  still  possibly 
explicable  in  other  ways.  Even  the  phenomena  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Moses  left 
it  possible  to  argue  that  the  main  “  controls  ”  under  which  he  wrote  or 
spoke  when  entranced  were  self-suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  or  phases  of 
his  own  deeper  personality.  I  had  not  then  had  the  opportunity,  which 
the  kindness  of  his  executors  after  lps  death  afforded  to  me,  of  studying 
the  whole  series  of  his  original  note-books,  and  forming  at  first-hand  my 
present  conviction  that  spiritual  agency  was  an  actual  and  important 
element  in  that  long  sequence  of  communications.  On  the  whole,  I  did 
not  then  anticipate  that  the  theory  of  possession  could  be  presented  as 
more  than  a  plausible  speculation,  or  as  a  supplement  to  other  lines  of 
proof  of  man’s  survival  of  death. 

1  The  cases  of  Swedenborg,  Cahagnet’s  subject,  D.  D.  Home,  and  Stainton  Moses 
will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 
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The  position  of  things,  as  the  reader  of  the  S.P.R.  Proceedings  knows, 
has  in  the  last  decade  undergone  a  complete  change.  The  trance- 
phenomena  of  Mrs.  Piper — so  long  and  so  carefully  watched  by  Dr. 
Hodgson  and  others — formed,  I  think,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  mass 
of  psychical  evidence  till  then  adduced  in  any  quarter.  And  more 
recently  other  series  of  trance-phenomena  with  other  “mediums " — 
though  still  incomplete — have  added  materially  to  the  evidence  obtained 
through  Mrs.  Piper.  The  result  broadly  is  that  these  phenomena  of 
possession  are  now  the  most  amply  attested,  as  well  as  intrinsically  the 
most  advanced,  in  our  whole  repertory. 

901.  Nor,  again,  is  the  mere  increment  of  direct  evidence,  important 
though  that  is,  the  sole  factor  in  the  changed  situation.  Not  only  has 
direct  evidence  grown,  but  indirect  evidence,  so  to  say,  has  moved  to 
meet  it.  The  notion  of  personality, — of  the  control  of  organism  by  spirit, 
— has  gradually  been  so  modified  that  Possession,  which  passed  till  the 
other  day  as  a  mere  survival  of  savage  thought,  is  now  seen  to  be  the 
consummation,  the  furthest  development,  of  many  lines  of  experiment, 
observation,  reflection,  which  the  preceding  chapters  have  opened  to  our 

Let  us  then  at  once  consider  what  the  notion  of  possession  does 
actually  claim.  It  will  be  better  to  face  that  claim  in  its  full  extent  at 
once,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  ,  the  evidence,  while  rising  through  various 
stages,  does  in  the  end  insist  on  all  that  the  ancient  term  implies.  The 
leading  modern  cases,  of  which  Stainton  Moses  and  Mrs.  Piper  may 
be  taken  as  types,  are  closely  analogous,  presenting  many  undesigned 
coincidences,  some  of  which  come  out  only  on  close  examination. 

The  claim,  then,  is  that  the  automatist,  in  the  first  place,  falls  into  a 
trance,  during  which  his  spirit  partially  “  quits  his  body  ”  :  enters  at  any 
rate  into  a  state  in  which  the  spiritual  world  is  more  or  less  open  to  its 
perception ;  and  in  which  also — and  this  is  the  novelty — It  so  far  ceases 
to  occupy  the  organism  as  to  leave  room  for  an  invading  spirit  to  use  it  in 
somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  its  owner  is  accustomed  to  use  it. 

The  brain  being  thus  left  temporarily  and  partially  uncontrolled,  a 
disembodied  spirit  sometimes,  but  not  always,  succeeds  in  occupying  it ; 
and  occupies  it  with  varying  degrees  of  control.  In  some  cases  (Mrs. 
Piper)  two  or  more  spirits  may  simultaneously  control  different  portions  of 
the  same  organism. 

The  controlling  spirit  proves  his  identity  mainly  by  reproducing,  in 
speech  or  writing,  facts  which  belong  to  his  memory  and  not  to  the 
automatist’s  memory.  He  may  also  give  evidence  of  supernormal  per¬ 
ception  of  other  kinds. 

His  manifestations  may  differ  very  considerably  from  the  automatist’s 
normal  personality.  Yet  in  one  sense  it  is  a  process  of  selection  rather 
than  of  addition ;  the  spirit  selects  what  parts  of  the  brain-machinery  he 
will  use,  but  he  cannot  get  out  of  that  machinery  more  than  it  is  con- 
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strutted  to  perform.  The  spirit  can  indeed  produce  facts  and  names 
unknown  to  the  automatist ;  but  they  must  be,  as  a  rule,  such  facts  and 
names  as  the  automatist  could  easily  have  repeated,  had  they  been  known 
to  him: — not,  for  instance,  mathematical  formulae  or  Chinese  sentences, if 
the  automatist  is  ignorant  of  mathematics  or  of  Chinese. 

After  a  time  the  control  gives  way,  and  the  automatist’s  spirit  returns. 
The  automatist,  awaking,  may  or  may  not  remember  his  experiences  in 
the  spiritual  world  during  the  trance.  In  some  cases  (Swedenborg)  there 
is  this  memory  of  the  spiritual  world,  but  no  possession  of  the  organism 
by  an  external  spirit.  In  others  (Cahagnet’s  subject)  there  is  utterance 
during  the  trance  as  to  what  is  being  discerned  by  the  automatist,  yet  no 
memory  thereof  on  waking.  In  others  (Mrs.  Piper)  there  is  neither  utter¬ 
ance  as  a  rule,  or  at  least  no  prolonged  utterance,  by  the  automatist’s  own 
spirit,  nor  subsequent  memory ;  but  there  is  writing  or  utterance  during 
the  trance  by  controlling  spirits. 

902.  Now  this  seems  a  strange  doctrine  to  have  reached  after  so 
much  disputation.  For  it  simply  brings  us  back  to  the  creeds  of  the 
Stone  Age.  ,We  have  come  round  again  to  the  primitive  practices  of  the 
shaman  and  the  medicine-man; — to  a  doctrine  of  spiritual  intercourse 
which  was  once  oecumenical,  but  has  now  taken  refuge  in  African  swamps 
and  Siberian  tundras  and  the  snow-clad  wastes  of  the  Red  Indian  and  the 
Esquimaux.  If,  as  is  sometimes  advised,  we  judge  of  the  worth  of  ideas 
by  tracing  their  origins,  no  conception  could  start  from  a  lower  level  of 
humanity.  It  might  be  put  out  of  court  at  once  as  unworthy  of  civilised 

Fortunately,  however,  our  previous  discussions  have  supplied  us  with 
a  somewhat  more  searching  criterion.  Instead  of  asking  in  what  age  a 
doctrine  originated — with  the  implied  assumption  that  the  more  recent 
it  is,  the  better — we  can  now  ask  how  far  it  is  in  accord  or  in  discord 
with  a  great  mass. of  actual  recent  evidence  which  comes  into  contact, 
in  one  way  or  another,  with  nearly  every  belief  as  to  an  unseen  world 
which  has  been  held  at  least  by  western  men.  Submitted  to  this  test, 
the  theory  of  possession  gives  a  remarkable  result.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  our  proved  facts.  We  know  absolutely 
nothing  which  negatives  its  possibility. 

Nay,  more  than  this.  The  theory  of  possession  actually  supplies  us 
with  a  powerful  method  -  of  co-ordinating  and  explaining  many  earlier 
groups  of  phenomena,  if  only  we  will  consent  to  explain  them  in  a  way 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  extreme  in  its  assumptions — seemed  unduly 
prodigal  of  the  marvellous.  Yet  as  to  that  difficulty  we  have  learnt  by 
this  time  that  no  explanation  of  psychical  phenomena  is  really  simple,  and 
that  our  best  clue  is  to  get  hold  of  some  group  which  seems  to  admit  of 
one  interpretation  only,  and  then  to  use  that  group  as  a  point  dc  repere 
from  which  to  attack  more  complex  problems. 

Now  I  think  that  the  Moses-Piper  group  of  trance-phenomena  cannot 
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be  intelligently  explained  on  any  theory  except  that  of  possession.  And 
I  therefore  think  it  important  to  consider  in  what  way  earlier  phenomena 
have  led  up  to  possession,  and  in  what  way  the  facts  of  possession,  in  their 
turn,  affect  our  view  of  these  earlier  phenomena.  ^ 

If  we  analyse  our  observations  of  possession,  we  find  two  main  factors 
— the  central  operation,  which  is  the  control  by  a  spirit  of  the  sensitive’s 
organism ;  and  the  indispensable  prerequisite,  which  is  the  partial  and 
temporary  desertion  of  that  organism  by  the  percipient’s  own  spirit. 

Let  us  consider  first  how  far  this  withdrawal  of  the  living  man’s  spirit 
from  his  organism  has  been  rendered  conceivable  by  evidence  already 
obtained. 

903.  First  of  all,  the  splits,  and  substitutions  of  phases  of  personality 
with  which  our  second  chapter  made  us  familiar  have  great  significance 
for  possession  also. 

We  have  there  seen  some  secondary  personality,  beginning  with  slight 
and  isolated  sensory  and  motor  manifestations,  yet  going  oh  gradually 
to  complete  predominance, — complete  control  of  all  supraliminal  mani¬ 
festation. 

The  mere  collection  and  description  of  such  phenomena  has  up  till 
now  savoured  of  a  certain  boldness.  The  idea  of  tracing  the  possible 
mechanism  involved  in  these  transitions  has  scarcely  arisen. 

Yet  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  a  complex  set  of  laws  concerned 
with  such  alternating  use  of  brain-centres ; — developments,  one  may 
suppose,  of  those  unknown  physical  laws  underlying  ordinary  memory, 
of  which  no  one  has  formed  as  yet  even  a  first  rough  conception. 

An  ordinary  case  of  ecmnesia  may  present .  problems  as  insoluble  in 
their  way  as  those  offered  by  spirit- possession  itself.  There  may  be  in 
ecmnesia  periods  of  life  absolutely  and  permanently  extruded  from 
memory ;  and  there  may  be  also  periods  which  are  only  temporarily  thus 
extruded.  Thus  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  I  may  be  unaware  of 
what  I  learnt  and  did  on  Monday  and  Tuesday ;  and  then  on  Friday  I 
may  recover  Monday’s  and  Tuesday’s  knowledge,  as  well  as  retaining 
Wednesday’s  and  Thursday’s,  so  that  my  brain-cells  have  taken  on,  so  to 
say,  two  separate  lines  of  education  since  Sunday— that  which  began  on 
Monday,  and  that  which  began  on  Wednesday.  These  intercurrent 
educations  may  have  been  naturally  discordant,  and  may  be  fused  in  all 
kinds  of  ways  in  the  ultimate  synthesis.  ^ 

These  processes  are  completely  obscure ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  their  mechanism-  probably  belongs  to  the  same  unknown  series  of 
operations  Which  ultimately  lead  to  that  completest  break  in  the  history 
of  the  brain-cells  which  consists  in  their  intercalary  occupation  by  an 
external  spirit. 

904.  Passing  on  to  genius,  which  I  discussed  in  my  third  chapter, 
it  is  noticeable  that  there  also  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  temporary 
substitution  of  one  control  for  another  over  important  brain-centres. 
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We  must  here  regard  the  subliminal  self  as  an  entity  partially  distinct 
from  the  supraliminal,  and  its  occupation  of  these  brain-centres  habitually 
devoted  to  supraliminal  work  is  a  kind  of  possession,  which  illustrates  in 
yet  ^Mther  way  the  rapid  metastasis  of  psychical  product  (so  to  term  it) 
of  wmch  these  highest  .centres  are  capable.  The  highest  genius  would 
thus  be  the  completest  self-possession, — the  occupation  and  dominance 
of  the  whole  organism  by  those  profoundest  elements  of  the  self  which 
act  from  the  fullest  knowledge,  and  in  the  wisest  way. 

905.  The  next  main  subject  which  fell  under  our  description  was 
sleep.  And  this  state — the  normal  state  which  most  resembles  trance — 
has  long  ago  suggested  the  question  which  first  hints  at  the  possibility  of 
ecstasy,  namely,  What  becomes  of  the  soul  during  sleep?  I  think  that 
our  evidence  has  shown  that  sometimes  during  apparent  ordinary  sleep 
the  spirit  may  travel  away  from  the  body,  and  may  bring  back  a  memory, 
more  or  less  confused,  of  what  it  has  seen  in  this  clairvoyant  excursion. ' 
This  may  indeed  happen  for  brief  flashes  during  waking  moments  also. 
But  ordinary  sleep  seems  to  help  the  process ;  and  deeper  states  of  sleep 
—spontaneous  or  induced — seem  still  further  to  facilitate  it.  In  the 
coma  preceding  death,  or  during  that  "  suspended  animation  ”  which  is 
sometimes  taken  for  death,  this  travelling  faculty  has  seemed  to  reach  its 
highest  point. 

906.  I  have  spoken-  of  deeper  states  of  sleep,  "  spontaneous  or  in¬ 
duced,”  and  here  the  reader  will  naturally  recall  much  that  has  been  said 
of  ordinary  somnambulism,  much  that  has  been  said  of  hypnotic  trance. 
Hypnotic  trance  has  created  for  us,  with  perfect  facility,  situations  ex¬ 
ternally  indistinguishable  from  what  I  shall  presently  claim  as  true 
possession.  A  quasi-personality,  arbitrarily  created,  may  occupy  the 
organism,  responding  to  speech  or  sign  in  some  characteristic  fashion, 
although  without  producing  any  fresh  verifiable  facts  as  evidence  to  the 
alleged  identity;  •  Nay  sometimes,  as  in  a  few  of  the  Pesaro  experiments, 
(see  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  pp.  563-565),  there  may  be  indications  that 
something  of  a  new  personality  is  there.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sensitive’s  own  spirit  often  claims  to  have  been  absent  elsewhere, — much 
in  the  fashion  in  which  it  sometimes  imagines  itself  to  have  been  absent 
during  ordinary  sleep,  but  with  greater  persistence  and  lucidity. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  what  is  thus  alleged  to  be  seen  in'  sleep 
and  cognate  states  has  p|pved  instructive.  Sometimes  known  -earthly 
scenes  appear  to  be  revisited — with  only  such  alteration  as  may  have 
taken  place  since  the  sleeper  last  visited  them  in  waking  hours.  But 
sometimes  also  there  is  an  admixture  of  an  apparently  symbolical  element. 
The  earthly  scene  includes  some  element  of  human  action,  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  selected  or  abbreviated  fashion,  as  though  some  mind  had 
been  concerned  to  bring  out  a  special  significance  from  the  complex 
story.  Sometimes  this  element  becomes  quite  dominant;  phantasmal 
.figures  are  seen ;  or  (as  in  £>r.  Wiltse’s  case  of  apparent  death,  713  A)  there 
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may  be  a  prolonged  symbolical  representation  of  an  entry  into  the  spiritual 

Cases  lifee  these  do  of  course  apparently  support  that  primitive  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  spirit’s  actual  wandering  in  space.  On  the  other  haiAthis 
notion  has  become  unwelcome  to  modern  thought,  which  is  less  uiMTOling 
to  believe  in  some  telepathic  intercourse  between  mind  and  mind  in 
which  space  is  not  involved.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  already  explained 
that  I  think  that  the  evidence  to  an  at  least  apparent  movement  of  some 
kind  in  space  must  outweigh  any  mere  speculative  presumption  against  it. 
And  I  hold  that  these  new  experiences  of  possession  fall  on  this  contro¬ 
versy  with  decisive  force.  It  is  so  strongly  claimed,  in  every  instance  of 
possession,  that  the  sensitive’s  own  spirit  must  in  some  sense  vacate  the 
organism,  in  order  to  allow  another  spirit  to  enter, — and  the  evidence  for 
the  reality  of  possession  is  at  the  same  time  so  strong, — that  I  think  that 
we  must  argue  back  from  this  spatial  change  as  a  relatively  certain  fact, 
and  must  place  a  corresponding  interpretation  on  earlier  phenomena. 
Such  an  interpretation,  if  once  admitted,  does  certainly  meet  the  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  way  most  accordant  with  the  subjective  impressions  of  the 
various  percipients. 

As  we  have  already  repeatedly  found,  it  is  the  bold  evolutionary 
hypothesis  which  best  fixes  and  colligates  the  scattered  facts.  We  en¬ 
counter  in  these  studies  phenomena  of  degeneration  and  phenomena  of 
evolution.  The  degenerative  phenomena  are  explicable  singly  and  in 
detail  as  declensions  in  divergent  directions  from  an  existing  level.  The 
evolutive  phenomena  point,  on  the  other  hand,  to  new  generalisations ; — 
to  powers  previously  unrecognised  towards  which  our  evidence  converges 
along  constantly  multiplying  lines. 

This  matter  of  psychical  excursion  from  the  organism  ultimately  in¬ 
volves  the  extremest  claim  to  novel  faculty  which  has  ever  been  advanced 
for  men.  For  it  involves,  as  we  shall  see,  the  claim  to  ecstasy: — to  a 
wandering  vision  which  is  not  confined  to  this  earth  or  this  material  world 
alone,  but  introduces  the  seer  into  the  spiritual  world  and  among  com¬ 
munities  higher  than  any  which  this  planet  knows.  The  discussion  of  this 
transportation,  however,  will  be  better  deferred  until  after  the  evidence  for 
possession  has  been  laid  befogs  the  reader  at  some  length. 

Continuing,  then,  for  the  present  our  analysis  of  the  idea  of  possession, 
we  come  now  to  its  specific  feature,— the  occupation  by  a  spiritual  agency 
of  the  entranced  and  partially  vacated  organism.  Here  it  is  that  our 
previous  studies  will  do  most  to  clear  our  conceptions.  Instead  of  at 
once  leaping  to  the  question  of  what  spirits  in  their  essence  are, — of  what 
they  can  do  and  cannot  do, — of  the  antecedent  possibility  of  their  re-entry 
into  matter,  and  the  like, — we  must  begin  by  simply  carrying  the  idea 
of  telepathy  to  its  furthest  point.  We  must  imagine  telepathy  becoming 
as  central  and  as  intense  a§.  possible ; — and  we  shall  find  that  of  two 
diverging  types  of  telepathic  intercourse  which  will  thus  present  them- 
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selves,  the  one  will  gradually  correspond  to  possession,  and  the  other 

907.  But  here  let  us  pause,  and  consider  what  is  the  truest  conception 
which  we. are  by  this  time  able  to  form  of  telepathy.  The  word  has  been 
a  convenient  one ;  the  central  notion — of  communication  beyond  this 
range  of  sense — can  at  any  rate  thus  be  expressed  in  simple  terms.  But 
nevertheless  there  has  been  nothing  to  assure  us  that  our  real  compre¬ 
hension  of  telepathic  processes  has  got  much  deeper  than  that  verbal 
definition.  Our  conception  of  telepathy,  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of 
telassthesia,  has  needed  to  be  broadened  with  each  fresh  stage  of  our 
evidence.  That  evidence  at  first  revealed  to  us  certain  transmissions  of 
thoughts  and  images  which  suggested  the  passage  of  actual  etherial  vibra¬ 
tions  from  brain  to  brain.  Nor  indeed  can  any  one  say  at  any  point  of 
our  evidence  that  etherial  vibrations  are  demonstrably  not  concerned  in 
the  phenomena.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  from  the  material  world  (to  use 
a  crude  phrase) .  some  etherial  agency  may  possibly  extend.  But  tele¬ 
pathic  phenomena  are  in  fact  soon  seen  to  overpass  any  development 
which  imaginative  analogy  can  give  to  the  conception  of  etherial  radiation 
from  one  material  point  to  another. 

For  from  the  mere  transmission  of  isolated  ideas  or  pictures  there  is, 
as  my  readers  know,  a  continuous  progression  to  impressions  and  appari¬ 
tions  far  more  persistent  and  complex.  We  encounter  an  influence  which 
suggests  no  mere  impact  of  etherial  waves,  but  an  intelligent  and  respon¬ 
sive  presence ,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  ordinary  human  inter¬ 
course  of  persons  in  bodily  nearness..  Such  visions  or  auditions,  inward 
or  externalised,  are  indeed  sometimes  felt  to  involve  an  even  closer 
contact  of  spirits  than  the  common  intercourse  of  earth  allows.  One 
could  hardly  assign  etherial  undulations  as  their  cause  without  assigning 
that  same  mechanism  to  all  our  emotions  felt  towards  each  other,  or 
even  to  our  control  over  our  own  organisms. 

Nay,  more.  There  is — as  I  have  striven  to  show — a  further  pro¬ 
gression  from  these  telepathic  intercommunications  between  living  men 
to  intercommunications  between  living  men  and  discarnate  spirits.  And 
this  new  thesis, — in  every  way  of  vital  importance, — while  practically 
solving  one  problem  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt,  opens  also  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  determination  of  another  problem,  nowise  accessible  until 
now.  fn  the  first  place,  we  may  now  rest  assured  that  telepathic  com¬ 
munication  is  not  necessarily  propagated  by  vibrations  proceeding  from 
an  ordinary  material  brain.  For  the  discarnate  spirit  at  any  rate  has 
no  such  brain  from  which  to  start  them. 

908.  So  much,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  agents  end  of  the  com¬ 
munication. 

And  in  the  second  place,  we  now  discern  a  possibility  of  getting 
at  the  percipients  end;  of  determining  whether  the  telepathic  im¬ 
pact  is  received  by  the  brain  or  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  map. 
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or  by  both  inseparably,  or  sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by  the 

On  this  problem,  I  say,  the  phenomena  of  automatic  script,  of  trance- 
utterance,  of  spirit-possession,  throw  more  of  light  than  we  could,  have 
ventured  to  hope. 

Stated  broadly,  our  trance-phenomena  show  us  to  begin  with  that 
several  currents  of  communication  can  pass'  at  once  from  discarnate 
spirits  to  a  living  man and  can  pass  in  very  varying  ways.  For 
clearness’  sake  I  will  put  aside  for  the  present  all  cases  where  the 
telepathic  impact  takes  an  externalised  or  sensory  form,  and  will  speak 
only  of  intellectual  impressions  and  motor  automatisms. 

Now  these  may  pass  through  all  grades  of  apparent  centrality.  If  a 
man,  awake  and  in  other  respects  fully  self-controlled,  feels  his  hand 
impelled  to  scrawl  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  without  consciousness  of 
motor  effort  of  his  own,  the  impulse  does  not  seem  to  him  a  central  one, 
although  some  part  of  his  brain  is  presumably  involved.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  much  less  conspicuous  invasion  of  his  personality  may  feel  much 
more  central;  as,  for  instance,  a  premonition  of  evil, — an  inward  heavi¬ 
ness  which  he  can  scarcely  define.  Well,  the  motor  automatism  goes  on 
until  it  reaches  the  point  of  possession  ; — that  is  to  say,  until  the  man’s 
own  consciousness  is  absolutely  in  abeyance,  and  every  part  of  his  body  is 
utilised  by  the  invading  spirit  or  spirits.  What  happens  in  such  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  man’s  ruling  principle — to  his  own  spirit — we  must  consider 
presently.  But  so  far  as  his  organism  is  concerned,  the  invasion  seems 
complete  :  and  it  indicates  a  power  which  is  indeed  telepathic  in  a  true 
sense ; — yet  not  quite  in  the  sense  which  we  originally  attached  to  the 
word.  We  first  thought  of  telepathy  as  of  a  communication  between  two 
minds,  whereas  what  we  have  here  looks  more  like  a  communication 
between  a  mind  and  a  body, — an  external  mind,  in  place  of  the  mind 
which  is  accustomed  to  rule  that  particular  body. 

There  is  in  such  a  case  no  apparent  communication  between  the 
discarnate  mind  and  the  mind  of  the  automatist.  Rather  there  is  a  kind 
of  contact  between  the  discarnate  mind  and  the  brain  of  the  automatist, 
in  so  far  that  the  discarnate  mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends,  is  helped  up  to 
a  certain  point  by  the  accumulated  capacities  of  the  automatist’s  brain ; 
— and  similarly  is  hindered  by  its  incapacities. 

909.  Yet  here  the  most  characteristic  element  of  telepathy,  I  repeat, 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  altogether.  There  is  no  perceptible  com¬ 
munion  between  the  mind  of  the  entranced  person  and  any  other  mind 
whatever.  He  is  possessed,  but  is  kept  in  unconsciousness,  and  never 
regains  memory  of  what  his  lips  have  uttered  during  his  trance. 

But  let  us  see  whether  we  have  thus  grasped  all  the  trance-phenomena ; 
— whether  something  else  may  not  be  going  on,  which  is  more  truly,  more 
centrally  telepathic. 

.  To  go  back  to  the  earliest  stage  of  telepathic  experience,  we  can  see 
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well  enough  that  the  experimental  process  might  quite  possibly  involve 
two  different  factors.  The  percipient’s  mind  must  somehow  receive  the 
telepathic  impression ; — and  to  this  reception  we  can  assign  no  definite 
physical  correlative  ; — and  also  the  percipient’s  motor  or  sensory  centres 
must  receive  an  excitation ; — which  excitation  may  be  communicated,  for 
aught  we  know,  either  by  his  own  mind  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  the 
agent’s  mind  in  some  direct  way, — which  I  may  call  telergic,  thus  giving  a 
more  precise  sense  to  a  word  which  I  long  ago  suggested  as  a  kind  of 
correlative  to  telepathic.  That  is  to  say,  there  may  even  in  these  appa¬ 
rently  simple  cases  be  first  a  transmission  from  agent  to  percipient  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  then  an  action  on  the  percipient’s  physical  brain, 
of  the  same  type  as  Spirit-possession.  This  action  on  the  physical  brain 
may  be  due  either  to  the  percipient’s  own  spirit,  or  subliminal  self,  or 
else  directly  to  the  agent’s  spirit.  For  I  must  repeat  that  the  phenomena 
of  possession  seem  to  indicate  that  the  extraneous  spirit  acts  on  a  man’s 
organism  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  man’s  own  spirit  habitually 
acts  on  it.  One  must  thus  practically  regard  the  body  as  an  instrument 
upon  which  a  spirit  plays; — an  ancient  metaphor  which  now  seems 
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extreme.  The  percipient  automatist  of  earlier  stages  becomes  no  longer  a 
percipient  but  an  automatist  pure  and  simple, — so  far  as  his  body  is 
concerned, — for  his  whole  brain — not  one  point  alone — seems  now  to  be 
stimulated  and  controlled  by  an  extraneous  spirit,  and  he  is  not  himself 
aware  of  what  his  body  writes  or  utters.  And  meantime  his  spirit, 
partially  set  free  from  the  body,  may  be  purely  percipient; — may  be 
enjoying  that  other  spiritual  form  of  communication  more  completely  than 
in  any  type  of  vision  which  our  description  had  hitherto  reached. 

Ml.  This  point  attained,  another  analogy,  already  mentioned,  will  be 
at  once  recalled.  There  is  another  class  of  phenomena,  besides  telepathy, 
of  which  this  definition  of  possession  at  once  reminds  us.  We  have 
dealt  much  with  secondary  personalities, — with  severances  and  alternations 
affecting  a  man’s  own  spirit,  in  varying  relation  with  his  organism. 
FCicJa  X.’s  developed  secondary  personality,  for  instance  (231  A),  might 
be  defined  as  another  fragment — or  another  synthesis — of  Fdlida’s  spirit 
acting  upon  her  organism  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  original  fragment 
— or  the  primary  synthesis — of  her  spirit  was  wont  to  act  upon  it. 

Plainly,  this  analogy  is  close  enough  to  be'  likely  to  lead  to  practical 
confusion.  On  what  grounds  can  we  base  our  distinctions?  What 
justifies  us  in  saying  that  Fdlida  X.’s  organism  was  controlled  only  by 
another  modification  of  her  own  personality,  but  that  Mrs.  Piper’s  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  George  Pelham  (959)  ?  May  there  not  be  any  amount  of  self- 
suggestion,  colouring  with  the  fictitious  hue  of  all  kinds  of  identities  what 
is  in  reality  no  more  than  an  allotropic  form  of  the  entranced  person 
himself?  Is  even  the  possession  by  the  new  personality  of  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  fresh  knowledge  any  proof  of  spirit-control?  May  not  that 
knowledge  be  gained  (as  by  IAonie  B.,  see  230  A  and  568  A)  clairvoyantly 
or  telepathically,  with  no  intervention  of  any  spirit  other  than  of  living 

Yes,  indeed,  we  must  reply,  there  is  here  a  danger  of  confusion,  there 
is  a  lack  of  any  well-defined  dividing  line.  While  we  must  decide  on 
general  rules,  we  must  also  keep  our  minds  open  to  possible  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

On  the  negative  side,. indeed,  general  rules  will  carry  us  a  good  way. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  ascribe  to  spirit-control  cases  where  no 
new  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  trance  state.  And  this  rule  has  at  once 
an  important  consequence,— a  consequence  which  profoundly  modifies  the 
antique  idea  of  possession.  I  know  of  no  evidence, — reaching  in  any 
way  our  habitual  standard, — either  for  angelic,  for  diabolical,  or  for  hostile 
possession. 

912.  And  here  comes  the  question  :  What  attitude  are  we  to  assume 
to  savage  cases  of  possession  ?  Are  we  to  accept  as  genuine  the  possession 
of  the  Esquimaux,  the  Chinaman, — nay,  of  the  Hebrew  of  old  days  ? 

Chinese  possession  is  a  good  example,  as  described  in  Dr.  Nevius’ 
book  (an  account  of  which  by  Professor  Newbold  I  give  in  912  A). 
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I  agree  with  Professor  Newbold  in  holding  that  no  proof  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  more  in  the  Chinese  cases  than  that  hysterical  duplication 
of  personality  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

A  devil  is  not  a  creature  whose  existence  is  independently  known  to 
science ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  behaviour  of  the  invading  devils  seems 
due  to  mere  self-suggestion.  With  uncivilised  races,  even  more  than 
among  our  own  friends,  we  are  bound  to  insist  on  the  rule  that  there  must 
be  some  supernormal  knowledge  shown  before  we  may  assume  an 
external  influence.  It  may  of  course  be  replied  that  the  character  shown 
by  the  “  devils  ”  was  fiendish  and  actually  hostile  to  the  possessed  person. 
Can  we  suppose  that  the  tormentor  was  actually  a  fraction  of  the 
tormented?  ' 

I  reply  that  such  a  supposition,  so  far  from  being  absurd,  is  supported 
by  well-known  phenomena  both  in  insanity  and  in  mere  hysteria. 

Especially  in  the  Middle  Ages, — amid  powerful  self-suggestions  of  evil 
and  terror, — did  these  quasi-possessions  reach  an  intensity  and  violence 
which  the  calm  and  sceptical  atmosphere  of  the  modern  hospital  checks 
and  discredits.  The  devils  with  terrifying  names  which  possessed  Sceur 
Angeiique  of  Loudun  (see  832  B)  would  at  the  Salp6trihre  under  Charcot 
in  our  days  have  figured  merely  as  stages  of  “  clounisme  ”  and  “  attitudes 
passionelles.” 

And  even  now  these  splits  of  personality  seem  occasionally  to  destroy 
all  sympathy  between  the  normal  individual  and  a  divergent  fraction.  No 
great  sympathy  was  felt  by  L£onie  II.  for  L6onie  I.  (230  A).  And 
Dr.  Morton  Prince’s  case  (234  A)  shows  us  the  _  deepest  and  ablest 
of  ,  the  personalities  of  his  “Miss  Beauchamp,”  positively  spiteful  in  its 
relation  to  her  main  identity. 

Bizarre  though  a  house  thus  divided  against  itself  may  seem,  the 
moral  dissidence  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  moral  discontinuity 
already  observable  in  the  typical  case  of  Mrs.  Newnham  (849  A).  There 
the  secondary  intelligence  was  merely  tricky,  not  malevolent.  But  its 
trickiness  was  wholly  alien  from  Mrs.  Newnham’s  character, — was  some¬ 
thing,  indeed,  which  she  would  have  energetically  repudiated. 

913.  It  seems  therefore, — and  the  analogy  of  dreams  points  in  this  . 
direction  also, — that  our  moral  nature  is  as  easily  split  up  as  our  intellec¬ 
tual  nature,  and  that  we  cannot  be  any  more  certain  that  the  minor  * 
current  of  personality  which  is  diverted  into  some  new  channel  will 
retain  moral  than  that  it  will  retain  intellectual  coherence. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Chinese  devil-possessions.  Dr.  Nevius 
asserts,  though  without  adducing  definite  proof,  that  the  possessing  devils 
sometimes  showed  supernormal  knowledge.  This  is  a  better  argument 
for  their  separate  existence  than  their  fiendish  temper  is ;  but  it  is  not  in 
itself  enough.  The  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  specially 
appropriate  to  the  supposed  informing  spirit.  It  seems  as  though  it  may 
have  depended  upon  heightened  memory,  with  possibly  some  slight  tele- 
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pathic  or  telsesthetic  perception.  Heightened  memory  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  some  hysterical  phases ;  and  even  the  possible  traces  of 
telepathy  (although  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  phenomena,  if 
they  really  occurred)  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  unknown  in  trance  states 
(like  Leonie’s)  where  there  is  no  indication  of  an  invading  spirit. 

Temporary  control  of  the  organism  by  a  widely  divergent  fragment  of 
the  personality,  self-suggested  in  some  dream-like  manner  into  hostility  to 
the  main  mass  of  the  personality,  anc[  perhaps  better  able  than  that 
normal  personality  to  reach  and  manipulate  certain  stored  impressions, — 
or  even  certain  supernormal  influences, — such  will  be  the  formula  to 
which  we  shall  reduce  the  invading  Chinese  devil,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Nevius, — and  probably  the  great  majority  of  supposed  devil-possessions 
of  similar  type. 

The  great  majority,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  not  all.  It  would  indeed 
be  matter  for  surprise  if  such  trance-phenomena  as  those  of  Mrs.  Piper 
and  other  modem  cases  had  appeared  in  the  world  without  previous 
parallel.  Much  more  probable  is  it  that  similar  phenomena  have 
occurred  sporadically  from  the  earliest  times, — although  men  have  not 
had  enough  of  training  to  analyse  them. 

And,  in  fact,  among  the  endless  descriptions  of  trance-phenomena  with 
which  travellers  furnish  us,  there  are  many  which  include  points  so 
concordant  with  our  recent  observations  that  we  cannot  but  attach  some 
weight  to  coincidences  so  wholly  undesigned.1  But  although  this  may  be 
admitted,  I  still  maintain  that  the  only  invaders  of  the  organism  who  have 
as  yet  made  good  their  title  have  been  human,  and  have  been  friendly. 
“  The  devils  of  Loudun  ”  and  the  like  have,  I  repeat,  entirely  failed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  independent  existence.  The  higher  influences  which  inspired 
the  “  Martyrs  of  the  Cevennes  ”  are  not  at  this  distance  of  time  clearly  separ¬ 
able  from  the  inspirations  of  genius.  The  teasing,  mystifying  “  controls  ” 
whom  we  have  encountered  so  often  in  earlier  stages  of  motor  automatisms 
(deceptive  written  messages  and  the  like)  are  perhaps  the  most  puzzling. 
They  suggest — nor  can  we  absolutely  disprove  the  suggestion — a  type  of 
intelligences  inferior  to  human, — animal-like,  and  perhaps  parasitic.  But 
we  have  seen  already  that  for  these  cases  too  a  simpler  explanation  is 
forthcoming.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  teasing  annoyance 
’  to  negative  the  supposition  that  these  controls  are  also  fragments — we  may 

1  One  important  point  of  similarity  is  the  concurrence  in  some  savage  ceremonies 
of  utterance  through  an  invading  spirit  and  travelling  clairvoyance  exercised  meantime 

presumably  with  the  lungs  of  the  medicine-man,  hidden  from  view  in  profound  slumber. 
Then  the  medicine-man  awakes, — and  tells  the  listening  tribe  the  news  which  his  sleep- 
wanderings,  among  gods  or  men,  have  won. 

If  this  indeed  be  thus,  it  fits  in  strangely  with  the  experiences  of  our  modern  seers, — 
with  the  spiritual  interchange  which  takes  place  when  a  discarnate  intelligence  occupies 
the  organism  and  meantime  the  incarnate  intelligence,  temporarily  freed,  awakes  to 
wider  percipience,— in  this  or  in  another  world. 
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call  them  splinters — of  the  man’s  own  split  personality.  His  will  and 
character  may  divide  up  in  manifestation  just  as  his  intellect  may  do. 

914.  Thus  far,  then,  our  field  is  clear,  and  with  this  clearance,  I 
think,  should  vanish  the  somewhat  grim  associations  which  have  gathered 
around  the  word  possession.  In  what  is  now  to  be  described  there 
may  often  be  cause  for  perplexity,  but  I  have  never  seen  cause  for  fear. 
Nay,  how  far  remote  from  fear  is  the  resultant  feeling,  the  sequel  will 

Assuming  then,  as  I  think  we  at  present  may  assume,  that  we  have  to 
deal  only  with  spirits  who  have  been  men  like  ourselves,  and  who  are 
still  animated  by  much  the  same  motives  as  those  which  influence  us,  we 
may  briefly  consider,  on  similar  analogical  grounds,  what  range  of  spirits 
are  likely  to  be  able  to  affect  us,  and  what  difficulties  they  are  likely  to 
find  in  doing  so.  Of  course,  actual  experience  alone  can  decide  this ; 
but  nevertheless  our  expectations  may  be  usefully  modified  if  we  reflect 
beforehand  how  far  such  changes  of  personality  as  we  already  know  can 
suggest  to  us  the  limits  of  these  profounder  substitutions. 

What,  to  begin  with,  do  rve  find  to  be  the  case  as  to  addition  of 
faculty  in  alternating  states  ?  How  far  do  such  changes  bring  with  them 
unfamiliar  powers  ? 

Reference  to  the  recorded  cases  will  show  us  that  existing  faculty  may 
be  greatly  quickened  and  exalted.  There  may  'be  an  increase  both  in 
actual  perception  and  in  power  of  remembering  or  reproducing  what  has 
once  been  perceived.  There  may  be  increased  control  over  muscular 
action, — as  shown,  for.  instance,  in  improved  billiard-playing, — in  the 
secondary  state.  But  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  acquisition — telepathy 
apart — of  any  actual  mass  of  fresh  knowledge, — such  as  a  new  language, 
or  a  Stage  of  mathematical  knowledge  unreached  before.  We  shall  not 
therefore  be  justified  by  analogy  in  expecting  that  an  external  spirit  con¬ 
trolling  an  organism  will  be  able  easily  to  modify  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  speech  in  a  language  previously  unknown.  The  brain  is  used 
as  something  between  a  typewriter  and  a  calculating  machine.  German 
words,  for  instance,  are  not  mere  combinations  of  letters,  but  specific 
formulae ;  they  can  only  seldom  and  with  great  difficulty  be  got  out  of 
a  machine  which  has  not  been  previously  fashioned  for  their  production. 

915.  Consider,  again,  the  analogies  as  to  memory.  In  the  case  of 
alternations  of  personality,  memory  fails  and  changes  in  what  seems  a 
quite  capricious  way.  The  gaps  which  then  occur  recall  (as  I  have  said) 
the  ecmnesia  or  blank  unrecollected  spaces  which  follow  upon  accidents 
to  the  head,  or  upon  crises  of  fever,  when  all  memories  that  belong  to  a 
particular  person  or  to  a  particular  period  of  life  are  clean  wiped  out, 
other  memories  remaining  intact.  Compare,  again,  the  memory  of 
waking  life  which  we  retain  in  dream.  This  too  is  absolutely  capricious  ; 
— I  may  forget  my  own  name  in  a  dream,  and  yet  remember  perfectly 
the  kind  of  chairs  in  my  dining-room.  Or  I  may  remember  the  chairs. 
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but  locate  them  in  some  one  else's  house.  No  one  can  predict  the  kind 
of  confusion  which  may  occur. 

916.  We  hare  also  the  parallel  of  somnambulic  utterance.  In  talking 
with  a  somnambulist,  be  the  somnambulism  natural  or  induced,  we  find 
it  hard  to  get  into  continuous  colloquy  on  our  own  subjects.  To  begin 
with,  he  probably  will  not  speak  continuously  for  long  together.  He 
drops  back  into  a  state  in  which  he  cannot  express  himself  at  all.  And 
when  he  does  talk,  he  is  apt  to  talk  only  on  his  own  subjects ; — to  follow 
out  his  own  train  of  ideas, — interrupted  rather  than  influenced  by  what 
we  say  to  hint.  The  difference  of  state  between  waking  and  sleep  is  in 
many  ways  hard  to  bridge  over. 

We  have  thus  three  parallelisms  which  may  guide  and  limit  our 
expectations.  From  the  parallelism  of  possession  with  split  personalities 
we  may  infer  that  a  possessing  spirit  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  inspire 
into  the  recipient  brain  ideas  or  words  of  very  unfamiliar  type.  From 
the  parallelism  of  possession  with  dream  we  may  infer  that  the  memory 
of  the  possessing  spirit  may  be  subject  to  strange  omissions  and  con¬ 
fusions.  From  the  parallelism  with  somnambulism  we  may  infer  that 
colloquy  between  a  human  observer  and  the  possessing  spirit  is  not 
likely  to  be  full  or  free,  but  rather  to  be  hampered  by  difference  of  state, 
and  abbreviated  by  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  psychical  contact  for 
long  together. 

917.  And  here  observe  how  different  is  the  form  our  expectations 
will  gradually  assume  from  the  commonplace — or  even  from  the  poetic — 
notion  of  what  communication  with  the  dead  is  likely  to  be,  if  it  can  take 
place  at  all.  We  now  expect  to  have  to  do,  not  with  a  voice  “  monotonous 
and  hollow  like  a  ghost’s,  denouncing  judgment  ”  ; — but  rather  with  a 
voice  incoherent  and  fugitive,  like  the  voice  of  a  sleeper  ; — with  memories 
broken  and  arbitrary,  like  the  memories  of  a  dream. 

And  similarly  as  to  what  the  voice  is  to  tell  us.  We  have  no  reason 
for  anticipating  either  “judgment”  or  high  revelation.  We  feel  pretty 
sure,  indeed,  that  there  will  be  no  ideas  expressed  which  much  transcend 
the  automatist’s  habitual  range.  And,  moreover,  on  the  principle  of 
continuity  which  has  guided  us  throughout  this  work,  we  cannot  assume 
that  the  departed  spirit  has  already  gained  any  vast  increment  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

Whatever  his  new  opportunities,  we  feel  that  his  own  capacity  for 
learning  may  not  have  undergone  any  sudden  change.  We  can  hardly 
at  first  expect  from  him  much  more  than  some  such  account  of  his  new 
state  as  may  be  intelligible  to  our  material  conceptions. 

This,  I  say,  is  what  we  who  are  prepared  by  these  previous  studies 
are  likely  to  expect.  And  I  shall  presently  show  that  this  is  very  much 
what  we  actually  find.  The  expectations  of  the  ordinary  public,  however, 
as  seen  both  in  fiction,  and  in  the  disappointed  comments  with  which  our 
actual  results  are  greeted,  are  of  very  different  scope. 
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918.  There  are  three  strong  currents  of  expectation  of  which  we  find 
constant  traces,  but  with  which  the  phenomena  do  not  comply.  The 
failure  of  compliance;  indeed,  leads  to  indifference  or  even  to  ridicule. 

(1.)  There  is  the  orthodox  or  traditional  line  of  expectation.  This 
leads  people  to  expect  an  immediate  vision  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  angels 
or  devils ;  or  some  marked  and  definite  division  of  good  and  evil  souls ; 
— or  at  least  some  foresight  of  the  Last  Judgment.  There  is  not,  however, 
so  far  as. I  know,  any  confirmation  at  all,  from  apparitions  or  messages,  of 
any  of  these  anticipations. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  this  negative  evidence  is  the  absence, 
in  well-attested  cases,  of  any  mention  of  evil  spirits  other  than  human.1 
The  belief  in  devils  has  played  an  enormous  part  in  almost  all  human 
creeds,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  strong  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
persons  with  whom  communication  has  been  held.  Unhappy  figures 
have  been  seen ;  regret  and  remorse  have  been  expressed.  But  of  evil  ■ 
spirits  other  than  human  there  is  no  news  whatever. 

Here  is  a  definite  case  in  which  I  venture  to  hope  that  theological 
dogma  will  be  insensibly  modified  by  fresh  information,  and  that  an  error 
which  has  caused  much  misery  will  cease  to  trouble  mankind. 

(2.)  The  strain  of  religious  anticipation  merges  gradually  into  what  I 
have  called  the  romantic.  Men  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  apparition 
or  message  of  a  departed  friend  is  a  special  privilege ; — directly  granted 
by  Providence,  or  won  in  some  way  by  strength  of  affection.  In  actual 
experience  we  find  that  although  affection  may  help  by  inspiring  the  wish 
to  communicate,  the  power  is  something  quite  independent  of  affection ; — 
something  which  love  may  lack  and  indifference  possess.  Nay,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  any  act  of  will  need  be  involved  in  the  apparition, 
which  may  very  probably  occur  in  automatic  fashion. 

This  has  been  made  a  subject  of  ridicule, — as  though  it  were  a 
meaningless  thing  that  B  should  appear  to  A  who  cares  nothing  about 
him.  Of  course  the  meaning  belongs  to  the  realm  of  science,  not  of 
romance. 

(3.)  Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  common  notion  that  messages  from 
the  next  world  ought  to  subserve  some  practical  purpose  in  this.  In  fact, 
such  a  result  seldom  occurs  :  and  its  absence  has  been  a  frequent  ground 
for  doubting  or  deriding  the  message.  Yet  the  coarseness  of  such  a  view 
hardly  needs  exposition. 

919.  The  foregoing  remarks  may,  I  hope,  have  prepared  the  reader 
to  consider  the  problems  of  possession  with  the  same  open-mindedness 
which  has  been  needed  for  the  study  of  previous  problems  attacked  in  the 
present  work.  I  have  shown  indeed  that  this  new  .problem  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  sequence  or  development  of  the  old.  I  have 
shown  that  in  the  movements  or  utterances  of  the  possessed  organism  we 
have  motor  automatism  carried  to  its  furthest  stage ;  that  in  the  incursion 

1  See  Chapter  VII.,  section  763. 
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of  the  possessing  spirit  we  have  telepathic  invasion  achieving  its  com- 
pletest  victory.  And  I  have  uttered,  too,  an  initial  warning  against 
certain  misconceptions  which  have  in  past  time  deterred  men  from 
serious  study  of  the  messages  received  through  such  channels. 

It  is  time,  then,  to  proceed  to  the  actual  evidence,  to  detail  the 
various  proofs  which  we  h%ve  as  yet  collected  to  show  that  such  possession 
has  in  fact  occurred.  •  When  this  shall  have  been  done,  we  must  again 
look  round  us; — and  we  shall  find  that  in  describing  this  complete  or 
“  mediumistic  ”  form  of  trance,  we  have  opened  up  analogies  with  other 
forms  of  trance  also,  which  will  be  discerned  as  elements  in  a  continuous 
and  mutually  corroborative  chain  of  psychological  facts. 

920.  Yet  there  must  needs  be  one  more  delay.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  possession  which  must  be  explained  before  we  can  go  further; — 
involving  a  group  of  phenomena  which  have  in  various  ways  done  much 
to  confuse  and  even  to  retard  our  main  inquiry,  but  which,  when  properly 
placed  and  understood,  are  seen  to  form  an  inevitable  part  of  any  scheme 
which  strives  to  discover  the  influence  of  unseen  agencies  in  the  world  we 


In  our  discussion  of  all  telepathic  and  other  supernormal  influence  I 
have  thus  far  regarded  it  mainly  from  the  psychological  and  not  from  the 
physical  side.  I  have  spoken  as  though  the  field  of  supernormal  action 
has  been  always  the  metetherial  world.  Yet  true  as  this  dictum  may  be 
in  its  deepest  sense,  it  cannot  represent  the  whole  truth  “  for  beings  such 
as  we  are,  in  a  world  like  the  present.”  For  us  every  psychological  fact 
has  (so  far  as  we  know)  a  physical  side ;  and  metetherial  events,  to  be 
perceptible  to  us,  must  somehow  affect  the  world  of  matter. 

In  sensory  and  motor  automatisms,  then,  we  see  effects,  supernormally 
initiated,  upon  the  world  of  matter. 

Imprimis,  of  course,  and  in  ordinary  life  our  own  spirits  (their 
existence  once  granted)  affect  our  own  bodies  and  are  our  standing 
examples  of  spirit  affecting  matter.  Next,  if  a  man  receives  a  telepathic 
impact  from  another  incarnate  spirit  which  causes  him  to  see  a  phantasmal 
figure,  that  man’s  brain  has,  we  may  suppose,  been  directly  affected  by 
his  own  spirit  rather  than  by  the  spirit  of  tjte  distant  friend.  But  it  may 


the  percipient’s  own  spirit  carries  out ;  and  in  moti 
develop  into  possession,  there  are  indications,  as  ! 
out,  that  the  influence  of  the  agent’s  spirit  is  telergn 
and  that  we  have  extraneous  spirits  influencing 
organism.  That  is .  to  say,  they  are  producing  mov' 
even  though  that  matter  be  organised  matter 
molecular. 

921.  So  soon  as  this  fact  is  grasped, — and  i 
grasped  by  those  who  have  striven  to  establish  a 
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between  spiritual  influence  on  our  spirits  and  spiritual  influence  on  the 
material  world, — we  shall  naturally  be  prompted  to  inquire  whether  inor¬ 
ganic  matter  as  well  as  organic  ever  shows  the  agency  of  extraneous  spirits 
upon  it.  The  reply  which  first  suggests  itself  is,  of  course,  in  the  negative. 
We  are  constantly  dealing  with  inorganic  matter,  and  no  hypothesis  of 
spiritual  influence  exerted  on  such  matter  is  negjed  to  explain  our  experi¬ 
ments.  But  this  is  a  rough  general  statement,  hardly  likely  to  cover 
phenomena  so  rare  and  fugitive  as  many  of  those  with  which  in  this 
inquiry'  we  deal.  Let  us  begin,  so  to  say,  at  the  other  end ;  not  with  the 
broad  experience  of  life,  but  with  the  delicate  and  exceptional  cases  of 
possession  of  which  we  have  lately  been  speaking. 

Suppose  that  a  discarnate  spirit,  in  temporary  possession  of  a  living 
organism,  is  impelling  it  to  motor  automatisms.  Can  we  say  a  priori 
what  the  limits  of  such  automatic  movements  of  that  organism  are  likely 
to  be,  in  the  same  way  as  we  can  say  what  the  limits  of  any  of  its  voluntary 
movements  are  likely  to  be?  May  not  this  extraneous  spirit  get  more 
motor  power  out  of  the  organism  than  the  waking  man  himself  can  get 
out  of  it?  It  would  not  surprise  us,  for  example,  if  the  movements  in 
trance  showed  increased  concentration  ;  if  a  dynamometer  (for  instance) 
was  more  forcibly  squeezed  by  the  spirit  acting  through  the  man  than  by 
the  man  himself.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  one  would  imagine 
that  a  spirit  possessing  me  could  use  my  vital  force  more  skilfully  than 
I  could  use  it  myself? 

I  do  not  know  how  my  will  moves  my  arm ;  but  I  know  by  experience 
that  my  will  generally  moves  only  my  arm  and  what  my  arm  can  touch ; — 
whatever  objects  are  actually  in  contact  with  the  “  protoplasmic  skeleton  ” 
which  represents  the  life  of  my  organism.  Yet  I  can  sometimes  move 
objects  not  in  actual  contact,  as  by  melting  them  with  the  heat  or  (in  the 
dry  air  of  Colorado)  kindling  them  with  the  electricity,  which  my 
fingers  emit.  I  see  no  very  definite  limit  to  this  power.  I  do  not  know 
all  the  forms  of  energy  which  my  fingers  might,  under  suitable  training, 

922.  And  now  suppose  that  a  possessing  spirit  can  use  my  organism 
more  skilfully  than  I  can.  Mgy  he  not  manage  to  emit  from  that  organism 
some  energy  which  can  visibly  move  ponderable  objects  not  actually  in 
contact  with  my  flesh  ?  That  would  be  a  phenomenon  of  possession  not 
very  unlike  its  other  phenomena ; — and  it  would  be  telekinesis. 

By  that  word  (due  to  M.  Aksakoff)  it  is  convenient  to  describe  what 
have  been  called  “  the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism,”  as  to  whose 
existence  as  a  reality,  and  not  as  a  system  of  fraudulent  pretences,  fierce 
controversy  has  raged  for  half  a  century,  and  is  still  raging. 

My  own  method  of  dealing  with  this  thorny  subject  in  this  book  will 
be  as  follows : — I  have  first  indicated,  in  the  pages  just  preceding,  that 
telekinetic  phenomena  can  be  fitted,  with  no  manifest  illogicality,  into 
that  conception  of  possession  which  forms  the  most  advanced  point  to 
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which  out  evidence  leads  us.  I  shall  next  feel  bound  to  utter  an  earnest 
warning  against  the  fraud  and  folly  which  have  gathered  with  exceptional 
thickness  round  this  special  group  of  phenomena.  I  shall  then  refer  to 
certain  phenomena  of  telekinesis,  in  cases,  where  they  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  psychological  phenomena  which  I  consider  as  my  more 
especial  field.  And  finally  in  a  long  Appendix  (926  A),  I  shall  set  forth 
a  “  Scheme  of  Vital  Faculty  ”  which  will  suggest  some  possible  parallels 
between  the  operations  of  the  supraliminal  self,  the  subliminal  self,  and  the 
possessing  spirit. 

923.  Along  this  line,  as  I  believe,  we  reach  important  truths ; — and 
truths  entirely  concordant  with  the  psychological  evidence  of  preceding 
chapters.  And  yet  it  is  with  a  half-reluctant  feeling  that  I  admit  the 
topic  into  this  work.  So  sorely  needed  here  is  the  word  of  warning  of 
which  I  have  spoken ; — so  humiliating  is  the  confession  which  must  be 
made  of  the  fraud  and  folly  which  have  made  of  spiritualism  a  kind  of 
by-word  in  scientific  circles  ; — which  have  presented  the  very  men  who  have 
obtained  the  first  inkling  of  momentous  truths  in  the  guise  of  a  credulous 
sect,  preyed  upon  by  a  specially  repulsive  group  of  impostors.  The  fact 
is,  that  just  here,  and  not  earlier,  we  reach  the  points  where  the  enormous 
issues,  which  have  in  truth  underlain  each  stage  and  step  in  our  long 
inquiry,  become  conspicuous  to  the  ordinary  mind.  We  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly  pass  from  speculations  and  experiments  on  which  the  public  look 
with  the  indifference  which  they  feel  for  philosophy  to  speculations  and 
experiments  on  which  they  look  with  the  interest  which  they  feel  in  the 
religious  dogmas  which  are  to  decide  their  own  future.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  public  interested  has  been  a  very  wide  one.  It  has  indeed 
been  wide  enough,  as  I  have  said,  to  foster  and  support  a  particularly 
detestable  group  of  charlatans;  but  it  has  not  been  wide  enough,  or 
earnest  enough,  to  compile  any  considerable  mass  of  careful  experiment. 
I  conjectured  in  a  previous  chapter  that  not  a  hundred  men,  at  the 
ordinary  professional  level,  had  up  till  now  made  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  the  main  intellectual  business  of  their  lives.  If 
for  hypnotism  we  substitute  these  “  phenomena  of  spiritualism  ”  the  list  of 
serious  students  might  probably  be  reduced  to  fifty. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  the  scantiness  of  efficient  investigators  of  these 
problems,  in  view  of  the  objection  often  made  to  the  lack  of  progress  in 
the  difficult  task.  Outside  some  comparatively  small  group  the  number 
of  spiritists  rather  resemble  that  multitude  of  indiscriminate  givers  who, 
in  the  days  of  haphazard  charity,  encouraged  impostors,  and  brought 
philanthropy  into  contempt. 

Confronted  with  these  evils,  the  early  members  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  had  a  painful  and  invidious  task  to  perform.  They 
had  to  repress  where  they  would  fain  have  stimulated ;  to  act  as  detec¬ 
tives  where  they  would  fain  have  acted  as  benefactors ;  to  pass  judgment 
on  men  whose  charitable  impulses  were  as  pure  and  ardent  as  their  own. 
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Only  through  the  seeming  sternness  of  such  training  could  the  public  learn 
to  help  the  miserable  without  fostering  the  impostors. 

The  parallel  at  which  I  am  pointing  here  is  obvious  enough ;  but  in 
the  realm  of  psychical  research — as  indeed  in  the  realm  of  almsgiving — 
that  needed  lesson  has  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  acquired.  I  propose 
to  indicate  in  Appendices  (923  A  and  B)  sony  of  the  work  which  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  done  in  exposing  and  guarding  against 
fraud  arid  credulity;  and  I  further  refer  my  readers  to  a  forthcoming  book 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Podmore,  in  which  the  imposture  which 
has  dogged  so-called  “  Modern  Spiritualism  ”  from  its  inception  will  be 
exposed  with  a  distinctness  which  needs  must  be  salutary ; — even  though 
in  a  history  so  complex  it  be  always  possible  that  more  intimate  knowledge 
might  have  modified  judgment  on  one*or  other  detail.1 

924.  This  serious  warning  given,  I  may  pursue  my  task  of  describing 
that  most  interesting  of  supernormal '  phenomena  1  which  we  term  Pos¬ 
session  ; — a  phenomenon  to  which  the  telekinesis  which  has  often’accom- 
panied  it  lends  an  additional  element  of  attractive  mystery.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  that  interest,  that  mystery,  which  has  attracted  the  fraudulent 
imitations  of  which  I  have  spoken  ; — and  which  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  while  to  contrive  except  for  some  phenomena  thus  strongly  mani¬ 
festing  spiritual  presence  and  spiritual  power. 

Tliis  persistent  simulation  of  telekinesis  has,  naturally  enough,  in¬ 
spired  persistent  doubt  as  to  its  genuine  occurrence  even  in  cases  where 
simulation  has  been  carefully  guarded  against,  or  is  antecedently  improb¬ 
able.  Important  though  the  phenomenon  is,  it  is  not  so  intimately  linked 
with  my  own  general  thesis  in  this  work  as  to  render  it  needful  for  me  to 
review  its  whole  history  in  detail.  I  deal  with  it  only  where  it  comes 
immediately  before  me  as  an  element  in  spirit-possession ; — especially 
noticeable  in  the  two  important  cases  of  D.  D.  Home  and  of  W. 
Stainton  Moses. 

And  recognising,  as  I  do,  that  telekinesis — like  the  simpler  motor 
automatisms  of  which  it  forms  the  extreme  term — reaches  in  cases  of 
possession  its  maximum  intensity,  I  feel  bound  (if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  analogical  completeness)  to  show  that,  like  other  motor  auto¬ 
matisms,  telekinesis  has  appeared  occasionally  at  earlier  stages,  although 
needing  the  free  play  of  a  possessed  organism  to  develop  itself  to  the  full. 

925.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  telekinesis  is 
due  to  spiritual  action.  Rather  we  may  begin  by  regarding  it  as  a 
form  of  motor  automatism,  initiated  by  the  subliminal  self.  I  believe 
that  there  is  sometimes  an  element  of  telekinesis  in  such  common 
phenomena  as  table-tilting  and  automatic  writing  with  planchette  or  even 
with  pencil  (<t^.  in  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  and  Mrs.  Newnham’s  experiments, 
see  861,  862,  and  849  A). 
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We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  that  any  such  slight  and  obscure  admix¬ 
ture  of  telekinesis  can  be  sifted  out  from  an  act  of  motor  automatism 
in  any  evidential  form.  But  from  my  point  of  view  this  kind  of 
evidential  difficulty  is  pretty  sure  to  occur,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
supernormal  movement.  If  that  movement  could  be  started  with  equal 
ease  from  any  given  point.in  space,  and  in  any  direction,  we  might  fairly 
expect  that  such  points  would  be  chosen,  and  such  movements  performed, 
as  gave  the  best  evidence  of  the  movement’s  independence  of  ordinary 
human  agency.  But  the  telekinetic  force,  in  my  view,  is  generally  (I  do 
not  say  always)  a  mere  extension  to  a  short  distance  from  the  sensitive’s 
organism  of  a  small  part  of  his  ordinary  muscular  power.  It  even  seems 
to  tend  to  simulate  that  ordinary  action ; — much  as  other  supernormal 
exercises  of  faculty  follow,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  modes  in  which  normal 
faculty  operates. 

So  gradual,  so  inconspicuous,  are  the  beginnings  of  telekinesis; — 
which  presently  develop,  no  doubt,  into  something  which  we  can  no 
longer  ascribe  to  any  hyperboulic  activities  of  the  subliminal  self.  It 
develops,  indeed,  in  two  directions, — into  messages  and  into  marvels. 
Genuine  raps,  or  percussive  sounds,  are  rare  (see  925  A),  nor  is  it  possible 
by  mere  description  of  the  noises  to  prove  their  genuineness  in  any  given 
case,  unmistakable  and  inimitable  though  they  are  when  actually  heard. 
But  with  one  sensitive  known  intimately  to  me, — the  lady  described  as 
Miss  A.  (see  859), — raps  have  occurred  (as  I  know  both  by  actually 
hearing  them  and  by  abundant  attestation)  as  a  means  of  attracting 
attention  under  many  circumstances,  and  of  conveying  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  all  kinds ; — from  such  dicta  as  subliminal  perception  might 
furnish  up  to  evidential  messages  ascribed  to  deceased  persons. 

Midway  between  the  raps  which  spell  out  messages  and  the  sheer 
marvels  which  may  be  performed  “  to  show  spirit-power  ”  come  the 
various  displacements  of  objects,  &c.,  which  are  attested  as  coinciding 
(like  veridical  phantasms)  with  moments  of  death  or  crisis  (see,  e.g.,  case 
III.  in  716  C), — or  merely  as  testifying  to  presences, — as  of  a  dear  friend 
recently  dead. 

926.  Thus  much  it  was  needful  to  say  in  order  to  make  certain 
cases  of  possession  soon  to  be  cited  intelligible  to  the  reader,  but  I 
should  not  have  deferred  my  mention  of  telekinesis  to  this  point  in  my 
book  had  I  intended  to  deal  with  these  physical  phenomena  as  fully  as 
with  the  psychical  phenomena  which  I  endeavour  to  expound  and  in 
some  measure  to  connect  and  correlate. 

While  believing  absolutely  in  the  occurrence  of  telekinetic  pheno¬ 
mena,  I  yet  hold  that  it  would  be  premature  to  press  them  upon  my 
reader’s  belief,  or  to  introduce  them  as  an  integral  part  of  my  general 
expository  scheme.  From  one  point  of  view,  their  detailed  establishment, 
as  against  the  theory  of  fraud,  demands  an  expert  knowledge  of  conjuring 
and  other  arts  which  I  cannot  claim  to  possess.  From  another  point  of 
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view,  their  right  comprehension  must  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
relations  between  matter  and  ether  such  as  is  now  only  dimly  adum¬ 
brated  by  the  most  recent  discoveries ; — for  instance,  discoveries  as  to 
previously  unsuspected  forms  of  radiation. 

In  a  long  Appendix,  viz.,  “  Scheme  of  Vital  Faculty  ”  (926  A) — 
originally  written  with  reference  to  the  manifestations  through  Mr.  Stainton 
Moses — I  have  tried  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  inquiries ;  to  indicate ‘in 
what  directions  a  better  equipped  exploration  may  hereafter  reap  rich 
reward.  Even  that  tentative  sketch,  perhaps,  may  have  been  too  am¬ 
bitious  for  my  powers  in  the  present  state  not  only  of  my  own,  but  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  in  the  text  of  this  chapter  I  shall  allude  to 
telekinetic  phenomena  only  where  unavoidable, — owing  to  their  inmixture 
into :  phenomena  more  directly  psychological, — and  in  the  tone  of  the 
historian  rather  than  of  the  scientific  critic.  As  a  matter  of  history  I 
shall  give  in  926  B  references  to  the  best  extant  accounts  of  telekinetic 


927.  The  way  has  now  been  so  far  cleared  for  our  cases  of  Possession 
that  at  least  the  principal  phenomena  claimed  have  been  (I  hope)  made 
intelligible,  and  shown  to  be  concordant  with  other  phenomena  already 
described  and  attested.  It  will  be  best,  however,  to  consider  first  some 
of  the  more  rudimentary  cases  before  going  on  to  our  own  special  instances 
of  possession, — those  of  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  or  Mrs.  Piper. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  both  from  what  I  have  witnessed  myself  and 
from  the  reports  of  others,  that  occasional  phenomena  of  ecstasy  or  posses¬ 
sion  are  not  infrequent  in  some  family  circles  or  groups  of  intimate  friends 
(see,  eg.,  the  case  of  Mr.  O.  in  927  A). 

The  persons  concerned,  however,  generally  do  not  realise  the  import¬ 
ance  of  accurate'  records ;  in  some  cases  the  manifestations  are  sporadic 
in  character  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  detailed  investigation ;  and 
often  the  very  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  has  been  sedulously  con¬ 
cealed  from  all  outside  the  circle.  Sometimes  the  sacredness  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  has  been  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  concealment, 
or  the  tendency  to  trance  on  the  part  of  the  “  sensitive  ”  has  been  regarded 
as  a  calamity,  to  be  checked  and  prohibited  as  though  it  were  a  distressing 

There  are  further  occasional  cases  of  the  frankly  “mediumistic”  type 
(of  which  I  give  examples  in  927  B  and  C).  But  the  problems  involved 
are  so  complicated,  and  the  main  question — that  of  the  agency  of  dis- 
camate  spirits  in  the  matter — is  so  difficult  of  determination,  that  no 
1  The  asterisks  indicate  the  end  of  the  part  of  this  Chapter  which  was  consecutively 
composed  by  the  author.  See  Preface.  The  rest  of  the  Chapter  consists  chiefly  of 
fragments  written  by  him  at  different  times.  In  putting  these  together,  the  Editors  felt 
it  desirable  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original  form  and  to  present  as  much 
of  the  material  as  was  complete  in  itself,  at  the  risk  of  some  lack  of  transition  and  even 
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collection  of  such  fragmentary  material  could  be  of  much  service  to  us  in 
our  present  inquiry  unless  perhaps  to  indicate  that  the  fully-developed 
cases  belong,  after  ali,  to  a  not  uncommon  type. 

928.  We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no  great  gulf  between  the 
sudden  incursions,  the  rapid  messages  of  the  dead,  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar,  and  incursions  so  intimate,  messages  so  prolonged,  as  to 
lay  claim  to  a  name  more  descriptive  than  that  of  motor  automatisms. 

And  similarly  no  line  of  absolute  separation  can  be  drawn  between 
the  brief  psychical  excursions  previously  described,  and  those  more  pro¬ 
longed  excursions  of  the  spirit  which  I  would  group  under  the  name  of 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  book  I  have  naturally  dwelt  rather  on  the 
evidence  for  supernormal  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  on  the  methods 
of  such  acquisition,  and  my  present  discussion  must  needs  be  restricted  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  same  way.  We  must,  however,  attempt  some  pro¬ 
visional  scheme  of  classification,  though  recognising  that  the  difficulties  of 
interpretation  which  I  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV.  (section  419),  when 
endeavouring  to  distinguish  between  telepathy  and  telaesthesia,  meet  us 
again  in  dealing  with  possession  and  ecstasy.  We  may  not,  that  is,  be 
able  to  say',  as  regards  a  particular  manifestation,  whether  it  is  an  instance 
of  incipient  possession,  or  incipient  ecstasy,  or  even  whether  the  organism 
is  being  "  controlled  ”  directly  by  some  extraneous  spirit  or  by  its  own 
incarnate  spirit  It  is  from  the  extreme  cases  that  we  form  our  categories. 
But  now  that  we  have  reached  some  conception  of  what  is  involved  in 
ecstasy  and  possession,  we  can  interpret  some  earlier  cases  in  this  new 
light.  Such  experiences,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Mr.  Mamtchitch  (714), 
Miss  Conley  (721),  Madame  X.  (833),  and  Miss  A.  (859  A),  suggest  a 
close  kinship  to  the  more  developed  cases  of  Mr.  Moses  and  Mrs.  Piper. 

929.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  clear  that  no  control  of  any  dis- 
carnate  spirit  is  involved,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  like  incipient 
possession  by  the  subliminal  self  or  incarnate  spirit.  From  this  point 
of  shew  the  following  incident — recorded,  it  will  be  observed,  on  the 
day  of  its  occurrence — is  of  undoubted  psychological  interest.  If  it  is 
not  a  case  of  thought-transference  from  Miss  C.  to  Mrs.  Luther  (possibly 
between  their  subliminal  selves  during  sleep),  we  must  assume  that  a 
very'  remarkable  recrudescence  of  latent  memory  occurred  to  the  latter 
independently,  at  the  same  time  that  a  similar  though  less  remarkable 
revival  of  memory  occurred  to  the  former.  But  I  introduce  the  case  here 
simply  as  suggestive  of  the  momentary  domination  of  the  subliminal  over 
the  supraliminal  self.  The  account  is  quoted  from  the  Journal  S.P.R., 
vol.  v.  p.  253.  Professor  Luther  writes  : — 

Hartford,  Conn.,  March  2nd,  1S92. 

.  .  .  Miss  C.  is  often  in  my  study  and  consults  my  books  freely,  so  that 

her  dream  was  not  remarkable.  The  dream  of  Mrs.  L.  (my  wife)  was  also 
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ordinary  in  character.  The  coincidence  in  time  of  the  dreams  may  have 
been  merely  a  coincidence.  But  that  after  these  occurrences  Mrs.  L.  should 
suddenly,  without  the-  least  premeditation  and  without  hesitation,  take  the 
right  book  and  open  it  at  the  right  page  with  the  certainty  of  a  somnambulist, 
seems  to  me  strange.  ... 

These  events  took  place  yesterday,  last  night,  and  this  morning. 

F.  S.  Luther 

(Prof.  Math.,  Trinity  College). 

Mrs.  L.  and  Miss  C.  live  at  the  same  hotel  and  meet  daily.  Miss  C.  is 
engaged  in  writing  an  essay  upon  Emerson,  and  expresses  to  Mrs.  L.  her  wish 
to  obtain  some  particulars  as  to  Emerson’s  private  life.  Mrs.  L.  regrets  that 
she  has  no  book  treating  of  the  subject.  During  the  night  following  this  con¬ 
versation  Mrs.  L.  dreams  of  handing  Miss  C.  a  book  containing  an  article  such 
as  is  desired,  and  Miss  C.  dreams  of  telling  Mrs.  L.  that  she  had  procured  just 
the  information  which  she  had  been  looking  for.  Each  lady  relates  to  tire  other 
her  dream  when  they  meet  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  L.  returns  to 
her  room,  and,  while  certainly  not  consciously  thinking  of  Emerson,  suddenly 
finds  in  her  mind  the  thought,  “  There  is  the  book  which  Miss  C.  needs.”  She 
goes  directly  to  a  bookcase,  takes  down  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Century  Magazine ,  and 
opens  immediately  at  the  article,  “  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Emerson.” 
Mrs.  L.  had  undoubtedly  read  this  article  in  1879,  but  she  had  never  studied 
Emerson  or  his  works,  nor  had  she  made  any  special  effort  to  assist  Miss  C.  in 
her  search,  though  feeling  a  friend’s  interest  in  the  proposed  essay. 

After  receiving  the  book  and  hearing  how  it  was  selected,  Miss  C.  relates 
her  dream  more  fully,  it  appearing  that  she  had  seemed  to  be  standing  in  front 
of  Mrs.  L.’s  shelves  with  a  large,  illustrated  book  in  her  hands,  and  that  in  the 
book  was  something  about  Emerson. 

Still  later  it  is  found  that  Miss  C.  had  actually  noticed  the  article  in  question 
while  actually  in  the  position  reproduced  in  her  dream.  This,  however,  liad 
happened  about  a  month  previous  to  the  events  just  narrated,  and  before  she 
had  thought  of  looking  up  authorities  as  to  Emerson,  so  that  she  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  occurrence  and  the  article.  Neither  did  she,  at  that  time,  cal] 
Mrs.  L.’s  attention  to  the  article,  or  mention  Emerson. 

According  to  the  best  information  attainable,  Miss  C.  was  not  thinking  of 
her  essay  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  L.  felt  the  sudden  impulse  to  take  down  a 
certain  book.  And  perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  the  volume  is  one  of  a 
complete  set  of  the  Century  variously  disposed  upon  Mrs.  L.’s  shelves. 

(This  account  is  signed  by  Professor  Luther,  Mrs.  L.,  and  Miss  C.] 

930.  Of  special  interest  are  a  few  cases  where  the  actual  mechanism 
of  some  brief  communication  from  the  spiritual  world  seems  to  suggest  and 
lead  up  to  the  mechanism  which  we  shall  afterwards  describe  either  as 
ecstasy  or  as  possession. 

I  give  first  a  case  which  suggests  such  knowledge  as  may  be  learnt  in 
ecstasy ; — as  though  a  message  had  been  communicated  to  a  sleeper  during 
some  brief  excursion  into  the  spiritual  world, — which  message  was  remem¬ 
bered  for  a  few  moments,  in  symbolic  form,  and  then  rapidly  forgotten,  as 
the  sleeper  returned  fully  into  the  normal  waking  state.  What  is  to  be 
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noted  is  that  the  personality  of  sleep  to  which  I  attribute  the  spiritual 
excursion,  seems  at  first  to  have  been  “controlling”  the  awakened 
organism.  In  other  words,  Professor  Thoulet  was  partially  entranced  or 
possessed  by  his  own  spirit  or  subliminal  self. 

I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  503-5,  a  translation  of 
the  original  account  of  the  case  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Psychiques 
(September-October  1891). 

Professor  Thoulet  writes  to  Professor  Richet  as  follows  : — 


April  17  tk,  1891. 

.  .  .  During  the  summer  of  1867,  I  was  officially  the  assistant,  but  in  reality 
the  friend,  in  spite  of  difference  in  age,  of  M.  F.,  a  former  officer  in  the  navy, 
who  had  gone  into  business.  We  were  trying  to  set  on  foot  again  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  an  old  sulphur  mine  at  Rivanazzaro,  near  Voghera,  in  Piedmont, 
which  had  been  long  abandoned  on  account  of  a  falling  in. 


six  lines  of  it,  and  I  had  read  more  than  two  of  them.  Then,  becoming  aware 
of  our  rather  incorrect  costume,  M.  F.  and  I  began  to  laugh,  and  went  back  to 


Two  or  three  days  after  I  left  for  Torde  ;  I  tried  in  vain  to  remember  the 
rest  of  the  telegram  ;  I  went  on  to  Turin,  and  eight  or  ten  days  after  my  dream 
I  received  the  following  telegram  from  M.  F.,  “  Come  directly,  you  were  right.” 

I  returned  to  Rivanazzaro  and  M.  F.  showed  me  a  telegram  which  he  had 
received  the  evening  before;  I  recognised  it  as  the  one  I  had  seen  in  my 
dream ;  the  beginning  was  exactly  what  I  had  written,  and  the  end,  which  was 
exactly  like  my  drawing,  enabled  me  to  read  again  the  words  which  I  saw  again. 
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Please  remark  that  the  confinement  had  taken  place  the  evening  before,  and 
therefore  the  fact  was  not  that  I,  being  in  Italy,  had  seen  a  telegram  which 
already  existed  in  France— this  I  might  with  some  difficulty  have  understood — 
but  that  I  had  seen  it  ten  days  before  it  existed  or  could  have  existed ;  since 
the  event  it  announced  had  not  yet  taken  place.  I  have  turned  this  phenomenon 
over  in  my  memory  and  reasoned  about  it  many  times,  trying  to  explain  it,  to 
connect  it  with  something,  with  a  previous  conversation,  with  some  mental 
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doctor  on  the  spot  said  no  bones  were  broken,  but  perfect  rest  would  be 
needful,  with  my  arm  in  a  sling.  Sketching,  of  course,  was  impossible,  and 
with  neither  books,  newspapers,  nor  letters  1  felt  my  inactivity  keenly. 

It  must  have  been  on  my  third  or  fourth  night,  and  about  the  middle  of  it, 
when  I  awoke,  as  it  seemed  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  saying,  “  I  know  I 
have  lost  my  dearest  little  May.”  Another  voice,  which  I  in  no  way  recog¬ 
nised,  answered,  “  No ,  not  May,  but  your  youngest  boy." 

The  distinctness  and  solemnity  of  the  voice  made  such  a  distre^ing  impres¬ 
sion  upon  me  that  I  slept  no  more.  I  got  up  at  daybreak,  and  went  out, 
noticing  for  the  first  time  telegraph-poles  and  wires. 

Without  delay  I  communicated  with  the  postmaster  at  Naples,  and  by  next 
boat  received  two  letters  from  home.  I  opened  them  according  to  dates  out¬ 
side.  The  first  told  me  that  my  youngest  boy  was  taken  suddenly  ill;  the 
second,  that  he  was  dead. 

Neither  on  his  account  nor  on  that  of  any  of  my  family  had  I  any  cause  for 
uneasiness.  All  were  quite  well  on  my  taking  leave  of  them  so  lately.  My 
impression  ever  since  has  been  that  the  time  of  the  death  coincided  as  nearly 
as  we  could  judge  with  the  time  of  my  accident.1 

In  writing  to  Mrs.  Goodall,  I  called  the  incident  of  the  voice  a  dream,  as 
less  likely  perhaps  to  disturb  her  than  the  details  which  I  gave  on  reaching 
home,  and  which  I  have  now  repeated. 

My  letters  happen  to  have  been  preserved. 

I  have  never  had  any  hallucination  of  any  kind,  nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of 
talking  in  my  sleep.  I  do  remember  once  waking  with  some  words  of  mere 
nonsense  upon  my  lips,  but  the  experience  of  the  voice  speaking  to  me  was® 
absolutely  unique.  Edward  A.  Goodall. 

Extracts  from  letters  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Goodall  from  Ischia : — 

Wednesday,  August  nth,  1S69. 

The  postman  brought  me  two  letters  containing  sad  news  indeed.  Poor 
little  Percy.  I  dreamt  some  nights  since  the  poor  little  fellow  was  taken  from 

August  14 lb. 

1  did  not  tell  you,  dear,  the  particulars  of  my  dream  about  poor  little  Percy. 

I  had  been  for  several  days  very  fidgety  and  wretched  at  getting  no  letters 
from  home,  and  had  gone  to  bed  in  worse  spirits  than  usual,  and  in  my  dream 
I  fancied  I  said  :  “  I  have  lost  my  dearest  little  May.”  A  strange  voice  seemed 
to  say:  “No,  not  May,  but  your  youngest  boy,”  not  mentioning  his  name.  .  .  ■ 

Mr.  Goodall  gave  me  verbally  a  concordant  account  of  the  affair, 
and  several  members  of  his  family,  who  were  present  at  our  interview, 
recollected  the  strong  impression  made  on  him  and  them  at  the  time. 

932.  The  -next  case  is  precisely  a  miniature  case  of  possession. 
(Compare  Mr.  Cameron  Grant’s  experience,  in  736  B.) 

From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  278-280. 

“  The  following  account  ”  (writes  Dr.  Hodgson)  “  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  'E.  Wilkie  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  American  members 

been  due  to  terror  at  some  apparition  of  the  dying  child. 
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who  is  well  known  to '  the,  and  who  speaks  in  the  highest  terras  of  Mr. 
Wilkie  as  a  witness  :  ” — 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  nth,  1898. 

In  October  1895,  while  living  in  London,  England,  I  was  attacked  by 
bronchitis  in  rather  a  severe  form,  and  on  the  advice  of  my  physician,  Dr. 
Oscar  C.  De  Wolf,  went  to  his  residence  in  6  Grenville  Place,  Cromwell  Road, 
where  1  could  be  under  his  immediate  care.  For  two  days  I  was  confined  to 
my  bed,  and  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  feeling  some¬ 
what  better,  I  partially  dressed  myself,  slipped  on  a  heavy  bath  robe,  and  went 
down  to  the  sitting-room  on  the  main  floor,  where  my  friend,  the  doctor, 
usually  spent  a  part  of  the  afternoon  in  reading.  A  steamer  chair  was  placed 
before  the  fire  by  one  of  the  servants,  and  I  was  made  comfortable  with  pillows. 
The  doctor  was  present,  and  sat  immediately  behind  me  reading.  I  dropped 
off  into  a  light  doze,  and  slept  for  perhaps  thirty  minutes.  Suddenly  I  became 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  about  to  awaken  ;  I  was  in  a  condition  where  I 
was  neither  awake  nor  asleep.  I  realised  fully  that  I  had  been  asleep,  and  I 
was  equally  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  wide  awake.  While  in  this 
peculiar  mental  condition  I  suddenly  said  to  myself :  “  Wait  a  minute.  Here 
is  a  message  for  the  doctor.”  At  the  moment  I  fancied  that  I  had  upon  my  lap 
a.  pad  of  paper,  and  I  thought  I  wrote  upon  this  pad  with  a  pencil  the  following 

“  Dear  Doctor,— Do  you  remember  Katy  McGuire,  who  used  to  live  with 
you  in  Chester?  She  died  in  1872.  She  hopes  you  are  having  a  good  time  in 

Instantly  thereafter  I  found  myself  wide  awake,  felt  no  surprise  at  not 
finding  the  pad  of  papef  on  my  knee,  because  I  then  realised  that  that  was 
but  the  hallucination  of  a  dream,  but  impressed  with  that  feature  of  my  thought 
which  related  to  the  message,  I  partly  turned  my  head,  and,  speaking  over  my 
shoulder  to  the  doctor,  said :  “  Doctor,  I  have  a  message  for  you.” 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  the  British  Medical  Journal  which  he  was  read¬ 
ing,  and  said :  “  What’s  that  ?  ” 

“  I  have  a  message  for  you,”  I  repeated.  “  It  is  this :  *  Dear  Doctor :  Do 
you  remember  Katy  McGuire,  who  used  to  live  with  you  in  Chester  ?  She  died 
in  1872.  She  hopes  you  are  having  a  good  time  in  London.’  ” 

The  doctor  looked  at  me  with  amazement  written  all  over  his  face,  and  said : 
“  Why. - what  the  devil  d0  y°u  mean  ?” 

“  1  don’t  know  anything  about  it  except  that  just  before  I  woke  up  I  was 
impelled  to  receive  this  message  which  I  have  just  delivered  to  you.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Katy  McGuire  ?  ”  asked  the  doctor. 

“Never  in  my  life.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “  that’s  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  I  ever 
heard  of.  My  father  for  a  great  many  years  lived  at  Chester,  Mass.  There 
was  a  neighbouring  family  named  McGuire,  and  Katy  McGuire,  a  daughter  of 
this  neighbour,  frequently  came  over  to  our  house,  as  the  younger  people  in  a 
country  village  will  visit  their  neighbours,  and  used  to  assist  my  mother  in  the 
lighter  duties  about  the  house.  I  was  absent  from  Chester  from  about  1869  to 
about  1873.  I  had  known  Katy,  however,  as  a  daughter  of  our  neighbour  and 
knew  .that  she  used  to  visit  the  house.  She  died  some  time  during  the  absence 
I  speak  of,  but  as  to  the  exact  date  of  her  death  I  am  not  informed.” 

That  dosed  the  incident,  and  although  the  doctor  told  me  that  he  would 
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American  Exchange ,  3  Northumberland  Avenue.  His  family  did  not  join  him 
until  1895,  which  explains  his  being  in  my  house  when  ill.. 

Mr.  Wilkie  is  a  very  straightforward  man  and  not  given  to  illusions  of  any 
kind.  He  is  now  the  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  Washington,.  D.C. 

Neither  of  us  were  believers  in  spiritual  manifestations  of  this- character, 
and  this  event  so  impressed  us  that  we  did  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  and  it  has 
been  very  seldom  referred  to  when  we  met — Very  truly  yours, 

Oscar  C.  De  Wolf. 

933.  These  cases,  then,  may  serve  as  illustrations  both  of  the 
incipient  stages  of  a  trance  which  may  develop  into  ecstasy  on  the  one 
hand  or  possession  on  the  other,  and  of  the  different  aspects  of  possession  . 
according  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  more  developed  form  of  motor  automatism 
or  as  a  special  intensification  of  telepathic  action. ,  We  have  first,  in 
Mrs.  Luther’s  case,  a  partial  and  temporary  control  by  the  subliminal 
self,  exhibiting  probably  telepathic  influence,  but  with  no  indications  of 
any  psychical  excursion  or  invasion ;  in  Professor  Thoulet’s  case  we 
find  a  fuller  control  by  the  subliminal  self,  with  a  manifestation  of 
knowledge  suggesting  some  spiritual  excursion;  in  Mr.  Goodall’s  case 
there  seems  to  be  a  telepathic  conversation  between  his  subliminal  self 
controlling  his  utterance  and  some  perhaps  discarnate  spirit;  and  finally, 
in  Mr.  Wilkie’s  case,  there  is  the  definite  superposition,  as  it  were,  of ! 
a  discarnate  spirit’s  message  upon  the  automatist  in  such  a  why  that  we 
are  led  to  wonder  whether  it  was  the  mind  or  the  brain  of  the  automatist 
that  received  the  message.  The  first  step  apparently  is  the  abeyance  of 
the  supraliminal  self  and  the  dominance  of  the  subliminal  self,  which  may 
lead  in  rare  cases  to  a  form  of  trance  (or  of  what  we  have  hitherto 
called  secondary  personality)  where  the  whole  body  of  the  automatist 
is  controlled  by  his  own  subliminal  self,  or  incarnate  spirit,  but  where 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  relation  with  discarnate  spirits.  The  next 
form  of  trance  is  where  the  incarnate  spirit,  whether  or  not  maintaining 
control  of  the  whole  body,  makes  excursions  into  or  holds  telepathic 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  trance  of 
possession  by  another,  a  discarnate  spirit.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
always  distinguish  between  these  three  main  types  of  trance — which,  as 
we  shall  sf  e  later,  themselves  admit  of  different  degrees  and  varieties. 

934.  The  most  striking  case  known  to  me  of  the  first  form  of 
trance — possession  by  the  subliminal  self — is  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Sanders,  whose  trance-personality  has  always  called  itself  by  the  name 
of  “  X  +  Y  =  Z,”  and  of  whom  I  give  an  account  in  934  A.  The  life 
of  the  normal  Mr.  Sanders  has  apparently  been  passed  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  special  form  of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  fear  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sanders  himself  lest  the  trance 
manifestations  of  which  he  was  the  subject  should  conflict  with  the 
theological  position  which  he  held  as  a  minister;  and  indeed  for 
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several  years  of  his  early  suffering  “  he  was  inclined  to  regard  his  peculiar 
case  of  affliction  as  the  result  of  Satanic  agency.”  On  the  part  of  some 
of  his  friends  also  there  seems  to  be  a  special  desire  to  show  that 
“  X  +  Y  =  Z  ”  was  not  heterodox.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  we  find  so  much  reticence  in  “  X  +  Y  =  Z  ”  concern¬ 
ing  his  own  relations  to  the  normal  Mr.  Sanders.  What  little  explanation 
is  offered  seems  to  be  in  singular  harmony  with  one  of  the  main  tenets 
advanced  in  this  book,  since  the  claim  made  by  “X+  Y  =  Z  ”  is  obviously 
that  he  represents  the  incarnate  spirit  of  Mr.  Sanders  exercising  the  higher 
faculties  which  naturally  pertain  to  it,  but  which  can  be  manifested  to  the 
full  only  when  it  is  freed  from  its  fleshly  barriers.  This  frequently  occurs, 
he  says,  in  dying  persons,  who  describe  scenes  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
in  his  own  experience  when  “  his  casket  ”  is  similarly  affected,  and  the 
bodily  obstructions  to  spiritual  vision  are  removed. 

The  suggestion  which  I  made  in  the  case  of  Anna  Winsor  (see  vol.  i., 
237  and  237  A) — that  the  intelligence  controlling  her  sane  right  arm 
was  her  own  subliminal  self — may  now  perhaps  appear  less  strange  than 
it  did  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry ;  but  whereas  in  that  case  the  supra¬ 
liminal  self  was  only  partially  in  abeyance,  the  supraliminal  self  of  Mr. 
Sanders  seems  to  become  completely  dormant  during  his  trances. 

935.  In  this  case  then  the  subliminal  self  seems  to  take  complete 
control  of  the  organism,  exercising  its  own  powers  of  telepathy  and 
telassthesia,  but  showing  no  evidence  of  direct  communication  with 
discarnate  spirits.  We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  most  notable  recent 
case  where  such  communication  has  been  claimed, — that  of  Swedenborg, 
— to  whose  exceptional  trance-history  and  attempt  to  give  some  scientific 
system  to  his  experiences  of  ecstasy  I  referred  in  Chapter  I.  (section  105). 

And  here  I  meet  with  a  kind  of  difficulty  which  is  sure  to  present  itself 
sooner  or  later  to  all  persons  who  endeavour  to  present  to  the  world  what 
they  regard  as  novel  and  important  truths.  There  is  sure  to  be  some 
embarrassing  likeness  or  travesty  of  that  truth  in  the  world  already. 
There  are  sure  to  be  sects  or  persons,  past  or  present,  holding  something 
like  the  same  beliefs  on  different  grounds ; — on  grounds  which  one  may 
find  it  equally  difficult  to  endorse  and  to  disavow. 

I  have  indeed  already  been  able  to  admit  without  reluctance  that  the 
“  humble  thinkers  ”  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  believers  in  Witchcraft,  in 
Shamanism,  have  been  my  true  precursors  in  many  of  the  ideas  upheld 
in  this  book.  But  these  spiritual  ancestors  are  remote  and  unobtrusive ; 

■  and  it  may  be  easier  to  admit  that  one  is  descended  from  an  ape  than 
that  one  is  own  brother  to  a  madman.  Swedenborg  is,  in  fact,  a  madman 
in  most'  men’s  view,  and  this  judgment  has  much  to  support  it.  The 
great  bulk  of  his  teaching, — almost  the  whole  content  of  Arcana  Ceelestia, 
— has  undergone  a  singularly  unfortunate  downfall.  A  seer,  a  mystic, 
cannot  often  be  disproved  his  visions  may  fall  out  of  favour,  but  they 
still  record  one  man’s  subjective  outlook  on  the  universe.  Swedenborg’s 
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wildnesses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  based  upon  a  definite  foundation 
which  has  definitely  crumbled  away.  No  one  now  regards  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  homogeneous  and  verbally  inspired  whole ; — and  unless 
it  be  so,  the  spiritual  meaning  which  Swedenborg  draws  from  its  every 
word  by  his  doctrine  of  Correspondences  is  not  only  a  futile  fancy,  but 
a  tissue  of  gross  and  demonstrable  errors.  And  yet,  on  the  face  of  it,  was 
not  all  this  error  more  amply  accredited  than  any  of  the  utterances  of 
possession  or  the  recollections  of  ecstasy  which'  I  shall  be  able  to  cite 
from  modem  sensitives?  Swedenborg  was  one  of  the  leading  savants 
of  Europe  ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  any  of  our  sensitives  on  the  same 
intellectual  level.  If  his  celestial  revelations  turn  out  to  have  been  non¬ 
sense,  what  are  Mrs.  Piper’s  likely  to  be  ? 

936.  I  might,  of  course,  save  myself  from  this  dilemma  by  re¬ 
pudiating  Swedenborg’s  seership  altogether.  The  evidential  matter 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  is .  singularly  scanty  in  comparison  with 
his  pretensions  to  a  communion  of  many  years  with  so  many  spirits 
of  the  departed.  I  do  not,  however,  accept  this  means  of  escape  from 
the  difficulty.  I  think  that  the  half-dozen  “evidential  cases”  scattered 
through  the  memoirs  of  Swedenborg  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
truth, — and  I  think,  also,  that ,  without  some  true  experience  of  the 
spiritual  world  Swedenborg  could  not  have  entered  into  that  atmos¬ 
phere  of  truth  in  which  even  his  worst  errors  are  held  in  solution. 
Swedenborg’s  writings  on  the  world  of  spirits  fall  in  the  main  into  two 
classes, — albeit  classes  not  easily  divided.  There  are  experiential  writings 
and  there  are  dogmatic  writings.  The  first  of  these  classes  contains  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  he  saw  and  felt  in  that  world,  and  of  such  inferences 
with  regard  to  its  laws  as  his  actual  experience  suggested.  Now, 
speaking  broadly,  all  this  mass  of  matter,  covering  some  hundreds  of 
propositions,  is  in  substantial  accord  with  what  has  been  given  through 
the  most  trustworthy  sensitives  since  Swedenborg’s  time.  It  is  indeed 
usual  to  suppose  that  they  have  all  been  influenced  by  Swedenborg; 
and  although  I  feel  sure  that  this  was  not  so  in  any  direct  manner  in 
the  case  of  the  sensitives  best  known  to  myself,  it  is  probable  that 
Swedenborg’s  alleged  experiences  have  affected  modern  thought  more 
deeply  than  most  modern  thinkers  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  or  purely  dogmatic  class  of  Swedenborg’s 
writings,' — the  records  of  instruction  alleged  to  have  been  given  to  him 
by  spirits  on  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  &c., — these  have  more 
and  more  appeared  to  be  mere  arbitrary  fancies ; — mere  projections  and 
repercussions  of  his  own  preconceived  ideas. 

On  the  whole,  then, — with  some  stretching,  yet  no  contravention,  of 
conclusions  independently  reached, — I  may  say  that  Swedenborg’s  story, 
— one  of  the  strangest  lives  yet  lived  by  mortal  men, — is  corroborative 
rather  than  destructive  of  the  slowly  rising  fabric  of  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  the  uniquely  gifted,  but  uniquely  dangerous,  precursor. 
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It  seemed  desirable  here  to  refer  thus  briefly  to  the  doctrinal  teachings 
of  Swedenborg,  but  I  shall  deal  later  with  the  general  question  how 
much  or  how  little  of  the  statements  of  “  sensitives  ”  about  the  spiritual 
world — whether  based  on  their  own  visions  or  on  the  allegations  of  their 
"  controlling  spirits  ” — are  worthy  of  credence.  In  the  case  of  Sweden-, 
borg  there  was  at  least  some  evidence,  of  the  kind  to  which  we  can  here 
appeal,  of  his  actual  communication  with  discarnate  spirits  (see  936  A)  ; 
but  in  most  other  cases  of  alleged  ecstacy  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
show  that  the  supposed  revelations  are  not  purely  subjective.  (See,  e.g., 
the  revelations  of  Alphonse  Cahagnet’s  sensitives,  described  in  his  Arcanes 
de  la  vie  future  devoilees  and  those  of  the  “  Seeress  of  Prevorst,”  mentioned 
in  936  B.)  At  most,  these  visions  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
symbolical  representation  of  the  unseen  world.  (See,  e.g.,  936  C.) 

937.  Among  Cahagnet’s  subjects,  however,  there  was  one  young 
woman,  Adele  Maginot,  who  not  only  saw  heavenly  visions  of  the  usual 
post-Swedenborgian  kind,  but  also  obtained  evidential  communications — 
not  unlike  those  of  Mrs.  Piper — purporting  to  come  from  diScamate 
spirits.  Fortunately  these  were  recorded  with  unusual  care  and  thorough¬ 
ness  by  Cahagnet,  and  the  case  thus  becomes  one  of  considerable 
importance  for  our  inquiries.  A  general  account  of  Cahagnet’s  work 
has  recently  been  given  in  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.  by  Mr.  Podmore  (see 
937  A)  who,  though  finding  it  “  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  Adele’s 
success  was  due  to  some  kind  of  supernormal  faculty,”  thinks  it 
might  be  accounted  for  by  telepathy  from  living  persons.  It  appears 
that  in  all  her  trances  Adele — like  Mr.  Sanders — was  controlled  by  her 
own  subliminal  self — that  is  to  say,  her  supraliminal  self  became  dormant, 
under  “magnetism”  by  Cahagnet,  while  her  subliminal  self  in  trance- 
utterance  manifested  a  knowledge  which  was,  as  I  incline  to  think  from 
its  analogies  with  more  developed  case§,  obtained  from  the  spiritual 
world.  That  this  knowledge  should  be  mixed  with  much  that  was 
erroneous  or  unverifiable  is  not  surprising. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  in  this  case  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  in  their  general  character  have  become  so  habitual  in  trances 
of  “  mediumistic  ”  type  that  they  are  not  only  found  in  genuine  subjects, 
but  are  continually  being  simulated  by  the  fraudulent.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  “  taking  on  of  the  death  conditions  ”  of  a  communicating  spirit, 
who,  as  AdMe  stated,  died  of  suffocation.  “  Adele  chokes  as  this  man 
choked,  and  coughed  as  he  did.  ...  I  was  obliged  to  release  her 
by  passes ;  she  suffered  terribly.” 

I  need  scarcely  say  that*  this  suggests  incipient  possession.  There 
were  occasional  analogous  instances  in  the  early  trances  of  Mrs.  Piper, 
when  Phinuit  was  the  controlling  influence  (see  Proceedings  S.P.R., 
vol.  viii.  p.  98,  Professor  Barrett  Wendell’s  account ;  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  384) . 
Other  points  of  similarity  between  the  accounts  of  the  entranced  Adele 
and  the  utterances  of  Phinuit  will  be  apparent  to  the  student  of  the  records. 
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938.  The  next  case  to  be  considered,  and  so  far  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  that  of  D.  D.  Home.  It  may  seem  a  strange  descent  from 
the  celestial  visions  of  Swedenborg  to  the  table-tiltings  and  fragmentary 
trance-utterances  of  modern  mediums,  but  for  our  present  purpose  of 
finding  an  empirical  basis  upon  which  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world,  these  later  humble  manifestations  are  more  potent  than 
all  the  pages  of  the  Arcana  Ctzlestia. 

But,  although  I  attribute  much  value?'  to  what  evidence  exists  in  the 
case  of  Home,  it  cannot  but  be  deplored  that  the  inestimable  chance 
for  experiment  and  record  which  this  case  afforded  was  almost  entirely 
thrown  away  by  the  scientific  world.  Unfortunately  the  record  is 
especially  inadequate  in  reference  to  Home’s  trances  and  the  evidence  for 
the  personal  identity  of  the  communicating  spirits.  His  name  is  known 
to  the  world  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  telekinetic  phenomena  which 
are  said  to  have  occurred  in  his  presence,  and  the  best  accounts  of 
which  we  owe  to  Sir  William  Crookes.  It  is  not  my  intention,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  to  deal  with  these,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  manifestations  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  Stainton  Moses.  For  detailed  accounts  of  them  the  reader 
should  consult  the  history  of  Home’s  life  and  experiences,  as  given  in 
the  works  enumerated  in  938  A. 

In  Home’s  case  it  is  especially  important  to  consider  the  question 
of  fraud,  since  various  charges  of  fraud  have  been  brought  against  him 
— some,  however,  without  any  evidence  at  all,  and  others  on  second¬ 
hand  statements  only,  while  the  most  serious  one — that  connected  with 
the  famous  Lyon  case — related  rather  to  his  character  than  to  the  real 
nature  of  his  powers.  A  detailed  discussion,  by  Professor  Barrett  and 
myself,  of  the  question  of  fraud,  was  printed  in  the  Journal  S.P.R. 
This  article  also  includes  references  to  the  telekinetic  phenomena,  and 
a  brief  summary  (with,  in  some  cases,  additional  evidence)  of  the  most 
important  cases  suggesting  personal  communications  from  deceased 
friends  of  the  sitters  with  Home,  and  I  give  an  abridgment  of  it  in 
938  B.  Such  cases  as  received  even  the  share  of  scattered  and  scanty 
record  which  Madame  Home’s  books  indicate,  are  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  evidential  communications  actually  given  through  Home. 

939.  As  to  the  nature  of  Home’s  trances,  there  is  not  a  little  obscurity. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  described  as  occurring  in  his  presence  took  place 
when  he  was  not  in  trance  at  all.  Sometimes  his  body  was  apparently 
possessed  by  deceased  friends  of  the  sitters  or  other  discarnate  spirits, 
and  at  other  times  it  was  apparently  controlled  by  his  own  spirit  or  sub¬ 
liminal  self.  According  to  the  account  of  Viscount  Adare,  now  Lord 
Dunraven  (see  Experiences  in  Spiritualism  with  Mr.  D.  D.  Home.  By 
Viscount  Adare),  it  was  unusual  for  extraneous  physical  phenomena,  such 
as  raps  and  movements  and  levitation  of  objects,  to  occur  while  Home  was 
entranced. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Crookes  states  {Journal  S.P.R.,  vol. 
vi.  p.  341)  :  “Certainly  the  two  most  striking  things  I  ever  saw  with 
him,  the  fire  test  and  visible  forms,  were  to  be  observed  while  he  was 
entranced,  but  it  was  not  always  easy  to  tell  when  he  was  in  that  state, 
for  he  spoke  and  moved  about  almost  as  if  he  were  in  his  normal 
condition ;  the  chief  differences  being  that  his  actions  were  more 
deliberate,  and  his  manner  and  expressions  more  solemn,  and  he 
always  spoke  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  as  ‘  Dan.’  ”  (Compare 
934  A,  the  case  of  “  X  +  Y  =  Z,”  who  always  spoke  of  his  supraliminal 
self  as  “  my  casket.”) 

The  late  Lord  Dunraven  says,  in  his  introduction  (p.  ix.)  to  the  book 
by  Viscount  Adare,  that  the  communications  at  the  stances  described 
in  the  book  came  “  through  the  alphabet  ”  (that  is,  through  raps  or  other 
telekinetic  signals  such  as  touches),  or  through  “the  medium  in  a 
trance,”  and  he  remarks  :  “  When  Mr.  Home  speaks  in  a  trance  there  is 
no  certainty  whether  his  utterances  are  those  of  a  spirit  alone,  or  how  far 
they  may  be  mixed  up  with  his  own  ideas  or  principles.  Sometimes  the 
communications  are  striking,  at  other  times  vague,  sometimes  trivial. 
Messages  through  the  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  at  least  a  strong 
probability  that  they  convey  the  thoughts  of  a  spirit ;  although  even  they 
too  in  some  cases  exhibit  indications  of  being  affected  by  the  medium, 
and  are  therefore  not  quite  reliable.” 

The  impression  produced  seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  this  in 
some  cases,  especially  when  Home  was — as  we  may  suppose — directly 
possessed  by  a  discamate  spirit.  See,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
control  by  Adah  Menken  ( loc .  cit.,  pp.  35-37),  where  Viscount  Adare 
says :  “  I  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  actually  conversing  with  the 
dead ;  listening,  talking,  answering,  and  receiving  answers  from  Menken. 
Home’s  individuality  was  quite  gone ;  he  spoke  as  Menken,  and  we 
both  spoke  of  him  as  a  third  person  at  a  distance  from  us.” 

940.  In  brief,  the  study  of  such  records  as  are  available  of  Home’s 
psychical  phenomena  leaves  me  with  the  conviction  that, — apart  altogether 
from  the  telekinetic  phenomena  with  which  they  were  associated, — his 
trance-utterances  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  as  those,  for  instance, 
of  Mr.  Moses  and  Mrs.  Piper.  There  are,  however,  important  differences 
between  these  cases, — differences  which  should  be  of  special  instruction 
to  us  in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  possession  that  completely  ex¬ 
cludes  the  subliminal  self,  and  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
this  complete  possession. 

Thus  in  Home’s  case  the  subliminal  self  seems,  throughout  the  longest 
series  of  stances  of  which  we  have  a  record,  to  have  been  the  spirit 
chiefly  controlling  him  during  the  trance  and  acting  as  intermediary 
for  other  spirits,  who  occasionally,  however,  took  complete  possession. 

In  Mrs.  Piper’s  case,  as  we  shall  see,  the  subliminal  self  is  very  little  in 
direct  evidence ;  its  manifestations  form  a  fleeting  interlude  between  her 
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waking  state  and  her  possession  by  a  discarnate  spirit.  In  Mr.  Moses’ 
case,  the  subliminal  self  was  rarely  in  direct  evidence  at  all  when  he 
was .  entranced ;  but '  we  infer  from  these  other  cases  that  it  was 
probably  dominant  at  some  stage  of  his  trance,  even  if  at  other  times 
it  was  excluded  or  became  completely  dormant.  . 

And  if,  in  Home’s  case,  as  there  seems  reason  to  suppose,  the  sub¬ 
liminal  self  may  have  participated  with  discarnate  spirits  in  the  production 
of  telekinetic  phenomena,  as  well  as  in  the  communication  of  tests  of 
j  personal  identity,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  subliminal  self  of  Mr. 
Moses  may  also  have  been  actively  concerned  in  both  these  classes  of 
phenomena. 

941.  To  the  history  of  William  Stainton  Moses  I  now  turn.  In 
his  case,  as  in  that  of  Home,  the  telekinetic  phenomena  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  manifestations,  being  so  interwoven  with 
them  as  to  necessitate  in  my  view  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  whole ; 
but  the  evidence  for  the  telekinetic  phenomena  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Moses  is  comparatively  slight,  since  they  occurred  almost  exclusively 

ii  in  the  presence  of  a  small  group  of  intimate  personal  friends,  and 
||  j  -were  never  scrutinised  and  examined  by ,  outside  witnesses  as  were 
|  j  Home’s  manifestations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  detailed  records 
5  i  of  Mr,  Moses’  whole  series  of  experiences,  while  in  the  case  of  Home, 
as  I  have  said,  the  record  is. very  imperfect.  As  to  the  telekinetic 
j ;  phenomena,  Mr.  Moses  himself  regarded  them  as  a  mere  means  to  an 
J  end,  in  accordance  with  the  view  urged  on  him  by  his  “  controls,” — that 
they  were  intended  as  proofs  of  the  power  and  authority  of  these  latter, 

)  while  the  real  message  lay  in  the  religious  teaching  imparted  to  him. 

942.  It  was  on  May  9th,  1874,  that  Edmund  Gurney  and  I  met 
j  Stainton  Moses  for  the  first  time,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 

Cowper-Temple  (afterwards  Lady  Mount-Temple),  who  knew  that  we 
had  become  interested  in  “psychical”  problems,  and  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  a  man  of  honour  who  had  recently  experienced  phenomena, 
due  wholly  to  some  gift  of  his  own,  which  had  profoundly  changed  his 
conception  of  life. 

That  evening  was  epoch-making  in  Gurney’s  life  and  mine.  Standing 
as  w-e  were  in  the  attitude  natural  at  the  commencement  of  such  inquiries, 
under  such  conditions  as  were  then  attainable, — an  attitude  of  curiosity 
tempered  by  a  vivid  perception  of  difficulty  and  drawback, — we  now  met  a 
man  of  Univessity  education,  of  manifest  sanity  and  probity,  who  vouched 
to  us  for  a  series  of  phenomena, — occurring  to  himself,  and  with  no 
doubtful  or  venal  aid, — which  seemed  at  least  to  prove,  in  confusedly 
intermingled  form,  three  main  theses  unknown  to  Science.  These  were 
(r)  the  existence  ,  in  the  human  spirit  of  hidden  powers  of  insight  and 
of  communication;  (2)  the  personal  survival  and  near  presence  of  the 
departed ;  and  (3)  interference,  due  to  unknown  agencies,  with  the 
ponderable  world.  He  spoke  frankly  and  fully;  he  showed  his  note- 
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books ;  he  referred  us  to  his  friends ;  he  inspired  a  belief  which  was  at 
once  sufficient,  and  which  is  still  sufficient,  to  prompt  to  action. 

The  experiences  which  Stainton  Moses  had  undergone  had  changed 
his  views,  but  not  his  character.  He  was  already  set  in  the  mould  of  the 
hard-working,  conscientious,  dogmatic  clergyman,  with  a  strong  desire  to 
do  good,  and  a  strong  belief  in  preaching  as  the  best  way  to  do  it.  For 
himself  the  essential  part  of  what  I  have  called  his  “  message  ”  lay  in  the 
actual  words  automatically  uttered  or  written, — not  in  the  accompanying 
phenomena  which  really  gave  their  uniqueness  and  importance  to  the 
automatic  processes.  In  a  book  called  Spirit  Teachings  he  collected 
what  he  regarded  as  the  real  fruits  of  those  years  of  mysterious  listening 
in  the  vestibule  of  a  world  unknown. 

And  much  as  we  may  regret  this  too  exclusive  ethical  preoccupation 
in  a  region  where  the  establishment  of  actual  fact  is  still  the  one  thing 
needful,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  that  time  the  scientific  importance  of 
these  phenomena  had  hardly  dawned  on  any  mind.  Among  all  the 
witnesses  of  Home's  marvels  Sir  William  Crookes  was  almost  the  only 
man  who  made  any  attempt  to  treat  them  as  reasonable  men  treat  all  the 
facts  of  nature.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  though  fully  believing  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  wonders,  appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  a  kind  of 
uncanny  diversion.  The  more  serious  sought  for  assurance  that  their 
beloved  dead  were  still  near  them,  and  straitly  charged  Home  to  tell  no 
man  of  the  proofs  which  they  said  had  brought  to  themselves  unspeak¬ 
able  joy.  An  attempt  made,  in  1S75,  by  Serjeant  Cox  and  a  few  others 
(among  whom  were  Stainton  Moses  and  myself)  to  get  these  phenomena 
more  seriously  discussed  in  a  “  Psychological  Society,”  languished  for 
want  of  suitable  coadjutors,  and  on  the  death  of  Serjeant  Cox  (in  1879) 
the  Society  was  dissolved.  During  these  important  years,  therefore,  while 
his  experiences  were  fresh  in  Stainton  Moses’  mind,  and  while  they  were 
to  some  extent  still  recurring,  he  had  little  encouragement  to  deal  with* 
them  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

943.  When,  however,  in  1882,  Professor  Barrett  consulted  him  as  to 
the  possibility  of  founding  a  new  society,  under  better  auspices,  he  warmly 
welcomed  the  plan.  Edmund  Gurney  and  I  were  asked  to  join,  but  made 
it  a  condition  that  the  consent  of  Professor  Sidgwick  (with  whom  we  had 
already  been  working)  to  act  as  our  President  should  first  be  obtained. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  assumed  a  more 
cautious  and  critical  attitude  than  was  congenial  to  Stainton  Moses’  warm 
heart,  strong  convictions,  and  impulsive  temper,  and  in  18S6  he  left  the 
Society,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  certain 
comments  on  phenomena  occurring  through  the  agency  of  the  so-called 
“  medium  "  Eglinton. 

From  this  time  he  frankly  confessed  himself  disgusted  with  our 
attempts  at  scientific  method,  and  as  main  contributor  to  Light,  and 
afterwards  editor  until  his  death,  he  practically  reverted  to  “  Spiritualism 
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as  a  religion,” — as  opposed  to  psychical  research  as  a  scientific  duty.  And 
assuredly  the  religious  implications  of  all  these  phenomena  are  worthy  of 
any  man’s  most  serious  thought.  But  those  who  most  feel  the  importance 
of  the  ethical  superstructure  are  at  the  same  time  most  plainly  bound  to 
treat  the  establishment  of  the  facts  at  the  foundation  as  no  mere  personal 
search  for  a  faith,  to  be  dropped  when  private  conviction  has  been 
attained,  but  as  a  serious,  a  continuous,  a  public  duty.  And  the  more 
convinced  they  are  that  their  faith  is  sound,,  the  more  ready  should 
they  be  to  face  distrust  and  aversion, — to  lay  their  account  for  a  long 
struggle  with  the  vis  inertia  of  the  human  spirit. 

Stainton  Moses  was  ill-fitted  for  this  patient,  uphill  toil.  In  the  first 
place  he  lacked, — and  he  readily  and  repeatedly  admitted  to  me  that  he 
lacked, — all  vestige  of  scientific,  or  even  of  legal  instinct.  The  very  words 
“  first-hand  evidence,”  “  contemporary  record,”  “  corroborative  testimony,” 
were  to  him  as  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  His  attitude  was  that  of  the 
preacher  who  is  already  so  thoroughly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
treats  any  alleged  fact  which  falls  in  with  his  views  as  the  uncriticised  text 
for  fresh  exhortation.  And  in  the  second  place, — though  this  was  a  minor 
matter, — his  natural  sensitiveness  was  sometimes  exaggerated  by  gout  and 
other  wearing  ailments  into  an  irritability  which  he  scarcely  felt  compelled 
to  conceal  in  a  journal  circulating  mainly  among  attached  disciples. 

The  reason  for  noticing  these  defects  is  that  they  constitute  the  only 
ground  on  which  Stainton  Moses’  trustworthiness  as  a  witness  to  his  own 
phenomena  could  possibly  be  impugned.  I  mention  them  in  order  that  I 
may  say  that,  having  read,  I  think,  all  that  he  has  printed,  and  having 
watched  his  conduct  at  critical  moments,  I  see  much  ground  for  impugning 
his  judgment,  but  no  ground  whatever  for  doubting  that  he  has  narrated 
with  absolute  good  faith  the  story  of  his  own  experience.  He  allowed  me, 
before  he  left  the  Society,  to  examine  almost  the  whole  series  of  his 
automatic  writings, — those  especially  which  contain  the  evidence  on  which 
Spirit  Identity  is  based  ;  and  in  no  instance  did  I  find  that  the  printed 
statement  of  any  case  went  beyond  the  warrant  of  the  manuscript. 

My  original  impressions  were  strengthened  by  the  opportunity  which 
I  had  of  examining  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  Mr.  Moses  after  his 
death  on  September  5th,  1892.  These  consist  of  thirty-one  note-books 
— twenty-four  of  automatic  script,  four  of  records  of  physical  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  three  of  retrospect  and  summary.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
material  available  for  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Moses’  experiences  consists 
of  his  own  printed  works,  and  the  written  and  printed  statements  of  wit¬ 
nesses  to  bis  phenomena. 

Of  this  available  material  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  in 
843  A,  together  with  a  brief  record  of  Mr.  Moses’  life. 

944.  With  the  even  tenor  of  this  straightforward  and  reputable  life 
was  inwoven  a  chain  of  mysteries  which,  as  I  think,  in  what  way  soever 
they  be  explained,  make  that  life  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  which 
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our  century  has  seen.  For  its  true  history  lies  in  that  series  of  physical 
manifestations  which  began  in  1872  and  lasted  for  some  eight  years,  and 
that  series  of  automatic  writings  and  trance-utterances  which  began  in 
1873,  received  a  record  for  some  ten  years,  and  did  not,  as  is  believed, 
cease  altogether  until  the  earthly  end  was  near. 

These  two  series  were  intimately  connected  ;  the  physical  phenomena 
being  avowedly  designed  to  give  authority  to  the  speeches  and  writings 
which  professed  to  emanate  from  the  same  source.  There  is  no  ground 
for  separating  the  two  groups,  except  the  obvious  one  that  the  automatic 
phenomena  are  less  difficult  of  credence  than  the  physical ;  but,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  it  has  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  exclude  the  latter 
from  detailed  treatment  in  this  work.  References  to  accounts  of  them 
will,  however,  be  found  in  943  A.  They  included  the  apparent  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  phenomena  as  intelligent  raps,  movements  of  objects  un¬ 
touched,  levitation,  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  objects,  passage 
of  matter  through  matter,  direct  writing,  sounds  supernormally  made 
on  instruments,  direct  sounds,  scents,  lights,  objects  materialised,  hands 
materialised  (touched  or  seen).  Mr.  Moses  was  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  entranced  while  these  physical  phenomena  were  Occurring.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  entranced  and  the  trance-utterance  purported  to  be  that 
of  a  discarnate  spirit.  At  other  times,  especially  when  alone,  he  wrote 
automatically,  retaining  his  own  ordinary  consciousness  meanwhile,  and 
carrying  on  lengthy  discussions  with  the  “  spirit  influence  ”  controlling 
his  hand  and  answering  his  questions,  &c.  As  a  general  rule  the  same 
alleged  spirits  both  manifested  themselves  by  raps,  &c.,  at  Mr.  Moses’ 
sittings  with  his  friends,  and  also  wrote  through  his  hand  when  he  was 
alone.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Moses’  two  series  of  writings— 
when  alone  and  in  company — were  concordant,  and,  so  to  say,  comple¬ 
mentary  ; — explanations  being  given  by  the  writing  of  what  had  happened 
at  the  stances.  When  “direct  writing”  was  given  at  the  stances  the 
handwriting  of  each  alleged  spirit  was  the  same  as  that  which  the  same 
spirit  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  the  automatic  script.  The  claim 
to  individuality  was  thus  in  all  cases  decisively  made. 

945.  Now  the  personages  thus  claiming  to  appear  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  three  classes  : — 

A _ First  and  most.important  are  a  group  of  persons  recently  deceased, 

and  sometimes,  as  will  be  seen,  manifesting  themselves  at  the  stances 
before  their  decease  was  known  through  any  ordinary  channel  to  any  of 
the  persons  present.  These  spirits  in  many  instances  give  tests  of  identity, 
mentioning  facts  connected  with  their  earth-lives  which  are  afterwards 
found  to  be  correct. 

B. — Next  comes  a  group  of  personages  belonging  to  generations  more 
remote,  and  generally  of  some  distinction  in  their  day.  Grocyn,  the  friend 
of  Erasmus,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  these.  Many  of  these  also  con¬ 
tribute  facts  as  a  proof  of  identity,  which  facts  are  sometimes  more  correct 
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than  the  conscious  or  admitted  knowledge  of  any  of  the  sitters  could 
supply.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  difficulty  of  proving  identity  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  correct  statements  are  readily  accessible 
in  print,  and  may  conceivably  have  either  been  read  and  forgotten  by  Mr. 
Moses,  or  have  become  known  to  him  by  some  kind  of  clairvoyance. 

C.— A  third  group  consists  of  spirits  who  give  such  names  as  Rector* 
Doctor,  Tbeophilus,  and,  above  all,  Imperator.  These  from  time  to  tin* 
reveal  the  names  which  they  assert  to  have  been  theirs  in  earth-life. 
These  concealed  names  are  for  the  most  part  both  more  illustrious,  and 
more  remote,  than  the  names  in  Class  B, — and  were  withheld  by  Mr. 
'loses  himself,  who  justly  felt  that  the  assumption  of  great  names  is 
likely  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  communication. 
He  felt  this  in  his  own  person  ;  and  for  a  long  while  one  of  his  main 
stumbling-blocks  lay  in  these  lofty  and  unprovable  claims.  Ultimately 
he  came  to  believe  even  in  these  identities,  on  the  general  ground  that 
teachers  who  had  given  him  so  many  proofs  both  of  their  power  and  of 
their  serious  interest  in  his  welfare  were  not  likely  to  have  deceived  him 
on  such  a  point.  But  he  did  not  count  upon  a  similar  belief  in  others, 
and  he  expressly  wished  to  avoid  seeming  to  claim  special  authority  for 
the  teachings  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  authorship.  It  must  be 
added  also  that  some  of  these  teachings  themselves  asserted  that  when 
the  name  of  some  spirit  long  removed  from  earth  was  given,  the  recipient 
must  sometimes  take  this  to  imply  a  stream  of  influence  emanating  from 
that  spirit,  rather  than  his  own  presence  in  person. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  spirits  to  the  telekinetic  phenomena,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  phenomena,  strange  and  grotesque  as  they  often 
seem,  cannot  be  called  meaningless.  The  alleged  operators  are  at  pains 
throughout  to  describe  what  they  regarded  as  the  end,  and  what  merely 
as  the  means  to  that  end.  Their  constantly  avowed  object  was  the 
promulgation  through  Mr.  Moses  of  certain  religious  and  philosophical 
views;  and  the  physical  manifestations  are  throughout  described  as 
designed  merely  as  a  proof  of  power,  and  a  basis  for  the  authority  claimed 
for  the  serious  teachings.1 

That  they  were  not  produced  fraudulently  by  Dr.  Speer  or  other 
sitters  I  regard  as  proved  both  by  moral  considerations  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  constantly  reported  as  occurring  when  Mr.  Moses  was 
alone.  That  Mr.  Moses  should  have  himself  fraudulently  produced  them 
I  regard  as  both  morally  and  physically  incredible.  That  he  should  have 
prepared  and  produced  them  in  a  state  of  trance  I  regard  both  as  physi¬ 
cally  incredible  and  also  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  both  of  his 
own  repoTts  and  of  those  of  his  friends.  I  therefore  regard  the  reported 
phenomena'as  having  actually  occurred  in  a  genuinely  supernormal  manner. 

1 Spirit  Teachings,  which  includes  many  of  these  communications,  has  been  re- 
tions  have  been  published  in  Light  by  Mrs.  Speer  since  Mr.  Moses’  death. 
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946.  I  now  pass  on  to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that 
the  alleged  spirits  were  what  they  purported  to  be,  as  described,  in  the  first 
place,  in  Mr.  Moses’  books  of  automatic  writing.  The  contents  of  these 
books  consist  partly  of  messages  tending  to  prove  the  identity  of  com¬ 
municating  spirits ;  partly  of  discussions  or  explanations  of  the  physical 
phenomena ;  and  partly  of  religious  and  moral  disquisitions. 

•  These  automatic  messages  were  almost  wholly  written  by  Mr.  Moses’ 
own  hand,  while  he  was  in  a  normal  waking  state.  The  exceptions  are  of 
two  kinds,  (i)  There  is  one  long  passage,  alleged  by  Mr.  Moses  to  have 
been  written  by  himself  while  in  a  state  of  trance.  (2)  There  are,  here 
and  there,  a  few  words  alleged  to  be  in  “  direct  writing  ” ; — written,  that 
is  to  say,  by  invisible  hands,  but  in  Mr.  Moses’  presence ;  as  several  times 
described  in  the  notes  of  stances  where  other  persons  were  present. 

Putting  these  exceptional  instances  aside,  we  find  that  the  writings 
generally  take  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  Mr.  Moses  proposing  a  question  in 
his  ordinary  thick,  black  handwriting.  An  answer  is  then  generally, 
though  not  always,  given  ;  written  also  by  Mr.  Moses,  and  with  the  same 
pen,  but  in  some  one  of  various  scripts  which  differ  more  or  less  widely 
from  his  own.  Mr.  Moses'  own  description  of  the  process,  as  given  in  the 
preface  to  Spirit  Teachings,  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  I  quote 
this  in  946  A. 

A  prolonged  study  of  the  MS.  books  has  revealed  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  description.  I  have  myself,  of  course,  searched  them  carefully 
for  any  sign  of  confusion  or  alteration,  but  without  finding  any ;  and  I 
have  shown  parts  of  them  to  various  friends,  who  have  seen  no  points 
of  suspicion.  It  seems  plain,  moreover,  that  the  various  entries 
were  made  at  or  about  the  dates  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  They 
contain  constant  references  to  the  stances  which  went  on  concurrently, 
and  whose  dates  are  independently  known;  and  in  the  later  books, 
records  of  some-  of  these  stances  are  interspersed  in  their  due  places 
amongst  other  matter.  The  MSS.  contain  also  a  number  of  allusions 
to  other  contemporaneous  facts,  many  of  which  are  independently  known 

I  think,  moreover,  that  no  one  who  had  studied  these  entries  through¬ 
out  would  doubt  the  originally  private  and  intimate  character  of  many  of 
them.  The  tone  of  the  spirits  towards  Mr.  Moses  himself  is  habitually 
courteous  and  respectful.  But  occasionally  they  have  some  criticism 
which  pierces  -to  the  quick,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain  to  me  Mr. 
Moses’  unwillingness  to  have  the  books  fully  inspected  during  his  lifetime. 
He  did,  no  doubt,  contemplate  their  being  at  least  read  by  friends  after 
his  death  ;  and  there  are  indications  that  there  may  have  been  a  still  more 
private  book,  now  doubtless  destroyed,  to  which  messages  of  an  intimate 
character  were  sometimes  consigned. 

947.  The  questions  at  issue,  in  short,  as  to  these  messages,  refer  not 
so  much  to  their  genuineness  as  to  their  authenticity,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
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•  those  words.  That  they  were  written  down  in  good  faith  by  Mr.  Moses 
as  proceeding  from  the  personages  whose  names  are  signed  to  them,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  But  as  to  whether  they  did  really  proceed  from  those 
personages  or  no  there  may  in  many  cases  be  very  great  doubt ; — a  doubt 
which  I,  at  least,  shall  be  quite  unable  to  remove.  By  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  communication  they  cannot  show  commanding  intellect,  or 
teach  entirely  new  truths,  since  their  manifestations  are  ex  hypothesi 
limited  by  the  capacity — not  by  the  previous  knowledge,  but  by  the  pre- 
I  vious  capacity — of  the  medium.  And  if  they  give  facts  not  consciously 
known  to  the  medium — facts  however  elaborate — it  may,  of  course,  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  these  facts  have  been  subliminally  acquired  by  the  medium 
through  some  unconscious  passage  of  the  eye  over  a  printed  page,  or 
else  that  they  are  clairvoyanily  learnt,  without  the  agency  of  any  but  the 
medium’s  own  mind,  though  acting  in  a  supernormal  fashion. 

This  is  no  merely  fanciful  hypothesis ;  nor  is  it  a  hypothesis  derogatory 
to  Mr.  Moses’  own  probity'.  On  tile  contrary,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
he  himself  prominently  puts  forth  the  circumstance  (Rector’s  copying 
I :  from  a  closed  book,  an  account  of  which  I  give  in  947  A) ,  which  tells 
' !  most  strongly  for  the  view  that  the  alleged  remote  identities  may  not 
really  be  concerned  at  all.  Nay',  the  guides  themselves  expressly  state — 
■  apropos  of  some  brief  accounts  of  musicians  said  to  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Charlton  Speer — that  spirits  can  refer  to  books,  e.  g.  their  own  biographies, 

;  and  refresh  their  memory  thereby.  This  admission  of  course  leaves  us 
|  with  nothing  more  than  the  word  of  Imperator  to  prove  that,  say',  Robert 
j  of  Gloucester,  or  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (who  merely  give  facts  about 
their  own  writings),  were  in  reality  present.  Such  guarantee — sometimes 
only  indirectly  implied — was  enough  for  Mr.  Moses  at  the  time  ;  especially 
'  since  these  remoter  spirits  came  in  intermixture  with  nearer  spirits,  whose 
identity  he  believed  could  be  better  proved.  But  in  a  serious  talk  with 
me  on  the  matter  in  1886  he  withdrew  much  of  this  certainty; — saying 
that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  musical  spirits  especially  he  had  had  no 
inward  sensation  of  a  spirit’s  presence, — such  as  he  had  in  some  other 
cases  of  “  nearer  ”  spirits.  He  repudiated,  however,  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
conscious  memory  on  his  part  of  words  actually  seen  by  himself;  feeling 
sure  that  some  of  the  facts  automatically  written  had  never  been  beneath 
his  eyes.  This  may  very  well  be  the  case ;  as  he  had  not,  I  think,  more 
than  a  mere  schoolmaster’s  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and 
history' ;  not,  indeed,  so  much  as  would  nowadays  be  expected  from  an 
English  master  in  a  school  as  good  as  that  where  he  held  a  post.  I' judge 
this  largely  from  the  “  Notes  by  the  Way,”  which  he  contributed  to  Light 
for  many  years,  and  in  which  he  was  certainly  not  minimising  his  actual 
store  of  knowledge.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  find  in  these  historical 
communications  any  provable  fact  which  might  not  have  been  drawn  from 
some  fairly  accessible  printed  source.  There  were  certain  stanzas  from 
Lydgate,'  written  by  the  alleged  Zachary  Gray  [or  Grey],  which  Mr. 
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Percival  verified  in  the  British  Museum.  But  these  are  to  be  found  in 
Warton’s  English  Poetry ;  from  which  they  reproduce  (as  Professor  Skeat 
has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me)  a  philological  error  of  Warton’s  own.  The 
power  of  reading  closed  books  was  expressly  attributed  to  Zachary  Grey ; 
and  if  he  really  possessed  it  he  probably  exercised  it  here ;  giving  thereby, 
of  course,  no  particular  proof  that  he  was  Zachary  Grey  rather  than  any 
other  spirit. 

948.  The  evidence  for  identity  obtained  by  Mr.  Moses  in  the  case 
of  spirits  recently  departed  seems  at  first  sight  more  satisfactory.  Some 
cases  of  this  class  are  given  in  948  A,  and  many  others  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  his  experiences.  In  these  cases,  however,  as  in 
the  historical  ones,  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  sure  that  the  facts  stated 
were  not  within  the  subliminal  knowledge  of  the  automatist.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  they  may  have  been  gathered  from  obituary  notices,  casually 
observed  in  glancing  over  newspapers  without  the  cognisance  of  the  supra¬ 
liminal  consciousness  (e.g.  in  the  cases  of  Emily  C.  and  Rosamira  Lancas¬ 
ter)  ;  or  similarly  from  tomb-stones  (e.g.  in  the  cases  of  Emily  C.  and 
Cecilia  Fielden)  ;  or  names  and  facts  relating  to  persons  known  to  the 
sitters,  but  not  to  Mr.  Moses  (e.g.  A.  P.  Kirkland,  Dr.  Speer’s  sister, 
Cecilia  Fielden  and  Marian  Timmins),  may  perhaps  have  been  mentioned 
in  his  hearing  and  subliminally  remembered.  “  Fanny  Westoby,”  again, 
reminded  him  of  forgotten  facts  that  had  occurred  during  his  own  child¬ 
hood.  Numerous  details  relating  to  Thomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  given  (see  Proceed¬ 
ings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  74-5  and  88),  but  are  to  be  found  in  his 
published  “Life,”  which  Mr.  Moses  may  possibly  have  met  with  during 
his  curacy  in  the  Isle  of  Man.1  The  case  of  Helene  Smith  (834-842) 
has  shown  us  how  far-reaching  may  be  the  faculties  of  hyperEesthesia 
and  hyperamesia  in  the  subliminal  self ;  but  in  view  of  the  then  general 
ignorance  of  the  scientific  world  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
both  Mr.  Moses  and  his  friends  absolutely  rejected  this  explanation  of  his 
phenomena,  and  that  the  evidence  appeared  to  them  more  conclusive  than 
it  possibly  can  to  us.  Whether  or  not  the  alleged  spirits  were  concerned, 
— as  may  sometimes,  of  course,  have  been  the  case, — we  can  hardly  avoid 
thinking  that  the  subliminal  self  of  the  medium  played  at  least  a  consider¬ 
able  part  in  the  communications. 

949.  In  two  cases  the  announcement  of  a  death  was  made  to  Mr. 
Moses,  when  the  news  was  apparently  not  known  to  him  by  any  normal 
means.  One  of  these  (the  case  of  President  Garfield)  is  given  in 

•  948  B.  The  other,  which  I  now  proceed  to  recount  (from  my  article 
in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  96  et  seq.)  is  in  some  ways  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  from  the  series  of  chances  which  have  been  needful  in 
order  to  establish  its  veracity.  The  spirit  in  question  is  that  of  a  lady 

1  The  evidential  weaknesses  of  these  cases  have  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Podmore,  in 
his  Studies  in  Psychical  Research ,  pp.  125-133- 
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known  to  me,  whom  Mr.  Moses  had  met,  I  believe,  once  only,  and  whom 
I  shall  call  Blanche  Abercromby.  The  publication  of  the  true  name  was 
forbidden  by  the  spirit  herself,  for  a  reason  which  was  at  once  obvious  to 
me  when  I  read  the  case,  but  which  was  not,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  fully 
known  to  Mr,  Moses.  The  lady’s  son,  whom  I  have  .since  consulted, 
supports  the  prohibition ;  and  I  have  consequently  changed  the  name 
and  omitted  the  dates. 

This  lady  died  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at 
a  country  house  about  200  miles  from  London.  Her  death,  which  was 
regarded  as  an  event  of  public  interest,  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  London, 
and  appeared  in  Monday’s  Times  ,■  but,  of  course,  on  Sunday  evening  no 
one  in  London,  save  the  Press  and  perhaps  the  immediate  family,  was 
cognisant  of  the  fact.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  that  evening,  near  midnight, 
a  communication,  purporting  to  come  from  her,  was  made  to  Mr.  Moses 
at  his  secluded  lodgings  in  the  north  of  London.  .  The  identity  was  some 
days  later  corroborated’by  a  few  lines  purporting  to  come  directly  from 
her,  and  to  be  in  her  handwriting.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Moses  had  ever  seen  this  handwriting.  His  one  known  meeting  with 
this  lady  and  her  husband  had  been  at  a  stance — not,  of  course,  of  his 
own — where  he  had  been  offended  by  the  strongly  expressed  disbelief  of 
the  husband  in  the  possibility  of  any  such  phenomena. 

On  receiving  these  messages  Mr.  Moses  seems  to  have  mentioned 
them  to  no  one,  and  simply  gummed  down  the  pages  in  his  MS.  book, 
marking  the  book  outside  “  Private  Matter.”  The  book  when  placed  in 
my  hands  was  still  thus  gummed  down,  although  Mrs.  Speer  was  cognisant 
of  the  communication.  I  opened  the  pages  (as  instructed  by  the  executors), 
and  was  surprised  to  find  a  brief  letter  which,  though  containing  no  definite 
facts,  was  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Blanche  Abercromby  whom  I  had 
known.  But  although  I  had  received  letters  from  her  in  life,  I  had  no 
recollection  of  her  handwriting.  I  happened  to  know  a  son  of  hers 
sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  ask  his  aid, — aid  which,  I  may  add,  he  would 
have  been  most  unlikely  to  afford  to  a  stranger.  He  lent  me  a  letter  for 
comparison.  The  strong  resemblance  was  at  once  obvious,  but  the  A.  of 
the  surname  was  made  in  the  letter  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that 
adopted  in  the  automatic  script.  The  son  then  allowed  me  to  study  a 
long  series  of  letters,  reaching  down  till  almost  the  date  of  her  death. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  had  taken 
to  writing  the  A  (as  her  husband  had  always  done)  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  written  in  the  automatic  script. 

The  resemblance  of  handwriting  appeared  both  to  the  son  and  to 
myself  to  be  incontestable ;  but  as  we  desired  an  experienced  opinion  he 
allowed  me  to  submit  the  note-book  and  two  letters  to  Dr.  Hodgson. 
Readers  of  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.  (vol.  iii.  pp.  201-401),  may  remember 
that  Dr.  Hodgson  succeeded  in  tracing  the  authorship  of  the  “  Root 
Hoomi  ”  letters  to  Madame  Blavatsky  and  to  Damodar,  by  evidence 
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based  on  a  minute  analysis  of  handwriting.  As  regards  the  present  matter, 
Dr.  Hodgson  reported  as  follows : — 

5  Bovlston  Place,  Boston,  September  nth,  1893. 

I  have  compared  the  writing  numbered  123  in  the  note-book  of  Mr.  Stainton 
Moses,  with  epistles  of  January  4th,  18—,  and  September  19th,  18 — ,  written 
by  B.  A.  The  note-book  writing  bears  many  minor  resemblances  to  that  of  the 
epistles,  and  there  are  also  several  minor  differences  in  the  formations  of  some 
of  the  letters,  judging  at  least  from  the  two  epistles  submitted  to  met  hut  the 
resemblances  are  more  characteristic  than  the  differences.  In  addition,  there 


to  reproduce  the  writing  of  B.  A.  Richard  Hodgson. 


The  chances  necessary  to  secure  a  verification  of  this  case  were  more 
complex  than  can  here  be  fully  explained.  This  lady,  who  was  quite  alien  to 
these  researches,  had  been  dead  about  twenty  years  when  her  posthumous 
letter  was  discovered  in  Mr.  Moses’  private  note-book  by  one  of  the  very 
few  surviving  persons  who  had  both  known  her  well  enough  to  recognise 
the  characteristic  quality  of  the  message,  and  were  also  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  spirit  identity  to  get  the  handwritings  compared  and  the  case 


The  entries  in  the  MS.  books  will  now  be  quoted.  The  communica¬ 
tions  began  with  some  obscure  drawings,  apparently  representing  the 
flight  of  a  bird. 

A.  “  It  is  spirit  who  has  but  just  quitted  the  body.  Blanche  Abercromby 
in  the  flesh.  I  have  brought  her.  No  more.  M.” 

Q.  Do  you  mean - ? 

No  reply.  Sunday  night  about  midnight.  The  information  is  unknown 


Monday  morning. 

Q.  I  wish  for  information  about  last  night.  Is  that  true?  Was  it 
Menton  ? 

A.  “  Yes,  good  friend,  it  was  Mentor,  who  took  pity  on  a  spirit  that  was 
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Q.  I  am  glad.  Will  she  come  back? 

A.  “It  may  be,  but  not  now.” 

[  A  few  days  later.] 

A.  “A  spirit  who  has  before  communicated  will  write  for  you  herself.  She 
will  then  leave  you,  having  given  the  evidence  that  is  required.” 

“  I  should  much  like  to  speak  more  with  you,  but  it  is  not  permitted.  You 
have  sacred  truth.  I  know  but  little  yet.  1  have  much,  much  to  leam. 

“  Blanche  Abercromby. 

“  It  is  like  my  writing  as  evidence  to  you.” 

950.  The  leading  personage  in  the  third  and  most  remote  group  of 
spirits  is  the  one  known  as  “  Imperator.” 

This  spirit  claims  responsibility  for  the  whole  series  of  manifestations, 
and  should  therefore  be  mentioned  here,  although  there  is  no  proof  of 
his  identity  with  the  historical  personage  whom  he  asserts  himself  to 
be.  His  character,  however,  claimed  and  obtained  Mr.  Moses’  entire 
confidence.  He  answers  for  the  identity  and  veracity  of  spirits  intro¬ 
duced  ;  he  explains  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  are  explained ;  and  he 
throughout  impresses  on  Mr.  Moses  his  own  teaching. 

If  such  high  and  sweeping  claims  were  made  by  any  ordinary  writer, 
we  should  expect  to  find  much  in  the  course  of  his  writings  which  would 
prove  their  extravagance.  If  we  ask  ourselves  how  to  disprove  Imperator’s 
claims  we  shall  find  no  very  definite  answer.  In  the  teachings  themselves, 
however,  it  is  over  and  over  again  emphasised  that  there  must  be  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  messages  owing  to  their  passage  through  the  mediumistic 
channel,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  there  may  have  been  thus  an  increase  of 
accuracy  in  some  cases  where  Mr.  Moses  had  some  definite  subliminal 
knowledge,  there  may  also  have  been  many  causes  of  error  due  to  his 
theological  and  other  dogmatic  preconceptions.  With  regard  to  the 
other  remote  communicators,  these,  according  to  the  explanations  given 
by  Imperator,  are  high  spirits,  aiming  at  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and 
especially  of  religion,  who  have  been  able  to  discern  Mr.  Moses’  gifts,  and 
have  to  some  extent  themselves  trained  him  for  the  purpose  required. 
They  have  modified  his  early  life  :  for  instance,  by  prompting  him  to  his 
period  of  retirement  on  Mount  Athos,  and  by  keeping  him  from  wishing  to 
marry.  Some  of  these  spirits,  however,  stand  in  very  distant  relation  to 
Mr.  Moses,  and  their  indications  of  presence  or  collaboration  are  of  a 
purely  arbitrary’  kind. 

There  are  a  group  of  spirits,  it  is  said,  belonging  to  various  ages  and 
countries,  who  are  united  by  their  desire  to  inform  mankind  of  their 
destiny  and  duties.  Each  member  of  this  group  desires  to  show  approval 
when  an  attempt  is  made  at  such  communication.  They  cannot  all  take 
an  active,  share,  but,  while  some  work  actively,  others  express  sympathy 
by  choosing  either  a  signature,  or  some  special  physical  manifestation,  to 
be  associated  with  their  names,  even  if  not  actually  produced  by  them- 
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selves.  This  form  of  communication  is  of  course  not  meant  to  be  in 
itself  evidential;  it  depends  on  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  “  control  ”  in 
charge  of  the  manifestations  ; — much  as  when  letters  of  encouragement 
are  read  at  a  public  meeting,  their  genuineness  is  taken  on  trust  from  the 
chairman.  Even  when  the  handwriting  produced  (either  automatically 
through  the  medium,  or  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  human 
hands),  resembles  that  of  the  deceased  person,  this,  as  elsewhere  explained, 
does  |not  in  itself  prove  identity.  Well-known  signatures  especially  may 
be  copied  by  other  spirits. 

As  soon,  however,  as  it  is  understood  that  such  messages  are  not 
intended  to  be  evidential,  it  seems  not  unnatural  that  they  should  be 
given  thus.  It  needs  no  derogation  from  the  dignity  . of  even  the  highest 
spirit  to  express  his  sanction  of  any  scheme  designed  to  convey  to  “  men 
of  goodwill,”  in  fashion  however  humble  and  unassuming,  some  message 
of  their  eternal  fate. 

But  where  identity  is  absolutely  unprovable,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
group  of  “  men  of  old  time,”  it  would  be  futile  to  discuss  the  probabilities 
on  either  side.  I  cannot  blame  Mr.  Moses  for  his  injunction  to  leave 
these  spirits — eminent  but  not  Divine — under  the  mask  of  the  symbolic 
titles  which  they  chose  to  assume.  His  reverence  for  Imperator  was 
of  a  filial  type  which  led  him  to  desire  that  although  there  must  be 
discussion  about  the  doctrines,  there  should  be  none  about  the  actual 
personality  of  the  teacher  to  whom  he  felt  that  he  owed  all  that  was  best 

951.  We  must  now  briefly  go  through  the  points  which  make  such 
messages  as  were  received  by  Mr.  Moses  prima  facie  evidential,  which  in¬ 
dicate,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  actually  do  come  in  some  way  from  their 
alleged  source.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  main  stages  of  evidential 
quality  in  messages  given  by  automatic  writing  or  by  trance-utterances 
is  all  that  will  be  needed  here. 

(1)  Evidentially  lowest  comes  the  class  of  messages  which  is  by  far 
the  most  common ;  messages,  namely,  in  which,  although  some  special 
identity  may  be  claimed,  all  the  facts  given  have  been  consciously  known 
to  the  automatist.  Here  we  may  well  suppose  that  his  own  personality 
alone  is  concerned,  and  that  the  messages  have  a  subliminal,  but  not  an 
external  source. 

(2)  Next  above  these  come  messages  containing  facts  likely  to  be 
known  to  the  alleged  spirit,  and  not  consciously  known  to  the  automatist ; 
but  which  facts  may  nevertheless  have  some  time  been  noted  by  the 
automatist,  even  unwittingly,  and  may  have  thus  obtained  lodgment  in 
his  subliminal  memory. 

(3)  Next  come  facts  which  can  be  proved, — with  such  varying  degrees 
of  certainty  as  such  negative  proof  allows, — never  to  have  been  in  any  way 
known  to  the  automatist ;  but  which  nevertheless  are  easily  to  be  found 
in  books ;  so  that  they  may  have  been  learnt  clairvoyantly  by  the  automa- 
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tist  himself,  or  learnt  and  communicated  to  him  by  some  mind  other  than 
that  of  the  alleged  spirit. 

(4)  Next  come  facts  which  can  be  proved,  with  similar  varying  degrees 
of  certainty  according  to  the  circumstances,  never  to  have  been  known 
to  the  automatist,  or  recorded  in  print;  but  which  were  known  to  the 
alleged  spirit  and  can  be  verified  by  the  memories  of  living  persons. 

(5)  Above  this  again  would  come  that  class  of  experimental  messages, 
or  posthumous  letters,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  very  few  good  examples 
(see  876)  ;  where  the  departed  person  has  before  death  arranged  some 
special  test — some  fact  or  sentence  known  only  to  himself,  which  he  is  to 
transmit  after  death,  if  possible,  as  a  token  of  his  return. 

952.  (6)  Thus  much  for  the  various  kinds  of  verbal  messages,  which 

can  be  kept  and  analysed  at  leisure.  We  must  now  turn  to  evidence  of 
a  different  and  not  precisely  comparable  kind.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not 
these  inferences  from  written  matter  which  have  commonly  been  most 
efficacious  in  compelling  the  survivor’s  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  friend’s 
return.  Whether  logically  or  no,  it  is  not  so  much  the.  written  message 
that  he  trusts,  but  some  phantom  of  face  and  voice  that  he  knew  so  well. 
It  is  this  familiar  convincing  presence, — Skto  Be  foWXov  amm, —  on  which 
the  percipient  has  always  insisted,  since  Achilles  strove  in  vain  to  embrace 
Patroclus’  shade. 

How  far  such  a  phantasm  is  in  fact  a  proof  of  any  real  action  on  the 
part  of  the  spirit  thus  recognised  is  a  problem  which  has  been  dealt  with 
already  in  Chapter  VII.  The  upshot  of  our  evidence  to  my  mind  is  that 
although  the  apparition  of  a  departed  person  cannot  per  se  rank  as 
evidence  of  his  presence,  yet  this  is  not  a  shape  which  purely  hal¬ 
lucinatory  phantasms  seem  often  to  assume ;  and  if  there  be  any  corro¬ 
borative  evidence,  as,  for  instance,  writing  which  claims  to  come  from 
the  same  person,  the  chance  that  he  is  really  operative  is  considerable. 
In  Mr.  Mose.s’  case  almost  all  the  figures  which  he  saw  brought  with 
them  some  corroboration  by  writing,  trance-utterance,  gesture-messages 
(as  where  a  figure  makes  signs  of  assent  or  dissent),  or  raps. 

(7)  And  this  brings  us  to  a  class  of  cases  largely  represented  in  Mr. 
Moses’  series,  where  writings  professing  to  come  from  a  certain  spirit  are 
supported  by  physical  phenomena  of  which  that  spirit  claims  also  to  be 
the  author.  Whether  such  a  line  of  proof  can  ever  be  made  logically 
complete  or  no,  one  can  imagine  many  cases  where  it  would  be  practically 
convincing  to  almost  all  minds.  Materialisations  of  hands,  or  direct 
writing  in  the  script  of  the  departed,  have  much  of  actual  cogency ; 
and  these  methods,  with  others  like  them,  are  employed  by  Mr.  Moses’ 
"controls”  in  their  efforts  to  establish  their  own  identities.  Physical 
phenomena  in  themselves,  however,  carry  no  proof  of  an  intelligence 
outside  that  of  the  sensitive  himself,  and,  as  I  have  said,  may  in  many 
cases  be  a  mere  extension  of  his  own  ordinary  muscular  powers,  and  not 
due  to  any  external  agency  at  all. 
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853.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  verbal  messages,  we  find  that 
the  cases  most  fully' represented  in  the  records  of  Mr.  Moses  are  limited 
.to  the  first  three  classes  mentioned  above,  and  those  which  come  under 
the  fourth  class— verifiable  facts  of  which  there  is  no  printed  record  and 
which  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  medium  could  never  have  known — 
are  comparatively  few.  This  may  partly  be  accounted-  for  by  the  small 
number  of  sitters  with  Mr.  Moses  and  the  fact  that  they  were  his  personal 
friends.  The  records  of  Mrs.  Piper,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  we  now 
turn,  are  especially  rich  in  incidents  that  fall  under  the  fourth  heading, 
and  the  evidential  value  of  the  verbal  messages  in  this  case  is,  therefore, 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Moses.  Whereas  for  Mr.  Moses 
the  identity  of  many  of  his  communicators  rested  largely  upon  their  being 
guaranteed  by  Imperator  and  his  group  of  helpers, — in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Piper  the  spirits  of  some  recently-departed  friends  who  have  given  much 
evidence  of  their  identity  appear  to  maintain  the  independent  reality  and 
guiding  control  over  Mrs.  Piper  of  these  same  intelligences — Imperator, 
Rector,  Doctor,  and  others — that  Mr.  Moses  claimed  as  ruling  in  his  own 
experience.  We  shall  then  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper  again  return  to  the 
question  of  the  supervision  of  such  alleged  spirits. 

954.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Piper  differs  in  two  important  respects 
from  that  of  W.  Stainton  Moses  or  D.  D.  Home.  In  the  first  place 
no  telekinetic  phenomena  have  occurred  in  connection  with  her  trance- 
manifestations  ;  and  in  the  second  place  her  supraliminal  self  shows  no 
traces  of  any  supernormal,,  faculty  whatsoever.  She  presents  an  instance 
of  automatism  of  the  extreme  type  where  the  “  possession  ”  is  not  merely 
local  or  partial,  but  affects,  so  to  say,  the  whole  psychical  area, — where 
the  supraliminal  self  is  for  a  time  completely  displaced,  and  the  whole 
personality  appears  to  suffer  intermittent  change.  In  other  words,  she 
passes  into  a  trance,  during  which  her  organs  of  speech  or  writing  are 
"  controlled  ”  by  other  personalities  than  the  normal  waking  one.  Oc¬ 
casionally  either  just  before  or  just  after  the  trance,  the  subliminal  seif 
appears  to  take  some  control  of  the  organism  for  a  brief  interval;  but 
with  this  exception  the  personalities  that  speak  or  write  during  her  trance 
claim  to  be  discarnate  spirits. 

Mrs.  Piper’s  trances  may  be  divided  into  three  stages  :  (1)  Where  the 
dominant  controlling  personality  was  known  as  “  Dr.  Phinuit  ”  and  used 
the  vocal  organs  almost  exclusively,  communicating  by  trance-utterance, 
1884-91. 

(2)  Where  the  communications  were  made  chiefly  by  automatic  writing 
in  the  trance  under  the  supervision  more  particularly  of  the  control  known 
as  “  George  Pelham,”  or  “G.  P.,”  although  “Dr.  Phinuit”  usually  com¬ 
municated  also  by  speech  during  this  period,  TS92-96. 

(3)  Where  supervision  is  alleged  to  be  exercised  by  Imperator,  Doctor, 
Rector,  and  others  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  experiences  of 
Mr.  Moses,  and  where  the  communications  have  been  mainly  by  writing, 
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but  occasionally  also  by  speech.  This  last  stage,  which  began  early  in 
1897,  still  continues,  and  the  final  outcome  remains  to  be  seen, 

955.  I  proceed  now  to  indicate  in  further  detail  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  and  the  character  of  the  manifestations  themselves,  and  begin  by 
quoting  from  Dr.  Hodgson  ( Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  367-68)  a 
brief  statement  of  some  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  case. 
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my  Appendices  and  elsewhere,  e.g.  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  Professor  William 
James,  Professor  Newbold  of  Pennsylvania  University,  Dr.  Walter  Leaf, 
and  Six  Oliver  Lodge.  -  I  merely  quote,  as  a  summary  of  the  argument, 
a  few  words  of  Professor  James,  from  The  Psychological  Review,  July, 
1898,  pp.  421-22  : — 


Dr.  Hodgson  considers  that  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  c; 
maintained.  I  agree  -with  him  absolutely.  The  medium 
observation,  much  of  the  time  under  close  observation,  ; 
conditions  of  her  life,  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  r - 


rdly  stated  anything  which  was  not  true.  There  were  others  throughou 
sich  his  utterances  showed  not  one  glimmer  of  real  knowledge,  but  con 
ted  wholly  of  fishing  questions  and  random  assertions.  The  trance 
uld  not  always  be  induced  at  pleasure.  A  state  of  quiet  expectanc 
mid  usually  bring  one  on  ;  but  sometimes  the  attempt  altogether  failec 
le  trance  when  induced  usually  lasted  about  an  hour,  an<|  .there  wa 
:en  a  marked  difference  between  the  first  few  minutes  of  ^ySance  am 
;  remaining  time.  On  such  occasions  almost  all  that  was  of  valu 
mid  be  told  in  the  ftrst  few  minutes ;  and  the  ‘remaining  talk  wouli 
nsist  of  vague  generalities  or  mere  repetitions  of  what  had  already  beei 
'en.  Phinuit  always  professed  himself  to  be  a  spirit  communicatinj 
th  spirits  ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  remembered  their  messages  for  : 
v  minutes  after  “  entering  into  the  medium,”  and  then  became  confused 
;  was  not,  however,  apparently  able  to  depart  when  his  budget  of  fact 
s  empty.  There  seemed  to  be  some  irresponsible  letting-off  Of  energ 
ich  must  continue  until  the  original  impulse  was  lost  in  incoherence 
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must  be  judged  as  but  one  item  in  the  long  roll  of  automatic  messages  of 
many  kinds  which  were  only  then  beginning  to  be  collected  and  analysed. 
I  regarded  it  as  proved  that  these  phenomena  afforded  evidence  of  large 
extensions — telepathic  or  clairvoyant — of  the  normal  powers  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  thought  it  possible  that  Phinuit’s  knowledge  was  thus 
derived  from  a  telepathic  or  clairvoyant  faculty,  latent  in  Mrs.  Piper,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  ways  with  which  previous  experiment  had  not  made 
us  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  automatic  messages  which  we 
had  already  studied  included  phenomena  of  very  various  types,  some 
of  which  certainly  pointed  primd  facie  to  the  intervention — perhaps  the 
very  indirect  intervention — of  the  surviving  personalities  of  the  dead,  and 
I  held  that  if  such  instances  of  communication  from  extra-terrene  minds 
should  ultimately  find  acceptance  with  science,  then  Phinuit’s  messages, 
with  'all  their  drawbacks  and  all  their  inconsistency,  would  have  fair  claim 
to  be  added  to  the  number. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  this  last  hypothesis  which  I  have  since 
adopted,  and  although  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulties  concerning  Phinuit’s 
identity  have  not  been  solved,  it  seems  possible  to  regard  him  as  an 
intelligence  extraneous  to  Mrs.  Piper, — as,  in  fact,  a  discarnate  spirit.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he  entirely  failed  in  his  professed 
attempts  to  establish  his  personal  identity,  and  could  not  succeed  even  in 
substantiating  his  claim  to  be  a  French  doctor.  Unfortunately  we  have 
no  contemporary  records  of  what  occurred  during  Mrs.  Piper’s  earliest 
trances ;  nor  practically  any  information  as  to  the  first  manifestations  of 
the  Phinuit  personality.  It  seems  clear  at  least  that  the  name  Phinuit 
was  the  result  of  suggestion  at  these  earliest  trances  (see  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  46-58),  and  many  may  think  it  most  probable  that 
the  Phinuit  “  control  ”  was  nothing  more  than  a  secondary  personality  of 
Mrs.  Piper.  But,  according  to  the  statements  (of  which  there  is  of  course 
no  evidence)  made  by  “  Imperator,”  Phinuit  was  an  “  earth-bound  ”  or 
inferior  spirit,  who  had  become  confused  and  bewildered  in  his  first 
attempts  at  communication,  and  had,  as  we  say,  “  lost  his  consciousness 
of  personal  identity.”  That  such  an  occurrence  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
life  is  plain  from  the  cases  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  in  Chapter  II. 
of  this  book,  and  we  cannot  prove  it  to  be  impossible  that  profound 
memory  disturbances  should  be  produced  in  an  inexperienced  discarnate 
spirit  when  first  attempting  to  communicate  witft  us  through  a  material 
organism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Phinuit  personality  has  not  manifested 
either  directly  ; or  indirectly  since  January  1897,  when  “Imperator” 
claimed  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  trances. 

958.  There  were  various  cases  of  alleged  direct  “  control  ”  by  spirits 
other  than  Phinuit  during  the  first  stage  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  trance  history. 
Two  of  these,  the  “  E.”  control  and  the  aunt  of  Professor  James,  are 
referred  to  in  the  report  by  Professor  James  which  I  have  quoted  in  956  A. 
These  and  several  others  are  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  Proceed- 
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'inp  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  28-40 ;  but  even  in  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  earlier  cases  of  apparent  “  possession  ”  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  organism  by 
other  spirits,  the  evidence  available  for  publication  was  scanty,  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  there  was  scarcely  anything  to  indicate  that  the  supposed 
communicating  personalities  were  not  impersonations  by  Phinuit. 

The  most  notable  case  was  that  of  a  lady,  Miss  W.,  who  had  forty-five 
sittings,  at  forty-one  of  which  the  contro^was  taken  for  at  least  part  of  the 
time  by  a  personal  friend,  who  presented  marked  characteristics  of  the 
friend  it  purported  to  be ;  showed  specific  knowledge  of  private  matters 
known  only  to  that  friend  and  the  sitter ;  showed  a  knowledge  of  facts 
of  which  he  was  reminded  by  the  sitter,  and  in  turn  reminded  the  sitter 
of  facts  temporarily  forgotten  by  her ;  made  some  mistakes  in  matters 
once  known  to  the  friend,  and  remembered  well  by  the  sitter,  and  told 
the  sitter  of  facts  not  known  to  her  and  afterwards  verified  ( loc .  cii.  43) . 

Usually,  as  we  have  seen,  Phinuit  acted  as  intermediary,  reproducing 
tne  communications  made  by  the  “  deceased  ”  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
sitters,  and  in  a  favourable  series  of  sittings  the  impression  made  was 
generally  as  described  in  the  following  case  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  (From 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  455.) 

One  of  the  best  sitters  was  my  next-door  neighbour,  Isaac  C.  Thompson, 
F.L.S.,  to  whose  name  indeed,  before  he  had  been  in  any  way  introduced, 
Phinuit  sent  a  message  purporting  to  come  from  his  father.  Three  generations 
of  Ids  and  of  his  wife’s  family  living  and  dead  (small  and  compact  Quaker 
families)  were,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  sittings,  conspicuously  mentioned, 
with  identifying  detail ;  the  main  informant  representing  himself  as  his 
deceased  brother,  a  young  Edinburgh  doctor,  whose  loss  had  been  mourned 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  familiarity  and  touchingness  of  the  messages 
communicated  in  this  particular  instance  were  very  remarkable,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  reproduced  in  any  printed  report  of  the  sitting.  Their  case  is  one  in 
which  very  few  mistakes  were  made,  the  details  standing  out  vividly  correct,  so 
that  ir#fact  they  found  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  their  relatives  were 
actually  speaking  to  them. 

Such  cases  were  not  usual,  and  on  the  whole,  although  there  seemed 
to  be  in  this  first  stage  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  trance  history,  in  18S4-91,  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  some  supernormal  faculty  which  demanded  at  least  the 
hypothesis  of  thought-transference  from  living  persons  both  near  and 
distant,  and  suggested  occasionally  some  power  of  telsesthesia  or  perhaps 
even  of  premonition,  yet  the  main  question  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned, — whether  Mrs.  Piper’s  organism  was  controlled,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  discarnate  spirits  who  could  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  identity, — remained  undecided. 

959.  More  important,  as  regards  this  question  of  personal  identity,  is 
the  series  of  sittings  which  formed  the  second  stage  of  Mrs.  Piper’s 
trance  history,  in  the  years  1892-96,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given 
in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  284-582'  and  vol.  xiv.  pp.  6-49,  where 
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the  chief  communicator  or  intermediary  was  G.  P.  This  G«  P.,  whose 
name  (although,  of  course,  well  known  to  many  persons)  has  been  altered 
for  publication  into  “  George  Pelham,”  was  a  young  man  of  great  ability, 
mainly  occupied  in  literary  pursuits.  Although  born  an  American  citizen, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  noble  English  family.  I  never  met  him,  but 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  include  a  number  of  his  friends  among  my 
own,  and  with  several  of  these  I  have  been  privileged  to  hold  intimate 
conversation  on  the  nature  of  the  communications  which  they  received.  I 
have  thus  heard  of  many  significant  utterances  of  G.  P.’s,  which  are  held 
too  private  for  print ;  and  I  have  myself  been  present  at  sittings  where 
G.  P.  manifested.  For  the  full  discussion  of  the  evidence  tending  to 
prove  the  identity  of  G.  P.,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  original  report  in  the 
Proceedings  S.P.R.  I  give  in  959  A  and  B  a  detailed  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  communications  of  G.  P.,  and  quote  hefe 
a  general  summary,  given  by  Dr.  Hodgson  several  years  later,  of  the 
whole  series  of  his  manifestations.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii. 
PP-  328-330.) 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  communicating  G.  P.  to  Mr.  Hart  in  March 
1892,  he  gave  not  only  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  sitter,  but  also  the  names 
of  several  of  their  most  intimate  common  friends,  and  referred  specifically  to 
the  most  important  private  matters  connected  with  them.  At  the  same  sitting 
reference  was  made  to  other  incidents  unknown  to  the  sitters,  such  as  the 
account  of  Mrs.  Pelham’s  taking  the  studs  from  the  body  of  G.  P.  and  giving 
them  to  Mr.  Pelham  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  reproduction  of  a  notable 
remembrance  of  a  conversation  which  G.  P.  living  had  with  Katharine,  the 
daughter  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  the  Howards.  These  were  primary  ex¬ 
amples  of  two  kinds  of  knowledge  concerning  matters  unknown  to  the  sitters, 
of  which  various  other  instances  were  afterwards  given;  knowledge  of  events 
connected  with  G.  P.  which  had  occurred  since  his  death,  and  knowledge  of 
special  memories  pertaining  to  the  G.  P.  personality  before  death.  A  week 
later,  at  the  sitting  of  Mr.  Vance,  he  made  an  appropriate  inquiry  a%er  the 
sitter’s  son,  and  in  reply  to  inquiries  rightly  specified  that  the  sitter’s  son  had 
been  at  college  with  him,  and  further  correctly  gave  a  correct  description  of  the 
sitter’s  summer  home  as  the  place  of  a  special  visit.  This,  again,  was  paralleled 
by  many  later  instances  where  appropriate  inquiries  were  made  and  remem¬ 
brances  recalled  concerning  other  personal  friends  of  G.  P.  Nearly  two  weeks 
later  came  his  most  intimate  friends,  the  Howards,  and  to  these,  using  the  voice 
directly,  he  showed  such  a  fulness  of  private  remembrance  and  specific  know¬ 
ledge  and  characteristic  intellectual  and  emotional  quality  pertaining  to  G.  P. 
that,  though  they  had  previously  taken  no  interest  in  any  branch  of  psychical 
research,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  they  were  actually  con¬ 
versing  with  their  old  friend  G.  P.  And  this  conviction  was  strengthened  by 
their  later  experiences.  Not  least  important,  at  that  time,  was  his  anxiety 
about  the  disposal  of  a  certain  book  and  about  certain  specified  letters  which 
concern  matters  too  private  for  publication.  He  was  particularly  desirous 
of  convincing  his  father,  who  lived  in  Washington,  that  it  was  indeed  G.  P.  who 
was  communicating,  and  he  soon  afterwards  stated  that  his  father  had  taken 
his  photograph  to  be  copied,  as  was  the  case,  though  Mr.  Pelham  had  not 
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informed  even  his  wife  of  this  fact.  Later  on  he  reproduced  a  series  of 
incidents,  unknown  to  the  sitters,  in  which  Mrs.  Howard  had  been  engaged  in 
her  own  home.  Later  still,  at  a  sitting  with  his  father  and  mother  in  New 
York,  a  further  intimate  knowledge  was  shown  of  private  family  circumstances, 
and  at  the  following  sitting,  at  which  his  father  and  mother  were  not  present, 
he  gave  the  details  of  certain  private  actions  which  they  had  done  in  the 
interim.  At  their  sitting,  and  at  various  sittings  of  the  Howards,  appropriate 
comments  were  made  concerning  different  articles  presented  which  had  ' 
belonged  to  G.  P.  living,  or  had  been  familiar  to  him  ;  he  inquired  after 


The  sitter  called  Mr.  Hart,  to  whom  G.  P.  first  manifested,  died  at 
Naples  three  years  afterwards,  and  communicated,  with  the  help  of  G.  P., 


and  afterwards  verified.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  lady  called  “  Elisa  Mannors,”  whose  near  relatives  and  friends 
concerned  in  the  communications  were  known  to  myself.  I  give  a  brief 
account  of  her  first  communications  in  960  A.  On  the  morning  after  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  called  F.  in  the  report,  she  described  an  incident 
in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  herself  to  her  uncle  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  I  quote  Dr.  Hodgson’s  account  of  this  ( Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  378.  Foot-note). 


The  notice  of  his  [F.’s]  death  was  in  a  Boston  morning  paper,  and  I 
happened  to  see  it  on  my  way  to  the  sitting.  The  first  writing  of  the  sitting 
came  from  Madame  Elisa,  without  my  expecting' it.  She  wrote  clearly  and 
strongly,  explaining  that  F.  was  there  with  her,  but  unable  to  speak  directly, 
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tionally  or  not  was  unknown.  There  was  some  suspicion  against  a 
Swede,  who  was  imprisoned,  but  there  was  no  evidence  against  him,  and 
he  was  finally  discharged.  The  Swede  said  that  Kalua  had  accidentally 
shot  himself  with  a  revolver,  and  eventually  confessed  that  after  .the  ac- 


disputed  with  him  and  shot  him,  but  did  not  mean  to,  and  who  threw  the 
revolver  “  into  the  hot  box  where  the  pepples  are  ”  (meaning  “  the  furnace  ” 
and  the  “coals”),  and  hid  his  purse  under  the  steps  where  he  was  killed. 
“  Kalua  ”  also  said  there  was  shrubbery  near  it.  The  cellar  of  the  house  was 
examined,  but  no  purse  was  found,  and  there  was  no  shrubbery  in  the  cellar. 
“  Kalua  ”  tried  to  write  Hawaiian,  but  the  only  “  ordinary  ”  words  deciphered 
were  “lei  ”  (meaning  wreaths ,  which  he  made  daily  for  Mr.  Briggs)  which  was 
written  clearly  and  frequently,  and  an  attempt  at  “aloha” — greeting.  Phinuit 
tried  to  get  the  answer  to  the  question  where  Kalua’s  father  was,  but  could  only 
succeed  in  getting  “Hiram.”  But  the  writing  gave  the  answer  “Hawaiin 
Islands.”  In  reply  to  the  question  which  one,  the  answer  in  writing  was 
Kawai,  but  Phinuit  said  Tawai.  The  word  is  spelt  Kawai,  but  is  pronounced 
Tawai  by  the  natives  of  the  island  itself  and  in  the  island  where  Kalua  was 
born.  The  natives  of  the  other  islands  call  it  Kawai. 

962.  Not  least  important  as  regards  the  question  of  identity  are  some 
of  the  communications  purporting  to  come  from  young  children.  I  give  in 
962  A  a  synopsis  of  the  chief  points  in  connection  with  the  twin  children, 
Margaret  and  Ruthie,  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Thaw,  and  quote  here  an  account  of 
communications  coming  from  the  child  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Paine  Sutton. 
(From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  386-9.) 


In  the  two  sittings  which  Mrs.  Sutton  had  in  December  1893  (p.  484), 1 
she  had  articles  which  had  been  used  by  her  recently  deceased  little  girl 
Katherine.  One  incident  that  was  characteristic  in  the  case  of  Ruthie,  the 
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that  she  kept  showing  him  her  tongue.  Katherine  living  had  sore  throat  and 
her  tongue  was  paralysed.  She  gave  correctly  the  name  by  which  she  called 
herself,  Kakie,  the  name  Vodo  by  which  she  called  her  brother  George,  the 
name  Bagie  by  which  she  called  a  living  sister,  Margaret,  and  the  name 
Eleanor,  of  another  living  sister  for  whom  she  called  much  in  her  last  illness. 
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963.  There  are  numerous  incidents  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Piper’s 
trances,  which  indicate  not  only  that  articles  which  have  bees  worn  by 
deceased  persons  may  facilitate  communications  from  such  persons,  but 
that  articles  which  have  been  worn  by  persons  still  living  may  afford  clues 
to  long  past  events ;  but  how  these  objects  afford  aid  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  the  past  events  is  still  entirely  obscure.  (See,  e.g., 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  460  ;  vol.  viii.  pp.  15-27.)  This  faculty  of 
what  I  have  called  retrocognitive  telaesthesia,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  some¬ 
times  manifested  in  cases  where  there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  any 
extraneous  spirit.  (See  572,  572  A,  572  B.) 

The  alleged  controlling  spirits  sometimes  seem  to  possess  a  super¬ 
normal  knowledge  of  the  present  bodily  state  of  living  persons,  with 
the  occasional  power  of  foretelling  organic  changes,  including  death,  or 
of  foreseeing  the  future  surroundings  of  a  living  person.  Here,  again, 
we  have  had  instances  of  similar  supernormal  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  subliminal  self  (see  565  A,  573  F).  Some  of  the  most  specific 
instances  of  predictions  of  deaths  given  through  Mrs.  Piper  are  quoted 
in  963  A.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  death  was  predicted  to  occur  “  soon,” 
and  it  occurred  a  little  more  than  a  year  later.  But  in  several  other  cases 
where  deaths  were  predicted  to  occur  “  soon  ”  or  “  before  very  long,” 
or  where  similar  expressions  were  used,  the  time  elapsing  before  the 
death  has  extended  from  about  two  to  not  less  than  six  years.  There 
is  little  evidence  of  any  true  prevision  of  other  events  than  death  through 
Mrs.  Piper’s  trance.  In  some  cases,  events  seem  to  have  been  partially 
foreseen,  but  the  predictions  made  were  not  completely  fulfilled.  (See 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  r24,  and  compare  425  C.) 

Setting  .aside  the  instances  explicable  by  some  telepathic  or  telaes- 
thetic  inference,  the  discarnate  spirits  claim  occasionally  to  see  specific 
future  scenes  in  connection  with  particular  persons — of  the  origin  of 
which  scenes  they  seem  unable  to  offer  any  explanation.  They  do  not 
profess  usually  to  be  aware  beforehand  of  the  precise  time  of  death  of  a 
dying  person, — except  perhaps  in  cases  where  the  death  is  very  near, — 
when  it  is  claimed  that  the  approaching  death  becomes  known  to  the 
incarnate  spirit  (not  necessarily  to  the  supraliminal  self)  as  well  as  to  the 
discarnate  spirit  of  some  near  relative,  but  the  real  source  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  remains,  of  course,  obscure.1 

1  On  this  point  see  425  A,  425  B,  425  E,  717,  717  B,  852  A,  865  A  (name  of 
distant  dying  person  written),  874Aand927  B.  Compare  the  case  of  "  Elisa  Manners” 
in  section  960,  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Alger  and  Mrs.  O’Gorman  in  Proceedings  S.P.R., 
vol.  v.  pp.  293-95,  and  the  case  from  Mrs..  Meredith  in  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  x. 
p.  136.  In  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Alger  and  Mrs.  O’Gorman  the  prediction  of  death  seems 

of  the  death  was  given,  in  the  first  case  four  days  beforehand — though  the  evidence 
on  this  point  is  somewhat  doubtful — and  in  the  second  case  a  week  beforehand.  In  the 
case  quoted  in  874  A,  the  precise  date  of  death  was  announced  forty  days  beforehand 
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964.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  the  three  periods  of  Mrs.  Piper’s 
trance-history  to  which  I  referred  in  section  954,  the  only  detailed  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  are  contained  in  Professor  Hyslop’s  report  of  his  sittings  in 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xvi.  But  neither  his  records  nor  the  manuscript 
records  which  I  have  seen  contain  any  proof  of  the  personal  identity  of 
the  alleged  spirits  called  “Imperator,”  “Doctor,”  “Rector,"  &c.,  or  any 
proof  of  the  identity  of  these  intelligences  with  those  claimed  by  Mr. 
Moses.  (See  945,  950,  and  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  408-9.) 
Whether  any  such  proof  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future  remains  to 
be  seen, — or  indeed,  whether  proof  or  disproof  for  us  at  present  is 
even  possible. 

965.  The  accounts  here  quoted  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  illustrate  that 
theory  of  possession  which  seems  especially  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Piper, — according  to  which  her  bodily  organism  is  controlled  by  dis- 
carnate  spirits  who  attempt  to  prove  their  identity  by  reproducing 
recollections  of  their  earthly  lives.1 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Moses  the  control  of  the  mind  or  body  by  dis- 
carnate  spirits  seemed  to  vary  in  degree  at  different  times,  and  the 
medium’s  own  preconceptions  seemed  to  form  an  important  factor  in  the 
communications  he  received,— and  it  is  obvious  that  in  Mrs.  Piper’s  case 
also  the  control  must  be  limited  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  medium. 
But  we  must  continually  bear  in  mind  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing 
the  different  elements  that  may  enter  into  so  complex  a  phenomenon. 

I  have  spoken  of  parallel  series  of  manifestations  indicating  on  the  one 
hand  the  powers  of  the  subliminal  self,  which  culminate  in  ecstasy,  and 
on  the  other  the  agency  of  discarnate  spirits,  leading  on  to  possession. 
But  the  phenomena  are  not,  in  fact,  so  simply  arranged.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  when  a  spirit  can  control  a  sensitive’s  organism,  the  sensitive’s 
own  subliminal  self  may  be  able  to  do  the  same.  The  transparency 
which  renders  the  one  possession  possible  facilitates  also  the  other.  This 
may  be  one  reason  for  the.  admixture  seen  in  most  trance,  utterances, — of 
elements  which  come  from  the  sensitive’s  own  mind  with  elements  inspired 
from  without.  To  this  source  of  confusion .  must  be  added  the  influence 
of  the  sensitive’s  supraliminal  self  also,  whose  habits  of  thought  and  turns 
of  speech  must  needs  appear  whenever  use  is  made  of  the  brain-centres 
which  that  supraliminal  self  habitually  controls.  Further,  we  cannot  draw 
a  dear  line  between  the  influence  of  the  organism  itself, — as  already 
moulded  by  its  own  indwelling  spirit,— and  the  continuing  influence  of 
that  spirit,  not  altogether  separated  from  the  organism.  That  is  to  say,  ■ 
the  sensitive’s  own  previous  ideas  may  go  on  developing  themselves  during 

1  Some  ingenious  experiments  designed  to  test  how  living  persons  can  be  identified 
his  report,  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  537-623.  In  these  experiments,  series 
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the  trance,  which  may  thus  be  incomplete.  The  result  may  be  a  kind  of 
mixed  telepathy  between  the  sitter,  the  sensitive’s  spirit,  and  the  extraneous 
spirit.  I  believe  that  sometimes  during  one  and  the  same  access  of  trance 


all  these  elements  are  in  turn  apparent ;  and  a  long  familiarity  with  the 
sensitive  will  be  needed  if  we  would  disentangle  the  intermingled  threads. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  her  trance-history  she  was  not  completely  controlled  by  discamate 
spirits,  but  that  her  subliminal  self  was  used  as  an  intermediary, — as  a 
hypnotised  subject,  so  to  say,  following  the  suggestions  of  discamate 
spirits ;  that  in  the  next  stage  the  control  by  discamate  spirits  was  of  the 
more  direct  and  complete  kind  which  I  have  specially  called  possession  ; 
and  that  in  her  last  period  she  has  reverted  once  more  to  the  earlier  stage 
where  her  subliminal  self,  or  its  influence,  is  not  completely  excluded. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  apparent  distinction  between  the 
'control  by  her  own  subliminal  self  and  that  by  the  alleged  spirits  is  still 
not  less  marked  than  in  the  early  stages.  Generally  it  is  even  more 
noticeable,  owing  to  the  usual  brief  intervals  of  ecstasy  (after  the  control 
by  the  discamate  spirit  has  ceased),  when  her  own  spirit  or  subliminal  self 
resumes  control,  and  appears  to  see  and  occasionally  to  describe  scenes  in 


that  these  are  aided  in  their  task  by  more  remote  spirits  whose  identity 
we  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove.  It  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  is  such  supervision — if  we  are  in  actual  communication 
with  a  spiritual  world  at  all — than  to  think  that  the  great  spirits  of  the 
past  take  no  abiding  interest  in  the  communication  of  that  spiritual  world 


966.  We  must  now  try  to  form  some  more  definite  idea — based  not 
on  preconceived  theories  but  on  our  actual  observation  of  trances — of 
the  processes  of  possession ;  though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
most  adequate  conception  that  we  can  reach  at  present  must  be  restricted 
and  distorted  by  the  limitations  of  our  own  material  existence,  and  can 
only  be  expressed  by  the  help  of  crude  analogies. 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  this  singular  union  between  two  widely 
different  human  beings — this  possession  of  the  organism — has  in  it 
nothing  whatever  that  is  weird  or  alarming.  In  Mrs.  Piper’s  case  the 
processes  of  entering  and  leaving  the  trance,  which  used  to  be  accom- 
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panied,  in  Professor  James’  words,  by  “  a  good  deal  of  respiratory  dis¬ 
turbance  and  muscular  twitching,”,  are  now  as  tranquil  as  the  acts  of 
going  to  sleep  and  awaking ;  and  no  result  of  the  trance  upon  her 
waking  state  is  evident,  except  a  passing  fatigue  if  the  trance  has  been 
too  far  prolonged,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  vague  diffused  hap¬ 
piness  such  as  sometimes  follows  the  awaking  from  a  pleasant  dream. 
There  has  been  no  harmful  influence  on  health — possibly  a  beneficial 
influence.  At  any  rate,  after  serious  injury  from  a  sleigh  accident,  and 
consequent  operations,  Mrs.  Piper  is  now  “  a  thoroughly  healthy  woman.” 
In  character  she  has  always  belonged  to  a  quiet  domestic  New  England 
type,  much  occupied  with  her  household  and  her  children.1  In  Dr. 
Hodgson’s  view,  her  control  by  intelligences  above  her  own  has  in¬ 
creased  her  stability  and  serenity.  If  we  look,  in  fact,  at  the  flesh-and- 
blood  side  of  this  strange  converse,  we  seem  to  watch  a  process  of  natural 
evolution  opening  upon  us  with  unexpected  ease ;  so  that  our  main  duty 
is  carefully  to  search  for  and  train  such  other  favoured  individuals  as 
already  show  this  form  of  capacity — always  latent,  perhaps,  and  now 
gradually  emergent  in  the  human  race.  Die  Geisierwelt  ist  nichi  ver- 
schtossen;  these  sensitives  have  but  to  sink  into  a  deep  recueillement,  a 
guarded  slumber,  and  that  gate  stands  manifestly  ajar.  It  is  rather  on 
th#' ether  side  of  the  gulf  that  the  difficulties,  the  perplexities,  come 
thick  and  fast. 

967.  Let  us  try  to  realise  what  kind  of  feat  it  is  which  we  are  ex¬ 
pecting  the  disembodied  spirit  to  achieve.  Such  language,  I  know,  again 
suggests  the  medicine-man’s  wigwam  rather  than  the  study  of  the- white 
philosopher.  Yet  can  we  feel  sure  that  the  process  in  our  own  minds 
which  has  (as  we  think)  refined  and  spiritualised  man’s  early  conceptions 
of  an  unseen  world  has  been  based  upon  any  observed  facts  ? 

In  dealing  with  matters  which  lie  outside  human  experience,  our  only 
clue  is  some  attempt  at  continuity  with  what  we  already  know.  We  can¬ 
not,  for  instance,  form  independently  a  reliable  conception  of  life  in  an 
unseen  world.  That  conception  has  never  yet  been  fairly  faced  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  modern  ideas  of  continuity,  conservation,  evolution. 
The  main  notions  that  have  been  framed  of  such  survival  have  been 
framed  first  by  savages  and  then  by  a  priori  philosophers.  To  the  man  of 
science  the  question  has  never  yet  assumed  enough  of  actuality  to  induce 
him  to  consider  it  with  scientific  care.  He  has  contented  himself,  like 
the  mass  of  mankind,  with  some  traditional  theory,  some  emotional 
preference  for  some  such  picture  as  seems  to  him  satisfying  and  exalted. 
Yet  he  knows  well  that  this  subjective  principle  of  choice  has  led  in 
history  to  the  acceptance  of  many  a  dogma  which  to  more  civilised  per¬ 
ceptions  seems  in  the  last  degree  blasphemous  and  cruel. 

The  savage,  I  say,  made  his  own  picture  first.  And  he  at  any  rate 

1  She  was  married  in  18S1  and  has  two  daughters,  one  seventeen,  the  other  eighteen 
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dimly  felt  after  a  principle  of  continuity;  although  he  applied  it  in 
crudest  fashion.  Yet  the  happy  hunting-ground  and  the  faithful  dog 
were  conceptions  not  more  arbitrary  and  unscientific  than  that  eternal 
and  unimaginable  worship  in  vacuo  which  more  accredited  teachers  have 
proclaimed.  And,  passing  on  to  modern  philosophic  conceptions,  one 
may  say  that  where  the  savage  assumed  too  little  difference  between  the, 
material  and  the  spiritual  world  the  philosopher  has  assumed  too  much. 
He  has  regarded  the  gulf  as  too  unbridgeable  ;  he  has  taken  for  granted 
too  clean  a  sweep  of  earthly  modes  of  thought.  Tr^ng  to  shake  off  time, 
space,  and  definite  form,  he  has  attempted  to  transport  himself  too  magic¬ 
ally  to  what  may  be  in  reality  an  immensely  distant  goal. 

968.  Have  we  new  philosophical  conceptions  solid,  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  impact  of  even  a  small  mass  of  actual  evidence  ?  Have  our  notions 
of  the  dignified  and  undigmnea  m  nature — the  steady,  circular  motion  of 
the  planets,  for  instance,  as  opposed  to  the  irregular  and  elliptical — guided 
us  in  the  discovery  of  truth  ?  Would  not  Aristotle,  divinising  the  fixed 
stars  by  reason  of  their  very  remoteness,  have  thought  it  undignified  to 
suppose  them  compacted  of  the  same  elements  as  the  stones  under  his 
feet?  May  not  disembodied  souls,  like  stars,  be  of  a  make  rather  closer 
to  our  own  than  we  have  been  wont  to  imagine  ? 

What,  then,  is  to  be  our  conception  of  identity  prolonged  beyondfthe 
tomb?  In  earth-life  the  actual  body,  in  itself  but  a  subordinate  element 
in  our  thought  of  our  friend,  did  yet  by  its  physical  continuity  override  as 
a  symbol  of  identity  all  lapses  of  memory,  all  changes  of  the  character 
withi^,  Yet  it  was  memory  and  character, — the  stored  impressions  upon 
which  he  reacted,  and  his  specific  mode  of  reaction, — which  made  our 
veritable  friend.  How  much  of  memory,  how  much  of  character,  must  he 
preserve  for  our  recognition  ? 

Do  we  ask  that  either  he  or  we  should  remember  always,  or  should 
remember  all?  Do  we  ask  that  his  memory  should  be  expanded  into 
omniscience  and  his  character  elevated  into  divinity?  And,  whatever 
heights  he  may  attain,  do  we  demand  that  he  should  reveal  to  us?  Are 
the  limitations  of  our  material  world  no  barrier  to  him? 

969.  It  is  safest  to  fall  back  for  the  present  upon  the  few  points  which 
these  communications  do  seem  to  indicate.  The  spirit,  then,  is  holding 
converse  with  a  living  man,  located  in  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  moment, 
and  animated  by  certain  thoughts  and  emotions.  The  spirit  (to  which  I 
must  give  a  neuter  pronoun  for  greater  clearness)  in  some  cases  can  find 
and  follow  the  man  as  it  pleases.  It  is  .  therefore  in  some  way  cognizant 
of  space,  although  not  conditioned  by  space.  Its  mastery  of  space  may 
perhaps  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  our  eyesight  as  our  eyesight 
bears  to  the  gropings  of  the  blind.  Similarly,  the  spirit  appears  to  be 
partly  cognizant  of  our  time,  although  not  wholly  conditioned  thereby. 
It  is  apt  to  see  as  present  both  certain  things  which  appear  to  us  as  past 
and  certain  things  which  appear  to  us  as  future. 
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Once  more,  the  spirit  is  at  least  partly  conscious  of  the  thought  and 
emotions  of  its  earthly  friend,  so  far  as  directed  towards  itself ;  and  this 
not  only  when  the  friend  is  in  the  presence  of  the  sensitive,  but  also  (as 
G.  P.  has  repeatedly  shown)  when  the  friend  is  at  home  and  living  his 
ordinary  life. 

Lastly,  it  seems  as  though  the  spirit  had  some  ■  occasional  glimpses  of 
material  fact  upon  the  earth  (as  the  contents  of  drawers  and  the  like),  not 
manifestly  proceeding  through  any  living  mind.  I  do  not,  however,  recall 
any  clear  evidence  of  a  spirit’s  perception  of  material  facts  which  provably 
have  never  been  known  to  any  incarnate  mind  whatever. 

970.  Accepting  this,  then,  for  argument’s  sake,  as  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  a  spirit  in  reference  to  human  things,  what  process  must  it 
attempt  if  it  wishes  to  communicate  with  living  men  ?  That  it  will  wish 
to  communicate  seems  probable  enough,  if  it  retains  not  only  memory  of 
the  loves  of  earth,  but  actual  fresh  consciousness  of  loving  emotion 
directed  towards  it  after  death. 

Seeking  then  for  some  open  avenue,  it  discerns  something  which  cor¬ 
responds  (in  G.  P.’s  phrase)  to  a  light — a  glimmer  of  translucency  in  the 
confused  darkness  of  our  material  world.  This  “  light  ”  indicates  a  sen¬ 
sitive — a  human  organism  so  constituted  that  a  spirit  can  temporarily 
inform  or  control  it,  not  necessarily  interrupting  the  stream  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive’s  ordinary  consciousness ; 1  perhaps  using  a  hand  only,  or  perhaps, 
as  in  Mrs.  Piper’s  case,  using  voice  as  well  as  hand,  and  occupying 
all  the  sensitive’s  channels  .of  self-manifestation.  The  difficulties  which 
must  be  inherent  in  such  an  act  of  control  are  thus  described  ^y  Dr. 
Hodgson : — 

“  If,  indeed,  each  one  of  us  is  a  ‘  spirit  ’  that  survives  the  death  of  the 
fleshly  organism,  there  are  certain  suppositions  that  I  think  we  may  not 
unreasonably  make  concerning  the  ability  of  the  discarnate  ‘  spirit  ’  to 
communicate  with  those  yet  incarnate.  Even  under  the  best  of  conditions 
for  communication — which  I  am  supposing  for  the  nonce  to  be  possible 
— it  may  well  be  that  the  aptitude  for  communicating  clearly  may  be  as 
rare  as  the  gifts  that  make  a  great  artist,  or  a  great  mathematician,  or  a  great 
philosopher.  Again,  it  may  well  be  that,  owing  to  the  change  connected 
with  death  itself,  the  ‘  spirit  ’  may  at  first  be  much  confused,  and  such 
confusion  may  last  for  a  long  time ;  and  even  after  the  ‘  spirit  ’  has 
become  accustomed  to  its  new  environment,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
supposition  that  if  it  came  into  some  such  relation  to  another  living 
human  organism  as  it  once  maintained  with  its  own  former  organism,  it 
would  find  itself  confused  by  that  relation.  The  state  might  be  like  that 
of  awakening  from  a  prolonged  period  of  unconciousness  into  strange 
surroundings.  If  my  own  ordinary  body  could  be  preserved  in  its  present 
state,  and  I  could  absent  myself  from  it  for  days  or  months  or  years,  and 
continue  my  existence  under  another  set  of  conditions  altogether,  and  if  I 
could  then  return  to  my  own  body,  it  might  well  be  that  I  should  be  very 
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confused  and  incoherent  at  first  in  my  manifestations  by  means  of  it. 
How  much  more  would  this  be  the  case  were  I  to  return  to  another 
human  body.  I  might  be  troubled  with  various  forms  of  aphasia  and 
agraphia,  might  be  particularly  liable  to  failures  of  inhibition,  might  find 
the  conditions  oppressive  and  exhausting,  and  my  state  of  mind  would 
probably  be  of  an  automatic  and  dreamlike  character.  Now,  the  com¬ 
municators  through  Mrs.  Piper’s  trance  exhibit  precisely  the  kind  of 
confusion  and  incoherence  which  it  seems  to  me  we  have  some  reason 
a  priori  to  expect  if  they  are  actually  what  they  claim  to  be.” 

971.  At  the  outset  of  this  chapter  I  compared  the  phenomena  of 
possession  with  those  of  alternating  ’  personalities,  of  dreams,  and  of 
somnambulism.  Now  it  seems  probable  that  the  thesis  of  multiplex 
personality — namely,  that  no  known  current  of  man’s  consciousness 

1  exhausts  his  whole  consciousness,  and  no  known  self-manifestation 
expresses  man’s  whole  potential  being — may  hold  good  both  for  embodied 
and  for  unembodied  men,  and  this  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
manifestations  of  the  departed, — through  the  sensory  automatisms  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  VII.,  and  the  motor  automatisms  considered  in  Chapter 
VIII.,  up  to  the  completer  form  of  possession  illustrated  in  the  present 
chapter, — would  resemble  those  fugitive  and  unstable  communications 
between  widely  different  strata  of  personality  of  which  embodied  minds 
offer  us  examples.  G.  P.  himself  appears  to  be  well  aware  of  the  dream¬ 
like  character  of  the  communications,  which,  indeed,  his  own  style  often 
exemplifies.  Thus  he  wrote  on  February  15th,  1894  : — 

“Remember  we  share  and  always  shall  have  our  friends  in  the  dream- 
life,  i.c.  your  life  so  to  speak,  which  will  attract  us  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
so  long  as  we  have  any  friends  sleeping  in  the  material  world ;  you  to  us 
are  more  like  as  we  understand  sleep,  you  look  shut  up  as  one  in  prison, 
and  in  order  for  us  to  get  into  communication  with  you,  we  have  to  enter 
into  your  sphere,  as  one  like  yourself,  asleep.  This  is  just  why  we  make 
mistakes,  as  you  call  them,  or  get  confused  and  muddled.” 

972.  Yet  even  this  very  difficulty  and  fragmentariness  of  communica¬ 
tion  ought  in  the  end  to  be  for  us  full  of  an  instruction  of  its  own.  We 
are  here  actually  witnessing  the  central  mystery  of  human  life,  unrolling 
itself  under  novel  conditions;  and  open  to  closer  observation  than  ever 
before.  We  are  seeing  a  mind  use  a  brain.  The  human  brain  is  in  its 
last  analysis  an  arrangement  of  matter  expressly  adapted  to  being  acted 
upon  by  a  spirit ;  but  so  long  as  the  accustomed  spirit  acts  upon  it  the 
working  is  generally  too  smooth  to  allow  us  a  glimpse  of  the  mechanism. 
Now,  however,  ,  we  can  watch  an  unaccustomed  spirit,  new  to  the 
instrument,  installing  itself  and  feeling  its  way.  The  lessons  thus  learnt 
are  likely  to  be  more  penetrating  than  any  which  mere  morbid  interrup¬ 
tions  of  the  accustomed  spirit’s  work  can  teach  us.  In  aphasia,  for 
instance,  we  can  watch  with  instruction  special  difficulties  of  utterance, 
supervening  on  special  injuries  to  the  brain.  But  in  possession  we  perceive 
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the  controlling  spirit  actually  engaged  in  overcoming  somewhat  similar 
difficulties — writing  or  uttering  the  wrong  word,  and  then  getting  hold  of 
the  right  one — and  sometimes  even  finding  power  to  explain  to  us  some¬ 
thing  of  the  minute  verbal  mechanism  (so  to  term  it)  through  whose 
blocking  or  dislocation  the  mistake  has  arisen. 

We  may  hope,  indeed,  that  as  our  investigations  proceed,  and  as  we 
on  this  side  of  the  fateful  gulf,  and  the  discarnate  spirits  on  the  other, 
learn  more  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  perfect  control  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  of  intermediaries, — the  communications  will  grow 
fuller  and  more  coherent,  and  reach  a  higher  level  of  unitary  consciousness. 
Many  the  difficulties  may  be,  but  is  there  to  be  no  difficulty  in  linking 
flesh  with  spirit — in  opening  to  man,  from  his  prisoning  planet,  a  first 
glimpse  into  cosmic  things?  If  in  such  speech  as  this  there  be  any 
reality,  it  is  not  stumblings  or  stammerings  that  should  stop  us.  Nay, 
already  on  certain  occasions  there  has  been  no  stumble  or  stammer — 
when  some  experienced  communicator  has  poured  out  an  intimate  message 
under  strong  emotion.  Such,  for  instance,  was  a  private  message  written 
by  G.  P.  to  “  Mr.  Howard,”  who  is,  by  the  way,  a  well-known  and  able 
man  of  professorial  status,  and  who  was  a  definite  disbeliever  in  a  future 
life  until  G.  P.  convinced  him.  The  “  holding  turn  ”  to  that  conviction 
was  given  by  the  message  which  Dr.  Hodgson  thus  describes.  It  was 
written  in  response  to  a  request  for  some  incident,  which  certainly  no  one 
save  G.  P.  and  Mr.  Howard,  his  most  intimate  elder  friend  and  adviser, 
could  possibly  have  known., 

“  The  transcription  here  of  the  words  written  by  G.  P.  conveys,  of 
course,  no  proper  impression  of  the  actual  circumstances.  The  inert  mass 
of  the  upper  part  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  body  turned  away  from  the  right  arm, 
and  sagging  down,  as  it  were,  limp  and  lifeless  over  Mrs.  Howard’s 
shoulder,  but  the  right  arm,  and  especially  hand,  mobile,  intelligent, 
deprecatory,  then  impatient  and  fierce  in  the  persistence  of  the  writing 
which  followed,  which  contains  too  much  of  the  personal  element  in 
G.  P.’s  life  to  be  reproduced  here.  Several  statements  were  read  by  me, 
and  assented  to  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  then  was  written  'private,’  and  the 
hand  gently  pushed  me  away.  I  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Howard  took  my  place  close  to  the  hand  where  he  could  read  the 
writing.  He  did  not,  of.  course,  read  it  aloud,  and  it  was  too  private  for 
my  perusal.  The  hand,  as  it  reached  the  end  of  each  sheet,  tore  it  off 
from  the  block-book,  and  thrust  it  wildly  at  Mr.  Howard,  and  then 
continued  writing.  The  circumstances  narrated,  Mr.  Howard  informed 
me,  contained  precisely  the  kind  of  test  for  which  he  had  asked,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  ‘  perfectly  satisfied — perfectly.’  ”  ( Proceedings  S.P.R., 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  322.) 

973.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  certain  facts  as  to  the  mode  of 
communication  which  are  likely  to  be  at  first  misinterpreted,  and  to  create 
an  impression  of  pain  or  strangeness  where,  in  my  view,  there  is  nothing 
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beyond  wholesome  effort  in  the  normal  course  of  evolution  among  both 
incarnate  and  discarnate  men.  One  touch  of  pathos,  indeed — though  not 
of  tragedy — stands  out  to  my  recollection  from  the  trances  which  I  have 
watched — a  kind  of  savage  and  immemorial  emotion  which  takes  one 
back  to  many  an  old-world  legend,  and  to  the  Odyssty  of  Homer  above  all. 

Odysseus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  under-world,  poured  the  blood  of 
victims  into  a  trench,  that  the  dim  spirits  of  the  dead  might  drink  of  it 
and  have  force  to  speak  and  hear.  But  it  was  to  learn  from  Teiresias  that 
he  came,  and  until  he  had  spoken  with  Teiresias  he  suffered  none  of  the 
thronging  spirits  to  draw  anigh.  There  sat  he — as  Polygnotus’  picture 
showed  him — on  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  grey  light  beside  the  trench,  his 
drawn  sword  laid  betwixt  him  and  his  mother’s  soul ;  since,  “  not  even 
thus,  tho’  sick  at  heart,  would  I  suffer  her  to  come  nigh  the  blood,  ere  I 
had  heard  the  tale  Teiresias  had  to  .tell.” 

aAX’  ov8’  G>f  eW  npoTeppv.  irmivov  ncp  ax^voiv, 
aipaTOS  atroov  ip-<v  irp'w  Teipfaiao  nudffrdai. 

Even  in  such  fashion,  through  Mrs.  Piper’s  trances,  the  thronging 
multitude  of  the  departed  press  to  the  glimpse  of  light.  Eager,  but 
untrained,  they  interject  their  uncomprehended  cries ;  vainly  they  call  the 
names  which  no  man  answers ;  like  birds  that  have  beaten  against  a 
lighthouse,  they  pass  in  disappointment  away.  At  first  this  confusion 
gravely  interfered  with  coherent  messages,  but  through  the  second  and 
third  stages  of  Mrs.  Piper’s  trances,  under  the  watchful  care  apparently  of 
supervising  spirits,  it  has  tended  more  and  more  to  disappear. 

All  this  must  needs  be  so ;  yet  I,  at  least,  had  not  realised  beforehand 
that  the  pressure  from  that  side  was  likely  to  be  more  urgent  than  from 
this.  '  Naturally ;  since  often  on  this  side  something  of  inevitable  doubt 
— nay,  of  shuddering  prejudice  and  causeless  fear — curdles  the  stream  of 
love ;  while  for  them  the  imperishable  affection  flows  on  unchecked  and 
full.  They  yearn  to  tell  of  their  bliss,  to  promise  their  welcome  at  the 
destined  hour.  A  needless  scruple,  indeed,  which  dreads  to  call  or  to 
constrain  them  !  We  can  bind  them  by  no  bonds  but  of  love ;  they  are 
more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray ;  of  their  own  act  and  grace  they 
visit  our  spirits  in  prison. 

974.  We  must  now  remember  that  this  series  of  incidents  does  not 
stand  alone.  This  case  of  Mrs.  Piper  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  in  our  collection,  on  account  of  its  length  and  complexity  and 
the  care  with  which  it  has  been  observed.  But  it  is  led  up  to  by  all  our 
previous  evidences,  and  I  will  here  briefly  state  what  facts  they  are  which 
our  recorded  apparitions,  intimations,  messages  of  the  departing  and  the 
departed,  have,  to  my  mind,  actually  proved. 

( a )  In  the  first  place,  they  prove_ survival  pure  and  simple;  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  spirit’s  life  as  a  structural  law  of  the  universe ;  the  in¬ 
alienable  heritage  of  each  several  soul. 
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.  ( i )  In  the  second  place,  they  prove  that  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
.material  worlds  an  avenue  of  communication  does  in  fact  exist;  that 
which  we  call  the  despatch  and  the  receipt  of  telepathic  messages,  or 
the  utterance  and  the  answer  of  prayer  and  supplication.  (See  p.  309.) 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  they  prove  that  the  surviving  spirit  retains,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  the  memories  and  the  loves  of  earth.  Without 
this  persistence  of  love  and  memory  should  we  be  in  truth  the  same  ? 
To  what  extent  has  any  philosophy  or  any  revelation  assured  us  hereof 
till  now? 

The  above  points,  I  think,  are  certain,  if  the  apparitions  and  messages 
proceed  in  reality  from  the  sources  which  they  claim.  On  a  lower  evi¬ 
dential  level  comes  the  thesis  drawn  from  the  contents  of  the  longer 
messages,  which  contents  may  of  course  be  influenced  in  unknown  degree 
by  the  expectation  of  the  recipients  or  by  some  such  infusion  of  dream¬ 
like  matter  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  That  thesis  is  as  follows ;  I 
offer  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth :  Every  element  of  individual  wisdom, 
virtue,  love,  develops  in  infinite  evolution  toward  an  ever-highering  hope ; 
toward  “  Him  who  is  at  once  thine  innermost  Self,  and  thine  ever  un¬ 
attainable  Desire.” 

For  my  own  part,  the  alleged  revelation  in  its  general  character,  so  far 
as  yet  coherent,  seems  to  me  so  good  and  right  that  I  mistrust  it  on  that 
very  ground,  fearing  lest  it  be  but  the  reflection  of  the  momentary  attitude 
of  the  petty  minds  of  men.  Many  of  the  messages,  no  doubt,  have  been 
delivered  to  persons  whose  own  preconceptions  were  at  least  partly  hostile 
to  the  teaching  given.  But  this  proves  little ;  for  there  may  be  a  kind  of 
sub-conscious  consensus  of  opinion — a  Zeit-Geist — in  all  contemporary 
minds  beneath  their  superficial  differences  of  Church  or  philosophical 
school.  We  need  more  tests  and  more  corroborations,  a  clearer  . and  more 
continuous  control  of  the  channels  of  utterance,  before  we  can  transmit 
with  confidence  anything  beyond  the  barest  provisional  sketch  of  that 
Orbis  Ignotus.  Enough,  surely,  and  more  than  man  had  dared  to  hope, 
if  now  a  channel  of  communication  is  veritably  opened,  and ,  if  the  first 
message  is  one  of  love.  And  I  believe  that  whatever  of  new  revelation 
may  thus  be  coming  to  us  comes  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  Is  there  not 
promise  of  some  fulfilment — of  some  synthesis  of  those  partial  glimpses  of 
the  past — even  in  the  few  bald  phrases  in  which  I  have  adumbrated  what 
we  are  beginning  to  know?  If  we  define  Religion  as  “  man’s  normal 
subjective  response  to  the  sum  of  known  cosmic  phenomena,  taken  as  an 
intelligible  whole,”  how  different  will  that  response  become  when  vve  know 
for  certain  that  no  love  can  die ;  when  we  discern  the  bewildering  Sum  of 
Things — beyond  all  bounds  of  sect  or  system,  strepitumquc  Acherontis 
anari — broadening  and  heightening  into  a  moral  Cosmos  such  as  our 
race  could  scarcely  even  conceive  till  now  ! 

975.  There  is,  however,  one  feeling  which  has  done  much  to  deter 
inquiry  in  these  directions.  To  many  minds  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of 
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dignity  in  this  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  an  unseen  world.  It  is  felt 
that  even  as  there  is  something  grand  and  noble  in  the  object,  there  ought 
to  be  something  correspondingly  exalted  in  the  means  employed.  This  has, 
it  is  thought,  been  the  case  with  all  former  revelations  which  have  made  any 
serious  claim  on  the  attention  of  mankind.  Religions  have  been  supported 
by  tradition,  by  miracle,  by  the  deep  personal  emotion  which  they  have 
been  able  to  generate.  There  is  something  paltry  or  even  repugnant 
in  the  notion  of  establishing  a  new  faith  upon  a  series  of  experiments 
dealing  mainly  with  certain  kinds  of  physical  sensibility  which  seem  at 
best  to  be  scattered  at  random  among  mankind. 

There  is  real prima  facie  force  in  such  an  objection.  It  is  not  fanciful 
to  demand  something  of  manifest  congruity  between  means  and  end ; 
not  fanciful,  at  any  rate,  to  distrust  any  powers  merely  of  the  flesh  as 
explaining  to  us  the  powers  of  the  spirit. 

And  yet,  on  a  wider  view,  we  shall  perceive  that  what  is  missing  in 
this  new  inquiry  lies  merely  in  such  elements  of  impressiveness  as  befit 
the  mere  childhood  of  the  world  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  gaining 
for  the  quest  of  spiritual  truth  that  truer  dignity  which  Science  has  given 
to  man’s  scattered  knowledge ; — the  dignity  of  universal  cogency  and  of 
unarrested  progressiveness.  Science,  as  we  know,  will  not  rest  with  com¬ 
placency  in  presence  of  the  exceptional,  the  catastrophic,  the  miraculous. 
Such  qualities  constitute  for  her  not  a  claim  to  reverence  but  a  challenge 
to  explanation.  She  finds  a  truer  grandeur  in  the  colligation  of  startling 
phenomena  under  some  comprehensive  generalisation.  Her  highest  ideal 
is  cosmic  law; — and  she  begins  to  suspect  that  any  law  which  is  truly 
cosmic  is  also  in  some  sense  evolutionary. 

Now  I  repeat, — and  in  the  present  stage  of  human  thought  it  can 
scarcely  be  repeated  too  often, — that  in  the  law  of  telepathy,  developing 
into  the  law  of  spiritual  intercommunication  between  incarnate  and  dis- 
carnate  spirits,  we  see  dimly  adumbrated  before  our  eyes  the  highest  law 
with  which  our  human  science  can  conceivably  have  to  deal.  The 
discovery  of  telepathy  opens  before  us  a  potential  communication  between 
all  life. 

And  if,  as  our  present  evidence  indicates,  this  telepathic  intercourse 
can  subsist  between  embodied  and  disembodied  souls,  that  law,  must 
needs  lie  at  the  very  centre  of  cosmic  evolution.  It  will  be  evolutionary, 
as  depending  on  a  faculty  now  in  actual  course  of  development.  It  will 
be  cosmic ;  for  it  may — it  almost  must — by  analogy  subsist  not  on  this 
planet  only,  but  wherever  in  the  universe  discamate  and  incarnate  spirits 
may  be  intermingled  or  juxtaposed. 

This  surely  is  a  generalisation  as  vast,  as  impressive,  as  the  human 
mind  can  entertain.  Tradition,  miracle,  personal  emotion ; — which  of 
these  ancient  buttresses  is  any  longer  needed  for  the  firmer,  the  scientific 
faith?  And  yet,  if  it  be  a  question  of  tradition,  what  single  religion  can 
unite  and  harmonise  oecumenical  tradition  like  this  old-new  creed  ?  The 
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legendary  lore  of  all  countries, — the  sacred  books  of  all  religions, — the 
Bible  itself  included,— are  full  of  psychical  phenomena  which  thus  only 
are  made  coherent  and  intelligible.  If  there  be  question  of  miracle,  what 
sacred  history  can  show  such  strange,  apparent  contraventions  of  the 
physical  order, — such  victories  over  the  grossness  of  matter, — as  our  ob¬ 
servations  involve? — or  (better  still)  can  reduce  all  these  so  convincingly 
under  the  realm  of  Higher  Law?  While  as  for  personal  emotion; — what 
can  there  be  at  once  mote  intimate  and  more  exalting  than  the  waking 
reality  of „ converse  with  beloved  and  enfranchised  souls?  So  shall  a 
man  feel  the  ancient  fellow-labour  deepened,  the  old  kinship  closer 
still ;  the  earthly  passion  sealed  and  hallowed  by  the  irreversible  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Blest. 


976.  Among  the  cases  of  trance  discussed  in  this  chapter,  we  have 
found  intimately  interwoven  with  the  phenomena  of  possession  many 
instances  of  its  correlative, — ecstasy.  Mrs.  Piper’s  fragmentary  utterances 
and  visions  during  her  passage  from  trance  to  waking  life, — utterances 
and  visions  that  fade  away  and  leave  no  remembrance  in  her  waking  self ; 
Moses’  occasional  visions,  his  journeys  in  the  “  spirit  world  ”  which  he 
recorded  on  returning  to  his  ordinary  consciousness ;  Home’s  enhance¬ 
ment  and  converse  with  the  various  controls  whose  messages  he  gave ; — 
all  these  suggest  actual  excursions  of  the  incarnate  spirit  from  its  organism. 
The  theoretical  importance  of  these  spiritual  excursions  is,  of  course,  very 
great.  It  is,  indeed,  so  great  that  most  men  will  hesitate  to  accept  a 
thesis  which  carries  us  straight  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  mysticism ; 
which  preaches  “  a  precursory  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place,  as  by 
divine  transportation.” 

Yet  I  think  that  this  belief,  although  extreme,  is  not,  at  the  point  to 
which  our  evidence  has  carried  us,  in  any  real  way  improbable.  To  put 
the  matter  briefly,  if  a  spirit  from  outside  can  enter  the  organism,  the 
spirit  from  inside  can  go  out,  can  change  its  centre  of  perception  and 
action,  in  a  way  less  complete  and  irrevocable  than  the  change  of  death. 
Ecstasy  would  thus  be  simply  the  complementary  or  correlative  aspect  of 
spirit-control.  Such  a  change  need  not  be  a  spatial  change,  any  more 
than  there  need  be  any  spatial  change  for  the  spirit  which  invades  the 
deserted  organism.  Nay,  further :  if  the  incarnate  spirit  can  in  this 
manner  change  its  centre  of  perception  in  response  (so  to  say)  to  a 
discarnate  spirit’s  invasion  of  the  organism,  there  is  no  obvious  reason 
why  it  should  not  do  so  on  other  occasions  as  well.  We  are  already 
familiar  with  “  travelling  clairvoyance,”  a  spirit’s  change  of  centre  of 
perception  among  the  scenes  of  the  material  world.  May  there  not  be 
an  extension  of  travelling  clairvoyance  to  the  spiritual  world  ?  a  spon¬ 
taneous  transfer  of  the  centre  of  perception  into  that  region  from 
whence  discarnate  spirits  seem  now  to  be  able,  on  their  side,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  growing  freedom? 
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The  conception  of  ecstasy — at  once  in  its  most  literal  and  in  its  most 
lofty  sense — lias  thus  developed  itself,  almost  insensibly,  frota  several 
concurrent  lines  of  actual  modern  evidence.  It  must  still,  of  course,  be 
long  before  we  can  at  all  adequately  separate, — I  can  hardly  say  the 
objective  from  the  subjective  element  in  the  experience,  for  we  have  got 
beyorid  the  region  where  the  meaning  of  those  words  is  clear, — but  the 
element  in  the  experience  which  is  recognised  and  responded  to  by  spirits 
other  than  the  ecstatic’s,  from  the  element  which  belongs  to  his  own 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  communion  of 
ecstasy  has  been,  in  preliminary  fashion,  rendered  probable  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  our  whole  inquiry.  We  thus  come  directly  into 
relation  with  the  highest  form  which  the  various  religions  known  to  men 
have  assumed  in  the  past. 

977.  It  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  evidence  for  ecstasy  is 
stronger  than  the  evidence  for  any  other  religious  belief.  Of  all  the 
subjective  experiences  of  religion,  ecstasy  is  that  which  has  been  most 
urgently,  perhaps  to  the  psychologist  most  convincingly,  asserted ;  and  it 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  religion.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
one  main  indication  of  the  importance  of  a  subjective  phenomenon  found 
in  religious  experience  will  be  the  fact  that  it  is  common  to  all  religions. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  phenomenon,  except  ecstasy,  of  which 
this  can  be  said.  From  the  medicine-man  of  the  lowest  savages  up  to 
St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  with  Buddha  and  Mahomet  on  the  way, 
we  find  records  which,  though  morally  and  intellectually  much  differing, 
are  in  psychological  essence  the  same. 

At  all  stages  alike  we  find  that  the  spirit  is  conceived  as  quitting  the 
body ;  or,  if  not  quitting  it,  at  least  as  greatly  expanding  its  range  of  per¬ 
ception  in  some  state  resembling  trance.  Observe,  moreover,  that  on  this 
view  all  genuine  recorded  forms  of  ecstasy  are  akin,  and  all  of  them 
represent  a  real  fact. 

We  thus  show  continuity  and  reality  among  phenomena  which  have 
seldom  been  either  correlated  with  each  other  or  even  intelligibly  conceived 
in  separation.  With  our  new  insight  we  may  correlate  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  ecstatic  phenomena  with  no  injury  whatever  to  the  highest.  The 
shaman,  the  medicine-man— when  he  is  not  a  mere  impostor — enters  as 
truly  into  the  spiritual  world  as  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul.  Only  he  enters  a 
different  region  thereof ;  a  confused  and  darkened  picture  terrifies  instead 
of  exalting  him.  For  us,  however,  the  very  fact  that  we  believe  in  his 
vision  gives  a  new  reality  to  strengthen  and  aid  our  belief  in  the  apostle’s 
vision  of  “  the  seventh  heaven.” 

“  Whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,”  whether  the  seer’s  spirit 
be  severed  for  the  time  from  his  organism  or  no,  such  inlet  and  intro- 
gression  does  occur. 

It  is  these  subjective  feelings  of  vision  or  inspiration  which  have  to 
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many  men  formed  the  most  impressive  and  fruitful  moments  of  life. 
While  not  allowing  an  objective  truth  to  their  revelations,  we  shall  now 
be  prepared  to  admit  a  reality  in  the  subjective  experience.  There  is 
no  special  point  at  which  we  must  assume  a  barrier  interposed  to  the 
inward  withdrawal  and  onward  urgency  of  man. 

We  need  not  deny  the  transcendental  ecstasy  to  any  of  the  strong 
souls  who  have  claimed  to  feel  it; — to  Elijah  or  to  Isaiah,  to, Plato  or  to 
Plotinus,  to  St.  John  or  to  St.  Paul,  to  Buddha  or  Mahomet,  to  Virgil  or 
Dante,  to  St.  Theresa  or  to  Joan  of  Arc,  to  Kant  or  to  Swedenborg,  to 
Wordsworth  or  to  Tennyson.  Through  many  ages  that  insight  and  that 
memory  have  wrought  their  work  in  many  ways.  The  remembrance  of 
ecstasy  has  inspired  religions,  has  founded  philosophies,  has  lifted  into 
stainless  heroism  a  simple  girl.  Yet  religions  and  philosophies — as  these 
have  hitherto  been  known — are  but  balloon-flights  which  have  carried 
separate  groups  up  to  the  mountain  summit,  whither  science  at  last  must 
make  her  road  for  all  men  clear.  It  is  by  breach  of  continuity,  by  passing 
from  one  element  to  another,  that  they  have  been  able  to  soar  so  high. 
For  science,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuity  of  the  Universe  is  in  fact 
its  key.  The  task  of  our  race  in  its  maturity  must  be  to  rise  to  those 
same  heights  with  that  steady  tramp  as  of  legions  along  a  Roman  road 
which  has  already  gathered  in  the  earthly  knowledge  of  earlier  ages 
within  the  pomocrium  of  scientific  law.  The  continuity  of  the  universe, 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  by  us  comprehensible,  must  needs  be  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  objective,  and  for  'that  very  reason  of  symbolic  manifestation. 
All  the  objective  is  symbolic;  our  daily  bread  is  as  symbolic  as  the 
furniture  of  Swedenborg’s  heavens  and  hells.  To  our  embodied  -souls 
the  matter  round  us  seems  real  and  self-existent ;  to  souls  emancipated 
it  is  but  the  sign  of  the  degree  which  we  have  reached,  and  thus  the 
highest  task  of  science  must  be  to  link  and  co-ordinate  the  symbols 
appropriate  to  our  terrene  state  with  the  symbols  appropriate  to  the 
state  immediately  above  us.  Nay,  one  might  push  this  truth  to  paradox, 
and  maintain  that  of  all  earth’s  inspired  spirits  it  has  been  the  least 
divinised,  the  least  lovable,  who  has  opened  the  surest  path  for  men. 
Religions  have  risen  and  die  again ;  philosophy,  poetry,  heroism,  answer 
only  indirectly  the  prime  need  of*  men.  Plotinus,  “  the  eagle  soaring 
above  the  tomb  of  Plato,”  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  heavens.  Conquering  and 
to  conquer,  the  Maid  rides  on  through  other  worlds  than  ours.  Virgil 
himself,  “  light  among  the  vanished  ages,  star  that  gildest  yet  this  earthly 
shore,”  sustains  our  spirit,  as  I  have  said,  but  indirectly,  by  filling  still 
our  fountain  of  purest  intellectual  joy.  But  the  prosaic  Swede, — his 
stiff  mind  prickly  with  dogma, — the  opaque  cell-walls  of  his  intelligence 
flooded  cloudily  by  the  irradiant  day, — this  man  as  by  the  very  limitations 
of  his  faculty,  by  the  practical  humility  of  a  spirit  trained  to  acquire  but 
not  to  generate  truth, — has  awkwardly  laid  the  corner-stone,  grotesquely 
sketched  the  elevation  of  a  temple  which  our  remotest  posterity  will  be 


her  disease ;  refer  to  541  F  and  564  A,  where  the  difficulty  of  excluding  the  agency 
of  self-suggestion  is  considered ;  compare  also  the  cases  given  in  541  H  and  573  F — 
where  prognoses  concerning  other  persons  were  made  correctly  by  hypnotised  subjects 
— and  the  prediction  of  his  aunt's  death  given  in  Mr.  W.’s  automatic  writing,  in  873. 
See  section  425  and  the  Appendices  to  that  section,  also  663  A,  the  cases  in  section 
717  and  717  B,  cases  6,7,  n,  and  12  in  the  experiences  of  Lady  Mabel  Howard, 
851  A;  also  852  A,  874  A,  927  B,  and  section  963  with  its  Appendices.  There  may 
have  been  something  of  prevision  also  in  Professor  Thoulet's  case,  in  980. 


be  well  satisfied  if  the  evidence  should  persuade  the  reader  that  in  some 
undefined  fashion  we  share  at  moments  in  this  transcendental  purview. 
As  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  we  share  ,it,  the  difficulties  are  just 
those  which  meet  us  when,  in  any  other  group  of  our  phenomena,  we  try 
to  distinguish  between  the  activity  of  the  automatist’s  own  spirit,  and  of 
other  spirits,  embodied  or  unembodied,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  World-Soul 
or  of  Intelligences  finite,  but  above  anthropomorphic  personification. 

979.  The  general  characteristic  of  these  occurrences  is  to  show  us 
fragments  of  knowledge  coming  to  us  in  obscure  and  often  symbolical 
ways,  and  extending  over  a  wider  tract  of  time  than  any  faculty  known  to 
us  can  be  stretched  to  cover.  On  the  one  side  there  is  retrocognition,  or 
knowledge  of  the  past,  extending  back  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary 
memory ;  on  the  other  side  there  is  precognition,  or  knowledge  of  the 
future,  extending  onwards  beyond  the  scope  of  our  ordinary  inference. 

In  each  direction,  indeed,  there  are  certain  landmarks;  the  regression 
and  the  progression  alike  seem  to  develop  gradually,  and  to  follow  lines 
which  we  can  learn  to  recognise.  In  the  direction  of  the  Past  we  begin 
with  hypermnesia  ; — our  first  step  lies  in  the' conception  that  what  has  once 
been  presented  to  our  sensory  field,  although  never  gathered  into  what  we 
deem  oift  conscious  perception,  may  nevertheless  have  been  perceived 
and  retained  by  the  subliminal  self.  It  is  partly  through  dream  and  partly 
by  automatic  artifices  that  this  fact  is  realised ;  and  those  same  dreams, 
those  same  artifices  of  script  or  vision,  presently  carry  us  a  step  further, 
and  reveal  a  knowledge  which  must  have  come  from  the  memories  of 
other  living  persons,  or  (as  I  hold)  of  departed  spirits.  Then  in  another 
direction  a  less  direct  source  of  knowledge  opens  out ;  living  organisms, 
our  own  or  others’,  disclose  (in  ways  unknown  to  biology)  the  history 
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implicate  in  their  structure ;  objects  which  have  been  in  contact  with 
organisms  preserve  their  trace;  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  even 
inorganic  nature  could  still  be  made,  so  to  say,  luminescent  with  the  age¬ 
long  story  of  its  past.  Or  it  may  even  be  that  some  retrocognitive  picture 
is  presented  which  we  may  discover  to  be  veracious,  but  with  which  we 
can  discern  no  spiritual  or  material  link  ;  as  though  a  page  of  the  cosmic 
record  had  been  opened  to  us  at  random,  and  had  closed  again  without 
sign  or  clue. 

980.  And  next  let  us  look  forward  into  the  Future  ; — across  that  im¬ 
palpable,  almost  imaginary  line  of  the  Present  Moment,  which  for  us  is 
the  greatest  reality  of  all.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  time-confusion 
which  we  find  is  a  confusion  affecting  that  present  moment  itself ;  namely, 
that  sensation  of  already  remembering  what  is  happening  or  is  just  about 
to  happen  to  which  some  authors  have  applied  the  too  wide  term 
paramnesia ,  but  for  which  promnesia  seems  a  more  exact  and  distinctive 
name.r  Next  we  have  the  wide  range  of  suggestive  phenomena,  where  the 
subliminal  self  possesses  knowledge  of  the  future  unshared  by  the  supra¬ 
liminal  ;  since  the  subliminal  self  has  in  fact  wound  up  the  organism  to 
strike  a  given  note  at  a  given  hour.  Self-suggestion  in  turn  merges  into 
organic  prevision;  where  the  subliminal  self  foresees  what  will  happen — 
not  in  consequence  of  any  determining  effort  of  its  own,  but  by  virtue  of 
its  deeper  knowledge  of  the  organism  and  of  the  changes  which  that 
organism  must  by  physiological  laws  undergo.  This  organic  prevision  may 
lead  us  far ;  but  as  it  grows  more  distant  and  complex,  involving  more  and 
more  of  a  man’s  future  environment ,  as  well  as  of  his  future  organic  history, 
it  merges  into  a  form  of  precognition  which  cannot  depend  on  insight 
into  material  bodies  alone. 

We  now  proceed,  that  is  to  say,  along  a  line  which  is  an  extension  of 
ordinary  intellectual  inference.  First  comes  hyperesthetic  inference ; — 
that  enlarged  span  of  anticipation  which  acuter  sensory  impressions 
permit;  as  a  sensitive  patient  will  be  able  to  predict  her  doctor’s  visit 
when  his  step  is  merely  heard  in  the  street,  although  others  cannot 
recognise  that  step  until  it  is  close  to  the  bedroom  door.  Then  comes  an 
obscure  point  where  this  hyperesthesia  seems  to  pass  into  telsesthesia ; — 
where  sensory  perception  seems  to  cease,  and  supersensory,  telepathic,  or 
clairvoyant  perception  to  begin. 

Well  then,  when  we  have  definitely  passed  from  the  sensory  to  the 
transcendental  mode  of  perception,  it  is  probable  that  our  powePof  infer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  future  will  be  greatly  enlarged.  We  cannot,  indeed,  guess 
how  far  this  enlargement  will  extend.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  to 
forbid  us  to  regard  all  precognitions  as  the  result  of  this  wider  outlook  of 
the  subliminal  self.  (See  980  A.) 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  with  illustrative  cases,  see  pp.  341-347  of  my 
article  on  “  The  Subliminal  Self  :  Retrocognition  and  Precognition,”  in  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  xi. 
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Ml.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  draw  the  line  at  which  this  telaesthetic  in¬ 
ference  ceases.  If  I  do  still  look  further  for  other  sources  of  precognition, 
this  is  partly  because  in  some  cases  I  think  that  there  is  actual  evidence 
that  the  precognition  comes  from  a  disembodied  intelligence ;  and  partly 
also  on  the  wider  ground  that  I  distrust  all  explanations  which  give  to 
man,  embodied  or  disembodied,  any  monopoly  of  the  transcendental 
world.  The  simplicity  of  our  instinctive  anthropomorphism  is  not  th? 
simplicity  of  truth; — it  is  no  more  so,  when  we  are  thus  dealing  with 
intelligences  which  may  be  far  above  our  ken,  than  when  the  savage 
ascribes  to  a  man-like  demon  the  movements  and  influences  of  gross 
inanimate  things.  ■* 

But  first,  as  I  have  -said,  I  ascribe  some  precognitions  to  the  reasoned 


in  that  ascent  a  point  is  reached  where  our  conception  of  time  loses 
its  accustomed  meaning.  To  Plato’s  “  Spectator  of  all  Time  and  of  all 
Existence  ”  there  may  be  no  barrier  between  Then  and  Now.  The 
idea,  of  course,  is  familiar  enough  to  philosophical  speculation.  The 
novelty  is  that  this,  with  many  other  ideas  which  have  hitherto  floated 
gaseously  inter  apices  philosophies,  like  helium  in  the  atmosphere  of  tlft 
sun,  may  now  conceivably  be  tested  in  earthly  laboratories  and  used 
as  a  working  explanation  for  undeniable  facts. 

982.  Returning  now  to  the  question  of  retrocognition,  let  us  consider 
to  what  extent  our  knowledge  of  the  Past  will  sometimes  open  itself 
beyond  the  familiar  bounds.  We  may  begin  by  inquiring  in  what  ways  we 
ordinarily  and  normally  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  Past.  We  acquire 
such  knowledge  partly  from  direct  personal  memory,  and  partly  from 
retrospective  inference  based  on  what  we  see  or  hear.  We  might,  indeed, 
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memory  of  the  feel  of  the  bat,  would  seem  pedantic  if  applied  to  the 
minute  cerebral  changes  which  accompany  the  learning  of  a  new  fact.  In 
such  a  case  we  ignore  in  common  speech  the  real  organic  change  which 
the  learning  of  any  fact  implies  in  us,  and  we  merely  refer  to  the  specialised 
sensory  channel  through  which  the  information  comes  to  us — as  hearing, 
reading,  and  so  forth.  In  a  vague  but  quite  intelligible  way,  we  thus  mark 
*bff  organic  memory  from  definite  sensory  or  intellectual  memories. 

In  our  inquiry  into  retrocognition  it  will  be  well  to  keep  roughly  to 
some  division  of  this  sort,  and  to  begin  by  inquiring  into  the  extensions 
which  seem  to  be  given  to  organic  memory. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  our  evocable 
memory — that  which  we  can  summon  up  and  use  at  will — and  that  much 
ampler  memory  which  we  must  suppose  to  exist,  in  some  potential  form 
at  least,  imprinted  upon  our  organism.  The  faint  and  crude  recollections 
of  sensations  and  movements,  which  are  all  that  we  can  call  into  ordinary 
consciousness,  would  be  far  from  enabling  us  to  recognise  sensations,  or 
to  repeat  movements,  as  we  actually  do  recognise  and  repeat  them.  The 
study  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  moreover,  has  sjjpwn  us  how  these  potential 
or  latent  memories  may  be  grasped  and  used.  The  increased  power  over 
the  organism  which  the  subject  under  suggestion  shows  necessarily  implies 
an  increased  memory  of  the  organism’s  past ;  the  hyperboulia,  as  I  have 
termed  it,  is  hypermnesia  as  well.  That  wider  will-power,  indeed,  is 
probably  no  more  aware  of  the  exact  mechanism  which  it  employs  in  its 
control  of  secretions,  &c.,  than  I  am  of  the  exact  mechanism  by  which  I 
raise  my  hand  to  my  head.  And,  similarly,  the  hypnotic  memory  is 
probably  itself  very  shallow  as  compared  to  what  a  complete  summation  of 
all  the  lapsed  memories  of  the  organism  might  be.  But  already  we  find 
it  descending  deeply  to  gland  and  blood-vessel,  implicated  as  these  are  in 
stigmatisation  and  similar  phenomena,  and  we  can  draw  no  clear  line 
below  which  all  organic  consciousness  must  cease,  and  memory  must 
become  no  more  than  a  metaphor. 

We  cannot  draw  such  a  line,  I  say,  either  on  the  basis  of  smallness  of 
Magnitude  or  of  remoteness  in  time.  We  cannot  assert  that  organic 
memory  may  not  inhere  in  a  single  cell  or  neuron,  or  even  in  a  single 
living  molecule.  Neither  can  we  assert  that  organic  memory  cannot  be 
'  prolonged  backwards  before  birth.  Birth,  indeed,  is  but  an  incident  in 
l  each  organism’s  history ;  that  organism  has  an  embryonic  life  before  birth, 
;  — and  a  pre-embryonic  life  in  countless  lines  of  ancestry.  Although  we 
no  longer  say  with  the  "  traducianist  ”  schoolmen  that  Adam’s  body 
included  not  only  his  own  soul  but  the  souls  of  all  his  descendants,  we 
still  trace  to  ancestors  more  remote  than  Adam  characteristics  which  even 
now  influence  our  psychical  life. 

It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  the  life-experiences  of  each  organism  modify 
by  what  we  regard  as  purely  physiological  transmission  the  characteristics 
of  its  descendants.  The  rude  suggestion  (so  to  term  it)  of  the  amputated 
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limb,  or  other  injury,  is  commonly  not  accepted  by  the  offspring ;  the 
embryo  develops  unaffected  by  the  shock  which  the  parent  has  undergone 
previously  to  the  act  of  union.  But  if  that  shock  fall  upon  the  mother 
during  the  embryo’s  life,  and  if  it  chance — (in  post-natal  suggestions  also 
there  seems  much  of  what  we  must  needs  call  chance  in  this) — if  it  chance 
to  reach  the  mother’s  subliminal  self  in  effective  fashion,  it  may  then 
transfer  itself  to  the  embryo,  and  imprint  upon  the  child  the  organiA 
memory  of  the  mother’s  emotion  of  admiration,  disgust,  or  fear.  No  one 
doubts  this  form  of  heredity  when  it  is  exhibited  on  a  striking  scale, — as 
with  children  born  during  the  alarms  of  a  siege,  or  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  France.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that 
isolated  and  momentary  suggestions — as  the  sight  of  a  crushed  ankle  or 
missing  finger — may  produce  a  definite  localised  effect  on  the  embryo  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a  hypnotic  suggestion  may  produce  a  localised 


Is  what  they  are  may  always  have  been  partly  psychical  forces, 
rst  living  slime-speck  to  the  complex  intelligences  of  to-day. 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  suggestion  which  I  have  made 
it  the  human  spirit’s  supernormal  powers  of  telepathy  and 
re  survivals  from  the  powers  which  that  spirit  once  exercised 
lental  world.  It  may  well  be  that  the  spirit,  already  modified 
reriences  dating  back  to  infinity,  may  inform  the  body  already 
errene  experiences  dating  back  to  the  'first  appearance  of  life 
t.  Both  the  old  traducianist  and  the  old  transmigrationist 
hus  possess  a  share  of  truth ;  and  the  actual  man  would  be 
not  only  of  intermingling  heredities  on  father’s  and  mother’s 
intermingling  heredities,  one  of  planetary  and  one  of  cosmic 
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of  the  old ;  cases  where  the  hysteric  under  skilful  hypnotic  treatment  can 
recall  and  reveal  the  long-forgotten  incident  which  started  her  malady ; — 
we  may  place  next  cases  of  clairvoyant  insight  into  the  organic  condition 
of  an  absent  person.  Here  we  come  to  a  definitely  supernormal  power ; 
and  it  is  a  power  which  claims  to  involve  both  backward  and  forward 
knowledge  such  as  actual  medical  examination  of  the  patient  could  not 
attain.  There  are  further  cases  in  which  a  definite  fact  in  a  man’s  life  has 
become  known  supernormally  ;  or  sometimes  a  recent  event  unconnected 
with  the  percipient  is  revealed  ;  and  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  trance 
communications  where  knowledge  of  the  past  is  claimed  to  proceed  from 
some  more  or  less  definite  disembodied  intelligence.  Supernormal  retro- 
cognition  depends,  it  appears,  on  the  perception  by  us  of  knowledge 
contained  in  other  minds,  embodied  or  disembodied,  and  possibly  on  the 
absorption  by  us  of  knowledge  afloat,  so  to  say,  in  the  Universe ; — which 
may  be  grasped  by  our  spirit’s  outreaching,  or  which  may  fall  on  us  like 

983.  Coming  now  to  precognitions,  we  must  first  observe  that  there 
are  many  where  what  looks  like  knowledge  of  the  future  can  be  analysed 
into  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  what  actually  exists. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  phenomena — “  monitions  ”  as  we  may'  term 
them — which  in  common  parlance  are  often  spoken  of  as /r-emonitions,  and 
used  as  a  type  of  knowledge  of  the  future,  where  it  is  nevertheless  plain 
that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  somewhat  extended  perception  of  near  facts. 

These  monitions — of  which  several  instances  were  given  in  818-825, — 
range  from  incidents  so  trivial  and  momentary  that  it  would  seem  absurd 
to  ascribe  them  to  anything  more  dignified  than  a  barely  subliminal 
stratum  of  the  percipient’s  own  consciousness,  up  to  important  warnings 
which  claim  the  authority  of  some  departed  but  still  watchful  friend. 

At  the  lower  end  of  this  series  come  the  obscure  intimations  which 
restrain  us  from  action  on  grounds  which  perhaps  are  only  just  forgotten 
and  still  by  effort  recoverable.  The  chess  player,  returning  after  various 
trains  of  calculation  to  the  temptation  of  a  specious  move,  will  dimly  feel 
a  sense  of  restraint ; — “  I  must  not  do  that,  though  I  cannot  recollect 
why."  Sometimes  this  subliminal  warning  presents  itself  as  a  physical 
hesitation ; — the  hand  refusing  to  execute  an  order  which  is  really  un¬ 
reasonable  ; — and  which  is  felt  to  be  such  so  soon  as  some  trivial  recent 
fact  is  remembered.  (See  818  A.) 

One  step  further,  and  we  have  an  actual  externalised  hallucination  of 
touch  checking  the  inconsiderate  action.  (See  818  B.) 

Next  we  come  to  monitions  based  upon  a  fact  apparently  not  forgotten 
merely,  but  never  known ;  a  fact  lying  demonstrably  beyond  the  normal 
sensory  cognisance  of  the  percipient." 

A  fact  beyond  his  normal  sensory  cognisance,  I  say;  but  obviously 
before  we  assume  that  he  has  perceived  that  fact  in  a  transcendental  or 
telsesthetic  fashion,  we  must  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  hyperses- 
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to  us.  The  synaesthesiae,  which  have  only  of  late  years  been  noted 
between  the  ordinary  senses — of  which  “  coloured  audition,”  or  sound- 
seeing,  is  the  accepted  type — may  be  carried  yet  further,  and  may  connect 
in  unlooked-for  ways  man’s  responses  to  his  physical  and  to  his  trans¬ 
cendental  environments.  There  will  be  nothing  to  surprise  us  if  the  same 
percipient  should  receive  a  number  of  subliminal  intimations,  of  which 
some  are  to  be  referred  to  hyperaesthesia  and  some  to  telsesthesia,  or  to 
telepathy  from  the  living  or  from  the  dead. 

I  have  said  that  hyperaesthesia  may  be  peripheral  or  central ; — that  is  to 
say,  that  it  may  consist  in  the  heightened  perception  of  sensations  coming 
from  outside  our  organism,  or  from  within  the  brain.  1  have  already 
given  (820-833)  some  cases  of  apparent  telsesthesia,  or  of  apparent  pre¬ 
vision,  which  may  possibly,  though  by  no  means  certainly,  be  referable  to 
an  extension  of  the  external  senses. 

From  these  cases  of  possible  hyperaesthesia  of  the  external  senses  we 
may  make  our  transition  to  central  hyperaesthesia,  a  heightening  of  inner 
sensations  to  a  point  where  the  future  history  of  the  organisation  can  be 
guessed  or  divined  with  unusual  distinctness.  This  is  virtually  but  another 
aspect  of  the  knowledge  of  intimate  processes  which  self-suggestion  has  so 
often  shown.  If  the  subliminal  self  can  induce  or  arrest  changes  in  the 
organism,  it  may  well  be  able  also  to  foresee  such  changes  when  they  are 
approaching  through  natural  causes.  In  whatever  direction  we  have  seen 
suggestion  operate,  in  that  direction  may  we  expect  to  see  organic  predic¬ 
tion  operate  also.  Thus,  for  instance,  suggestion  has  produced  fainting, 
and  also  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  we  have  cases  of  precisely  similar 
predictions  (see  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  339 ;  and  vol.  xi.  p. 
426),  or  even  predictions  of  death  (see  425  A). 

984.  This  seems  to  show  that  a  man’s  subliminal  self  may  sometimes 
perceive  his  own  approaching  death,  and  may  transmit  this  knowledge  to 
the  empirical  self,  sometimes  by  aid  of  a  hallucination.  Now  we  know 
that  the  subliminal  self  may  sometimes  communicate  to  other  persons 
knowledge  which  it  cannot  or  does  not  communicate  to  its  own  empirical 
self.  This  is  familiar  enough  in  hypnotic  experiments,  or  in  spontaneous 
automatic  script,  which  script  may  be  (for  instance)  written  in  a  position 
turned  away  from  the  automatist,  and  may  remain  unknown  to  him, 
although  its  content  must  have  come  from,  or  passed  through,  his  own 
deeper  being.  We  know  also  that  an  agent  has  sometimes  succeeded  in 
transmitting  a  phantasmal  image  of  himself  to  a  percipient  at  a  distance, 
without  knowing  whether  he  has,-  in  fact,  been  successful  or  no. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  to  show  that 
the  subliminal  self  ever  reveals  the  approach  of '  death, *not  to  its  own 
empifical  self,  but  to  other  persons ; — showing,  perhaps,  by  a  phantasmal 
image,  the  source  from  which  the  information  comes. 

To  this  question  we  have  some  ground  ibr  returning  an  affirmative 
answer,  for  my  readers  will  remember  that  there  are  various  cases  where 
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the  phantom  of  a  person  destined  soon  to  die  has  been  seen  by  a  per¬ 
cipient  at  a  distance ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  an  apparition  depends 
upon  the  decedent's  own  supraliminal  effort.  On  the  contrary,  it  often 
appears  while  he  is  asleep  or  in  a  comatose  condition  (see,  e.g.,  cases  in 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  440-454). 

While  there  are  thus  many  precognitions  which  are  in  various  ways 
explicable  without  postulating  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  future,  since 
they  may  be  due  only  to  some  kind  of  inference  from  a  knowledge  of 
existing  facts  wider  than  our  own,  it  is  possible  that  other  cases  may  be 
due  to  inference  of  some  supernormal  kind, — some  perception  of  the 
future  more  direct  than  any  which  our  ordinary  minds  enjoy.  Such  are 
some  of  the  dream-predictions  quoted  in  the  Appendices  to  section  425 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  402-413).  It  is  conceivable  that  predictions  of  these  and 
other  types  may  be  communicated  by  disembodied  spirits,  to  whom  may 
also  be  attributed  the  cases  that  suggest  an  unseen  guidance  or  protection 
(see  824  and  the  cases  given  at  the  end  of  663  A). 

985.  Finally,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  which 
comes  to  a  man  from  no  individuated,  or  at  least  from  no  human  source ; 
which  is  no  longer  inference  but  the  reflection  of  Reality  itself ;  of  the 
World-Soul  as  the  Future  ;  of  a  pre-existent  Cosmorama  of  infinite  fates. 

But  before  turning  to  this  last  line  of  reflection,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  relation  of  our  evidence  to  the  problem  of  Free  Will. 
Here  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  which  even  in  this  time-worn  con¬ 
troversy  is,  I  think,  absolutely,  novel.  It  is  that  we  have  now  a  possibility 
of  making  the  question  between  liberty  and  determination  a  matter  of 
actual  experiment. 

Let  us  put  that  old  question  in  this  specific  form  :  “  Is  there  evidence 
that  any  power  can,  show  me  a  picture  involving  my  own  (so-called) 
voluntary  actions  in  the  future,  which  picture  I  cannot  by  any  effort  in 
the  smallest  degree  hinder  from  becoming  actual  fact?” 

For  mere  ordinary  prevision  this  would  of  course  be  impossible.  But 
we  have  here  certain  foreshadowings  which  depend  on  no  ordinary  pre¬ 
vision,  and  which  are  more  wholly  outside  ourselves  than  any  information 
of  equally  definite  character  which  we  can  otherwise  receive.  The  scenes 
or  statements  thus  given  in  complete  detail  seem  sometimes  to  be  fulfilled 
with  equal  completeness.  But  must  they,  or  must  any  of  them,  inevitably 
be  thus  fulfilled?  Here  it  is  that  a  possibility  of  experiment  comes  in. 
The  experiment  indeed  cannot  be  conclusive  either  way.  But  suppose 
that— as  in  some  folklore  story — we  were  to  make  vigorous  effort  to  avert 
some  incident,  and  were  yet'  to  find  that  incident  fulfil  itself,  perhaps  by 
dint  of  that  very  effort,  exactly  after  the  dreaded  fashion, — should  we  not 
then  have  some  reason  to  infer' that  earth-life  was  not  really  modifiable  by 
anything  which  we  feel  as  free-will  ? 

Assuming  such  a  result  of  our  experiment,  analogy  would  at  once 
suggest  a  further  possibility.  For  our  life  on  earth  would  then  be  seen  to 
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resemble  the  experience  of  the  hypnotised  subject,  fulfilling  unwittingly  in 
waking  hours  the  suggestions  previously  made  to  him  in  the  trance.  We 
should  ask  whether  in  our  own  history  some  epoch  may  have  existed  in 
which  a  self-suggestion  may  have  been  given  which  could  similarly  domi¬ 
nate  our  earthly  career.  Our  complex  organism,  the  result  of  a  long  pre¬ 
vious  history,  is  felt  to  restrict  our  so-called  voluntary  action  within  narrow 
limits ;  and  if  we  possess  also  a  soul  independent  of  the  body,  it  is  surely 
likely  that  the  soul’s  previous  history  also — for  some  previous  history  any 
entity  so  highly  specialised  as  a  man’s  soul  must  have  had — may  exercise 
a  determining  influence,  even  more  profound  than  the  organism’s  influ¬ 
ence,  upon  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  this  incarnation.  There  may,  in 
short,  be  a  kind  of  alternating  personality,  expressing  itself  first  in  an  in¬ 
corporeal  and  then  in  a  corporeal  state,  in  such  a  way  that  the  incorporeal 
state  is  the  deeper  and  the  more  permanent,  and  that  suggestions  thence 
derived  influence  corporeal  life,  although  the  empirical  consciousness 
which  governs  that  life  may  never  know  it. 

This  idea,  of  course,  is  not  new  to  religion  or  to  philosophy,  in  East 
or  West,  and  it  has  long  since  been  suggested  that  our  earthly  exist¬ 
ence  may  be  the  inevitable  sequel  of  our  past  eternity;  a  predestined 
pilgrimage  on  which  our  true  soul  looks  with  calm  content,  since  not  one 
of  earth’s  phantom  sorrows  can  find  her  unwilling  or  strike  her  unaware. 
The  soul  foretaught,  the  body  forewrought, — these  will  move  onwards  as 
they  must  and  may ;  but  meanwhile  the  problem  of  Liberty  and  Necessity 
will  no  longer  be  one  for  earthly  experience  to  discuss ;  it  will  be  lifted 
into  a  pre-natal  region,  among  the  secrets  of  the  transcendental  world. 
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986.  Once  more,  and  from  a  different  standpoint.  Few  men  have 
pondered  long  on  these  problems  of  Past  and  Future  without  wondering 
whether  Past  or  Future  be  in  very  truth  more  than  a  name — whether 
,we  may  not  be  apprehending  as  a  stream  of  sequence  that  which  is  an 
ocean  of  co-existence,  and  slicing  our  subjective  years  and  centuries 
from  timeless  and  absolute  things.  The  precognitions  dealt  with  here, 
indeed,  hardly  overpass  the  life  of  the  individual  percipient.  Let  us  keep 
to  that  small  span,  and  let  us  imagine  that  a  whole  earth- life  is  in  reality 
an  absolutely  instantaneous  although  an  infinitely  complex  phenomenon. 
Let  us  suppose  that  my  transcendental  self  discerns  with  equal  directness 
and  immediacy  every  element  of  this  phenomenon ;  but  that  my  empirical 
self  receives  each  element  mediately  and  through  media  involving  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  of  retardation ;  just  as  I  receive  the  lightning  more  quickly 
than  the  thunder.  May  not  then  seventy  years  intervene  between  my 
perceptions  of  birth  and  death  as  easily  as  seven  seconds  between  my  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  flash  and  peal?  And  may  not  some  mter-commumcation 
of  consciousness  enable  the  wider  self  to  call  to  the  narrower,  the  more 
central  to  the  more  external,  “  At  such  an  hour  this  shock  will  reach  you  ! 
Listen  for  the  nearing  roar  !  ” 

And  thinking  thus  of  the  Universe  as  no  mere  congeries  of  individual 
experiences,  but  as  a  plenum  of  infinite  knowledge  of  which  all  souls  form 
part,  we  come  to  count  less  and  less  upon  having  to  deal  exclusively  with 
intelligences  individualised  like  our  own.  Our  limitations  of  personality 
may  less  and  less  apply  to  spirits  drawing  more  directly  upon  the  essential 
reality  of  things.  The  definite  intelligences  which  have  crystallised,  so  to 
say,  out  of  the  psychical  vapour  may  even  for  us  become  again  partly  sub¬ 
limated,  may  again  be  diffused  for  a  moment  amid  such  knowledge  as  our 
organisations  cannot  receive  except  in  ecstasy  and  bewilderment,  or  retain 
except  in  vanishing  symbol  and  obscure  and  earthly  sign. 

If  then  all  these  phenomena  form  part  of  one  great  effort  by  which 
man’s  soul  is  striving  to  know  his  spiritual  environment,  and  his  spiritual 
environment  is  striving  to  become  known,  how  little  can  it  matter  what 
the  special  incident  foretold  or  foreshadowed  may  be  !  What  signifies 
it  whether  this  or  that  earthly  peril  be  averted,  or  earthly  benefit  secured, 
— whether  through  this  or  that  petty  channel  shall  flow  some  stream  of 
mortal  things?  The  prime  need  of  man  is  to  know  more  fully,  that  he 
may  obey  more  unhesitatingly,  the  laws  of  the  world  unseen.  And  how 
can  this  great  end  be  attained  save  by  the  unfoldment  from  within,  in 
whatsoever  fashion  it  may  be  possible,  of  man’s  transcendental  faculty ; 
— by  his  recognition  of  himself  as  a  cosmic  being  and  not  a  planetary,  as 
not  a  body  but  a  soul?  Surely  even  that  special  premonition  which  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  terror, — the  warning  or  the  promise  of 
earthly  death, — should  to  the  wise  man  sound  as  a  friendly  summons,  and 
as  a  welcome  home.  Let  him  remember  the  Vision  which  came  to  Socrates 
in  the  prison-house  ; — then,  and  then  only,  showing  in  an  angel’s  simili- 
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tude  the  Providence  which  till  that  hour  had  been  but  as  an  impersonal 
and  invisible  Voice  ; — but  now  the  “  fair  and  white-robed  woman,”  while 
friends  offered  escape  from  death,  had  already  spoken  of  better  hope  than 
this,  and  had  given  to  Achilles’  words  a  more  sacred  meaning, — "  On  the 
third  day  hence  thou  comest  to  Phthia’s  fertile  shore.” 

987.  We  have  reached  at  last  a  position  very  remote  from  that  from 
which  we  started.  Yet  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say  exactly  at  what  point  we 
could  have  paused  in  our  gradual  sequence  of  evidence.  In  the  first 
place,  it  now  seems  clear  that  a  serious  inquiry,  whenever  undertaken, 
was  destined  to  afford  ample  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  current 
material  synthesis ;  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  faculties  and  opera¬ 
tions  which  imply  a  spiritual  environment,  acted  upon  by  a  spirit  in  man. 
Telepathy  and  telaesthesia,  as  we  now  see,  indisputably  imply  this  enlarged 
conception  of  the  universe  as  intelligible  by  man ;  and  so  soon  as  man  is 
steadily  conceived  as  dwelling  in  this  wider  range  of  powers,  his  survival 
of  death  becomes  an  almost  inevitable  corollary.  With  this  survival  his 
field  of  view  broadens  again.  If  we  once  admit  discamate  spirits  as 
actors  in  human  affairs,  we  must  expect  them  to  act  in  some  ways  with 
greater  scope  and  freedom  than  is  possible  to  the  incarnate  spirits  which 
we  already  know. 

We  cannot  simply  admit  the  existence  of  discamate  spirits  as  inert  or 
subsidiary  phenomena;  we  must  expect  to  have  to  deal  with  them  as 
agents  on  their  own  account — agents  in  unexpected  ways,  and  with  novel 
capacities.  If  they  are  concerned  with  us  at  all,  the.  part  which  they  will 
play  is  not  likely  to  be  a  subordinate  one. 

We  are  standing  then,  on  this  view,  at  a  crisis  of  enormous  importance 
in  the  history  of  life  on  earth.  The  spiritual  world  is  just  beginning  to 
act  systematically  upon  the  material  world.  Action  of  the  spiritual  world 
upon  our  own  there  must  always  have  been ;  action  both  profound, 
universal,  and  so  to  say  automatic,  and  very  probably  also  irregular  action 
with  specific  moral  pqrport,  such  as  has  been  assumed  to  accompany  the 
rise  of  religions. 

But  a  change  seems  to  be  impending,  and  the  kind  of  action  which 
now  seems  likely  to  be  trafismitted  from  the  one  world  to  the  other  is  of 
a  type  which  in  the  natural  course  of  historic  evolution  has  scarcely  been 
likely  to  show,  itself  until  now.  For  it  depends,  as  I  conceive,  on  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  scientific  level  by  spirits  incarnate  and  excarnate 
alike. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  sum  up  broadly  the  general  situation  as  it 
at  present  seems  to  me  to  stand.  The  dwellers  on  this  earth,  themselves 
spirits,  are  an  object  of  love  and  care  to  spirits  higher  than  they.  The 
most  important  boon  that  can  possibly  be  bestowed  on  them  is  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  their  position  in  the  universe,  the  assurance  that  their 
existence  is  a  cosmic  and  not  merely  a  planetary,  a  spiritual  and  not 
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merely  a  corporeal,  phenomenon.  I  conceive  that  this  knowledge 
has  in  effect  been  apprehended  from  time  to  time  by  embodied 
spirits  of  high  inward  perceptive  power,'  and  has  also  been  communi¬ 
cated  by  higher  spirits,  either  affecting  individual  minds  or  even  (as 
is  believed  especially  of  Jesus  Christ)  voluntarily  incarnating  themselves 
on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  what  they  could  recollect  of  that 
spiritual  world  from  which  they  came.  In  those  ages  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  attempt  a  scientific  basis  for  such  teaching.  What  could  best 
be  done  was  to  enforce  some  few  great  truths — as  the  soul’s  long  upward 
progress,  or  the  Fatherhood  of  God — in  such  revelations  as  East  and 
West  could  understand.  Gradually  Science  arose,  uniting  the  beliefs  of 
all  peoples  in  one  scheme  of  organised  truth,  and  suggesting — as  has 
been  said — that  religion  must  be  the  spirit’s  subjective  reaction  to  all 
the  truths  we  know. 

But  when  once  this  point  was  reached  it  must  have  become  plain  to 
wise  spirits  that  the  communications  from  their  world  which  hitherto  had 
had  somewhat  the  character  of  inspirations  of  genius  ought  now  to  be 
based  upon  something  of  organised  and  definite  observation, — something 
which  would  work  in  with  the  great  structure  of  Truth  which  organised 
observation  has  already  established.  Here,  then,  new  difficulties  must 
have  arisen,  just  as  they  arise  on  earth  when  we  endeavour  to  reduce  to 
rules  practicable  for  the  many  the  results  achieved  by  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  few.  Now  it  is  that  we  are  forced  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  to 
recognise  how  rare  and  specific  is  that  capacity  for  intercommunication  on 
which  our  messages  must  depend.  Now  it  is  that  we  feel  the  difficulty  of 
being  definite  without  being  trivial ;  how  little  of  earthly  memory  persists ; 
how  little  of  heavenly  experience  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  earth ;  how 
long  and  arduous  must  be  the  way,  how  many  must  be  the  experiments, 
and  how  many  the  failures,  before  any  systematised  body  of  new  truth  can 
be  established.  But  a  sound  beginning  has  been  made,  and  whatever 
may  be  possible  hereafter  need  not  be  wasted  on  a  fresh  start ;  it  may  be 
added  to  a  growing  structure  of  extra-terrene  verities  such  as  our  race  has 
never  known  till  now. 

It  is  not  we  who  are  in  reality  th^  discoverers  here.  The  experiments 
which  are  being  made  are  not  the  work  of  earthly  skill.  All  that  we  can 
contribute  to  the  new  result  is  an  attitude  of  patience,  attention,  care ; 
an  honest  readiness  to  receive  and  weigh  whatever  may  be  given  into  our 
keeping  by  intelligences  beyond  our  own.  Experiments,  I  say,  there  are, 
probably '  experiments  of  a  complexity  and  difficulty  which  surpass  our 
imagination ;  but  they  are  made  from  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  by  the 
efforts  of  spirits  who  discern  pathways  and  possibilities  which  for  us  are 
impenetrably  dark.  We  should  not  be  going  beyond  the  truth  if  we 
described  our  sensitives  as  merely  the  instruments,  our  researchers  as 
merely  the  registrars,  of  a  movement  which  we  neither  initiated  nor  can 
in  any  degree  comprehend. 
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988.  The  true  discoverers,  however,  show  no  wish  to  be  thU9  sharply 
distinguished  from  ourselves.  Their  aim  is  a  collaboration  with  us  as 
close  as  may  be  possible.  Some  of  them  were  on  earth  our  own  familiar 
friends ;  we  have  spoken  with  them  in  old  days  of  this  great  enterprise ; 
they  have  promised  that  they  would  call  to  us,  if  it  were  possible,  with  the 
message  of  their  undying  love.  It  may  be  that  the  most  useful  thing  that 
some  of  us  have  done  on  earth  has  been  to  interest  in  this  inquiry  some 
spirit  more  potent  than  himself,  who  has  passed  into  that  world  of  un¬ 
guessed  adventure,  not  forgetful  of  his  friend. 

The  very  faintness  and  incoherence  of  such  a  spirit’s  message,  besides 
being  a  kind  of  indication  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  imperfections  of 
actual  reality  rather  than  with  the  smoothly  finished  products  of  mere 
imagination,  does  also  in  itself  constitute  a  strong  appeal  to  our  gratitude 
and  reverence.  Not  easily  and  carelessly  do  these  spirits  come  to  us,  but 
after  strenuous  preparation,  and  with  difficult  fulfilment  of  desire.  So 
came  Tennyson’s  Persephone  : — 

“Faint  as  a  climate-changing  bird  that  flies 
All  night  across  the  darkness,  and  at  dawn 
Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land, 

And  can  no  more.  .  ;  .” 

They  commune  with  us,  like  Persephone,  willing  and  eager,  but 
“  dazed  and  dumb  with  passing  through  at  once  from  state  to  state.” 
They  cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  their  trammelled  utterance ;  they 
complain  of  the  strange  brain,  the  alien  voice.  What  they  are  doing, 
indeed,  they  desire  to  do — this  is  their  willing  contribution  to  that 
universal  scheme  by  which  the  higher  helps  the  lower,  and  the  stronger 
the  weaker,  through  all  the  ideal  relationships  of  the  world  of  Life.  But 
we  on  our  part  ougkt  to  remember  that  there  may  be  a  dignity  in  this 
very  confusion, — a  proof  of  persistent  strong  affection  in  the  very 
hesitancies  and  bewilderments  of  some  well-loved  soul. 

“After  the  tempest  a  still  small  voice.”'  One  may  have  listened 
perhaps,  to  the  echoing  pomp  of  some  (Ecumenical  Council,  thundering 
its  damnations  Urbi  et  Orbi  from  an  Infallible  Chair ;  and  yet  one  may 
find  a  more  Christlike  sanctity  in  the  fragmentary  whisper  of  one  true 
soul,  descending  painfully  from  unimaginable  brightness  to  bring  strength 
and  hope  to  kindred  souls  still  prisoned  in  the  flesh. 

Vicit  iter  durum  pietas.  But  here  the  effort  has  been,  so  to  say,  on 
the  part  of  Anchises,  not  of  -Eneas ;  the  piety  of  heaven  towards  earth 
rather  than  of  earth  towards  heaven.  It  is  some  enfranchised  soul— some 
soul,  like  George  Eliot’s,  filled  to  the  brim  with  loving  pity  for  struggling 
lives  on  “  the  dark  globe  ” — which  has  penetrated  the  world-old  secret, 
and  has  piloted  the  innavigable  way. 

Beyond  us  still  is  mystery ;  but  it  is  mystery  lit  and  mellowed  with  an 
infinite  hope.  We  ride  in  darkness  at  the  haven’s  mouth ;  but  sometimes 
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through  rifted  clouds  we  see  the  desires  and  needs  of  many  generations 
floating  and  melting  upwards  into  a  distant  glow,  “  up  through  the  light 
of  the  seas  by  the  moon’s  long-silvering  ray.” 

The  high  possibilities  that  lie  before  us,  should  be  grasped  once  for 
all,  in  order  that  the  dignity  of  the  quest  may  help  to  carry  the.  inquirer 
through  many  disappointments,  deceptions,  delays.  '  But  he  must  re¬ 
member  that  this  inquiry  must  be  extended  over  many  generations ;  nor 
must  he  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  byways  to  mastery. 
I  will  not  say  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  such  thing  as  occult 
wisdom,  or  dominion  over  the  secrets  of  nature  ascetically  or  magically 
acquired.  But  I  will  say  that  every  claim  of  this  kind  which  my 
colleagues  or  I  have  been  able  to  examine  has  proved  deserving  of 
complete  mistrust ;  and  that  we  have  no  confidence  here  any  more  than 
elsewhere  in  any  methods  except  the  open,  candid,  straightforward 
methods  which  the  spirit  of  modern  science  demands. 

All  omens  point  towards  the  steady  continuance  of  just  such  labour 
as  has  already  taught  us  all  we  know.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  this  complex 
of  interpenetrating  spirits  our  own  effort  is  no  individual,  no  transitory 
thing.  That  which  lies  at  the  root  of  each  of  us  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Cosmos  too.  Our  struggle  is  the  struggle  of  the  Universe  itself ;  and  the 
very  Godhead  finds  fulfilment  through  our  upward-striving  souls. 
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1000.  The  task  which  I  proposed  to  myself  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work  is  now,  after  a  fashion,  accomplished.  Following  the  successive 
steps  of  my  programme,  I  have  presented, — not  indeed  all  the  evidence 
which  I  possess,  and  which  I  would  willingly  present, — but  enough  at 
least  to  illustrate  a  continuous  exposition,  and  as  much  as  can  be  compressed 
into  two  volumes,  with  any  hope  that  these  volumes  will  be  read  at  all. 
I  have  indicated  also  the  principal  inferences  which  that  evidence 
immediately  suggests.  Such  wider  generalisations  as  I  may  now  add 
must  needs  be  dangerously  speculative  ;  they  must  run  the  risk  of 
alienating  still  further  from  this  research  many  of  the  scientific  minds 
which  I  am  most  anxious  to  influence. 

This  risk,  nevertheless,  I  feel  bound  to  face.  For  two  reasons, — or, 
I  should  perhaps  say,  for  one  main  reason  seen  under  two  aspects, — I 
cannot  leave  this  obscure  and  unfamiliar  mass  of  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment  without  some  words  of  wider  generalisation,  some  epilogue  which 
may  place  these  new  discoveries  in  clearer  relation  to  the  existing  schemes 
of  civilised  thought  and  belief. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  some  such  attempt  at  synthesis  is  needful 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  enlisting  help  in  our  long  inquiry.  As  has 
been  hinted  more  than  once,  the  real  drag  upon  its  progress  has  been 
not  opposition  but  indifference.  Or  if  indifference  be  too  strong  a  word, 
at  any  rate  the  interest  evoked  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  to  steady 
independent  work  anything  like  the  number  of  coadjutors  who  would 
have  responded  to  a  new  departure  in  one  of  the  sciences  which  all  men 
have  learnt  to  respect.  The  inquiry  falls  between  the  two  stools  of 
religion  and  science ;  it  cannot  claim  support  either  from  the  “  religious 
world”  or  from  the  Royal  Society.  Yet  even  apart  from  the  instinct 
of  pure  scientific  curiosity  (which  surely  has  seldom  seen  such  a  field 
opening  before  it),  the  mighty  issues  depending  on  these  phenomena 
ought,  I  think,  to  constitute  in  themselves  a  strong,  an  exceptional  appeal. 
I  desire  in  this  book  to  emphasise  that  appeal; — not  only  to  produce 
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conviction,  but  also  to  attract  co-operation.  And  actual  converse 
with  many  persons  has  led  me  to  ■  believe  that  in  order  to  attract  such 
help,  even  from  scientific  men,  sonie  general  view  of  the  moral  upshot 
of  all  the  phenomena  is  needed ; — speculative  and  uncertain  though  such 
a  general  view  must  be.  . 

1001.  Again, — and  here  the  practical  reason'  already  given  expands 
into  a  wider  scope, — it  would  be  unfair  to  the  evidence  itself  were  I  to 
close  this  work  without  touching  more  directly  than  hitherto  on  some 
of  the  deepest  faiths  of  men.  The  influence  of  the  evidence  set  forth 
in  this  book  should  not  be  limited  to  the  conclusions,  however  weighty, 
which  that  evidence  may  be  thought  to  establish.  Rather  these  dis¬ 
coveries  should  prompt,  as  nothing  else  could  have  prompted,  towards 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  that  programme  of  scientific  dominance 
which  the  Instauratio  Magna,  proclaimed  for  mankind.  Bacon  foresaw 
the  gradual  victory  of  observation  and  experiment — the  triumph  of  actual 
analysed  fact — in  every  department  of  human  study  ; — in  every  department 
save  one.  The  realm  of  “  Divine  things  ”  he  left  to  Authority  and  Faith. 
I  here  urge  that  that  great  exemption  need  be  no  longer  made.  I  claim 
that  there  now  exists  an  incipient  method  of  getting  at  this  Divine  know¬ 
ledge  also,  with  the  same  certainty,  the  same  calm  assurance,  with  which 
we  make  our  steady  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  terrene  things.  The 
authority  of  creeds  and  .  Churches  will  thus  be  replaced  by  the  authority 
of  observation  and  experiment.  The  impulse  of  faith  will  resolve  itself 
into  a  reasoned  and  resolute,  imagination,  bent  upon  raising  even  higher 
than  now  the  highest  ideals  of  man. 

Most  readers  of  the  preceding  pages  will  have  been  prepared  for 
the  point  of  view  thus  frankly  avowed.  Yet  to  few  readers  can  that  point 
of  view  at  first  present  itself  otherwise  than  as  alien  and  repellent.  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  orthodoxy  will  alike  resent  it  as  presumptuous ;  nor  will  science 
readily  accept  the  unauthorised  transfer  to  herself  of  regions  of  which 
she  has  long  been  wont  either  to  deny  the  existence,  or  at  any  rate  to 
disclaim  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  X  think  that  it  will  appear  on  reflection 
that  some  such  change  of  standpoint  as  this  was  urgently  needed, — nay, 
was  ultimately  inevitable. 

1002.  I  need  not  here  describe  at  length  the  deep  disquiet  of  our 
time.  Never,  perhaps,  did  man’s  spiritual  satisfaction  bear  a  smaller 
proportion  to  his  needs.  The.  old-world  sustenance,  however  earnestly 
administered,  is  too  unsubstantial  for  the  modem  cravings.  And.  thus 
through  our  civilised  societies  two  conflicting  currents  run.  On  the 
one  hand  health,  intelligence,  morality, — all  such  boons  as  the  steady 
progress  of  planetary  evolution  can  win  for  man, — are  being  achieved 
in  increasing  measure.  On  the  other  hand  this  very  sanity,  this  very 
prosperity,  do  but  bring  out  in  stronger  relief  the  underlying  Welt-Schmerz, 
the  decline  of  any  real  belief  in  the  dignity,  the  meaning,  the  endlessness 
of  life. 
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There  are  many,  of  course,  who  readily  accept  this  limitation  of  view ; 
who  are  willing  to  let  earthly  activities  and  pleasures  gradually  dissipate 
and  obscure  the  larger  hope.  But  others  cannot  thus  be  easily  satisfied. 
They  rather  resemble  children  who  are  growing  too  old  for  their  games ; — 
whose  amusement  sinks  into  an  indifference  and  discontent  for  which  the 
fitting  remedy  is  an  initiation  into  the  serious  work  of  men. 

A  similar  crisis  has  passed  over  Europe  once  before.  There  came 
a  time  when  the  joyful  naivetd,  the  unquestioning  impulse  of  the  early 
world  had  passed  away  ;  when  the  worship  of  Greeks  no  more  was  beauty, 
nor  the  religion  of  Romans  Rome.  Alexandrian  decadence,  Byzantine 
despair,  found  utterance  in  many  an  epigram  which  might  have  been 
written  to-day.  Then  came  a  great  uprush  or  incursion  from  the  spiritual 
world,  and  with  new  races  and  new  ideals  Europe  regained  its  youth. 

The  unique  effect  of  that  great  Christian  impulse  begins,  perhaps, 
to  wear  away.  But  more  grace  may  yet  be  attainable  from  the  region 
whence  that  grace  came.  Our  age’s  restlessness,  as  I  believe,  is  the  rest¬ 
lessness  not  of  senility  but  of  adolescence ;  it  resembles  the  approach  of 
puberty  rather  than  the  approach  of  death. 

1003.  What  the  age  needs  is  not  an  abandonment  of  effort,  but  an 
increase  ;  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  study  of  unseen  things  as  strenuous  and 
sincere  as  that  which  Science  has  made  familiar  for  the  problems  of  earth. 
For  now  the  scientific  instinct, — so  newly  developed  in  mankind, — seems 
likely  to  spread  until  it  becomes  as  dominant  as  was  in  time  past  the 
religious;  and  if  there  be  even  the  narrowest  chink  through  which  man 
can  look  forth  from  his  planetary  cage,  our  descendants  will  not  leave 
that  chink  neglected  or  unwidened.  The  scheme  of  knowledge  which 
can  commend  itself  to  such  seekers  must  be  a  scheme  which,  while  it 
transcends  our  present  knowledge,  steadily  continues  it; — a  scheme  not 
catastrophic,  but  evolutionary ;  not  promulgated  and  closed  in  a  moment, 
but  gradually  unfolding  itself  to  progressive  inquiry. 

Must  there  not  also  be  a  continuous  change,  an  unending  advance 
in  the  human  ideal  itself?  so  that  Faith  must  shift  her  standpoint  from 
the  brief  Past  to  the  endless  Future,  not  so  much  caring  to  supply  the 
lacunae  of  tradition  as  to  intensify  the  conviction  that  there  is  still  a  higher 
life  to  work  for,  a  holiness  which  may  be  some  day.reached  by  grace  and 
effort  as  yet  unknown. 

It  may  be  that  for  some  generations  to  come  the  truest  faith  will  lie 
in  the  patient  attempt  to  unravel  from  confused  phenomena  some  trace 
of  the  supernal  world  ;— to  find  thus  at  last  “  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  I  confess,  indeed,  that  I  have 
often  felt  as  though  this  present  age  were  even  unduly  favoured; — as 
though  no  future  revelation  and  calm  could  equal  the  joy  of  this  great 
struggle  from  doubt  into  certainty ; — from  the  materialism  or  ^agnosticism 
which  accompany  the  first  advance  of  Science  into  the  deeper  scientific 
conviction  that  there  is  a  deathless  soul  in  man.  I  can  imagine  no  other 
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crisis  of  such  deep  delight.  But  after  all  this  is  but  like  the  starving 
child’s  inability  to  imagine  anything  sweeter  than  his  first  bite  at  the  crust. 
Give  him  but  that,  and  he  can  hardly  care  for  the  moment  whether 
he  is  fated  to  be  Prime  Minister  or  ploughboy. 

Equally  transitory,  equally  dependent  on  our  special  place  in  the  story 
of  man’s  upward  effort,  is  another  shade  of  feeling  which  many  men  have 
known.  They  have  felt  that  uncertainty  gave  scope  to  faith  and  courage 
in  a  way  which  scientific  assurance  could  never  do.  There  has  been  a 
stern  delight  in  the  choice  of  virtue, — even  though  virtue  might  bring  no 
reward.  This  joy,  like  the  joy  of  Columbus  sailing  westward  from  Hierro, 
can  hardly  recur  in  precisely  the  same  form.  But  neither  (to  descend  to 
a  humbler  comparison)  can  we  grown  men  again  give  ourselves  up  to 
learning  in  the  same  spirit  of  pure  faith,  without  prefigurement  of  result, 
as  when  we  learnt  the  alphabet  at  our  mother’s  knees.  Have  we  therefore 
relaxed  since  then  our  intellectual  effort?  Have  we  felt  that  there  was 
no  longer  need  to  struggle  against  idleness  when  once  we  knew  that 
knowledge  brought  a  sure  reward? 

Endless  are  the  varieties  of  lofty  joy.  In  the  age  of  Thales,  Greece 
knew  the  delight  of  the  first  dim  notion  of  cosmic  unity  and  law.  In  the 
age  of  Christ,  Europe  felt  the  first  high  authentic  message  from  a  world 
beyond  our  own.  In  our  own  age  we  reach  the  perception  that  such 
messages  may  become  continuous  and  progressive ; — that  between  seen 
and  unseen  there  is  a  channel  and  fairway  which  future  generations  may 
learn  to  widen  and  to  clarify. ,  Our  own  age  may  seem  the  best  to  us ; 
so  will  their  mightier  ages  seem  to  them. 

“  ‘  Talia  saecla  ’  suis  dixerunt  1  currite  ’  fusis 
Concordes  stabili  Fatorum  numine  Parcae.” 

Spiritual  evolution : — that,  then,  is  our  destiny,  in  this  and  other 
worlds ; — an  evolution  gradual  with  many  gradations,  and  rising  to  no 
assignable  close.  And  the  passion  for  Life  is  no  selfish  weakness,  it  is 
a  factor  in  the  universal  energy.  It  should  keep  its  strength  unbroken 
even  when  our  weariness  longs  to  fold  the  hands  in  endless  slumber ;  it 
should  outlast  and  annihilate  the  “  pangs  that  conquer  trust.”  If  to  the 
Greeks  it  seemed  a  la — a  desertion  of  one’s  post  in  battle — to 

quit  by  suicide  the  life-Sfjparth,  how  much  more  craven  were  the  desire  to 
desert  the  Cosmos, — th'e*  'despair,  not  of  this  planet  only,  but  of  the  Sum 
of  Things  ! 

Nay,  in  the  infinite  Universe  man  may  now  feel,  for  the  first  time,  at 
home.  The  worst  fear  is  over ;  the  true  security  is  won.  The  worst  fear 
was  the  fear  of  spiritual  extinction  or  spiritual  solitude;  the  true  security 
is  in  the  telepathic  law. 

1004.  Let  me  draw  out  Iny  meaning  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

As  we  haiflt  dwelt  successively  on  various  aspects  of  telepathy,  we  have 
gradually  felt  the  conception  enlarge  and  deepen  under  our  study.  It 
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began  as  a  quasi-mechanical  transference  of  ideas  and  images  from  one  to 
another  brain.  Presently  we  found  it  assuming  a  more  varied  and  potent 
form,  as  though  it  were  the  veritable  ingruence  or  invasion  of  a  distant 
mind.  Again,  its  action  was  traced  across  a  gulf  greater  than  any  space 
of  earth  or  ocean,  and  it  bridged  the  interval  between  spirits  incarnate  and 
discarnate,  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world.  There  seemed  no 
limit  to  the  distance  of  its  operation,  or  to  the  intimacy  of  its  appeal. 
cv  6rjp<riv  lv  fipoToifTiv  tv  8toU  avw. 

This  Love,  then,  which  (as  Sophocles  has  it)  rules  “  beasts  and  men 
and  gods”  with  equal  sway,  is  no  matter  of  carnal  impulse  or  of  emotional 
caprice.  Rather  it  is  now  possible  to  define  Love  (as  we  have  already 
defined  Genius)  in  terms  which  convey  for  us  some  new  meaning  in  con¬ 
nection  with  phenomena  described  in  this  work.  Genius,  as  has  been 
already  said,  is  a  kind  of  exalted  but  undeveloped  clairvoyance.  The  sub¬ 
liminal  uprush  which  inspires  the  poet  or  the  musician,  presents  to  him  a 
deep,  but  vague  perception  of  that  world  unseen,  through  which  the  seer 
or  the  sensitive  projects  a  narrower  but  an  exacter  gaze.  Somewhat  simi¬ 
larly,  Love  is  a  kind  of  exalted,  but  unspecialised  telepathy ; — the  simplest 
and  most  universal  expression  of  that  mutual  gravitation  or  kinship  of 
spirits  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  telepathic  law. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  ancient  fear ;  the  fear  lest  man’s  fellowships 
be  the  outward  and  his  solitude  the  inward  thing ;  the  fear  lest  all  close 
linking  with  our  fellows  be  the  mere  product  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
— of  the  tribal  need  of  strength  and  cohesion ; — the  fear  that  if  love  and 
virtue  thus  arose,  love  and  virtue  may  thus  likewise  perish.  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  dread  that  separate  centres  of  conscious  life  must  be  always 
strangers,  and  often  foes ;  their  leagues  and  fellowships  interested  and 
illusory ;  their  love  the  truce  of  a  moment  amid  infinite  inevitable  war. 

Such  fears,  I  say,  vanish  when  we  learn  that  it  is  the  soul  in  man 
which  links  him  with  other  souls  ;  the  body  which  dissevers  even  while  it 
seems  to  unite ;  so  that  “  no  man  liveth  to  himself  nor  dieth  to  himself,” 
but  in  a  sense  which  goes  deeper  than  metaphor,  “  We  are  every  one 
members  one  of  another.”  Like  , atoms,  like  suns,  like  galaxies,  our  spirits 
are  systems  of  forces  which  vibrate  continually  to  each  other’s  attractive 

All  this  as  yet  is  dimly  adumbrated  ;  it  is  a  first  hint  of  a  scheme  of 
thought  which  it  may  well  take  centuries  to  develop.  But  can  we  suppose 
that,  when  once  this  conception  of  the  bond  between  all  souls  has  taken 
root,  men  will  turn  back  from  it  to  the  old  exclusiveness,  the  old  contro¬ 
versy?  Will  they  not  see  that  this  world-widening  knowledge  is  both  old 
and  new,  that  die  Gcisterwelt  ist  nicht  verschlossen  1  that  always  have  such 
revelations  been  given,  but  develop  now  into  a  mightier  meaning, — with 
the  growth  of  wisdom  in  those  who  send  them,  and  in  us  who  receive  ? 

Surely  we  have  here  a  conception,  at  once  wider  and  exacter  than  ever 
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before,  of  that  "  religious  education  of  the  world  ”  on  which  theologians 
,  have  been  fain  to  dwell.  We  need  assume  no  “  supernatural  interference,” 
no  “  plan  of  redemption.”  We  need  suppose  only  that  the  same  process 
which  we  observe  to-day  has  been  operating  for  ages  between  this  world 

1005.  Let  us  suppose  that  whilst  incarnate  men  have  risen  from 
savagery  into  intelligence,  discarnate  men  have  made  on  their  part  a 
like  advance.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have  become  more  eager  and 
more  able  to  use,  for  communication  with  earth,  the  standing  laws  of 
relation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  Universe. 

At  first,  on  such  a  hypothesis,  certain  automatic  phenomena  will  occur, 
but  will  not  be  purposely  modified  by  spirit  power.  Already  and  always 
there  must  have  been  points  of  contact  where  unseen  things  impinged 
upon  the  seen.  Always  there  would  be  “  clairvoyant  wanderings,"  where 
the  spirit  of  shaman  or  of  medicine-man  discerned  things  distant  upon 
earth  by  the  spirit’s  excursive  power.  Always  there  would  be,  apparitions 
at  death, — conscious  or  unconscious  effects  of  the  shock  which  separated 
soul  from  body;  and  always  “hauntings,” — where  the  spirit,  already  dis¬ 
carnate,  revisited,  as  in  a  dream  perceptible  by  others,  the  scenes  which 
once  he  knew. 

From  this  groundwork  of  phenomena  developed  (to  take  civilised 
Europe  alone)  the  oracular  religion  first,  the  Christian  later.  The  golden 
gifts  of  Crcesus  to  Delphi  attested  the  clairvoyance  of  the  Pythia  as 
strongly,  perhaps,  as  can  be  expected  of  any  tradition  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  morning  of  history. 

And  furthermore,  do  we  not  better  understand  at  once  the  uniqueness 
and'  the  reality  of  the  Christian  revelation  itself,  when  we  regard  it  as  a 
culmination  rather  than  an  exception, — as  destined  not  to  destroy  the 
cosmic  law,  but  to  fulfil  it?  Then  first  in  human  history  came  from  the 
unseen  a  message  such  as  the  whole  heart  desired  ; — a  message  adequate 
in  its  response  to  fundamental  emotional  needs  not  in  that  age  only,  but 
in  all  ages  that  should  follow.  Intellectually  adequate  for  all  coming  ages 
that. revelation  could  not  be  ; — given  the  laws  of  mind,  incarnate  alike  and 
discamate, — the  evolution,  on  either  side  of  the  gulf  of  death,  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  power. 

No  one  at  the  date  of  that  revelation  suspected  that  uniformity,  that 
continuity  of  the  Universe  which  long  experience  has  now  made  for  us 
almost  axiomatic.  No  one  foresaw  the  day  when  the  demand  for  miracle 
would  be  merged  in  the  demand  for  higher  law. 

This  newer  scientific  temper  is  not  confined,  as  I  believe,  to  the 
denizens  of  this  earth  alone.  The  spiritual  world  meets  it,  as  I  think 
our  evidence  has  shown,  with  eager  and  strenuous  response.  But  that 
response  is  made,  and  must  be  made,  along  the  lines  of  our  normal 
evolution.  It  must  rest  upon  the  education,, the  disentanglement,  of  that 
within  us  mortals  which  exists  in  the  Invisible,  a  partaker  of  the  undying 
world.  And  on  our  side  and  on,  theirs  alike,  the  process  must  be  steady 
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and  continuous.  We  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  some  isolated  series  of 
events  in  the  past, — interpretable  this  way  or  that,  but  in  no  way  renew¬ 
able, — but  rather  with  a  world-wide  and  actual  condition  of  things, 
recognisable  every  year  in  greater  clearness,  and  changing  in  directions 
which  we  can  better  and  better  foresee.  This  new  aspect  of  things  needs 
something  of  new  generalisation,  of  new  forecast, — it  points  to  a  pro¬ 
visional  synthesis  of  religious  belief  which  may  fitly  conclude  the  present 
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1006.  I  see  ground  for  hoping  that  we  are  within  sight  of  a  religious 
synthesis,  which,  although  as  yet  provisional  and  rudimentary,  may  in  the 
end  meet  more  adequately  than  any  previous  synthesis  the  reasonable 
needs  of  men.  Such  a  synthesis  cannot,  I  think,  be  reached  by  a  mere 
predominance  of  any  one  existing  creed,  nor  by  any  eclectic  or  syncretic 
process.  Its  prerequisite  is  the  actual  acquisition  of  new  knowledge, 
whether  by  discovery  or  by  revelation — knowledge  discerned  from  without 
the  veil  or  from  within — yet  so  realised  that  the  main  forms  of  religious 
thought,  by  harmonious  expansion  and  development,  shall  find  place 
severally  as  elements  in  a  more  comprehensive  whole.  And  enough  of 
such  knowledge  has,  I  think,  been  now  attained  to  make  it  desirable  to 
submit  to  my  readers  the  religious  results  which  seem  likely  to  follow. 

1007.  With  such  a  purpose,  our  conception  of  religion  should  be 
both  profound  and  comprehensive.  I  will  use  here  the  definition  already 
adopted  of  religion  as  the  sane  and  normal  response  of  the  human  spirit 
to  all  that  we  know  of  cosmic  law ;  that  is,  to  the  known  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  regarded  as  an  intelligible  whole.  For  on  the  one  hand  I 
cannot  confine  the  term  to  any  single  definite  view  or  tradition  of  things 
unseen.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am.  not  content  to  define  religion  as  “  mor¬ 
ality  tinged  with  emotion,”  lest  morality  perse,  should  seem  to  hang  in  air, 
so  that  we  should  be  merely  gilding  the  tortoise  which  supports  the  earth. 
Yet  my  definition  needs  some  further  guarding  if  it  is  to  correspond 
with  our  habitual  use  of  language.  Most  men’s  subjective  response  to 
their  environment  falls  below  the  level  of  true  religious  thought.  It  is 
scattered  into  cravings,  or  embittered  by  resentment,  or  distorted  by 
superstitious  fear.  But  of  such  men  I  do  not  speak ;  rather  of  men  in 
whom  the  great  pageant  has  inspired  at  least  some  vague  out-reaching 
toward  the  Source  of  All ;  men  for  whom  knowledge  has  ripened  into 
meditation, .  and  has  prompted  high  desire.  I  would  have  Science  first 
sublimed  into  Philosophy,  and  then  kindled  by  Religion  into  a  burning 
flame.  For,  from  my  point  of  view,  man  cannot  be  too  religious.  I 
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.  desire  that  the  environing,  the  interpenetrating  universe, — its  energy,  its 
life,  its  love, — should  illume  in  us,  in  our  low  degree,  that  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  World-Soul,  saying,  “  God  is  Love,”  “  God  is  Light.”  The 
World-Soul’s  infinite'  energy  of  omniscient  benevolence  should  become  in 
us  an  enthusiasm  of  adoring  co-operation, — an  eager  obedience  to  what¬ 
soever  with  our  best  pains  we  can  discern  as  the  justly  ruling  principle — 
TO  -r/ye/ioviKov — without  us  and  within. 

1008.  Yet  if  we  form  so  high  an  ideal  of  religion. — raising  it  so  far 
above  any  blind  obedience  or  self-seeking  fear  that  its  submission  is 
wholly  willing,  and  its  demand  is  for  spiritual  response  alone, — we  are 
bound  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  right  and  reasonable  to  be  religious, 
to  regard  with  this  full  devotion  a  universe  apparently  imperfect  and 
irresponsive,  and  a  Ruling  Principle  which  so  many  men  have  doubted 
or  ignored. 

The  pessimist  holds  the  view  that  sentient  existence  has  been  a 
deplorable  blunder  in  the  scheme  of  things.  The  egotist  at  least  acts 
upon  the  view  that  the  universe  has  no  moral  coherence,  and  that  “  each 
for  himself  ”  is  the  only  indisputable  law.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think 
that  the  answer  to  the  pessimist  and  the  egotist  has  by  our  new  know¬ 
ledge  been  made  complete.  There  remains,  indeed,  a1  difficulty  of  subtler 
type,  but  instinctive  in  generous  souls.  “  The  world,”  such  an  one  may 
say,  “  is  a  mixed  place,  and  I  am  plainly  bound  to  do  my  best  to  improve 
it.  But  am  I  bound  to  feel — can  any  bribe  of  personal  happiness  justify 
me  in  feeling — religious  enthusiasm  for  a  universe  in  which  even  one 
being  may  have  been  summoned  into  a  sentiency  destined  to  inescapable 

The  answer  to  this  ethical  scruple  must  be  a  matter  largely  of  faith. 
If  indeed  we  knew  that  this  earthly  life  was  all,  or  (far  worse)  that  it  was 
followed  for  any  one  soul  by  endless  pain,  we  could  not  without  some 
moral  jugglery  ascribe  perfection  of  both  power  and  goodness  to  a  personal 
or  impersonal  First  Cause  of  such  a  doom.  But  if  we  believe  that  endless 
life  exists  for  all,  with  infinite  possibilities  of  human  redress  and  of  divine 
justification,  then  it  seems  right  'to  assume  that  the  universe  is  either 
already  (in  some  inscrutable  fashion)  wholly  good,  or  is  at  least  in  course 
of  becoming  so ;  since  it  may  be  becoming  so  in  part  through  the  very 
ardour  of  our  own  faith  and  hope. 

I  do  but  mention  these  initial  difficulties ;  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them 
here.  I  speak  to  men  who  have  determined,  whether  at  the  bidding  of 
instinct  or  of  reason,  that  it  is  well  to  be  religious ;  well  to  approach  in 
self-devoted  reverence  an  infinite  Power  and  Love.  Our  desire  is  simply 
to  find  the  least- unworthy  way  of  thinking  of  matters  which  inevitably 
transcend  and  baffle  our  finite  thought. 

1009.  And  here,  for  the  broad  purpose  of  our  present  survey,  we  may 
divide  the  best  religious  emotion  of  the  world  in  triple  fashion ;  tracing 
three  main  streams  of  thought, — streams  which  on  the  whole  -run  parallel, 
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and  which  all  rise,  as  I  believe,  from  some  source  •  in  the  reality  of 

First,  then,  I  place  that  obscure  consensus  of  independent  thinkers  in 
many  ages  and  countries  which,  to  avoid  any  disputable  title,  I  will  here 
call  simply  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Sage.  Under  that  title  (though 
Lao  Tzu  is  hardly  more  than  a  name)  it  has  been  set  forth  to  us  in  brief 
summary  by  the  great  sage  and  poet  of  our  own  time ;  and  such  words  as 
Natural  Religion,  Pantheism,  Platonism,  Mysticism,  do  but  express  or 
intensify  varying  aspects  of  its  main  underlying  conception.  That  con¬ 
ception  is  the  co-existence  and  interpenetration  of  a  real  or  spiritual  with 
this  material  or  phenomenal  world :  a  belief  driven  home  to  many  minds 
by  experiences  both  more  weighty  and  more  concordant  than  the  per¬ 
cipients  themselves  have  always  known.  More  weighty,  X  say,  for  they 
have  implied  the  veritable  nascency  and  operation  of  a  “  last  and  largest 
sense  ” ;  a  faculty  for  apprehending,  not  God,  indeed  (for  what  finite 
faculty  can  apprehend  the  Infinite?),  but  at  least  some  dim  and  scattered  : 
tokens  and  prefigurements  of  a  true  world  of  Life  and  Love.  More 
concordant  also ;  and  this  for  a  reason  which  till  recently  would  have 
seemed  a  paradox.  For  the  mutual  corroboration  of  these  signs  and 
messages  lies  not  only  in  their  fundamental  agreement  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  in  their  inevitable  divergence  beyond  it ; — as  they  pass  from 
things  felt  into  things  imagined ;  from  actual  experience  into  dogmatic  creed. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Sage  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  Of  un¬ 
known  antiquity  also  are  various  Oriental  types  of  religion,  culminating  in 
historical  times  in  the  Religion  of  Buddha.  For  Buddhism  all  inter¬ 
penetrating  universes  make  the  steps  upon  man’s  upward  way;  until 
deliverance  from  illusion  leaves  the  spirit  merged  ineffably  in  the  imper¬ 
sonal  All.  But  the  teaching  of  Buddha  has  lost  touch  with  reality;  it 
rests  on  no  basis  of  observed  or  of  reproducible  fact. 

On  a  basis  of  observed  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity,  the 
youngest  of  the  great  types  of  religion,  does  assuredly  rest.  Assuredly 
■  those  facts,  so  far  as  tradition  has  made  them  known  to  us,  do  tend  to 
prove  the  superhuman  character  of  its  Founder,  and  His  triumph  over 
death ;  and  thus  the  existence,  and  influence  of  a  spiritual  world,  where 
men’s  true  citizenship  lies.  These  ideas,  by  common  consent,  lay  at  the 
origin  of  the  Faith.  Since  those  first  days,  however,  Christianity  has  been 
elaborated  into  codes  of  ethic  and  ritual  adapted  to  Western  civilisation  ; 
— has  gained  (some  think),  as  a  rule  of  life  what  it  has  lost  as  a  simplicity 
of  spirit. 

From  the.  unfettered  standpoint  of  the  Ancient  Sage  the  deep  concord¬ 
ance  of  these  and  other  schemes  of  religious  thought  may  well  out¬ 
weigh  their  formal  oppositions.  And  yet  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  from 
any  mere  welding  of  these  schemes  together,  nor  from  any  choice  of 
the  best  points  in  existing  syntheses,  that  the  new  synthesis  for  which 
I  hope  must  be  born.  It  must  be  bom  from  new-dawning  knowledge ; 
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and  in  that  new  knowledge  I  believe  that  each  great  form  of  religious 
thought  will  find  ■  its  indispensable — I  may  almost  say  its  predicted — 
development.  Our  race  from  its  very  infancy  has  stumbled  along  a 
guarded  way ;  and  how  the  first  lessons  of  its  early  childhood  reveal  the 
root  in  reality  of  much  that  it  has  instinctively  believed. 

1010.  What  I  think  I  know,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  tell ;  I  must 
give  the  religious  upshot  of'  observation  and  experiment  in  such  brief 
announcement  as  an  audience  like  this 1  has  a  right  to  hear,  even  before 
our  discoveries  can  be  laid,  in  full  before  the  courts  of  science  for  definite 
approval. 

'  The  religious  upshot.  I  repeat : — for  I  cannot  here  reproduce  the  mass 
of  evidence  which  has  been  published  in  full  elsewhere.  Its  general 
character  is  by  this  time  widely  known.  Observation,  experiment,  infer¬ 
ence,  have  led  many  inquirers,  of  whom  I  am  one,  to  a  belief  in  direct  or 
telepathic  intercommunication,  not  only  between  the  minds  of  men  still 
-on  earth,  but  between  minds  or  spirits  still  on  earth  and  spirits  departed. 
Such  a  discovery  opens  the  door  also  to  revelation.  By  discovery  and  by 
revelation — by  observation  from  without  the  veil,  and  by  utterance  from 
within-— certain  theses  have  been  provisionally  established  with  regard  to 
such  departed  souls  as  we  have  been  able  to  encounter.  First  and  chiefly, 
I  at  least  see  ground  to  believe  that  their  state  is  one  of  endless  evolution 
in  wisdom  and  in  love.  Their  loves  of  earth  persist ;  and  most  of  all 
those  highest  loves  which  seek  their  outlet  in  adoration  and  worship.  We 
do  not  find,  indeed,  that  support  is  given  by  souls  in  bliss  to  any  special 
scheme  of  terrene  theology.  Thereon  they  know  less  than  we  mortal  men 
have  often  fancied  that  we  knew.  Yet  from  their  step  of  vantage-ground 
in  the  Universe,  at  least,  they  see  that  it  is  good.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  know  either  of  an  end  or  of  an  explanation  of  evil.  Yet  evil  to 
them  seems  less  a  terrible  than  a  slavish  thing.  It  is  embodied  in 
no  mighty  Potentate ;  rather  it  forms  an  isolating  madness  from  which 
higher  spirits  strive  to  free  the  distorted  soul.  There  needs  no 
chastisement  of  fire  ;  self-knowledge  is, man’s  punishment  and  his  reward  ; 
self-knowledge,  and  the  nearness  or  the  aloofness  of  companion  souls. 
For  in  that  world  love  is  actually  self-preservation ;  the  Communion  of 
Saints  not  only  adorns  but  constitutes  the  Life  Everlasting.  Nay,  from 
the  law  of  telepathy  it  follows  that  that  communion  is  valid  for  us  here 
and  now.  Even  now  the  love  of  souls  departed  makes  answer  to  our 
invocations.  Even  now  our  loving  memory— love  is  itself  a  prayer- 
supports  and  strengthens  those  delivered  spirits  upon  their  upward  way. 
No  wonder;  since  we  are  to  them  but  as  fellow-travellers  shrouded  in  a 
mist ;  “  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature  ’’  can  bar  us  from  the  hearth-fire  of  the  universe,  or  hide  for  more 
than  a  moment  the  inconceivable  oneness  of  souls. 

1  The  Synthetic  Society,  before  which  these  sections  were  first  read  as  a  paper  in 
March  1899.— Editors. 
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1011.  And  is  not  this  a  fresh  instalment,  or  a  precursory  adumbration, 
of  that  Truth  into  which  the  Paraclete  should  lead?  Has  any  world- 
scheme  yet  been  suggested  so  profoundly  corroborative  of  the  very  core  of 
the  Christian  revelation?  Jesus  Christ  “brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light.”  By  His  appearance  after  bodily  death  He  proved  the  deathless¬ 
ness  of  the  spirit.  By  His  character  and  His  teaching  He  testified  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  So  far,  then,  as  His  unique  message  admitted  of 
evidential  support,  it  is  here  supported.  So  far  as  He  promised  things 
unprovable,  that  promise  is  here  renewed. 

I  venture  now  on  a  bold  saying ;  for  I  predict  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  evidence,  all  reasonable  men,  a  century  hence,  will  believe  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  whereas,  in  default  of  the  new  evidence,  no 
reasonable  men,  a  century  hence,  would  have  believed  it.  The  ground  of 
this  forecast  is  plain  enough.  Our  ever-growing  recognition  of  the  con- 
.  tinuity,  the  uniformity  of  cosmic  law  has  gradually  made  of  the  alleged 
5'  uniqueness  of  any  incident  its  almost  inevitable  refutation.  Ever  more 
1  clearly  must  our  age  of  science  realise  that  any  relation  between  a  material 
i  and  a  spiritual  world  cannot  be  an  ethical  or  emotional  relatisp  alone  ; 
that  it  must  needs  be  a  great  structural  fact  of  the  Universe,  involving 
laws  at  least  as  persistent,  as  identical  from  age  to  age,  as  our  known  laws 
of  Energy  or  of  Motion.  And  especially  as  to  that  central  claim,  of  the 
soul’s  life  manifested  after  the  body’s  death,  it  is  plain  that  this  can  less 
and  less  be  supported  by  remote  tradition  alone ;  that  it  must  more  and 
more  be  tested  by  modern  experience  and  inquiry.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  collect  many  such  histories,  recorded  on  first-hand  evidence  in  our 
critical  age ;  and  suppose  that  all  these  narratives  break  down  on  analysis ; 
that  they  can  all  be  traced  to  hallucination,  misdescription,  and  other 
persistent  sources  of  error  ; — can  we  then  expect  reasonable  men  to  believe 
that  this  marvellous  phenomenon,  always  vanishing  into  nothingness  when 
closely  scrutinised  in  a  modern  English  scene,  must  yet  compel  adoring 
credence  when  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  an  Oriental  country,  and  in  a 
remote  and  superstitious  age?  Had  the  results  (in  short)  of  “psychical 
research  ”  been  purely  negative,  would  not  Christian  evidence— I  do  not 
sav  Christian  emotion,  but  Christian  evidence — have  received  an  over¬ 
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than  we,  by  some  space  by  us  immeasurable,  to  That  which  is  infinitely 
far.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  devout  conviction  that  He  of  His 
own  act  “  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,”  and  was  made  flesh 
for  our  salvation,  foreseeing  the  earthly  travail  and  the  eternal  crown. 
“Surely  before  this  descent  into  generation,”  says  Plotinus,1  “we  existed 
in  the  intelligible  world  ;  being  other  men  than  now  we  are,  and  some  of 
us  Gods  ;  clear  souls,  and  minds  immixed  with  all  existence ;  parts  of  the 
Intelligible,  nor  severed  thence  ;  nor  are  we  severed  even  now.” 

1012.  It  is  not  thus  to  less  of  reverence  that  man  is  summoned,  but 
to  more.  Let  him  keep  hold  of  early  sanctities ;  but  let  him  remember 
also  that  once  again  “  a  great  sheet  has  been  let  down  out  of  heaven ;  " 
and  lo  !  neither  Buddha  nor  Plato  is  found  common  or  unclean. 

Nay,  as  to  our  own  soul’s  future,  when  that  first  shock  of  death  is 
past,  it  is  in  Buddhism  that  we  find  the  more  inspiring,  the  truer  view. 
That  Western  conception  of  an  instant  and  unchangeable  bliss  or  Svoe — 
a  bliss  or  woe  determined  largely  by  a  man’s  beliefs,  in  this  earthly\ 
ignorance,  on  matters  which  “  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  ’’ — is  the  \ 
bequest  *bf  a  pre-Copernican  era  of  speculative  thought.  In  its 
Mahomedan  travesty,  we  see  the  same  scheme  with  outlines  coarsened  j 
into  grotesqueness  ; — we  see  it  degrade  the  cosmic  march  and  profluence  ' 
into  a  manner  of  children’s  play. 

Meantime  the  immemorial  musings  of  unnumbered  men  have  dreamt 
of  a  consummation  so  far  removed  that  he  who  gazed  has  scarcely  known 
whether  it  were  Nothingness  or  Deity.  With  profoundest  fantasy,  the 
East  has  pondered  on  the  vastness  of  the  world  that  now  is,  of  the  worlds 
that  are  to  be. .  What  rest  or  pasture  for  the  mind  .in  the  seven  days  of 
Creation,  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  the  stars  “made  also”?  The 
farther  East  has  reached  blindly  forth  towards  astronomical  epochs, 
sidereal  spaces,  galactic  congregations  of  inconceivable  Being.  Pressed 
by  the  incumbency  of  ancestral  gods  (as  the  Chinese  legend  tells  us),  it 
has  “  created  by  one  sweep  of  the  imagination  a  thousand  Universes,  to 
be  the  Buddha’s  realm.” 

The  sacred  tale  of  Buddha,  developed  from  its  earlier  simplicity  by 
the  shaping  stress  of  many  generations,  opens  to  us  the  whole  range  and 
majesty  of  human  fate.  “The  destined  Buddha  has  desired  to  be  a 
Buddha  through  an  almost  unimaginable  series  of  worlds.”  No  soul 
need  ever  be  without  that  hope.  “  The  spirit-worlds  are  even  now 
announcing  the  advent  of  future  Buddhas,  in  epochs  too  remote  for 
the  computation  of  men.”  No  obstacles  without  us  can  arrest  our  way. 

“  The-  rocks  that  were  thrown  at  Buddha  were  changed  into  flowers.” 
Not  our  own  worst  misdoings  need  beget  despal^  “  Buddha,  too,  had, 
often  been  to  hell  for  his  sins.”  The  vast  complexity  of  the  Sum  of 
Things  need  not  appal  us.  “Beneath  the  bottomless  whirlpool  of 
existences,  behind  the  illusion  of  Porm  and  Name,”  we,  too,  like 
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Buddha,  may  discover  and  reveal  "the  perfection  of  the  Eternal  Law.” 
Us,  too,  like  Buddha,  the  cosmic  welcome  may  await ;  as  when  “  Earth 
itself  and  the  laws  of  all  worlds  ”  trembled  with  joy  “  as  Buddha  attained 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  entered  into  the  Endless  Calm.” 

1013.  I  believe  that  some  of  those  who  once  were  near  to  us  are 

already  mounting  swiftly  upon  this  heavenly  way.  And  when  from  that 
cloud  encompassing  of  unforgetful  souls  some  voice  is  heard, — as  long 
ago, — there  needs  no  heroism,  no  sanctity,  to  inspire  the  apostle’s 
tjr i6vfi(a  fit  to  amXvcrai,  the  desire  to  lift  our  anchor,  and  to  sail  out 
beyond  the  bar.  What  fitter  summons  for  man  than  the  wish  to  live  in 
the  memory  of  the  highest  soul  that  he  has  known,  now  risen  higher ; — to 
lift  into  an  immortal  security  the  yearning  passion  of  his  love  ?  “  As  the 

soul  hasteneth,”  says  Plotinus,1  “  to  the  things  that  are  above,  she  will 
ever  forget  the  more;  unless  all  her  life  on  earth  leave  a  memory  of 
things  done  well.  For  even  here  may  man  do  well,  if  he  stand  clear  of 
the  cares  of  earth.  And  he  must  stand  clear  of  their  memories  too ;  so 
that  one  may  rightly  speak  of  a  noble  soul  as  forgetting  those  things  that 
are  behind.  And  the  shade  of  Herakles,  indeed,  may  talk  of  his  own 
valour  to  the  shades,  but  the  true  Heraklds  in  the  true  world  will  deem 
all  that  of  little  worth ;  being  transported  into  a  more  sacred  place,  and 
strenuously  engaging,  even  above  his  strength,  in  those  battles  in  which 
the  wise  engage.”  Can  we  men  now  on  earth  claim  more  of  sustainment 
than  lies  in  the  incipient  communion  with  those  enfranchised  souls? 
What  day  of  hope,  of  exaltation,  has  dawned  like  this,  since  the  message 
of  Pentecost? 

1014.  Yet  a  durable  religious  synthesis  should  do  more  than  satisfy 

man’s  immediate  aspiration.  It  should  be  in  itself  progressive  and 
evolutionary ;  it  should  bear  a  promise  of  ever  deeper  holiness,  to  answer 
to  the  long  ages  of  heightening  wisdom  during  which  our  race  may  be 
destined  to  inhabit  the  earth.  This  condition  has  never  yet  been  met. 
No  scheme,  indeed,  could  meet  it  which  was  not  based  upon  recurrent 
and  developing  facts.  To  such  facts  we  now  appeal.  We  look,  not 
backward  to  fading  tradition,  but  onward  to  dawning  experience.  We 
hope  that  the  intercourse,  now  at  last  consciously  begun — although  as 
through  the  mouth  of  babes. and  sucklings,  and  in  confused  and  stammer¬ 
ing  speech — between  discarnate  and  incarnate  souls,  may  through  long 
effort  clarify  into  a  directer  communion,  so  that  they  shall  teach  us  all 
they  will.  , 

Science,  then,  need  be  no  longer  fettered  by  the  limitations  of  this 
planetary  standpoint ;  nor  ethics  by  the.  narrow  experience  of  a  single  life. 
Evolution  will  no  longer  appear  as  a  truncated  process,  an  ever-arrested 
movement  upon  an  unknown  goal.  Rather  we  may  gain  a  glimpse  of  an 
ultimate  incandescence  where  science  and  religion  fuse  in  one ;  a  cosmic 
evolution  of  Energy  into  Life,  and  of  Life  into  Love,  which  is  Joy. 
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Love,  which  is  Joy  at  once  and  Wisdom ; — we  can  do  no  more  than  ring 
the  changes  on  terms  like  these,  whether  we  imagine  the  transfigurement 
and  apotheosis  of  conquering  souls,  or  the  lower,  but  still  sacred,  destiny 
which  may  be  some  day  possible  for  souls  still  tarrying  here.  We  picture 
the  perfected  soul  as  the  Buddha,  the  Saviour,  the  aurai  simpttcis  ignem, 
dwelling  on  one  or  other  aspect  of  that  trinal  conception  of  Wisdom, 
Love,  and  Joy.  For  souls  not  yet  perfected  but  still  held  on  earth  I  have 
foretold  a  growth  in  holiness.  By  this  I  mean  no  unreal  opposition  or 
forced  divorcement  of  sacred  and  secular,  of  flesh  and  spirit.  Rather  I 
define  holiness  as  the  joy  too  high  as  yet  for  our  enjoyment ;  the  wisdom 
just  beyond  our  learning ;  the  rapture  of  love  which  we  still  strive  to 
attain.  Inevitably,  as  our  link  with  other  spirits  strengthens,  as  the  life 
of  the  organism  pours  more  fully  through  the  individual  cell,  we  shall  feel 
love  more  ardent,  wider  wisdom,  higher  joy ;  perceiving  that  this  organic 
unity  of  Soul,  which  forms  the  inward  aspect  of  the  telepathic  law,  is  in 
itself  the  Order  of  the  Cosmos,  the  Summation  of  Things.  And  such 
devotion  may  find  its  flower  in  no  vain  self-martyrdom,  no  cloistered 
resignation,  but  rather  in  such  pervading  ecstasy  as  already  the  elect  have 
known  ;  the  Vision  which  dissolves  for  a  moment  the  corporeal  prison- 
house  ;  “  the  flight  of  the  One  to  the  One.” 

“  So  let  the  soul  that  is  not  unworthy  of  that  Vision  contemplate  the 
Great  Soul;  freed  from  deceit  and  every  witchery,  and  collected  into 
calm.  Calmed  be  the  body  for  her  in  that  hour,  and  the  tumult  of  the 
flesh ;  ay,  all  that  is  about  her,  calm  ;  calm  be  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air, 
and  let  Heaven  itself  be  still.  Then  let  her  feel  how  into  that  silent 
heaven  the  Great  Soul  floweth  in.  .  .  And  so  may  man’s  soul  be  sure  of 
Vision,  when  suddenly  she  is  filled  with  light ;  for  this  light  is  from  Him 
and  is  He ;  and  then  surely  shall  one  know  His  presence  when,  like  a 
god  of  old  time,  He  entered  into  the  house  of  one  that  calleth  Him,  and 
.  maketh  it  full  of  light.”  “And  how,”  concludes  Plotinus,  “may  this 
thing  be  for  us?  Let  all  else  go.” 1 

1015.  These  heights,  I  confess,  are  above  the  stature  of  my  spirit. 
Yet  for  each  of  us  is  a  fit  ingress  into  the  Unseen ;  and  for  some  lesser 
man  the  memory  of  one  vanished  soul  may  be  beatific  as  of  old  for 
Plotinus  the  flooding  immensity  of  Heaven.  And  albeit  no  historical 
religion  can  persist  as  a  logical  halting-place  upon  the  endless  mounting 
way — that  way  which  leads  unbroken  from  the  first  germ  of  love  in  the 
heart  to  an  inconceivable  union  with  the  Divine — yet  many  a  creed  in 
turn  may  well  be  close  inwrought  and  inwoven  with  our  eternal  hope. 
What  wonder,  if  in  the  soul’s  long  battle,  some  Captain  of  our  Salvation 
shall  sometimes  seem  to  tower  unrivalled  and  alone? — otos  yap  epvc to 

1  Enn.  V.  2-3.  The  World-Soul  is  sufra  grammaUeam  ;  and  Plotinus  sometimes 
uses  a  personal,  sometimes  an  impersonal,  locution  to  express  what  is  infinitely  beyond 
the  conception  of  personality,  as  it  is  infinitely  beyond  any  human  conception  what- 
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’IXtoy  "EKrmp.  And  yet  in  no  single  act  or  passion  can  that  salvation 
stand ;  far  hence,  beyond  Orion  and  Andromeda,  the  cosmic  process 
works  and  shall  work  for  ever  through  unbegotten  souls.  And  even  as  it 
was  not  in  truth  the  great  ghost  of  Hector  only,  but  the  whole  nascent 
race  of  Rome,  which  bore  from  the  Trojan  altar  the  hallowing  fire,  so  is  it 
not  one  Saviour  only,  but  the  whole  nascent  race  of  man — nay,  all  the 
immeasurable  progeny  and  population  of  the  heavens — which  issues 
continually  from  behind  the  veil  of  Being,  and  forth  from  the  Sanctuary 
of  the  Universe  carries  the  ever-burning  flame :  Aettrnumquc  adytis 
effert pcnetralibus  ignem. 


APPENDIX  A 

The  Function  of  a  Society  for  Psychical  Research 

[The  following  formed  originally  a  Presidential  Address  to  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  delivered  in  May,  1900.  Hence  the  allusion  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  position  occupied  by  the  author  in  that  Society  during  that  year. — 
Editors.] 

When  I  heard,  in  absence  from  England,  that  the  Council  of  this 
Society  had  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  as  its  President  for 
the  current  year,  I  felt  that  a  certain  definite  stage  in  the  Society’s 
evolution  had  been  reached  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  should  originally 
have  expected. 

My  predecessors  in  this  Chair,  I  need  not  say,  have,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  been  men  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  list  has  included  men 
whose  leadership  would  confer  honour  on  any  body  of  men  whatever ; — 
on  such  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the  British  Association  or  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  have  been  grateful  to  these  eminent  persons  for  lending 
the  sanction  of  their  names  to  our  early  beginnings.  And  we  have  other 
names  in  reserve  of  similar  distinction ; — destined,  I  hope,  some  day  to 
adorn  our  list  of  Presidents.  Yet  for  the  current  year  the  Council 
have  preferred  to  choose  a.  man  who  has  little  claim  to  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  has  worked  for  the  objects  which 
our  Society  seeks,  from  days  even  before  the  Society’s  formation; — 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on  thus  working  so  long  as  his 
faculties  may  allow.  So  have  our  friends  chosen ;  and  if  a  man  may 
speak  thus  of  his  own  election,  I  think  that  the  choice  is  appropriate 
enough.  For  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  fairly  indicate  to  the 
world  that  we  believe  our  Society  can  stand  on  its  own  bottom ;  that 
it  carries  on  a  branch  of  scientific  work  which,  although  novel  and 
tentative,  is  legitimate  and  honourable;  and  therefore  that  we  do 
not  need  to  put  forward  in  its  prominent  positions  only  those  names 
which  have  been  made  independently  illustrious  by  good  work  of  other 
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kinds  performed  elsewhere.  As  representing  the  principle  that  the 
plain,  unadorned  Psychical  Researcher  is  just  as  respectable  in  his  own 
way  as  anybody  else,  I  am  proud  indeed  to  see  my  humbler  name 
inscribed  after  the  names  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  Balfour  Stewart,  Arthur 
Balfour,  William  James,  and  William  Crookes. 

But  here  one  thought  must  rise — must  rise  for  all  who  knew  the 
early  days  of  this  research,  but  most  of  all  for  me — Would  that 
Edmund  Gurney  were  standing  where  I  stand  now  !  For  us  who  knew 
him  best  the  years  since  he  left  us  have  but  served  to  illustrate  his 
uniqueness  and  to  deepen  his  memory;  have  made  us  feel  how  much 
of  the  humorous  adventure,  the  sympathetic  fellowship,  the  deep  delight 
of  this  research  of  ours  has  with  him  passed  irrevocably  away.  On 
the  lighter  side  of  things,  we  can  never  renew  the  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  those  years  of  our  small  beginnings  spent  at  his  side ; — watch¬ 
ing  how  his  flashing  irony,  his  fearless  dialectic,  dealt  with  the  attacks 
which  then  poured  in  from  every  quarter; — with  the  floundering  plati¬ 
tudes  of  obscurantist  orthodoxy,  or  with  the  smug  sneers  of  popular 
science,  belittling  what  it  will  not  try  to  understand.  On  the  graver 
side,  we  shall  hardly  see  another  example  of  just  that  attitude  of  mind 
with  which  Gurney  entered  on  this  research, — and  which  made  for  us 
so  deep  an  element  in  his  incomparable  charm. 

For  in  that  many-chorded  nature  sympathy  was  the  deepest  strain  ; — 
sympathy  which  flowed  forth  indeed  to  those  he  loved  in  such  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  intimate  tenderness  as  few  mortals  have  had  the  happiness  to 
know, — but  which  expended  itself  more  widely  in  a  profound  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  multiform  sorrows  of  men.  And  thus,  as  needs  must 
happen  in  those  responsive  minds  which  hear,  in  the  Apostle’s  words, 
the  whole  creltion  groaning  and  travailing  until  now,  there  came  to 
him  the  conviction  that  the  question  of  life  after  death  was  the  only 
test  which  we  could  really  apply  to  the  existence  of  a  Providence; — 
nay,  that  it  was  no  mere  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  Ecclesiee,  but  in 
sombre  earnest,  for  all  humankind,  the  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis 
Dei.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  for  others  rather  than  for  himself  that 
Gurney  desired  this  great  possibility;  his  own  mournful  and  stoic 
temper  dwelt  little  on  any  personal  hope.  But  he  felt  that  if  the  First 
Cause  has  summoned  into  life  on  earth,  though  it  were  but  one  single 
man  alone,  miserable  amid  all  the  happy ; — one  single  soul  foredoomed  to 
eternal  protest  and  inescapable  woe  ; — then  that  First  Cause  is  not  a  God 
to  whom  a  good  man  can  offer  love,  or  a  just  man  worship.  Alas !  how 
many  theologies  do?s  this  clear  moral  axiom  shrivel  as  with  burning  fire  ! 
how  many  philosophies  does  it  scatter  to  the  winds  ! — philosophies  of 
men  walking  delicately  on  wordy  bridges  across  the  grim  abyss  of  things, 
— satisfied  that  the  world  is  well  enough,  while  round  them  wronged, 
degraded  lives  by  millions  are  perishing  in  agony  and  for  ever.  It  was 
in  response  to  such  easy  optimism  that  Gurney’s  logic  was  the  most 
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intolerably  trenchant,  his  sombre  silence  the  fullest  of  sad  scorn ; — 
for  in  truth  this  contented  blindness  of  sealed  spirits  is  in  itself  the 
vilest  woe  of  man.  He  could  not  avert  his  eyes,  and  disport  himself 
in  a  fool’s  Paradise.  He  could  not  weave  a  web  of  words,  and  stifle 
in  a  philosopher’s  dream.  Suffer  me  to  apply  to  my  friend  for  a 
moment  even  those  lofty  lines  in  which  a  great  poet  has  invoked  the 

Thou,  majestic  in  thy  sadness  at  the  doubtful  doom  of  humankind.” 

It  is  well  that  this  noble  figure  should  stand  at  the  entrance  of  our 
research; — should  show  how  unselfish  may  be  the  impulse  which  has 
prompted  to  eager  labour, — eager  even  beyond  the  limit  which  physical 
powers  allowed.  But  assuredly  the  mass  of  us  Psychical  Researchers 
have  no  need  whatever  of  heroic  virtue.  We  have  enough  and  to  spare 
of  such  motives  as  appeal  to  ordinary  men.  We  have  the  stimulus  of 
intellectual  curiosity,— more  richly  satisfied,  I  think,  in  ours  than  in  any 
other  quest ; — and  beyond  this  most  of  us,  I  think,  have  the  healthful, 
primary  desire  for  the  prolongation — the  endless  prolongation — of  life  and 
happiness.  I  know,  indeed,  that  for  various  reasons  some  men  of  strong 
and  high  nature,  as  well  as  many  men  of  feebler  nature,  do  fail  to  feel 
this  desire ;  but  on  the  whole  one  must  regard  that  form  of  Welt-Schmerz 
as  but  a  passing  mood  of  our  race’s  immaturity, — as  what  physicians 
call  a  neurosis  of  development ; — one  must  admit  that  usually  when  a  man 
cares  little  for  existence  this  is  because  existence  cares  little  for  him, 
and  that  it  has  been  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  life  and  love  which  has 
made  the  decadence  of  almost  all  ■  civilisations.  Life  is  the  final  aim  of 
life;  the  mission  of  the  highest  Teacher  was  that  we# might  hjive  it 
the  more  abundantly;  and  the  universe  strives  best  towards  its  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  through  the  normal,  vigorous  spirit  to  whom  to  live  itself 
is  joy. 

The  danger,  then,  for  our  research  will  lie  not  in  lack  but  in  excess  of 
motive ;  our  minds  may  be  biassed  in  their  judgment  of  evidence  by  a 
deep  instinctive  desire.  For,  my  own  part,  I  certainly  cannot  claim  such 
impartiality  as  indifference  might  bring.  From  my  earliest  childhood — 
from  my  very  first  recollections — the  desire  for  eternal  life  has  immeasur¬ 
ably  eclipsed  for  me  every  other  wish  or  hope.  Yet  desire  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bias ;  and  my  personal  history  has  convinced  myself — though  I 
cannot  claim  that  it  shall  convince  others  also — that  my  wishes  do  not 
strongly  warp  my  judgment, — nay,  that  sometimes  the  very  keenness  of 
personal  anxiety  may  make  one  afraid  to  believe,  as  readily  as  other  men, 
that  which  one  most  longs  for. 

For  when,  after. deriving  much  happiness  from  Christian  faith,  I  felt 
myself  forced  by  growing  knowledge  to  recognise  that  the  evidence  for 
that  culminant  instance  of  spirit  return  was  not  adequate,  as  standing 
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alone,  to  justify  conviction,  I. did  honestly  surrender  that  great  joy ;  although 
its  loss  was  more  grievous  to  me  than  anything  else  which  has  happened 
to  me  in  life.  . 

Then  with  little  hope — nay,  almost  with  reluctant  scorn — but  with  the 
feeling  that  no  last  and  least  chance  of  the  great  discovery  should  be 
thrown  aside,  I  turned  to  such  poor  efforts  at  psychical  research  as  were 
at  that  time  possible;  and  now  it  is  only  after  thirty  years  of  such  study 
as  I  have  been  able  to  give  that  I  say  to  myself  at  last,  Habes  tota  quod 
menu  petisti— “Thou  hast  what  thine  whole  heart  desired that  I  re¬ 
cognise  that  for  me  this  fresh  evidence, — while  raising  that  great  historic 
incident  of  the  Resurrection  into  new  credibility,— has  also  filled  me  with 
a  sense  of  insight  and  of  thankfulness  such  as  even  my  first  ardent 
Christianity  did  not  bestow. 

Yet  if  I  thus  find  the  happiness  which  sprang  from  far-reaching 
Tradition  and  Intuition  surpassed  by  the  happiness  which  springs  from 
a  narrower,  but  a  more  stable  range  of  demonstrated  fact,  I  nevertheless 
speak  in  no  spirit  of  reaction  or  of  ingratitude  tdwards  traditions  and 
intuitions  which  must  yet,  for  many  a  century,  be  potent  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  I  by  no  means  take  for  granted  that  any  scientific  inquiry,  any 
induction  from  empirical  facts,  can  afford  to  man  his  only  or  his  deepest 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Universe.  I  have  no  controversy  with 
those  who  say  that  contemplation,  revelation,  ecstasy,  may  carry  deep 
into  certain  hearts  an  even  profounder  truth.  I  recognise  also  that  our 
Science  is  a  conventional  structure ;  that  it  rests  on  assumptions  which 
we  cannot  fully  prove ;  or  which  even  indicate,  by  their  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency,  that  they  can  be  at  best  but  narrow  aspects  of  some  underlying 
law  imperfectly  discerned.  All  this  we  may  all  admit ;  just  as  we  admit 
the  inadequacy  the  conventionality,  of  human  speech  itself.  Speech 
cannot  match  the  meaning  which  looks  in  an  hour  of  emotion  from  the 
eyes  of  a  friend.  But  what  we  learn  from  that  gaze  is  indefinable  and  in¬ 
communicable.  Our  race  needed  the  spoken  and  written  word,  with  all  its 
baldness,  if  they  were  to  understand  each  other  and  to  grow  to  be  men. 
So  with  Science  as  opposed  to  Intuition.  Science  forms  a  language 
common  to  all  mankind  ;  she  can  explain  herself  when  she  is  misunder¬ 
stood  and  right  herself  when  she  goes  wrong ;  nor  has  humanity  yet 
found,  at  any  rate,  since  that  great  wedding  between  Reason  and  Experi¬ 
ence,  which  immortalises  the  name  of  Galileo, — that  the  methods  of 
Science,  intelligently  and  honestly  followed,  have  led  us  in  the  end 

It  is  only  in  the  region  of  inquiry  into  a  spiritual  world — I  mean  a 
world  of  immaterial  and  yet  individual  realities — that  these  truisms  are 
still  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  paradoxes.  At  once  the  intimate 
interest  and  the  extreme  obscurity  of  that  investigation  have  long  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  being  kept  fully  and  fairly  in  that  scientific  field  where 
man’s  attempts  at  all  other  knowledge  are  now  collected  and  appraised. 
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In  their  rude  beginnings,  no  doubt.  Religion  and  Science  were  indistin¬ 
guishable.  The  savage  observed  such  scanty  facts  as  he  could  get  at, 
and  tried  to  shape  both  his  practical  and  his  spiritual  life  upon  that  obser¬ 
vation.  But  his  need  of  a  theory  of  the  unseen  world  (to  put  his  vague 
hopes  and  terrors  into  our  own  phraseology)  went  far  beyond  what  his 
scraps  of  experience  could  teach  him.  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  ” 
was  a  question  to  which  he  could  not  find,  yet  would  not  wait  for  an 
answer.  He  fell  into  grotesque  fancies,  which  his  experience  did  not 
really  support ;  and  the  divorce  of  Religion  from  Science  at  once  began. 

The  spiritual  need  which  thus  acted  on  the  savage  continues  to  act  on 
the  civilised  man.  He  too  is  impelled  to  build  his  faith  on  grounds  out¬ 
side  his  sphere  of  observation,  to  enlarge  the  safe,  general,  and  permanent 
formula  for  religion  in  various  more  or  less  unsafe,  specialised,  and  tran¬ 
sitory  ways.  For  it  is — as  already  said — a  safe,  general,  and  permanent 
formula  for  religion  if  we  regard  it  as  man’s  normal  subjective  response  to 
the  sum  of  known  cosmic  phenomena  taken  as  an  intelligible  whole. 
Under  the  title  of  Natural  Religion  this  forms  at  least  an  element  in  all 
the  higher  forms  of  faith.  Nevertheless  it  is  felt  to  be  inadequate  ;  because 
the  observable  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  so  far  at  least  as  they  have  yet 
been  observed,  have  not  been  such  as  to  evoke  (save  in  some  few  minds) 
the  full  hope,  the  full  devotion  which  our  developed  nature  yearns  to  feel. 
To  live  by  Natural  Religion  alone  has  been  like  living  on  turnips  in  the 
field.  Most  men  demand  their  spiritual  nutriment  rn  a  more  assimilable 
form.  The  philosophical  or  the  poetical  contemplation  of  Nature  has  not 
satisfied  them  in  the  past ;  nor  can  they  hope  that  the  scientific  contempla¬ 
tion  of  Nature  null  satisfy  them  any  better  now.  They  turn  aside  from 
the  ambiguous  pageant,  the  circumspect  scrutiny ;  they  specialise  the 
name  of  Religion  upon  some  clear,  swift,  extra-scientific  knowledge  as  to 
the  dealings  of  unseen  Powers  with  mankind. 

On  such  knowledge,  or  supposed  knowledge,  the  peoples  of  East  and 
West  have  stayed  in  many  fashions  their  soul’s  desire ;  but,  nevertheless, 
we  all  know  too  well  that  even  yet  there  is  no  spiritual  food  attainable  in 
the  precise  condition  in  which  it  will  meet  all  healthy  needs.  We  are  all 
forced  to  feel  that  in'the  present  divided  and  unstable  condition  of  beliefs 
there  is  plausibility  in  the  Agnostic’s  appeal  to  us  to  halt  and  mark  time ; 
in  his  insistence  that  we  have  not  really,  evidence,  up  to  modern  standards, 
which  can  support  any  definite  creed  in  matters  remote  from  ordinary 
methods  of  proof.  Some  men,  indeed,  have  ventured  explicitly  to  reply 
that  Christian  Faith  need  not  be  founded  on  the  same  kind  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  Science  ;  that  Tradition  and  Intuition  can  well^supply  her  outward 
form  and  her  inward  glow.  Urged  among  those  who  have  much  of  con¬ 
secrated  tradition,  of  noble  intuition  in  common,  this  high  claim  may  seem 
convincing  as  the  gaze  of  a  friend.  But  it  has  the  inevitable  weakness 
already  indicated.  Introduce  other  persons  of  different  race  but  equally 
sincere,  the  Buddhist,  the  Parsee,  the  Jew— nay,  the  saint  of  science,  like 
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Darwin — and  you  can  meet  these  men  no  longer  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  Tradition  or  Intuition — you  can  meet  them  on.  the  ground  of 
Science  alone.  Thus  even  among  spiritually-minded  men  we  seem  forced 
back  into,  the  view  that  Science  can  be  the  only  world-philosophy  or 
world-religion ; — the  only  synthesis  of  the  Universe  which,  however  im¬ 
perfect,  is  believed  in  semper ,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus,  by  all  who  can  under- 

This  conclusion,  however,  as  already  implied,  at ,  present  satisfies 
nobody.  The  Christian  says  that  it  is  mere  mockery  to  pretend  that 
Science  can  be  the  base  of  Religion ;  for  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
world.  "Naturally,”  replies  the  Agnostic,  hardening  into  Materialism; 
“  since  there  is  no  spiritual  world  of  which  to  tell.”  “  The  Universe,” 
cried  Clifford  triumphantly,  “is  made  of  ether  and  atoms,  and  there  is 
no  room  for  ghosts.” 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  man  of  science  takes  this  tone — so  soon  as 
he  passes,  so  to  say,  from  Huxley  to  Clifford — he  loses  his  strong  position, 
the  Agnostic’s  raison  d'etre.  Clifford  had  not  really  turned  over  his  atoms 
thoroughly  enough  to  make  sure  that  no  ghost  was  hidden  among  them. 
As  indisputably  as  any  worshipper  of  Mumbo-Jumbo  had  that  eager  truth- 
lover  framed  an  emotional  synthesis  which  outran  his  Science. 

Is,  then,  the  passivity  of  pure  Agnosticism  the  attitude  with  which  we 
ought  to  be  content?  Ignoramus  et  ignorabimus — should  this  be  the 
single  clause  of  our  creed  ?  Surely  that  were  too  tame  a  surrender  to  the 
Sphinx  and  her  riddle  ;  which,  in  the  old  story,  turned  out  after  all  to  be 
rather  easy  to  guess.  Why  should  we  not  simply  try  to  find  out  new  facts 
here,  as  we  have  found  out  new  facts  everywhere  else  where  we  have 
looked  for  them  ?  Just  here  we  have  not  looked  for  them  yet,  because 
neither  the  priests  of  our  religions  nor  their  critics  have  till  now  been  dis¬ 
posed  for  the  quest.  The  priests  have  thought  it  safest  to  defend  their 
own  traditions,  their  own  intuitions,  without  going  afield  in  search  of 
independent  evidence  of  a  spiritual  world.  Their  assailants  have  kept 
their  powder  and  shot  for  the  orthodox  ramparts,  ignoring  any  isolated 
strongholds  which  formed  no  part  of  the  main  line  of  defence. 

This  search  for  new  facts  is  precisely  what  our  Society  undertakes. 
Starting  from  various  standpoints,  we  endeavour  to  carry  the  newer,  the 
intellectual  virtues  into  regions  where  dispassionate  tranquillity  has 
seldom  yet  been  known.  As  compared  with  the  claims  of  Theologians, 
we  set  before  ourselves  a  humbler,  yet  a  difficult  task.  We  do  not  seek  to 
shape  the  clauses  of  the  great  Act  of  Faith,  but  merely  to  prove  its  pre¬ 
amble.  To  prove  the  preamble  of  all  religions;  to  be  able  to  say  to 
theologian  or  to  philosopher :  “  Thus  and  thus  we  demonstrate  that  a 
spiritual  world  exists — a  world  of  independent  and  abiding  realities,  not 
a  mere  ‘  epiphenomenon  ’  or  transitory  effect  of  the  material  world — a 
world  of  things,  concrete  and  living,  not  a  mere  system  of  abstract  ideas ; 
now,  therefore,  reason  on  that  world  or  feel  towards  it  as  you  will.”  This 
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would  indeed,  in  my  view,  be  the  weightiest  service  which  any  research 
could  render  to  the  deep  disquiet  of  our  time ; — nay,  to  the  desiderium 
orbis  caiholici,  the  world-old  and  world-wide  desire. 

First,  then,  we  adopt  the  ancient  belief — implied  in  all  monotheistic 
religion,  and  conspicuously  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  modern  science 
— that  the  world  as  a  whole,  spiritual  and  material  together,  has  in  some 
way  a  systematic  unity;  and  on  this  we  base  the  novel  presumption 
that  there  should  be  a  unity  of  method  in  the  investigation  of  all  fact. 
We  hold  therefore  that  the  attitude,  the  habits  of  mind,  the  methods,  by 
aid  of  which  physical  science  has  grown  deep  and  wide,  should  be  applied 
also  to  the  spiritual  world.  We  endeavour  to  approach  the  problems  of 
that  world  by  careful  collection,  scrutiny,  testing,  of  particular  facts ;  and 
we  account  no  unexplained  fact  too  trivial  for  our  attention.  Seeking 
knowledge  before  edification,  we  aim  not  at  what  we  should  most  like  to 
learn,  but  at  what  we  have  the  best  chance  of  learning ;  we  dabble  among 
beggarly  elements ;  we  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Into  this  frame  of  mind  the  long  habit  of  our  race  in  matters  religious 
has  made  it  difficult  fully  to  enter.  I  have  found  it  helpful  to  imagine 
what  would  be  the  procedure  of  some  extraneous  inquirer  into  the  nature 
and  fate  of  men — some  inquirer  exempt  from  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their 
presuppositions. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  “  a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,” 
a  kind  of  minor  Cosmotheorus,  as  Plato  might  call  him,  were  speculating 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  planet,  as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  the  true 
position  of  the  human  race  in  the  scheme  of  the  Universe.  Such  an 
observer  would  be  compelled  to  start  from  the  facts  before  him.  He 
would  begin  his  investigation,  therefore,  not  with  God  but  with  man.  He 
would  analyse  the  faculties  of  which  he  found  man  possessed,  and  would 
infer  in  what  environment  they  were  designed  to  operate ; — of  what  system, 
that  is  to  say,  of  cosmic  laws,  expressing  a  special  modification  of  the 
ultimate  energy,  the  energy  contained  in  the  human  race  formed  an 
integral  element.  His  first  discovery  would  be  that  the  obvious  material 
environment,  which  is  all  that  most  men  know,  does  not  exhaust  the 
faculties  nor  cover  the  phenomena  of  human  life.  Most  of  man’s  senses, 
indeed,  he  could  explain  as  concerned  solely  with  matter.  Sight  he  could 
not  thus  explain ;  and  the  study  of  light  would  lead  him  to  discover  the 
etherial  environment, — a  system  of  laws,  that  is  to  say,  which,  while 
fundamentally  continuous  with  the  laws,  of  matter,  does  yet  supply  a  new 
conception  of  the  Cosmos,  at  once  more  generalised  and  more  profound. 
But  still  the  central  problem  of  man’s  being  would  remain  unsolved.  Life 
and  thought  could  not  be  referred  to  the  working  either  of  aggregated 
molecules  or  of  etherial  undulations.  To  explain  Life  by  these  two 
environments  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  had  been  to  explain  Light  by 
the  material  environment  alone.  Might  there  not  be  yet  another  environ¬ 
ment, — metetherial,  spiritual,  what  you  will?  Was  there  any  way  of 
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reducing  this  vast  and  vague  problem  of  Life  to  manageable  definiteness? 
Were  there  measurable  traces  of  human  faculty  working  in  apparent  inde¬ 
pendence  of  material  or  etherial  law?  Such  traces,  if  he  sought  long 
enough,  I  maintain  that  he  would  assuredly  find.  He  would  find  (as  we 
have  found)  instances  of  telaesthesia,  or  perception  beyond  the  sensory 
range instances  of  telepathy,  or  direct  communication  from  mind  to 
mind; — nay,  telepathic  messages  from  the  so-called  dead; — signs  and 
apparitions  by  which  minds  discarnate  impressed  themselves  upon  minds 
still  robed  in  flesh.  How  far  the  ether,  in  some  of  its  unknown  properties, 
may  be  concerned  in  these  operations,  our  Cosmotheorus  might  be  better 
able  to  guess  than  we.  To  him,  perhaps,  no  environment  would  seem 
discontinuous  with  any  other  environment.  But,  at  any  rate,  here  would 
be  definite  traces  of  a  new  environment  of  Life  and  Thought ;  traces  of 
the  mutual  action  of  minds,  embodied  and  unembodied,  in  apparent 
independence  of  matter. 

I  must  not  here  follow  our  imagined  inquirer  further ;  but  surely  we 
leave  him  launched  upon  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  which 
have  no  inherent  flaw  in  their  basis,  and  no  assignable  limit  to  their 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  line  of  .  argument,  because  I 
think  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  our  duty  to  have  it  always  forth¬ 
coming,  our  duty  to  set  it  before  the  world  in  varying  expression,  until  our 
age  is  really  convinced  that  this  great  branch  of  knowledge,  which  deals 
with  things  unseen,  ean  form  no  exception  to  those  rules  by  which 
experience  shows  us  that  all  valid  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  won.  So 
confident,  indeed,  do  I  feel  in  this  gradual  but  certain  method  of  approach 
— in  this  open,  unfrequented  way — that  even  if  it  had  thus  far  failed  to 
lead  us  to  any  discovery,  I  should  feel  bound  to  pursue  it  still.  But  it 
has  not  failed.  This  persistent  analysis  of  unexplored  faculty  has  revealed 
to  us  already  far  more  than  I,  for  one,  had  ever  dared  to  hope.  I  may 
surely  say  with  no  more  than  the  licensed  exaggeration  of  epigram,  that 
our  method  has  revealed  to  us  a  hidden  world  within  us,  and  that  this 
hidden  world  within  us  has  revealed  to  us  an  invisible  world  without. 

Within  each  man,  I  say,  there  is  a  world  of  thought  and  of  perception 
which  lies  outside  the  margin,  beneath  the  threshold,  deeper  than  the 
surface-tension  of  his  conscious  being. 

“  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.” 

We  at  any  rate  were  among  the  earliest  to  attempt  to  explore  and  map 
out  that  strange,  submerged  region — half  lumber-room  and  half  king’s- 
treasury — where  amid  things  outworn  lie  things  unborn,  and  possibilities 
of  our  unimaginable  Future  lurk  among  the  exuvise  of  our  immemorable 
Past.  And  yet  in  this  confusion  all  is  implicitly  congruous  and  con¬ 
secutive  ;  each  trace  of  faculty,  whether  it  lie  behind  our  actual  stage  of 
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progress  or  before,  belongs  to  a  series  of  developments  of  personality 
whose  terms  have  no  assignable  limit; — a  series  which  carries  us  onward 
without  a  break,  from  dream  and  hallucination  and  bewilderment,  up  to 
the  utterances  of  discarnate  spirits  and  the  visions  of  ecstasy. 

For,  in  truth,  from  the  mind’s  inward  vision  we  may  learn  more  than 
from  the  seeing  of  the  eye ;  from  inward  audition  more  than  from  the 
hearing  of  the  ear.  The  automatisms  which  steal  their  way  upward  from 
hidden  depths  to  manifestation  amid  man’s  sensory  perceptions  and 
voluntary  acts  are  found  on  analysis  to  contain  elements  of  knowledge  not 
attainable  in  any  normal  fashion.  Such  knowledge  is  shown  in  telepathic 
messages  between  living  men,  and  in  apparitions  which  tell  of  men  dying, 
and  in  evidential  messages  from  men  whom  we  call  dead.  All  this — in 
Phantasms  of  the  Living  and  in  fourteen  volumes  of  Proceedings — I  claim 
that  we  have  adequately  shown.  And  of  late  years  we  have  advanced 
and  consolidated  these  fragmentary  and  fugitive  indications  of  the  spirit’s 
survival  by  certain  records  of  trance-phenomena  and  spirit-possession ; — 
records  as  yet  inchoate  and  imperfect,  yet  which  must  needs  be  faced  and 
dealt  with  by  all  serious  men. 

But  here  I  must  needs  stay  a  moment  to  prevent  any  misunder¬ 
standing.  Throughout  this  address,  of  course,  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
alone.  I  am  not  giving  utterance  to  any  collective  view,  but  to  my 
own  view  of  the  general  drift  and  result  of  our  collective  action.  But  at 
this  point  I  know  that  most  even  of  those  who  may  have  gone  with  me 
thus  far  will — and  quite  justifiably — suspend  their,  adhesion.  Few  even 
of  my  own  colleagues  have  had  full  reason  to  believe  that  matter  of  real 
importance  has  yet  been  received  from  behind  the  veil,  and  in  the  world 
at  large  the  general  impression  that  even  those  messages  which  look 
evidentially  as  though  they  had  come  from  discarnate  spirits  are  yet 
practically  futile  and  incoherent  is  strongly  and  naturally  operative  in 
checking  public  interest  in  what  seems  so  strangely  baffling  a  research. 

I  will  not  now  protest,  as  I  might  protest,  against  the  accuracy  of  this 
general  impression  of  the  actual  facts.  Accepting  it  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  simple  line  of  a  priori  reasoning,  which 
seems  to  me  sufficient  to  show  what,  in  the  supposed  case,  is  our  plain, 
scientific  duty.  I  say,  then;' that  if  once  it  be  admitted, — as  we  are  now 
assuming,  for  argument’s'  sake,  that  it-  is  admitted, — that  it  is  evidentially 
probable  that  some  of  these  messages  do  indeed,  in  however  indirect  or 
confused  a  manner,  emanate  from  an  unseen  world, — then  it  is  a 
blasphemy  against  the  faith  of  Science  to  doubt  that  they  must  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  to  be  of  serious,  of  supreme  importance. 

The  faith  to  which  Science  is  sworn  is  a  faith  in  the  uniformity,  the 
coherence,  the  intelligibility  of,  at  any  rate,  the  material  universe. 
Science  herself  is  but  the  practical  development  of  this  mighty  postulate. 
And  if  any  phenomenon  on  which  she  chances  on  her  onward  way  seems 
arbitrary,  or  incoherent,  or  unintelligible,  she  does  not  therefore  suppose 
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that  she  has  come  upon  an  unravelled  end  in  the  texture  of  things ;  but 
rather  takes  for  granted  that  a  rational  answer  to  the  new  problem  must 
somewhere  exist; — an  answer  which  will  be  all  the  more  instructive 
because  it  will  involve  facts  of  which  that  first  question  must  have 
failed  to  take  due  account. 

This  faith  in  the  uniformity  of  material  Nature  formulates  itself  in  two 
great  dogmas, — for  such  they  are ; — the  dogma  of  the  Conservation  of 
Matter,  and  the  dogma  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  Of  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  Matter,  within  earthly  limits,  we  are  fairly  well  assured ; 
but  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  the  proof  is  far  less  complete,  simply 
because  Energy  is  a  conception  which  does  not  belong  to  the  material 
world  alone.  Life  is  to  us  the  most  important  of  all  forms  of  activity ; — 
of  energy,  I  would  say, — except  that  we  cannot  transform  other  energies 
into  Life,  nor  measure  in  foot-pounds  that  directive  force  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Life  comes  we  know  not  whence ;  it 
vanishes  we  know  not  whither ;  it  is  interlocked  with  a  moving  system 
vaster  than  that  we  know.  To  grasp  the  whole  of  its  manifes'tation  we 
should  have  to  follow  it  into  an  unseen  world.  Yet  scientific  faith  bids  us 
believe  that  there,  too,  there  is  continuity ;  and  that  the  past  and  the  future 
of  that  force  which  we  discern  for  a  moment  are  still  subject  to  universal 
Law. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  whole  Cosmos  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  human  Reason,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  ask  whether  it  satisfies  other 
claims  of  our  nature  which  are  as  imperious  as  Reason  itself.  Infinite” 
Intelligence  would  see  the  Cosmos  as  infinitely  intelligent;  but  would 
infinite  Goodness  also  see  it  as  infinitely  good? 

We  know  too  well  the  standing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an 
assumption.  They  are  that  which  we  call  Evil,  and  that  which  we  see 
as  Death.  Now  as  to  Evil, — which  for  us  here  and  now  seems  so  inefface¬ 
able  a  blot  on  the  idea  of  Omnipotence, — we  can  perhaps  nevertheless  just 
conceive  that  for  the  Cosmotheorus  all  these  defects  and  incompatibilities 
of  human  impulse  and  sensibility  may  seem  as  relatively  infinitesimal  in 
the  unimaginable  Sum  of  Things,  as  for  us  are  the  whirl  and  clashing  of 
molecules  in  the  dewdrop,  which  cannot  mar  for  our  vision  its  crystalline 

But  death,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  cannot  be  similarly  explained 
away.  If  it  be  reall'y,  as  it  seems,  a  sheer  truncation  of  moral  progress, 
absolute  alike  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race, — then  any  human 
conception  of  a  moral  universe  must  simply  be  given  up.  We  are  shut  in 
land-locked  pools;  why  speak  to  us  of  an  infinite  sea? 

What,  then,  should  be  the  impulse,  what  the  faith  of  Science,  if  she 
finds  even  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  this  truncation  is  in  fact 
illusory ;  that  on  the  moral  side  also  there  is  conservation  and  persist¬ 
ence  ; — conservation  not  only  of  such  ether-vortices  as  we  assume  to 
underlie  our  visible  matter,  but  of  the  spiritual  systems  Or  syntheses 
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which  underlie  the  personalities  of  men? — persistence  not  only  of  crude 
transformable  energies,  but  of  those  specific  non-transformable  energies 
which  inform  a  Plato  or  a  Newton,  and  which  seem  the  only  commen¬ 
surate  object  towards  which  the  whole  process  of  evolution  can  tend? 
Surely  in  such  a  case,  whatever  dreaminess  or  confusion  may  mark  the 
opening  of  intercourse  with  worlds  indefinitely  remote,  Science  should 
summon  all  her  fundamental  trust  in  the  coherence,  the  intelligibility  of 
things,  to  assure  her  that  the  dreaminess  must  pass  and  the  confusion 
clear,  and  that  the  veriest  rudiment  of  communication  between  world  and 
world  bears  yet  the  promise  of  completing  and  consummating  her  own 
mighty  dogmas, — of  effecting  a  unification  of  the  universe  sifchas  she^as 
never  ventured  to  hope  till  now  ?  What  are  our  petty  humanp&Cofccep- 
tions  worth  in  such  a  case  as  this?  If  it  was  absurd  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
Kepler,  because  he  bade  the  planets  move  in  no  perfect  circles,  but  in 
undignified  ellipses ; — because  he  hastened  and  slackened  from  hour  to 
hour  what  ought  to  be  a  heavenly  body’s  ideal  and  unwavering  speed ; — 
is  it  not  absurder  still  to  refuse  to  listen  to  these  voices  from  afar,  because 
they  come  stammering  and  wandering  as  in  a  dream  confusedly,  instead 
of  with  a  trumpet’s  call  ?  because  spirits  that  bend  nigh  to  earth  may 
undergo,  perhaps,  an  earthly  bewilderment,  and  suffer  unknown  limita¬ 
tions,  and  half  remember  us  and  half  forget  ? 

Nay  !  in  the  end  it  is  not  for  us  to  choose ; — we  needs  must  join  in 
this  communion  with  what  grace  we  may.  We  cannot,  if  we  would, 
transform  ourselves  into  the  mere  cynical  spectators  of  an  irrational 
universe.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  these  incredible  phenomena ;  our 
own  souls  shall  soon  be  feeling  the  same  attraction,  the  same  hesitancy, 
upon  the  further  shore. 

“  I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  song  the  Brahman  sings.” 

Let  us  do  what  we  can,  then,  to  dignify  the  situation.  Let  us  try, 
then,  whether  a  more  serious  response  on  our  part  may  enable  the  senders 
of  the  messages  to  speak  with  clearer  voice.  To  whose  care  indeed  has 
such  response  been  hitherto  for  the  most  part  left?  May  not  the  in¬ 
stances  where  adequate  precautions  have  been  taken,  adequate  record 
made,  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ?  Might  not  our  unseen 
correspondents  turn  the  tables  on  us  when  we  complain  of  their  incapacity, 
and  ask  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  do  better  for  the  “  domestic  muffs  ” 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky’s  far-famed  cenacle ,  or  for  the  sitters  at  the  “  materiali¬ 
sation  stances  ”  of  the  "  Vampires  of  Onset  ”? 

Assuredly  we  modern  men  have  taken,  in  other  quarters,  more  trouble 
than  here  is  needed,  with  far  less  hope  of  reward.  What  has  given  its 
worth  to  the  study  of  comparative  religions  except  our  steady  effort  to 
comprehend  and  to  co-ordinate  such  childish  and  stammering  utterances 
as  have  marked  the  rise  in  one  nation  after  another  of  those  spiritual  needs 
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and  conceptions  which  make  in  the  end  the  truest  unity  of  the  race  of 
man?  What  should  we  have  learnt  from  the  Vedas,  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead— nay,  from  the  Christian  records  themselves — had  we  approached 
those  sacred  texts  in  the  spirit  alternately  of  Simple  Simon  and  of 
Voltaire? 

The  time,  I  think,  is  ripe  for  a  generalisation  wider  than  any  which 
those  ancient  books .  contain.  For  just  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  fusion  of 
Europe  under  Roman  sway  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  to  become 
the  European  religion,  so  now  also  it  seems  to  me  that  a  growing  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  unity,  the  solidarity,  of  the  human  race  is  preparing  the  way 
for  a  world-religion  which  expresses  and  rests  upon  that  solidarity; — 
which  conceives  it  in  a  fuller,  more  vital  fashion  than  either  Positivist  or 
Catholic  had  ever  dreamed.  For  the  new  conception  is  neither  of  bene¬ 
factors  dead  and  done  for,  inspiring  us  automatically  from  their  dates  in 
an  almanac,  nor,  of  shadowy  saints  imagined  to  intercede  for  us  at 
Tribunals  more  shadowy  still ; — but  rather  of  a  human  unity, — close-linked 
beneath  an  unknown  Sway, — wherein  every  man  who  hath  been  or  now 
is  makes  a  living  element ; — inalienably  incorporate,  and  imperishably  co- 
cpcrant,  and  joint-inheritor  of  one  infinite  Hope. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  here  supposing  that  any  human  gaze  can  pierce 
deeply  into  the  world  unseen.  Such  communion  as  we  may  hold  with 
spirits  in.  any  degree  comparable  with  ourselves  must  needs  be  on  a  level 
far  beneath  the  lowest  of  “Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,^ 
Powers”; — nay,  must  be  in  the  very  vestibule  and  antechamber  of  the* 
outermost  of  the  courts  of  Heaven.  These  souls  of  ours  are  but  infantum 
animtz  flentes  in  limine  primo; — the  first  and  humblest  conscious  links  in 
a  wonderful  order ; — trembling  still  and  half-bewildered  at  a  future  vaster 
than  we  know.  I  do  not  presume  to  forecast  what  we  may  come  in  time 
to  learn ;  I  only  say  that  for  the  present  hour  there  will  be  enough  of 
motive  to  urge  us  to  utmost  effort  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  if  we  can 
once  be  certain  that  such  noble  spirits  as  we  have  known  by  earthly  inter¬ 
course  or  earthly  record  do  still  concern  themselves  with  our  progress,  and 
still  from  their  higher  vantage-ground  call  to  us  that  all  is  well. 

Men  objected  of  old  to  Copernicus  that  if  our  earth  really  swept 
round  the  sun  in  so  vast  an  orbit,  there  should  be  an  apparent  displace¬ 
ment — a  parallax — in  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars.  Such  parallax  was 
long  sought  in  vain ;  till  at  last  advancing  skill  detected  it  in  some  few 
stars  nearer  than  the  rest ;  and  our  relation  to  these  near  luminaries  proved 
to  us  our  veritable  voyage  through  the  star-strewn  deep.  Perhaps  in  the 
spiritual  world  as  well  we  have  strained  our  gaze  too  exclusively  on 
luminaries  that  are  beyond  the  parallactic  limit ;  and  eyes  turned  steadily 
on  some  nearer  brightness  may  teach  us  at  last  our  kinship  and  community 
in  the  firmament  of  souls. 

Not,  then,  with  tears  and  lamentations  should  we  think  of  the  blessed 
dead.  Rather  we  should  rejoice  with  them  in  their  enfranchisement,  and 
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know  that  they  are  still  minded  to  keep  us  as  sharers  in  their  joy.  It  is 
they,  not  we,  who  are  working  now ;  they  are  more  ready  to  hear  than  we 
to  pray;  they  guide  us  as  with  a  cloudy  pillar,  but  it  is  kindling  into 
steadfast  fire. 

Nay,  it  may  be  that  our  response,  our  devotion,  is  a  needful  element 
in  their  ascending  joy ;  and  God  may  have  provided  some  better  thing  for 
us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect; — ut  non  sine  nobis 

To  most  of  my  hearers  I  doubt  not  that  this  forecast  of  a 
coming  co-operation  between  incarnate  and  discamate  spirits  will  have 
seemed  speculative  and  premature.  My  defence  is  that  I  believe  that 
upon  our  own  attitude  towards  these  nascent  communications  their 
progress  and  development  depend,  so  that  we  cannot  too  soon  direct 
serious  attention  to  the  high  responsibilities  opening  on  our  view.  And 
now  yet  another  practical  question  is  ready,  I  think,  for  immediate 
discussion.  All  great  changes  in  speculative  belief  must  modify  in  some 
way  man’s  immediate  duty.  In  what  way  must  our  idea  of  duty  be 
modified,  be  expanded,  if  a  religion  is  offered  to  us  which  no  longer 
depends  on  tradition  and  intuition  only,  but  on  reason  also  and  on  experi¬ 
ment  ;  which  is  not  locked  away  in  an  emotional  compartment  of  our 
being,  nor  adapted  to  the  genius  of  special  races  alone,  but  is  oecumenical 
as  Science  is  oecumenical,  is  evolutionary  as  Science  is  evolutionary,  and 
rests  on  a  permanent  and  provable  relationship  of  the  whole  spiritual  to 
*  the  whole  material  world  ? 

No  full  answer  to  such  a  question  can  as  yet  be  attempted  or  divined. 
But  one  point  is  clear ; — and  on  that  point  it  is  already  urgently  necessary 
to  insist.  We  must  maintain,  in  old  theological  language,  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  virtues  have  now  become  necessary  to  salvation.  Curiosity,  candour, 
care ; — these  are  the  intellectual  virtues ; — disinterested  curiosity,  unselfish 
candour,  unremitting  care.  These  virtues  have  grown  up  outside  the 
ecclesiastical  pale ;  Science,  not  Religion,  has  fostered  them ; — nay, 
Religion  has  held  them  scarcely  consistent  with  that  pious  spirit  which 
hopes  to  learn  by  humility  and  obedience  the  secrets  of  an  unseen  world. 
Here  surely  our  new  ideals  suggest  not  opposition  but  fusion.  To  us  as 
truly  as  to  monk  or  anchorite  the  spiritual  world  is  an  intimate,  an  inter¬ 
penetrating  reality.  But  its  very  reality  suggests  the  need  of  analysis,  the 
risk  of  misinterpretation ;  the  very  fact  that  we  have  outgrown  our  sacer¬ 
dotal  swaddling-clothes  bids  us  learn  to  walk  warily  among  pitfalls  which 
call  for  all  the  precautions  that  systematic  reason  can  devise. 

Upon  a  new  scheme  of  beliefs,  attractive  to  the  popular  mind  as  the 
scheme  which  I  prefigure,  a  swarm  of  follies  and  credulities  must  inevit¬ 
ably  perch  and  settle.  Yet  let  those  who  mock  at  the  weaknesses  of 
“  modem  Spiritualism  ”  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  either  orthodox 
religion  or  official  science  has  been  at  pains  to  guard  the  popular  mind 
against  losing  balance  upon  contact  with  new  facts,  profoundly  but 
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obscurely  significant.  Have  the  people’s  religious  instructors  trained 
them  to  investigate  for  themselves?  Have  their  scientific  instructors  con¬ 
descended  to  investigate  for  them  ?  Who  should  teach  them  to  apply  to 
their  “  inspirational  speakers  ”  any  test  more  searching  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  sermons  of  priest  or  bishop?  What 
scientific  manual  has  told  them  enough  of  the  hidden  powers  within  them 
to  prevent  them  from  ascribing  to  spiritual  agency  whatever  mental  action 
their  ordinary  consciousness  may  fail  to  recognise  as  its  own? 

The  rank  and  file  of  Spiritists  have  simply  transferred  to  certain  new 
dogmas — for  most  of  which  they  at  least  have  some  comprehensible 
evidence — the  uncritical  faith  which  they  were  actually  commended  for 
bestowing  on  certain  old  dogmas, — for  many  of  which  the  evidence  was 
at  least  beyond  their  comprehension.  In  such  a  case  ridicule  is  no 
remedy.  The  remedy  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  inculcating  the  intellectual 
virtues ; — in  teaching  the  mass  of  mankind  that  the  maxims  of  the  modern 
savant  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  salvation  as  the  maxims  of  the  mediaeval 

Now  here,  I  take  it,  lies  the  special,  the  characteristic  duty  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  It  is  a  duty  far  wider  than  the  mere 
exposure  of  fraud ;  far  wider  than  the  mere  production  of  specimens  of 
patient  and  intelligent  investigation.  Our  duty  is  not  the  founding  of  a 
new  sect,  nor  even  the  establishment  of  a  new  science,  but  is  rather  the 
expansion  of  Science  herself  until  she  can  satisfy  those  questions  which 
the  human  heart  will  rightly  ask,  but  to  which  Religion  alone  has  thus  far*, 
attempted  an  answer.  Or  rather,  this  is  the  duty,  the  mission,  of  the 
coming  century’s  leaders  of  spiritual  thought.  Our  own  more  special 
duty  is  to  offer  through  an  age  of  transition  more  momentous  than  man¬ 
kind  has  ever  known,  that  help  in  steadying  and  stimulating  psychical 
research  all  over  the  world  which  our  collective  experience  should  enable 
us  richly  to  bestow.  Such  function  ought,  I  say,  to  be  ours  indeed..  We 
alone  have  taken  the  first  steps  to  deserve  it.  I  see  our  original  pro¬ 
gramme  completely  justified.  I  see  our  raison  d'etre  indisputably  estab¬ 
lished.  I  see  all  things  coming  to  pass  as  we  foresaw.  What  I  do  not 
see,  alas  !  is  an  energy  and  capacity  of  our  own,  sufficient  for  our  widening 
duty ; — enough  of  labourers  for  the  vineyard  so  ripe  for  harvest.  Speaking, 
if  so  I  may,  for  the  remnant  of  that  small  company  of  labourers  of  the 
first  hour  of  the  day,  I  must  confess  that  our  strength,  at  least,  cannot 
suffice  for  the  expanding  task ; — nay,  could  not  so  suffice,  even  if  Edmund 
Gurney  were  with  us  still ; — non,  si  ipse  metis  nunc  adforct Hector.  Other 
workers,  good  men  and  true,  have  joined  themselves  to  us ; — but  we  have 
need  of  many  more.  We  invite  them  from  each  department  of  science, 
from  every  school  of  thought.  With  equal  confidence  we  appeal  for 
co-operation  to  savant  and  to  saint. 

To  the  savant  vie,  point  out  that  we  are  not  trying  to  pick  holes  in 
the  order  of  Nature,  but  rather,  by  the  scrutiny  of  residual  phenomena. 
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to  get  nearer  to  the  origin  and  operation  of  Nature’s  central  mystery  of 
Life.  Men  who  realise  that  the  etherial  environment  was  discovered 
yesterday,  need  not  deem  it  impossible  that  a  metetherial  environment — 
yet  another  omnipresent  system  of  cosmic  law — should  be  discovered 
to-morrow.  The  only  valid  a  priori  presumption  in  the  matter  is  the 
presumption  that  the  Universe  is  infinite  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

To  the  Christian  we  can  speak  with  a  still  more  direct  appeal.  “  You 
believe,”  I  would  say,  “  that  a  spiritual  world  exists,  and  that  it  acted  on 
the  material  world  two  thousand  years  ago.  Surely  it  is  so  acting  still ! 
Nay,  you  believe  that  it  is  so  acting  still;  for  you  believe  that  prayer  is 
heard  and  answered.  To  believe  that  prayer  is  heard  is  to  believe  in 
telepathy, — in  the  direct  influence  of  mind  on  mind.  To  believe  that 
prayer  is  answered  is  to  believe  that  unembodied  spirit  does  actually 
modify  (even  if  not  storm-cloud  or  plague-germ)  at  least  the  minds,  and 
therefore  the  brains,  of  living  men.  From  that  belief  the  most  advanced 
‘  psychical  ’  theories  are  easy  corollaries.  You  may  reply,  indeed,  that  the 
Church  or  the  Bible  has  told  men  all  of  the  unseen  world  that  they  need 
to  know,  and  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  .cometh  of  evil.  What 
say  you  to  this  argument  when  it  is  retorted  on  you  by  Omar  with  his 

But  let  us  cease  to  speak  as  though  the  infinite  Unseen  World  were  a 
mere  preserve  or  battleground  of  theologies.  If  every  dogma  ever  pro¬ 
mulgated  from  the  Vatican  were  literal  truth,  Science  would  still  affirm 
..jthat  scarcely  anything  of  that  world  was  known.  If  Religion  be  more 
than  “  the  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust,  and  the  shadow  of  its  desire,”  it 
must  be  (I  say  once  more)  the  spirit’s  normal  answer  to  objective  fact. 
The  Cosmos  is  what  it  is,  and  Revelation  can  do  no  more  than  reveal  it. 
Holiness  itself  must  be  the  reflection  of  a  reality  behind  the  veil.  If  this 
be  so,  then  Science  has  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ;  Religion  must 
needs  evolve  into  Knowledge ;  for  Religion  can  in  no  age  admit  an  aim 
narrower  than  the  prayer  of  Cleanthes, — the  willing  response  of  the  soul 
to  all  she  knows  of  cosmic  law. 

Out  of  the  long  Stone  Age  our  race  is  awakening  into  consciousness 
of  itself.  We  stand  in  the  dawn  of  history.  Behind  ns  lies  a  vast  and 
unrecorded  waste — the  mighty  struggle  humanam  condere  gentem.  Since 
the  times  of  that  ignorance  we  have  not  yet  gone  far ;  a  few  thousand 
years,  a  few  hundred  thinkers,  have  barely  started  the  human  mind  upon 
the  great  aeons  of  its  onward  way.  It  is  not  yet  the  hour  to  sit  down  in 
our  studies  and.  try  to  eke  out  Tradition  with  Intuition — as  one  might  be 
forced  to  do  in  a  planet’s  senility,  by  the  glimmer  of  a  fading  sun. 
Daplmi,  quid  antiques  signorum  suspicis  ortus  ?  The  traditions,  the  in¬ 
tuitions  of  our  race  are  themselves  in  their  infancy ;  and  before  we 
abandon  ourselves  to  brooding  over  them  let  us  at  least  first  try  the 
upshot  of  a  systematic  search  for  actual  facts.  For  what  should  hinder? 
If  our  inquiry  lead  us  first  through  a  jungle  of  fraud  and  folly,  need  that 
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alarm  us?  As  well  might  Columbus  have  yielded  to  the  sailors’  panic, 
when  he  was  entangled  in  the  Sargasso  Sea.  If  our  first  clear  facts  about 
the  Unseen  World  seem  small  and  trivial,  should  that  deter  us  from  the 
quest?  As  well  might  Columbus  have  sailed  home  again,  with  America  •> 
in  the  offing,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  discover  a 
continent  which  manifested  itself  only  by  dead  logs. 

One  final  word  to  each  main  division  of  our  critics ; — to  those  first  who 
have  been  disappointed  so  often  that  they  refuse  to  listen  to  any  further 
promise  of  news  from  the  Unseen ; — and  then  to  those  who,  relying  on 
some  grander  revelation, — whether  received  from  without  them  or  from 
within, — disdain  our  slow,  collective  process  pnd  comminuted  fragments 
of  truth.  I  would  remind  the  Agnostic  that  a  pike  was  once  kept  in  the 
same  tank  with  a  perch.  There  was  at  first  a  sheet  of  glass  between  them, 
and  the  pike  bruised  his  nose  so  often  in  snapping  at  the  perch,  that  in 
time  he  gave  up  that  endeavour, — as  the  Agnostic  his  endeavour  after 
proof  of  a  spiritual  world, — with  a  sigh  or  a  sneer.  Then  silently  the 
transparent  screen  was  removed ;  but  now  the  pike  was  so  convinced  that 
his  prey  was  unreachable,  that, — like  the  Agnostic  in  presence  of  our  new 
evidence, — he  continued  simply  to  let  the  perch  alone. 

For  those  other  men  I  will  resort  to  a  bold  metonymy,  and  will  speak 
of  that  great  incurrent  truth  to  which  each  man  severally  holds  under  the 
figure  of  the  great  stone  at  Ephesus  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter.  The 
faithful  who  proclaimed  that  Wondrous  fall  were  essentially  in  the  right, — 
were  far  more  in  the  right  than  the  freethinkers  who  derided  it.  But 
whence  and  why  that  stone  had  truly  fallen, — how  vast  the  significance  of 
that  cosmic  trajectory  and  rushing  flame, — this  could  be  known  only  when 
humble  labourers  had  catalogued  many  a  lesser  congener  of  the  mighty 
mass and  had  gathered  the  meteoric  dust  from  the  ocean’s  floor ;  and 
had  learnt  that  no  field  of  heaven  had  been  found  so  desolate  as  not  to 
carry  still  the  impress  of  ultimate  energy  and  universal  law. 


APPENDIX  B 

The  Decline  of  Dogmatism 

For  many  minds  this  last  century  of  triumphant  Science,  of  warring 
Theology,  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  proof  and  purgation  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  strange  to  look  back  and  to  observe  with  how  much  of  dogmatic 
rubbish  even  the  strongest  minds  of  earlier  centuries  were  cumbered  both 
in  their  belief  and'  in  their  negation.  For  it  was  not  only  the  so-called 
orthodox  who  suffered  j  but  those  also  who,  revolting  against  arbitrary 
doctrine,  were  yet  unable  to  dissociate  such  doctrine  from  any  conception 
which  they  could  form  of  a  spiritual  world.  Such  men  would  still  speak 
as  though  the  spiritual  world,  if  it  existed,  must  needs  be  a  world  ruled  by 
caprice,  and  overshadowed  by  fear. 
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But  now  in  the  virtual  abeyance  of  formal  creeds  the  reactions  of 
monks  and  schoolmen  have  had  time  to  dissolve  and  disappear.  Vestigial 
beliefs  which  still  encumbered  the  spirit  have  had  time  to  atrophy. 

The  prospect  on  which  Science  gazed  has  been  by  comparison  a 
narrow  one ;  but  Science  at  least  has  “  seen  it  steadily  and  seen  it 
whole.”  The  material  world  has  taught  us  lessons  of  which  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  spiritual  world  stood  in  no  less  urgent  need.  The  study 
of  visible  Nature  has  taught  us  Uniformity,  Conservation,  Evolution  ;  and 
these  transform  themselves  in  their  spiritual  aspect  into  an  absolute 
Catholicity,  an  inescapable  Justice,  an  ever-ascending  Ideal.  These 
great  conceptions,  I  say,  were  achieved  by  Science,  with  her  outlook 
temporarily  narrowed  to  planetary  life.  And  now  that  Science  herself 
begins  to  teach  us  to  expand  once  more  the  planetary  into  the  cosmic 
view,  we  find  that  principles  built  up  by  minute  and  persistent  observation 
of  material  law  will  expand  and  exalt  themselves  also  to  spiritual  operation, 
and  will  give  to  the  soul’s  future  the  stability  of  their  own  infinitude,  the 
buoyancy  of  their  own  limitless  march  and  assumption  into  realms  higher 
and  hopes  unknown. 

On  one  great  matter  the  departed  spirits  utter,  not  indeed  a  halting  or 
a  dubious,  but  yet  a  somewhat  indefinite  reply.  One  and  all,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  they  affirm  that  the  Universe  is  good  :  that  there  is  a  supreme 
Power  to  whom  all  spirits  bow,  and  who  orders  all  things  well.  But 
beyond  that  they  can  give  no  fresh  sanction  to  the  tenets  of  any  earthly 
creed.  Rather  they  seem  for  a  time  perhaps  to  express  their  new 
convictions  in  their  accustomed  formulae,  but  soon  to  lose  all  thought 
of  creed  or  formulae  in  the  deep  assurance  of  endless  and  ever-growing 
Love.  This  avowed  limitation  of  their  knowledge  has  caused  some  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  fruitlessly  pressed  to  declare 
themselves  in  clearer  support  of  some  earthly  Church. 

Yet  must  not  any  elevation  of  our  being  imply  for  us  less  of  claim  to 
formal  knowledge,  more  of  participation  in  an  immanent  Spirit  ? 

The  idea  of  Divinity  among  the  human  race  has  risen  and  widened 
from  the  Fetish  of  a  family  to  the  Champion  of  a  tribe,  and  from  the 
Champion  of  a  tribe  to  the  Father  of  a  planet.  Must  even  that  be  the 
fixed  and  final  conception  of  the  Infinite  God?  Nay,  surely  that  con¬ 
ception  should  expand  so  as  not  to  lose  but  to  transcend  Person¬ 
ality  ; — retaining  for  us  the  Love  and  Mercy  which  bring  the  Divine  into 
fellowship  with  man,  but  outgrowing  all  limiting  analogies,  all  pretence  at 
human  comprehension  of  the  Inconceivable  Cause  of  All. 

It  is  noticeable  how  with  each  onward  step  in  our  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  some  false  and  outworn  conception  of  practical  duty  tends  to  melt 
away.  We  now  know  (to  Swedenborg  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  em¬ 
phatic  announcement)  that  this  life  and  the  next  are  morally  con¬ 
tinuous, — with  no  mere  general  dependence  of  the  future  life  upon  the 
present, — but  continuous  as  though  our  earthly  age  melted  into  the  hues 
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of  a  happier  youth.  It  follows  that  the  earthly  life  must  ethically  de¬ 
velop  all  its  faculties  in  preparation  for  the  heavenly.  There  must  be 
no  arbitrary  narrowing  of  earth’s  experience  under  the  guise-  of  sanctity ; 
no  pretence  that  something  is  gained  in  the  next  world  by  refusal  of  any 
of  the  normal  duties  of  this.  ' 

There  is  no  place  for  monasticism  in  such  a  scheme  as  this.  There 
is  no  place  for  the  puritanical,  the  ascetic  spirit ;  for  any  belief  in  merit 
attaching  to  suffering  or  privation  as  such.  The  aim  of  all  will  be  spiritual, 
moral,  intellectual  efficiency;  self-preparation  for  those  higher  duties 
which  shall  follow  on  the  accomplishment  of  lower  duties  as  the  just  and 
inseparable  reward. 

How  far  there  shall  still  be  place  for  the  priest,  for  the  minister  of 
religion,  it  were  premature  to  discuss.  Sacerdotalism  must  disappear ; 
no  body  of  men  will  any  longer  persuade  mankind  of  their  exclusive  right 
to  promulgate  or  to  interpret  that  catholic  truth  which  is  bestowed  im¬ 
partially  upon  all. 

And  note  that  if  such  a  claim  were  afterwards  to  be  put  forth,  not  by 
priests  but  by  sensitives, — by  intermediaries  of  the  new  revelation  who 
might  claim  to  be  its  guardians  also, — that  claim  would  promptly  carry 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  We  should  not  long  believe  in  the  authority 
of  communicating  spirits  who  might  base  their  appeal  to  us  on  authority, 
instead  of  on  evidence  and  on  reason.  Communicators  and  intermediaries 
alike  are  subject  to  an  ordering  wiser  than  our  own.  By  their  fruits  we 
shall  know  them. 

APPENDIX  C 

Prayer  and  Supplication 

The  question  now  arises  :  What  ought  to  be  our  own  attitude  towards 
the  spirits  with  whom  we  enter  into  communication  ? 

To  begin  with,  it  goes  without  saying  that  our  attitude  should  be 
at  once  responsive  and  serious ; — that  there  should  be  no  frivolity,  no 
credulity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  perverse  or  stubborn  refusal  to 
recognise  the  proofs  which  they  offer. 

But  here  a  larger  question  opens  out.  What  ought  we  to  ask  from 
them?  In  what  way  should- we  ask  it?  What  does  experience  thus  far 
show  us  that  we  may  expect  to  receive  ?  It  is  plain  that  such  inquiries 
bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  wider  and  deeper  problem  of  Prayer  and 
Supplication  generally  ; — of  our  whole  appeal  to  the  Unseen. 

Approaching  Prayer  in  this  generalised  manner,  we  feel  the  need  of  a 
definition  which  shall  be  in  some  sense  spiritual  without  being  definitely 
theological.  Or  let  us  leave  to  the  solemn  word  Prayer  its  highest  mean¬ 
ings; — let  us  confine  it  to  our  attempts  at  communion — uttered  or  un¬ 
expressed— with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Let  us  next  try  to  define  the  word 
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Supplication  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  it  from  a  request  made  to  a 
living  friend. 

For  our  present  purposes,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  best  to  define  supplica¬ 
tion  as  “  an  attempt  to  obtain  benefits  from  unseen  beings  by  an  inward 
disposition  of  our  own  minds.”  This  excludes  such  attempts  as  rest  on 
charms  or  on  sorcery ;  and  at  the  same  time  begs  no  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  beings  to  whom  we  appeal.  They  are,  at  any  rate,  habitually 
unseen;  it  remains  for  us  to  argue  from  the  nature  of  the  supplication,  or 
of  the  answer,  who  or  what  the  beings  who  may  have  sent  that  answer  are 
likely  to  be. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  X  may  observe  that  in  excluding  charms,  &c., 
from  the  category  of  true  supplication,  I  mean  to  exclude  any  process 
which  is  supposed  to  gain  the  desired  benefit  by  its  own  virtue  without 
the  operation  of  our  own  minds.  Charms  and  incantations  may  have,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  another  kind  of  efficiency,  as  mere  self-suggestions. 
And  experience  seems  to  show  (what  might  antecedently  have  seemed 
improbable)  that  if  we  wish  to  learn  something  from  spirits  speaking 
through  mortal  organisms,  there  may  be  some  gain  in  our  definite 
statement,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  the  nature  of  the  information 

This,  however,  is  a  detail,  and  I  go  on  to  the  more  important  question 
of  the  benefits  for  which  our  supplications  may  rightly  be  offered  up. 
What,  broadly  speaking,  are  the  benefits  which  we  do  actually  receive 
from  other  souls?  either  from  the  World-Soul,  or  from  human  souls  still 
in  the  flesh?  We  receive  Life  and  Knowledge,  which  it  is  our  business  to 
develop  into  Love  and  Wisdom  and  Joy.  Our  own  capacity  of  such 
development  may  still  be  classed  as  Life, — as  spiritual  Life,  of  which  our 
physical  life  is  but  the  temporary  vehicle.  Our  spiritual  life  is  fed  by  the 
love  which  we  receive,  our  physical  life  by  food  and  material  aids  of  every 
kind.  Knowledge,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  main  ways  of  feeding  our 
spiritual  life,  and  I  have  placed  it  apart  here  merely  because  its  trace- 
ability  through  particular  memories  makes  it  the  most  convenient  subject- 
matter  for  psychical  analysis. 

A  definite  fact,  an  isolable  piece  of  knowledge,  will  often  fulfil  a 
requirement  which  we  long  for  in  vain  in  physical  experimentation.  We 
should  greatly  like  to  be  able  to  follow  some  individual  scrap  or  parcel  of 
energy  through  its  successive  mutations, — to  track  exactly  the  given  unit  of 
heat  which  is  converted  into  a  given  unit  of  motion.  Now  with  definite 
facts  we  really  can  do  something  of  this  kind.  Each  piece  of  knowledge 
is  more  or  less  distinctly  ear-marked,  as  belonging  to  one  or  more  assign¬ 
able  human  memories,  each  of  which  memories  contains  a  selection  of 
facts  different  from  the  selection  contained  in  any  other  memory.  Omni¬ 
science  of  course  contains  all  the  facts,  but  omniscience  is  not  likely  to 
show  in  each  case  the  specific  limitations. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  requests  made  to 
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unseen  agencies,  the  answers  to  which  carry  with  thetn  a  strong  presump- 
tive.proof  of  the  identity  of  the  minds  which  send  them. 

Such,  for  example,  aTe  the  ordinary  requests  made  to  our  discarnate 
friends  for  information  on  matters  connected  with  their  lives  on  earthy  as 
illustrated  by  many  cases  through  Mrs.  Piper’s  trance.  In  these  cases  we 
have  virtually  supplicated  these  persons  for  certain  definite  knowledge,  and 
they, — and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  vaster  intelligence  than  theirs, — have 
directly  answered  our  supplications.  Such  cases  belong  t6  the  long  series 
of  requests  made  to  the  Unseen  for  knowledge,  for  truth,  for  light.  Here 
is  at  last  a  definite  avenue  for  successful  supplication, — here  are  distinct 
requests  granted  by  intelligences  identifiable,  although  unseen. 

Leaving  the  question  of  supplication  for  knowledge  for  the  present,  let 
us  consider  the  results  which  have  been  found  to  attend  supplications  for 
mere  physical  life. 

Readers  of  this  work  know  what  a  large  proportion  of  psychological 
experiment  now  actually  going  on  falls  under  the  category  of  supplication 
or  prayer  for  life.  The  pilgrims  of  Lourdes  implore  the  Virgin  for  life 
and  health  as  the  most  urgent  form  of  their  devotions.  Faith-healers 
pray  to  the  Divinity  for  life  and  health,  Christian  Scientists  meditate  on 
the  goodness  of  the  Universe  and  on  the  love  of  Christ  with  the  same 
practical  object.  And  all  of  these  groups, — as  abundant  testimony  shows 
us, — are  often  successful  in  their  prayers  and  meditations.  They  attain 
such  results  that  (for  instance)  Charcot,  himself  no  Catholic,  used  often 
to  send  his  patients  to  Lourdes.  Yet,  as  this  juxtaposition  of  Charcot 
with  Lourdes  suggests,  although  we  note  the  favourable  results,  we  have 
no  clear  indication  as  to  the  source  from  whence  those  results  come. 

For  we  find  that  results  equally  surprising  follow  upon  the  suggestions 
of  hypnotisers ; — and  even  upon  mere  self-suggestion.  Self-suggestion  is 
(as  I  have  often  insisted)  at  the  core  of  almost  all  these  healing  and 
vivifying  processes ; — and  what  is  self-suggestion  but  an  at  present  indefin¬ 
able  contention  or  disposition  of  the  mind  ? 

In  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  East  and  West,  among  Pagans, 
Buddhists,  Brahmins,  Mahomedans,  Christians,  Infidels, — everywhere  it  has 
seemed  possible  for  men  and  women,  by  a  certain  stress  of  soul,  to  become 
in  great  measure  superior  to  pain,  and  often  to  renew  vitality  with  a  success 
for  which  medical  science  cannot  account.  The  true  meaning  of  this  far- 
reaching  and  multiplex  power  of  self-suggestion  is  one  of  the  standing 
puzzles — one  of  the  growing  puzzles — alike  of  biology  and  of  psychology. 
Without  pretending  to  solve  it,  I  have  nevertheless  in  an  earlier  chapter 
stated  and  defined  it  in  a  manner  which  may  now  .serve  to  bring  it  into 
relation  with  an  even  wider  range  of  phenomena.  For  I  have  spoken  of  it 
as  a  fluctuation  in  the  intensity  of  the  draft  which  each  man’s  life  makes 
upon  the  Unseen.  I  have  urged  that  while  our  life  is  maintained  by 
continual  inflow  from  the  World-soul,  that  inflow  may  vary  in  abundance 
or  energy  in  correspondence  with  variations  in  the  attitude  of  our  own 
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minds.  So  soon  as  this  definition  is  made,  we  see  that  every  form  of 
self-suggestion  falls  within  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to  supplica¬ 
tion.  The  supplication  of  the  Lourdes  pilgrims,  the  adoring  contemplation 
of  the  Christian  Scientists,  the  inward  concentration  of  the  self-suggesters, 
the  trustful  anticipation  of  the  hypnotised  subject, — all  these  aife  mere 
shades  of  the  same  mood  of  mind, — of  the  mountain-moving  faith  which 
can  in  actual  fact  draw  fresh  life  from  the  Infinite.  Nor  is  the  life  thus 
indrawn  a  physical  life  alone.  Even  from  the  physician’s  post-hypnotic 
suggestion, — which  seems  the  furthest  removed  of  all  these  channels  from 
a  true  spiritual  inflow, — both  moral  and  intellectual  revivification  will 
often  follow. 

But  this  reflection  suggests  afresh  the  question,  already  discussed  in 
Chapter  V.,  whether  in  some  such  cases  of  hypnotic  suggestion  the 
resultant  inflow  of  life  may  not  in  some  mediate  fashion  at  least  depend 
on  and  emanate  from  the  physician  himself.  He,  no  doubt,  must  ulti¬ 
mately  draw  his  own  life  from  the  Unseen ;  but  may  there  not  be  some 
virtue  passing  from  him  which  vivifies  his  patient  of  its  own  force?  I 
have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  in  some  cases  there  is  such  virtue, 
— which  would  show  from  our  present  point  of  view  that  it  is  in  some  cases 
useful  to  supplicate  finite  embodied  spirits  for  increase  of  life. 

May  it  then  be  desirable  to  supplicate  finite  disembodied  spirits  not 
only  for  knowledge,  but  for  life  ?  Can  they  also  transmit  to  us, — more 
directly,  perhaps,  than  the  embodied  hypnotist, — some  special  stream  of 
the  informing  energy  of  the  universe  ? 

I  believe  that  there  is  evidence  that  they  can  sometimes  produce  this 
vivifying  effect  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  seem  able  to  transport 
the  sensitive’s  spirit  into  their  own  realm,  and  to  infuse  at  once  a  spiritual 
and  a  physical  renovation.  Sometimes  they  produce  the  impression  of 
material  touches  or  passes,  like  those  employed  by  the  earthly  hypnotist. 
In  that  case  the  removal  of  pain,  or  the  soothing  effect,  may  seem  to  follow 
directly  on  some  unseen  manifestation.  . 

And  this  brings  us  to  one  remaining  service  which  we  may  sometimes, 
it  seems,  successfully  ask  disembodied  spirits  to  perform.  They  will 
occasionally  move  objects  for  us thus  repeating  yet  further  the  services 
rendered  by  embodied  friends.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  shall  think  of 
asking  them  for  movements  practically  useful  to  us,  like  those  ascribed  to 
the  “  lubber-friends  ”  of  ancient  fable.  It  will  be  enough  if  by  any  dis¬ 
placement  of  matter,  however  trivial  in  itself,  they  can  manifest  their 
persistent  power. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  see  that  supplication  obtains  for  us  from  the 
Unseen  a  certain  limited  extension  of  the  benefits  which  we  know  by 
everyday  experience  that  we  can  obtain  from  the  Universe  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  individual  spirits  on  the  other. 

As  regards  the  human  spirits,  in  the  first  place,  we  find  that  our 
successful  supplications  to  them  are  such  as  they  might  be  likely  to  grant, 
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assuming  that  they  still  exist,  and  that  they  have  certain  continuing  powers 
of  acting  upon  embodied  minds  and  upon  matter  in  much  the  old  way. 
While  they  were  embodied  they  gave  us  knowledge,  they  gave  us  material 
help  by  moving  objects  and  the  like ;  they  renewed  our  strength,  it  may 
be  by  touches  or  passes  which  were  for  us  channels  of  the  inflowing 
cosmic  life.  Disembodied  now,  they  operate  in  the  same  way.  In  some 
respects  the  loss  of  the  body  is  a  drawback.  They  can  but  slightly  and 
rarely  move  ponderable  matter.  They  can  but  seldom  heal  or  vitalise 
•with  their  spirit-touch.  They  can  communicate  their  knowledge  only 
through  an  organism  which  they  invade  for  the  purpose.  But  on  the 
other  hand  their  knowledge,  when  they  do  communicate  it,  is  of  absolutely 
priceless  worth.  Fragmentary  and  trivial  though  it  may  seem,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  one  great  assurance  of  a  providential  Universe  and  an  eternal 
life. 

Supplication  to  these  spirits  near  ourselves  has,  then,  assuredly  not 
been  in  vain, — nay,  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  fruitful  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  better  understood. 

At,  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  again,  the  prayers  addressed  to  the 
Universe, — to  God. — or  say,  rather,  to  the  Supreme  which  is  above  person¬ 
atin'.  are  now  seen  to  be  the  normal  development  and  intensification  of 
mat  mysterious  power  of  self-suggestion  which  we  witness  every  day.  In 
so  sav'.nu  f  am  far  from  meaning  that  we  affect  our  own  spirits  only  by 
our  fervent  praver.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  insisted  that  even  the  self- 
suueestion  whicn  refuses  to  appeal  to  any  higher  power, — which  believes 
mat  it  is  onlv  calling  up  its  own  private  resources  into  play, — must  derive 
ns  ultimate  efficacy  from  the  increased  inflow  from  the  Infinite  life  which 
the  spirit’s  powerful  effort  of  attention — the  faith  of  the  suppliant — does 
in  some  manner  induce.  And  the  more  penetrating  this  faith,  the  more 
striking  the  results  are  likely  to  be.  Beyond  this  point  we  have  no 
evidential  warrant  for  going.  We  cannot  specify  from  any  real  com¬ 
parative  experience  what  particular  shade  or  colour  of  this  saving  faith  is 
most  effectual  in  evoking  an  answer.  The  great  intermediate  names — 
between  the  spirits  of  our  own  friends  and  the  Source  of  All — have  not 
given  recognisable  evidence,  specific  proof,  of  their  recipience  and  reply. 
Such  proof  might  be  given,  for  example,  if  the  cures  at  Lourdes  were 
really  “miraculous”  in  the  sense  that  they  were  cures  of  maladies  never 
cured  elsewhere ;  or  even  if  patients  at  Lourdes  were  cured  in  markedly 
larger  proportion  than,  say,  the  patients  in  a  hypnotic  clinique.  But  I 
have  elsewhere  (see  578  and  579)  shown. strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  is  not  so  : — nay,  that  the  general  evidence  offered  for  the  Lourdes 
cures  needs  a  strict  sifting  before  the  residuum  of  fact  can  be  separated 
from  the  exaggerations  due  to  strong  moral  prepossession, — from  which 
the  great  pecuniary  interests  which  have  grown  up  around  that  place  of 
pilgrimage  can  hardly  be  altogether  excluded.  I  will  not  say  more,  for 
my  object  here  is  not  to  disparage  any  special  type  of  prayer  or  supplica- 
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tion,  but  rather  to  insist  on  their  importance  and  efficacy  in  general.  I 
wish  to  show  that  so  far  from  our  needing  to  suppose  that  an  answer  to 
prayer  is  an  interruption  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  many  answers  to 
prayer  are,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  extensions, — natural  developments, 
— of  perfectly  familiar  phenomena.  We  already  have  life,  and  by  dis¬ 
posing  our  spirits  rightly,  we  can  get  more  life ;  we  already  have  friends 
who  help  us  on  earth;  those  friends  survive  bodily  death,  and  are  to 
some  extent  able  to  help  us  still.  It  is  for  us  to  throw  ourselves  into  the 
needed  mental  state ; — to  make  the  heartfelt  and  trustful  appeal.  To  the 
benefit  which  we  may  thus  derive  no  theoretical  limit  can  be  assigned. 
It  must  needs  grow  with  man’s  evolution;  for  the  central  fact  of  that 
condition  is  the  ever-increasing  closeness  of  the  soul’s  communion  with 
other  souls. 
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713  A.  It  is  possible  that  we  might  learn  much  were  we  to  question 
dying  persons,  on  their  awakening  from  some  comatose  condition,  as  to 
their  memory  of  any  dream  or  vision  during  that  state.  If  there  has  in 
fact  been  any  such  experience  it  should  be  at  once  recorded,  as  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  fade  rapidly  from  the  patient’s  supraliminal  memory,  even  if  he  does 
not  die  directly  afterwards.  A  curious  case  was  published  in  Phantasms 
of  the  Living  (vol.  ii.  p.  305),  where  a  dying  man  returns,  as  it  were,  from 
the  gates  of  death  expressly  to  announce  that  he  has  had  a  vision,  or  “  paid 
a  visit,”  of  this  kind — which  “  visit,”  however,  it  was  not  possible  to  verify. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance,  but  with  ultimate  recovery  of  the  patient,.  . 
Dr.  Wiltse,  was  printed  in  The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
November,  1889,  and  in  the  Mid-Continental  Review,  February,  r890. 
Dr.  Wiltse  has  since  obtained  for  us  the  sworn  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
of  important*.  The  experience  is  long,  and  for  the  most  part  of  a 
thoroughly  dreamlike  type ;  but  in  any  view  it  is  extremely  unusual,  nor 
can  it  be  fairly  understood  from  extracts  alone.  I  quote,  therefore,  the 
essential  part  of  the  case  in  full  (from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  180)* 

[After  describing  his  gradual  sinking  in  the  summer  of  1889  under  an  un¬ 
usual  disease— typhoid  fever  with  subnormal  temperature  and  pulse— Dr.  Wiltse 
(of  Skiddy,  Kansas)  continues  as  follows :] — I  asked  if  I  was  perfectly  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  mind,  so  that  what  I  might  say  should  be  worthy  of  being  relied 
upon.  Being  answered  in  the  decided  affirmative,  I  bade  adieu  to  family  and 
friends,  giving  such  advice  and  consolation  to  each  and  all  as  I  deemed  best, 
conversed  upon  the  proofs  fro  and  con  of  immortality,  and  called  upon  each 
and  all  to  take  testimony  for  themselves  by  watching  the  action  of  my  mind,  in 
the  bodily  state  in  which  they  saw  me,  and  finally,  as  my  pupils  fell  open,  and 
vision  began  to  fail,  and  my  voice  to  weaken,  feeling  a  sense  of  drowsiness 
come  over  me,  with  a  strong  effort,  I  straightened  my  stiffened  legs,  got  my 
arms  over  the  breast,  and  clasped  the  fast  stiffening  fingers,  and  soon  sank  into 
utter  unconsciousness. 

I  passed  about  four  hours  in  all  without  pulse  or  perceptible  heart-beat,  as 
I  am  informed  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Raynes,  who  was  the  only  physician  present. 
During  a  portion  of  this  time  several  of  the  bystanders  thought  I  was  dead, 
and  such  a  report  being  carried  outside,  the  village  church  bell  was  tolled. 
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between  the  two  worlds  and  the  two  lives.  Once  you  pass  them,  you  can  no 
more  return  into  the  body.  If  your  work  was  to  write  the  things  that  have 
been  taught  you,  waiting  for  mere  chance  to  publish  them,  if  your  work  was 
to  talk  to  private  individuals  in  the  privacy  of  friendship — if  this  was  all,  it  is 
done,  and  you  may  pass  beyond  the  rocks.  If,  however,  upon  consideration 
you  conclude  that  it  shall  be  to  publish  as  well  as  to  write  what  you  are  taught, 
if  it  shall  be  to  call  together  the  multitudes  and  teach  them,  it  is  not  done  and 
you  can  return  into  the  body.” 

'  The  thoughts  ceasedfend  the  cloud  passed  away,  moving  slowly  toward  the 
mountain  in  the  east.  I  turned  and  watched  it  for  some  time,  when  suddenly, 
and  without  having  felt  myself  moved,  I  stood  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  three 
rocks.  I  was  seized  with  a  strong  curiosity  then  to  look  into  the  next  world. 

There  were  four  entrances,  one  very  dark,  at  the  left  between  the  wall  of 
black  rock  and  the  left  hand  one  of  the  three  rocks,  a  low  archway  between 
the  left  hand  and  the  middle  rock,  and  a  similar  one  between  that  and  the 
right  hand  rock,  and  a  very  narrow  pathway  running  around  the  right  hand 
rock  at  the  edge  of  the  roadway. 

I  did  not  examine  the  opening  at  the  left— I  know  not  why,  unless  it  was 
because  it  appeared  dark,  but  I  knelt  at  each  of  the  low  archways  and  looked 
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Without  previous  thought  aud  without  apparent  effort  on  my  part,  my 
eyes  opened.  I  looked  at  my  hands  and  then  at  the  little  white  cot  upon 
which  I  was  lying,  and  realising  that  I  was  in  the  body,  in  astonishment  and 
disappointment,  I  exclaimed  :  “  What  in  the  world  has  happened  to  me  ?  Must 

I  was  extremely  weak,  but  strong  enough  to  relate  the  above  experience 
despite  all  injunctions  to  quiet.  Soon  afterward  I  was  seized  with  vomiting, 
severe,  and  uncontrollable.  About  this  time  Dr.  J.»H.  Sewel,  of  Rockwood, 
Tenn.,  called  upon  a  friendly  visit,  not  knowing  I  was  sick.  I  was  hiccoughing 
terribly,  and  in  consultation  he  said,  “  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  I  fear,  can 

After  many  days,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  temperature  began  to  creep  up  and 
soon  ran  above  normal,  but  only  a  little,  wavered  back  and  forth  for  a  few 
days,  and  settled  at  a  half  degree  below,  where  it  remained  during  the  greater 
part  of  convalescence,  when  it  mounted  to  normal,  the  pulse  mounted  to  above 
fifty  for  keeps,  as  boys  say  at  marbles,  then  went  to  seveuty-six,  and  I  made  a 
rapid  and  good  recovery,  for  having  travelled  some  hundreds  of  miles  daring 
the  interval,  as  I  close  this  paper  my  pulse  stands  at  eiglity-four  and  is  strong, 
just  eight  weeks  from  “the  day  I  died,”  as  some  of  my  neighbours  spealPof  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statements,  in  so 
far  as  my  physical  condition  was  concerned.  Also  to  the  fact  that  just  as  I 
described  the  conditions  about  my  body  and  in  the  room,  so  they  actually  were. 
I  must,  therefore,  have  seen  these  things  by  some  means. 

The  following  are  questions  addressed  to  Dr.  Wiltse  about  his  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  answers  : — 

1.  Q.  You  perceived  two  gentlemen  standing  in  the  door.  Were  they 
actually  standing  in  the  door?  A.  They  were. 

2.  Q.  Was  your  face  as  pale  as.you  perceived  it  to  be  ?  A.  It  was  much 
'paler  as  compared  with  some  days  before,  but  one  witness  states  that,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  a  short  time  before  becoming  unconscious,  the  face  appeared  of 
a  dark  purple  hue. 

3.  Q.  Did  you  not  recognise  any  person  at  all  among  those  whom  you  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  room  ?  A.  I  had  no  thought  of  names  nor  ideas  of  relationship. 
I  bad  a  strong  sense  of  good  fellowship,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  but  my  interest 
in  each  seemed  alike.  I  must  have  forgotten  all  personalities. 

4.  Q.  Did  the  washes  which  you  perceived  the  rain  to  have  made  actually 
exist?  A.  They  did  to  a  marked  degree,  there  having  been  heavy  rains  for 
many  days  consecutively. 

5.  Q.  Did  the  fabric  in  which  you  seemed  to  be  clothed  resemble  any  which 
you  had  ever  worn?  A.  It  did  not,  and  I  distinctly  recollect  thinking  that  I 
had  no  such  clothing  in  the  house,  although  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  I 
had  never  possessed  such  a  suit.  1  think,  however,  that  my  brother  who  was 
visiting  me  had -on  something  such  a  suit,  but  cannot  be  certain,  as  I  cannot 
learn  that  I  made  any  reference  to  any  suit  in  the  room  as  being  like  it  while 
rehearsing  my  experience  after  awaking.  If  I  could  see  a  suit  like  it  I  should 
recognise  it  at  once. 

6.  Q.  Were  you  previously  familiar  with  the  notion  that  a  delicate  thread,  in 
cases  of  trance,  connects  the  ethereal  organism  with  the  ordinary  body?  A. 
Yes,  and  this  will  seem  to  you  a  case  of  expectancy.  I  deem  it  fair  to  your 
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Society  to  state,  however,  that  so  far  from  believing  the  theory  was  I  that  in  a 
volume  of  fiction  upon  which  I  am  engaged  I  had  set  down  an  entirely  different 
theory  as  emanating  from  one  of  the  characters  who  is  made  to  teach  my  own 
private  views  strongly  enough.  When  I  discovered  the  thread  my  mind  did 
not  go  back  to  any  previous  recollections  or  ideas  upon  the  subject,  as  I 
should  suppose  would  naturally  be  the  case. 

Dr.  Wiltse’s  narrative  is  followed  by  corroborative  statements  from  five 
persons  who  were  present  in  the  sick-room,  viz.,  his  wife  _ and  sister,  the 
physician  in  attendance,  and  two  friends.  These  statements  are  given  in 
full  in  the  Proceedings,  and  show  that  the  description  of  his  experience 
given  by  Dr.  Wiltse  immediately  after  recovering  consciousness  was  in  all 
essential  details  the  same  as  the  account  printed  above.  They  also 
confirm  what  he  reports  of  the  actual  external  facts  of  the  case,  the  illness 
and  attendant  circumstances. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  whatever  view  we  take  as  to  the  source  or  the 
content  of  Dr.  Wiltse’s  vision,  the  fact  remains  that  the  patient,  while  in  a 
comStose  state,  almost  pulseless,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below  the 
normal,  did,  nevertheless,  undergo  a  remarkably  vivid  series  of  mental 
impressions.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  may- err  in  other  cases  by 
assuming  prematurely  that  all  power  of  perception  or  inference  has 

Setting  aside  the  manifestly  dream-like  or  symbolical  element  of  the 
vision,  we  observe  that  Dr.  Wiltse  believes  that  his  perception  of  the 
people  in  the  room,  and  of  the  rain-washed  streets  outside,  was  of  a  clair¬ 
voyant  type.  But  this  cannot  be  proved ;  for  the  picture  of  the  streets 
might  be  due  to  unconscious  inference ;  and  some  acuteness  of  perception, 
like  that  of  the  lethargic  hypnotised  subject,  might  account  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  movements  in  the  room  made  after  his  eyes  were  closed.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  actually  died,  and  if  some 
kind  of  message  from  him  had  been  subsequently  received,  that  message 
might  have  included  facts  as  to  the  scene  of  death  which  the  survivors 
would  have  believed  to  have  been  unknown  to  him  while  still  living,  but 
which  he  did  in  fact  acquire  during  his  comatose  condition. 

I  may  add  that  since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Wiltse’s  narrative 
both  Dr.  Hodgson  and  I  have  made  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  have 
further  corresponded  with  him  on  psychical  experiments,  with  the  result 
that  the  experience  just  cited,  though  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  made 
evidential,  has  risen  in  importance  in  our  eyes.  See  also  another  ex¬ 
perience  of  Dr.  Wiltse’s  in  663  A. 

A  case  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one  just  quoted  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  L.  J.  Bertrand,  given  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  r94.  During 
a  dangerous  ascent  of  the  Titlis,  Mr.  Bertrand  separated  froln  his  com¬ 
panions,  sat  down  to  rest,  and  became  paralysed  by  the  cold.  His  head, 
however,  remained  clear,  and  he  experienced  the  sensation  described  by 
Dr.  Wiltse  of  passing  out  of  his  body  and  remaining  attached  to  it  by  “  a 
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kind  of  elastic  string.”  While  in  this  condition,  he  had  clairvoyant  im¬ 
pressions  about  his  'absent  companions,  and  much  astonished  them  on 
their  return  by  describing  their  doings  to  them.  The  case,  which  I  have 
not  space  here  to  quote,  is  very  remote  and  therefore  probably  contains 
errors  of  detail ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  some  genuine  clairvoyance  was 
exhibited. 

714  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  450.  The  next  case — I 
have  given  the,percipients  the  name  of  Adie — is  a  curiously  complicated 
j  one;  but  its  evidential  value,  rests  mainly  on  the  similarity  between  a 
■  .  recognised  phantom  seen  by  a  mourner  (amj  therefore  not  in  itself 
evidential)  and  an  unrecognisable  appearance  observed  at  about  the  same 
time  by  a  near  relation,  also  aware  of  the  death.  ■ 

This  latter  phenomenon — a  segment  of  illumination  in  a  room  other¬ 
wise  dark,  and  closed  against  light — is  undoubtedly  rare.  Retinal 
hypertesthesia  will  sometimes  make  a  room  look  light  for  a  moment  or 
two  when  the  eyes  are  first  opened,  but  the  limitation  of  area  seems  to 
make  this  explanation  improbable  here.  * 

Miss  C.  A.  writes 

July  12th,  r888. 

,  About  two  mouths  before  the  death  of  my  dear  father,  which  occurred  on 
1  December  loth,  1887,  one  night  about  from  12  to  1  a.  m.,  when  I  was  in  bed  in 
•  a  perfectly  waking  condition,  he  came  to  my  bedside,  and  led  me  right  through 
the  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green,  stopping  at  the  spot  where  his  grave  was  after- 


He  was  very  ill  at  that  time  and  in  a  helpless  condition — so  far  as  his  ability 
to  walk  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  my  room  was  concerned.  I  had  at  that  time 
never  been  in  that  cemetery,  but  when  I  went  there  after  his  interment  the 
scene  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me. 
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what  I  had  myself  seen,  expressing  my  regret  that  awe  or  astonishment  had 
prevented  me  from  speaking  or  making  some  sign ;  though,  unlike  herself,  I 
had  seen  no  shadowy  form  approach  me.  The  thought  then  occurred  to  me 
that  there  might  be  something  regarding  which  the  deceased  wished  to  be 


wall-paper  opposite  me,  although  on  the  occasion  I  there  mention  every  little 
detail  of  form  and  colour  was  sharply  defined. 

My  husband  had  to  pass  through  my  room  to  get  to  his,  and  when  he  left 
our  sitting-room  the  whole  house  was  in  bed.  It  was  his  business  to  extinguish 
the  feeble  little  gas-jet  which  was  left  burning.  Had  he  forgotten  to  do  this, 
the  light  from  the  burner  could  not  have  resembled  what  I  saw.  My  niece  has 
more  than  once  assured  me  positively  “that  she  at  no  other  time  has  ever  had 
any  hallucination  of  the  senses.”  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  had  any  hallucina¬ 
tions  which  did  not  mean  anything,  or  rather,  which  have  not  come  true, — if  I 
except  [a  vision  which  may  or  may  not  have  corresponded  to  reality,  but  which 
cannot  at  present  be  tested]. 
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716  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  25.  Mrs.  P.  writes 


June  Qli,  1885. 

Our  mother  died  while  we  were  all  very  young;  and  as  I,  the  fourth  child 
of  seven,  was  the  eldest  living  daughter,  I  became  early  acquainted  (from  my 
eighth  year)  with  sorrow  of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  principally  caused,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  harshness  and  frequent  neglect  of  housekeeper  and  servants 
towards  my  baby  brother  and  sister.  The  two  eldest  boys — between  whom  and 
myself  was  a  gap  of  some  years— were  almost  always  away  from  home,  and 
ultimately  went  abroad,  so  that  from  the  time  I  was  quite  a  little  child  1  was 
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I  was  just  about  to  slip  quietly  down  into  the  bed,  when  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it  (that  on  which  the  nurse  was  sleeping)  the  room  became  suddenly 
full  of  beautiful  light,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  my  father  absolutely  trans¬ 
figured,  clothed  with  brightness.  He  slowly  moved  towards  the  bed,  raising  his 
hands,  as  I  thought,  to  clasp  me  in  his  arms;  and  1  ejaculated:  “Father!” 
He  replied,  “  Blessed  for  ever,  my  child !  For  ever  blessed !  ”  1  moved  to 
climb  over  nurse  and  kiss  him,  reaching  out  my  arms  to  him ;  but  with  a  look 
of  mingled  sadness  and  love  he  appeared  to  float  back  with  the  light  towards 
the  wall  and  was  gone !  The  vision  occupied  so  short  a  time  that,  glanciDg 
involuntarily  at  the  window  again,  I  saw  the  morning  dawn  and  the  little  bird 
just  as  they  had  looked  a  few  minutes  before.  I  felt  sure  that  God  had  vouch¬ 
safed  to  me  a  wonderful  vision,  and  was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  full  of  a  joy  that  brought  floods  of  grateful  tears,  and  completely 
removed  all  anguish  except  that  of  having  lost  my  father  from  earth.  I  offer  no 
explanation,  and  can  only  say  most  simply  and  truthfully  that  it  all  happened 
just  as  I  have  related. 

You  may  find  a  solution  to  the  occurrence  in  the  sympathy  which  had 
existed  between  my  dear  father  and  myself ;  or,  as  friends  have  often  insisted, 
in  the  condition  of  excitement  and  exhaustion  which  I  was  suffering  at  the  time  ; 
but  after  all  these  years  of  life  and  experience,  the  memory  of  that  wonderful 
morning  is  ever  vividly  fresh,  and  real,  and  true. 

The  writer’s  husband  adds,  under  date  June  17th,  1885  : — 

The  narrative,  as  related  above,  is  substantially  the  same  given  to  me  by 
Mrs.  P.  as  early  as  1865,  and  at  subsequent  periods.  W.  B.  P. 

And  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.,  referred  to  above,  write,  June  16th,  1885  : — 

The' preceding  narrative  was  related  to  us  by  Mrs.  P.,  substantially  as  here 
recorded,  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  James  C. 

Ellen  H.  C. 

Now  comes  the  case  which  has  evidential  importance.' 

In  the  year  1867  I  was  married,  and  my  husband  took  a  house  at  S - , 

quite  a  new  one,  just  built  in  what  was,  and  still  is  probably,  called  “  Cliff 
Town,”  as  being  at  a  greater  elevation  tiian  the  older  part  of  the  town.  Our  life 
was  exceedingly  bright  and  happy  there  until  towards  the  end  of  1869,  when 
my  husband's  health  appeared  to  be  failing,  and  he  grew  dejected  and  moody. 
Trying  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  cause  for  this,  and  being  repeatedly  assured  by 
him  that  I  was  “too  fanciful,”  and  that  there  was  “nothing  the  matter  with 
him,”  I  ceased  to  vex  him  with  questions,  and  the  time  passed  quietly  away  till 
Christmas  Eve  of  that  year  (1869). 

An  uncle  and  aunt  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  invited  us  to  spend 
Christmas  Day  with  them — to  go  quite  early  in  the  morning  to  breakfast, 

We  arranged  therefore  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour  on  the  night  of  the  24th, 
so  as  to  be  up  betimes  for  our  morning  walk.  '  Consequently  at  9  o’clock,  we 
went  upstairs,  having  as  usual  carefully  attended  to  bars  and  bolts  of  doors, 
and  at  about  9.30  were  ready  to  extinguish  the  lamp;  but. our  little  girl — a 
baby  of  fifteen  months — generally  woke  up  at  that  time,  and  after  drinking  some 
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Arthur,  but  could  not  see  his  face”— and  he  exclaimed,  “Oh!  no,  il 
father!” 

My  husband’s  father  had  been  dead  fourteen  years  .'he  had  been 
officer  in  his  young  life;  but,  through  ill-health,  had  left  the  service  b 


ces,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  experience  at  my  father’s  death,  because  we  had  regarded  that  as 
a  special, answer  to  prayer ;  so  that  no  condition  of  “  over-wrought  nerves,”  or 
“  superstitious  fears,”  could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  manifestation,  but  only. 


to  my  husband  in  the  voice  and  appearance  of  the  one  that  he  had  most 
reverenced  in  all  his  life,  and  was  the  most  likely  to  obey. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.,  friends  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  P.,  add  the  following  note  : — 


June  16th,  1885. 

This  narrative  was  told  us  by  Mrs.  P.,  as  here  recorded,  some  years  ago. 

J.  C. 

Ellen  H.  C. 

Mr.  P.  confirms  as  follows,  June  17th,  1885  ; — 

Without  wishing  to  add  more  to  the  incidents  recorded  herein  by  my  wife, 
I  would  simply  note  that  the  details  of  No.  2  are  quite  correct,  and  that  the 

716  B.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  236.  In  the  narrative 
next  to  be  cited,  there  is  a  record  of  prolonged  speech,  but  in  such  cases, 
especially  when  few  or  no  actual  words  are  quoted,  we  can  hardly  be  sure 
as  to  the  degree  of  exlemalisation  which  the  voice  assumes.  The  appari¬ 
tion  here  seems  to  have  at  least  comprehended  the  percipient’s  inward 
situation,  although  it  is  not  clear  that  any  prediction  requiring  super¬ 
normal  insight  was  actually  made.  I  owe  the  narrative  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Morell  Theobald,  who  printed  it  first  in  Light  for  March  5th,  1892. 
It  is  written  on  an  old  piece  of  paper  (sent  to  me)  and  marked  “For  Mr. 
B.’s  private  perusal.”  The  history  of  the  paper  is  as  follows : — A  Mr.  C. 
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good  position  in  one  of 
private  papers  of  his  v 


y>),  well  known  to  Mr.  Theobald,  and  holding  a 
"e  Australian  colonies,  discovered  it  among  the 
:le,  Mr.  B.,  who  died  twelve  years  ago.  The 


twenty-: 
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.  Mr.  C.has  forwarded  to  us  a  printed  extrMkfrom  the  South  Australian 
Register  of  October  25th,  i860,  which  incrf|Jfe  a  notioe  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  B.  on  October  24th,  at  Bank  Street,  Adelaide.  The  hour  of  the  death 
is  fixed  by  Mr'.  C.’s  own  recollection,  depending  on  his  own  fixed  habits 
at  the  time.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Theobald  under  date  May  3rd,  1892  : — 

I  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  my  uncle’s  office,  which  was  at  his  house,  in 
Bank  Street,  Adelaide;  but  was  staying  just  then  at  Glenelly.  I  left  the  office 
at  4  p.m.  on  the  23rd  after  saying  good-bye  to  Mrs'.  B.,  leaving  her  in  her  usual 
state  of  health.  She  was  taken  ill  about  11  p.m.,  and  asked  frequently  for  me, 
expressing  a  strong  desire  not  to  die  before  I  arrived ;  but  when  I  got  to  the 
house  at  the  usual  time,  about  10  a.m.  next  morning,  I  was  met  with  the  news 
that  she  bad  been  dead  about  two  hours. 

The  death,  therefore,  had  taken  place  more  than  twelve  hours  before 
the  apparition  was  seen. 

Mr.  D.  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  his  original  account,  in  saying  that  it 
was  new  moon,  whereas  the  moon  was  then  ten  days  old.  But  as  it  was  a 
cloudy  night,  and  his  window  faced  north,  the  light  by  which  the  figure 
was  seen  was  doubtless,  as  in  so  many  of  these  cases,  itself  a  part  of  the 
apparition. 

At  Mr.  Theobald’s  request  Mr.  C.  communicated  with  Mr.  D.,  who  is 
still  living ;  and  we  have  therefore  the  opportunity  of  comparing  a  thirty 
years’  old  recollection  with  the  same  person’s  contemporary  statement. 
The  comparison  shows  that, — as  I  believe  to  be  often  the  case, — the 
memory  of  the  supernormal  incident  had  not  grown ,  but  dwindled. 

Reminded  in  a  general  way,  but  without  detail,  of  the  occurrence, 
Mr.  D.  wuites  (in  a  letter  seen  by  me),  April  21st,  1892  : — 

There  was  no  conversation.  She  only  said  to  me,  “  E.,  I  have  left  dear 
John.”  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  wet  or  not;  but  as  to  the  moon,  it 
w'asnotatall  like  that  light.  It  was  more  like  an  electric  light; — a  subdued 
brilliancy.  .  .  .  “ How  long  did  the  spirit  remain  in  conversation  with  me?” 
Certainly  not  more  than  five  minutes,  if  so  long.  ...  I  sent  the  account  to  my  • 
father,  who  probably  handed  it  to  [Mr.]  B. 

Further  reminded  of  his  contemporary  account,  Mr.  D.  writes,  May  1st, 
1892  ; — “I  appear  to  have  spoken,  but  have  no  distinct  recollection  of 
doing  so.  What  she  did  say  was  entirely  personal.”  It  related  to  the 
removal  of  a  painful  misunderstanding  with  a  friend.  “  So  far  as  I  know 
she  had  never  seen,  or  even  heard  of,  the  friend  alluded  to.”  Mr.  D. 
declines  to  give  further  detail ;  but  he  still  considers  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  showed  “  a  plenary  knowledge  ”  of  facts  personal  to  himself.  His 
hesitation  of  memory  seems  to  have  been  on  the  point  whether  the  hope 
and  consolation  were  conveyed  by  spoken  words,  or  in  some  directer 
fashion.  The  confidence  inspired  by  the  message  was,  he  tells  us,  justified 
by  the  result.  The  supposed  conversation  in  this  case  may  have  been 
more  dream-like  than  the  percipient  imagined.  It  may  have  taken  place, 
so  to  say,  in  his  own  mind,  without  definite  auditory  externalisation. 
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716  C.  From  the  Joupnal  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  io.  The  four  incidents 
which  follow  were  written  ptplfor  me  in  1888  by  a  lady  whom  5  will  term 
Mrs.  V.,  who  has  had  other  experiences  somewhat  similar,  which,  for 
private  reasons,  she  does  not  wish  to  give.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  V.,  and  with  her  husband,  who  has  held  an  important  position  in 


I.  In  1874  I  was  in  India,  at  a  hill  station.  On  the  7th  June,  between  one 
and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  woke  with  the  sensation  that  half  my  life 
had  been  taken  from  me  (I  can  only  describe  the  feeling  in  this  vague  way). 
I  sat  up  and  pressed  my  side  in  wonder  at  what  was  happening.  I  then  saw 
most  beautiful  lights  at  the  end  of  the  room ;  these  lights  gave  place  to  a  cloud, 
and  after  a  few  moments  the  face  of  a  dear  sister,  then  living  (as  I  believed), 
appeared  in  the  cloud,  which  remained  a  little  while  and  then  gradually  faded 
away.  I  became  much  alarmed  and  at  once  felt  I  should  hear  bad  news  of  n^r 


hair.  She  glided  on  into  a  room  near  the  hall  door.  This  startled  and  im¬ 
pressed  me  so  much  that  I  afterwards  went  to  the  house-agent  and  asked  if 
any  one  had  lately  died  in  that  bouse  with  long  golden  hair.  He  replied  that 
an  American  lady,  young  and  slight,  with  golden  hair,  had  died  there  a  few 
months  before — in  the  very  room  into  which  I  had  seen  the  figure  gliding. 

I  talked  over  the  cases  with  Mr.  V.,  and  noted  his  remarks. 

In  Case  I.  he  remembers  being  told  in  the  morning  of  Mrs.  V.’s  vision, 
though  at  .this  distance  of  time  he  cannot  state  whether  the  telegram 
announcing  the  death  had  arrived  before  he  was  told. 

In  Case  II.  he  was  told  at  once  of  the  incident. 

On  Case  III.  he  has  made  and  signed  the  following  remarks  : — 

This  noise  resembled  the  shaking  of  the  lid  of  the  tin  box.  I  got  up.  and 
went  to  the  box,  which  continued  making  the  noise,  to  see  if  there.were  rats,, 
but  there  were  none.  There  were  no  rats  in  the  house,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  box.  A  night-light  was  burning  in  the  room.  The  rattling  was  con¬ 
tinuous — not  like  what  a  rat  could  produce.  It  went  on  again  after  I  had  in¬ 
vestigated  it  in  vain.  This  incident  was  unique  in  my  experience. 

Mrs.  V.  added  in  conversation  :  “The  Christian  name  whispered  was' 
Henry.  This  brother  was  not  an  Indian  official,  and  I  had  never  heard  of 
him.”  Mrs.  V.’s  acquaintance  with  the  lady  whose  husband  was  dying 
was  not  an  intimate  one.. 

In  Case  IV.  Mr.  V.  again  informs  me  that  he  was  told  at  once  of  the 
incident.  The  name  of  the  villa  was  La  Baronne,  of  the  house-agent, 
Mr.  Taylor. 

717  A.  Prom  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  20.  The  following  account 
was  received  from  Miss  Pearson,  15  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W.C., 

April  1888. 

The  house,  19  St.  James’s  Place,  Green  Park,  had  been  taken  on  a  very 
long  lease  by  my  grandfather,  a  solicitor,  in  large  county  practice,  having  his 
offices  in  Essex  Street,  S,trand.  There  my  father  was  born  and  his  two  sisters, 
Ann  and  Harriet.  Aunt  Ann  died  in  .1858,  leaving  all  she  possessed  to  Aunt 
Harriet,  who  remained  in  the  house.  They  had  been  devotedly  attached  to 
each  other.  In  November,  1864  I  was  summoned  to  Brighton.  My  Aunt 
Harriet  was  then  very  ill  there.  Mrs.  Coppinger,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
Pearson,  my  father’s  brother,  was  there,  and  her  son,  Mr.  George  James,  by 
her  first  husband,  came  up  and  down.  Eliza  Quinton  was  nursing  her.  She 
only  craved  to  go  back  to  tire  old  house  where  she  was  born,  and  I  made 


to  London.  I  continued  to  nurse  her.  I  remember  on  the  early  morning  of 
December  23rd  being  called  up  by  Mrs.  Coppinger,  who  said  that  she,  Miss 
Emma„and  Mrs.  John  Pearson  had  seen  some  one  come  upstairs  and  pass 
into  the  patient’s  room.  Was  it  I  ?  I  said,  no.  Mrs.  Coppinger  said,  “  They 
said  it  was  old  Aunt  Ann.”  We  searched  the  house  and  could  find  no  one. 
Miss  Harriet  died  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  but  before  that  told  all  of  us  that 
she  had  seen  her  sister  and  knew  it  was  her,  and  she  had  come  to  call  her. 

Eliza  Quinton. 

In  a  separate  letter  of  the  same  date  Miss  Pearson  adds  : — 

I  now  remember  my  aunt  saying  “  her  sister  had  come  for  her,  for  she  had 

717  B.  In  the  following  case,  a  child,  while  apparently  quite  well,  feels 
the  impression  of  approaching  death,  and  ascribes  it  to  his  dead  brother’s 
call.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  429.) 

This  case  was  first  printed  in  the  Religio-  Philosophical  Journal,  May  5th, 
1894.  Mr.  B.  B.  Kingsbury,  who  contributed  it,  states  that  the  informant 
is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  her  husband  has  confirmed 
her  as  to  the  statement  of  voices  heard  by  the  little  boy  calling  him. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  adds  that  both  are  worthy  of  the  highest  credit.  The 
father  is  somewhat  of  a  “sensitive”  and  the  mother  has  had  two  or  three 


flTB]  *  TO  CHAPTER  VII 

clairvoyant  experiences  herself.  The  state 
mother  runs  as  follows : — 

Is  there  a  life  beyond  the  grave?  Had  I  ever  doubted  that  there  is  a  life 
beyond  (which  I  never  for  a  moment  did),  my  doubt  would  have  been  removed 
by  what  I  call  a  vision.  In  1883  I  was  the  mother  of  two  strong  healthy  boys. 
The  eldest  was  a  bright  boy  of  two  years  and  seven  months.  The  other,  a 
darling  baby  boy  of  eight  months.  August  6th,  1883,  my  baby  died.  Ray, 
my  little  son,  was  then  in  perfect  health.  Every  day  after  baby’s  death  (and  I 
may  safely  say  every  hour  in  the  day)  he  would  say  to  me,  “  Mamma,  baby 
calls  Ray.”  He  would  often  leave  his  play  and  come  running  to  me,  saying, 
“  Mamma,  baby  calls  Ray  all  the  time.”  Every  night  he  would  waken  me  out 
of  my  sleep,  and  say,  “  Mamma,  baby  calls  Ray  all  the  time.  He  wants  Ray  to 
come  where  he  is  ;  you  must  not  cry  when  Ray  goes,  mamma,  you  must  not 
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Mr.  H.  wrote  as  follow**?- 

SR*  February  z yti,  l9g$. 

Mr.  R.  Hodgson, — DkaS  ^Str,  -  In  regard  to  B.  B.  Kingsbury's  statement 
in  the  Religio-Philosofhical  Journal  of  May  5th,  1S94,  I  can  truly  say  that  my 
wife  related  it  to  me  the  day  it  occurred  when  I  came  to  dinner.  I  frequently 
heard  our  little  boy  tell  his  mamma  that  the  baby  called  him  all  the  tune. — 
Yours  respectfully,  W.  H.  H. 

The  following  corroboration  was  also  received  : — 

116  Summit  Street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  February  27 th,  189s. 

R.  Hodgson,— Dear  Sir,— I  can  truly  say  that  Mrs.  and  Mr.  H.  often 
spoke  to  me  of  Ray  seeing  the  baby  in  the  chair  before  he  took  sick.  They 
told  me  the  next  day  after  it  happened.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Shulters. 

717  C.  The  next  case  appeared  originally  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
vol.  ii.  p.  208.  It  came  from  Captain  Cecil  Norton,  late  of  the  5th 
Lancers,  who  wrote  as  follows  : — 

5  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W.,  December  20th,  1885. 

About  Christmas  time,  1875  or  1876,  being  officer  on  duty,  I  was  seated  at 
the  mess-table  of  the  5th  Lancers  in  the  West  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Aldershot. 
There  were  ten  or  twelve  other  officers  present,  and  amongst  them  Mr. 
John  Atkinson  (now  of  Erchfont  Manor,  near  Devizes,  Wilts),  the  Surgeon- 
Major  of  the  regiment,  who  sat  on  my  right,  but  at  the  end  of  the  table 
furthest  from  me  and  next  to  Mr.  Russell.  [Captain  Norton  was  sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  and  directly  facing  the  window.]  At  about  8.45  p.m.  Atkinson 
suddenly  glared  at  the  window  to  his  right,  thereby  attracting  the  notice  of 
Russell,  who  seizing  his  arm,  said,  “  Good  gracious,  Doctor,  what’s  the  matter 
with  you?  ”  This  caused  me  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  I  saw  Atkinson 
looking,  viz.,  at  the  window  opposite,  and  I  there  saw  (for  the  curtains  were 
looped  up,  although  the  room  was  lighted  by  a  powerful  central  gas  light  in  the 
roof  and  by  candles  on  the  table)  a  young  woman,  in  what  appeared  a  soiled  or 
somewhat  worn  bridal  dress,  walk  or  glide  slowly  past  the  window  from  east  to 
west.  She  was  about  at  the  centre  of  the  window  when  I  observed  her,  and  out¬ 
side  the  window.  No  person  could  have  actually  been  in  the  position  where 
she  appeared,  as  the  window  in  question  is  about  30  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  nearest  buildings  to  the  window  referred  to  are  the  Infantry  Barracks 
opposite,  about  300  yards  distant. '  Behind  where  I  sat  is  a  conservatory,  which 
was  examined  by  me,  as  well  as  the  front  window,  immediately  after  the  occur¬ 
rence.  There  was  no  person  in  the  conservatory.  [It  was  unused  in  the 
winter.]  The  nearest  buildings  to  it  are  the  officers’  stables,  over  which  are 
the  staff-sergeants’  quarters,  about  50  yards  distant,’ 

The  occurrence  made  little  if  any  impression  upon  me,  though  it  impressed 
others  who  were  in  the  room.  All  present  had  been  drinking  very  little  wine ; 
and  the  dinner  had  been  very  quiet. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  occurrence  may  have  taken  place  about  15th  October  or  about  15th 
March.  ,  Cecil  Norton. 


enough,  this  man  was  at  the  time,  unknown  to  his  friends,  actually  dying,  or 
within  a  day  or  two  of  death,  in.  the  same  building.  But  Mr.  Atkinson  recalls 
nothing  about  the  photograph;  and  the  coincidence  is  not  one  to  which  we  can 
attach  weight. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  account  in  Phantasms  we  obtained  from 
two  of  the  officers  who  were  present  at  the  time  their  recollections  of  the 
incident.  The  letters  relating  to  this  were  printed  in  the  Journal  S.P.R., 
voi.  viii,  p,  76,  from  which  I  proceed  to  quote.  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  in 
answer  to  a  written  request  for  his  recollection  of  the  alleged  apparition  in 
the  5th  Lancers’  mess-room  at  Aldershot,  writes  : — 

Hillside,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  March  loth,  1897. 

I  well  remember  the  incident  you  refer  to,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  tell  you 
the  circumstances  as  I  recollect  the*. 
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I  must  tell  you  that  none  of  us  had  imbibed  more  than  a  glass  or  two  of 
claret,  and  it  was  a  most  exq@|&pna)]y  quiet  evening  at  mess. 

I  think  E.  d^d  not  long  aft#.  .  .  .  Montmorency  Beaumont. 

This  letter  having  been  shown  to  Captain  Norton,  he  wrote  that 
Lieutenant  Beaumont  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr.  E,  wa^brbsent 
on  the  occasion.  He  also  sent  us  a  sketch  (reproduced  in  the  Journal)  of 
the  position  of  the  officers,  which  agrees  with  his  own  earlier  account,  but 
not  with  the  present  recollections  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy,  however,  is  of  comparatively  slight  importance. 

The  second  officer  whose  testimony  has  been  obtained,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams,  writes : — 

Rockfields,  Hereford,  March  %th,  1897. 

I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  very  little  information  pn  the  subject;  it  is  so 
many  years  since  the  affair  took  place  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  all' about  it. 
All  that  I  remember  is  that  one  night  when  we  were  a  very  small  party  at  mess, 
sometime  during  the  dinner,  I  think  just  before  beginning  dessert,  I  noticed 
Dr.  Atkinson  looking  in  rather  a  peculiar  way  at  the  window  at  the  top  of  the 
room',  and  I  think  my  brother-in-law  [Captain  Norton]  said  to  him  or  he  said 
to  Captain  Norton,  “  Did  you  see  it  ?  ”  There  was  some  little  joking  about  it  at 
the  time,  and  on  asking  my  brother-in-law  after,  dinner  what  he  really  had  seen, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  lady  in  a  white  dress  and  dark  hair  cross  the 
window  on  the  outside.  Hugh  P.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  Ijie  widow  of  Surgeon-Major,  Atkinson,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  asking  if  her  late  husband  had  ever  spoken  to  her  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  apparition  at  the  mess-table  of  the  5th  Lancers  at  Aldershot, 

Erchfont  Manor,  Devizes,  March  nth  [1897], 

It  is  quite  true  that  my  husband  saw  tl(g  appearance  at  Aldershot  in  1877  ; 
he  often  told  me  about  it.  They  were  in  the  North  Cavalry  Barracks  [Captain 
Norton  states  that  there  were  no  North  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Aldershot,  but 
that  it  was  in  the  West  Cavalry  Barracks]  at  Aldershot,  and  were  at  mess  in 
the  mess-room,  which  is  on  the  first  floor,  a  great  distance  from  the  ground. 
There  is  no  balcony  outside  or  even  a  ledge  (I  believe).  My  husband  and 
Captain  Norton  were  the  only  two  sitting  facing  the  window,  when  .they  saw 
the  figure  of  a  woman  go  slowly  by.  They  were  much  astonished  and  told  the 
others,  and  there  was  much  excitement  about  it.  Shortly  after  the  veterinary 
surgeon  died,  and  on  going  through  his  papers  either  my  husband  or  Captain 
Norton  found  the  photograph  of  the  woman  they  had  seen  from  the  mess-room 
window.  I  think  they  both  recognised  it.  It  was  not  known  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon  was  married.  The  appearance  was  never  in  any  way  explained. 

M.  A.  Atkinson. 

A  tablet  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Aldershot,  gives  the  date  of  death  of 
Mr.  E.,  veterinary  surgeon,  5th  Lancers,  as  January  3rd,  1876.  This 
shows  that  the  date  when  the  apparition  was  seen  was  probably  about 
Christmas  time,  1875,  as  both  Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  Mrs.  Atkinson 
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confirm  Captain'  Norton’s  impression  that  tie  incident  occurred  shortly 
before  Mr.  E.  died.  W 

718  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.  Till  writer  of  the 

following  account  is  Colonel - ,  a  well-known  Irish  gentleman,  but 

we  mil  not  allowed  to .  publish  his  name.  He  writes  from  Arthur’s  on 
MarclAst,  1885 


Some  sixteen  years  since  Mrs.  - said  to  me,  “  We  have  some  people  staying 

here  all  next  week.  Do  you  know  any  person  I  could  get  to  sing  with  the 
girls?”  I  suggested  that  my  gunmaker,  Mr.  X,,  had  a  daughter  with  a  fine 

voice,  who  was  training  as  a  public  singer,  and  that  if  she,  Mrs. - ,  liked  I 

would  write  to  X.  and  ask  if  he  would  allow  her  to  come  down  and  spend  a 
week  with  us.  On  my  wife’s  .approval  I  wrote,  and  Miss  X.  came  down  for  a 

week,  and  then  left.  As  far  as  I  know,  Mrs. - never  saw  her  again.  Shortly 

after  I  called  on  X.,  thanked  him  for  allowing  his  daughter  to  come  to  us,  and 
said  we  were  all  much  pleased  with  her.  X.  replied :  “  I  fear  you  have  spoilt 
her,  for  she  says  she  never  passed  so  Happy  a  week  in  her  life.”  Miss  X.  did 
not  come  out  as  a  singer,  but  shortly  after  married  Mr.  Z.,  and  none  of  us  ever 

Six  or  seven  years  passed  away,  and  Mrs. - ,  who  had  been  long  ill,  was 

dying,  in  fact  she  did  die  the  following  day.  I  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed  talking  over  some  business  matters  that  she  was  anxious  to  arrange,  being 
perfectly  composed  and  in  thorough  possession  of  her  senses  ;  in  fact  she  was 
right,  and  my  solicitor,  who  advised  that  the  step  she  wanted  to  be  taken  was 
not  necessary,  was  wrong.  She  changed  the  subject,  and  said,  “  Do  you  hear 
those  voices  singing?  ”  I  replied  that  I  did  not;  and  she  said,  “  I  have  heard 
them  several  times  to-day,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  the  angels  welcoming  me  to 
Heaven ;  but,”  she  added,  “  it  is  strange,  there  is  one  voice  amongst  them  I  am' 
sure  1  know,  and  cannot  remember  whose  voice  it  is.”  Suddenly  she  stopped  . 
and  said,  pointing  straight  over  my  head,  “Why,  there  she  is  in  the  corner  of 
the  room;  it  is  Julia  X.;  she  is  coming  on;  she  is  leaning  over  yon;  she  has 
her  hands  up ;  she  is  praying ;  do  Idtok ;  she  is  going.”  I  turned  but  could  see 

nothing.  Mrs. - -  then  said,  “  She  is  gone.”  All  these  things  I  imagined  to 

be  the  phantasies  of  a  dying  person. 

Two  days  afterwards,  taking  up  the  Times  newspaper,  I  saw  recorded  the 
death  of  Julia  Z.,  wife  of  Mr.  Z.  I  was  so  astounded  that  in  a  day  or  so  after 

the  funeral  1  went  up  to - and  asked  Mr.  X.  if  Mrs.  Z.,  his  daughter,  was 

dead.  He  said,  “Yes,  poor  thing,  she  died  of  puerperal  fever.  On  the  day  she 
died  she  began  singing  in  the  morning,  and  sang  and  sang  until  she  died."  ,  .* 

Last  year  I  saw  mentioned  that  some  person  or  persons  were  collecting 
remarkable  ghost  stories,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Z.  telling  him  shortly  what  I  . 
have  now  written  at  length.  Mr.  Z.’s  answer  was  that  I  had  described  .  .  .' 
accurately  the  scene  of  his  wife’s  death.  .... 


,  Colonel 


Mrs.  Z.  died  on  February  2nd  at  six  or  thereabout  in  the  morning,  1874. 

Mrs. - died,  February  13th,  1874,  at  about  four  in  the  evening.  I  saw 

notice  of  Mrs.  Z.’s  death  on  February  14th.  Mrs. - never  was  subject  to 

hallucinations  of  any  sort. 
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We  received  later  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Webley,  called  above 
“Mr.  Z.":— 

ig)  S4  Wenman  Street,  Birmingham,  May  18 th,  1885. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  the  information  asked 
for.  My  wife  died  on  2nd  February  1884  [1874],  about  5.30  A.M.  •  The  last 
hours  of  her  life  were  spent  in  singing.  I  may  say  notes  came  from  Jiet within 
ten  minutes  of  her  decease;  and  beautiful  as  her  voice  was,  it  never  appeared 
so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  this.  Henry  Webley. 

718  B.  In  the  next  case  (quoted  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  288)  a  dying  mother  had  an  apparently  telepathic  vision  of  an  absent 
son  who  happened  to  be  dying  at  the  same  time.  The  account  comes 
from  Colonel  C.  F.  Hicks. 


46  Valplaisant,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  December  zyd,  1889. 
Agreeably  to  my  promise  I  now  give  you  a  statement  of  my  late  wife’s 


side,  let  him  in.”  Flo  answered  and  said,  “  Oh  no,  mamma ;  there  is  no  one 
— look,”  and  she  opened  the  door  wider.  We  then  talked  to  her  gently  for 
some  little  time.  After  a  pause  she  said,  “  Poor  Eddie  (my  second  son  who 
had  gone  out  to  Australia)  ;  oh,  he  is  looking  very  ill. — he  has  had  a  fall— broken 
his  leg — poor  Eddie.”  When  we  all  assured  her  such  was  not  the  case — that 
the  last  news  we  had  heard  from  him  was  that  he  was  quite  well — she  became 
more  pacified,  although  restless  and  doubtful,  as  she  continued  to  say  now  and 
then,  “Poor  Eddie  !”  She  died  at  about  twenty  minutes  to  2  a.m.,  early  on 
the  4th  October.  We  little  thought  that  her  words  would  be  verified,  with  the 
exception  of  the  broken  leg. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
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glad  to  inform  you  that  his  sufferings  were  short,  and  that  the  great  God  was 
pleased  to  take  him  away  quickly.  He  spoke  very  affectionately  of  hi's  mother, 
and  what  he  would  do  if  he  could  only  get  back  to  Jersey,  for  'lte  was  heartsick 

I  give  you  another  extract  from  his  employer,  a  Mr.  Durack,  a  gentleman 
who  dealt  largely  in  horses,  and  had  a  great,  number  of  horse  stations  in 
Australia:— 

“  When  I  left  your  son  at  Wyndham  on  27th  September  last,  1887,  he  was 
to  start  back  to  the  station,  as  he  had  a  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle  to  ride.” 

In  conclusion,  I  have  now  given  you  as  succinctly  as  I  can  the  death  of  the 
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Colonel  Hicks  also  sent  us  the  letter  from  Mr.  Williams  giving  an 
account  of  his  son’s  death.  The  exact  time  is,  as  Colonel  Hicks  says,  n<5t 
stated,  but  th#  letter  is  dated  October  jth,  1887,  and  states  that  Mr.  E. 
Hicks  started  on  his  journey  on  October  3rd.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
death  took  place  on  the  same  day. 

For  some  other  cases  of  this  type  see  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  459, 
footnote. 

719  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  214.  The  account  is 
written  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Smith. 


Amble,  Northumberland,  January  17 th,  1891. 

In  June  1879,  I  was  a  teacher  in  Macclesfield.  A  friend,  Mrs. - ,  was 

near  her  confinement.  She  told  me  she  was  afraid  she  would  die.  I  went  into 
the  county  of  Durham  for  a  holiday.  While  there  I  was  roused  from  sleep  by 

Mrs. - as  I  supposed.  She  was  shaking  me,  and  saying,  “  I  have  passed 

away,  but  the  baby  will  live.”  Then  the  figure  left  the  room  by*the  door.  I 
got  out  of  bed  and  went  to  my  sister  and  related  the  incident.  We  agreed  to 
make  a  note  of  it.  Next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Macclesfield 
saying  that  Mrs. - was  dead  but  the  baby  was' alive. 

[I  was]  in  the  best  of  health  and  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

No  other  persons  were  present. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  the  mistress  of  the  Infants’  School  at  Amble,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  this  is  the  only  experience  of  the  kind  she  has  ever  had,  and 
that  to  the  best  of  her  recollection  the  apparition  was  seen  about  an  hoitr 
or  two  after  the  death. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  note  made  at  the  time  nor  the  letter 
announcing  the  death  has  been  preserved,  but  we  have  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  of  corroboration  from  Mrs.  Smith’s  sister 

203  Elswick  Street,  Leichhardt,  Sydney,  Australia, 
November  2nd,  1891. 

I  distinctly  remember  my  sister  coming  into  my  room  and  waking  me  up  to 
tell  me  of  her  dream,  which  was  as  follows : — • 

That  she  had  dreamt  that  a  lady  friend  of  hers  some  miles  away  had 
appeared  to  her  and  said  she  was  dead ;  but  that  her  baby  would  live.  The 
dream  had  evidently  impressed  my  sister  very  much,  as  she  seemed  quite 
agitated,  and  we  said  we  would  note  it  down,  and  to  our  utter  astonishment 
the  next  morning  my  sister  received  a  letter  to  say  that  her  friend  had  passed 
away  that  same  night.  Annie  Brown. 

It  will  be  obseiyed  that  Mrs.  Smith’s  experience  is  here  referred  to  as 
a  dream.  That  this  is  not  her  own  view  of  it  <#ppears  from  the  following 
account  given  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  of  an  interview  which  they 
had  with  her  on  September  16th,  1891.  The  account  was  written  within 
two  hours  of  their  seeing  Mrs.  Smith,  from  notes  made  at  the  time. 

The  figure  appeared  twice  on  the  same  night.  The  first  time  was  in  the 
breaking  dawn  of  a  June  morning,  before  there  was  any  sun.  It  woke  her,  and 


719  B.  The  following ,  case,  taken  from  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
vol.  i.  p.  449,  was  received  through  the  Rev.  J.  Barmby,  of  Pittington 
Vicarage,  Durham,  who  obtained  it  from  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Librarian 
and  Hebrew  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Durham,  in  October  1872. 
The  events  related  had  occurred  about  four  years  earlier.  I  omit  Mr. 
Barmby's  account  (given  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living)  which  is  practically  a 
repetition  of  Mr.  Clarke’s,  given  below. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  of  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham,  writes  : — . 


I  know  nothing  about  the  case  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Barmby  beyond  what 
I  gave  him  in  writing.  Mr.  Clarke,  a  tradesman  in  Hull,  told  me  of  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Palliser,  and  got  her  to  come  to  his  office,  in  Queen  Street,  Hull,  for 
me  to  take  down  from  her  own  lips  the  notes  I  gave  to  Mr.  Barmby.  I  took 
great  pains  to  get  the  whole  of  the  story  correctly.  J.  T.  Fowler. 


Mr.  Clarke  writes 


Winterton  Hall,  Doncaster,  January  20 th,  1883. 
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He  threw  up  his  hands  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.”  I  asked  bow  she  knew. 
She  said,  “  I  saw  him  going  on  board  his  ship,  and  the  plank  that  be  walked 
upon  slipped  on  one  side,  and  he  fell  overboard  between  the  quay  and  the  ship 
and  was  drowned.  My  own  mother,  who  had  been  dead  many  years,  came  to 
the  foot  of  my  bed  and  said,  ‘  Poor  Mat’s  gone ;  he’s  drowned.’  ”  I  then  said. 


that  Mrs.  Palliser  did  not  read  back  the  details  of  the  plank  and  the  quay  into 
her  vision  after  the  arrival  of  the  news,  and'  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  right  in  his 
recollection  of  having  heard  these  details  from  the  first.  But  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  vision  was  described  as  a  very  impressive  one  before  the 
arrival  of  the  news;  and  Mr.  Clarke’s  interest  in  the  matter  may  fairly  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  made  him  careful  in  his  scrutiny  of  the  dates.] 


719  C.  The  following  case  of  an  apparition  coinciding  with  a  death, 
but  representing  a  near  relative  of  the  dying  person,  instead  of  the  dying 
person  herself,  is  taken  from  the  “Report  on  the  Census  of  Halluci¬ 
nations,”  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  261.  There  were  four  cases  of 
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this  type  in  the  Census,  of  which  one  had  already  been  published  in 
.  Phantasms  of  the  Ziving ,  vol.  i.  p.  35  7  (N  o.  1 24  ) ,  and  two  others  are  given 
in  the  “Report.”  I  quote  the  preliminary  comments  of  the  writers  of  the 
“  Report  ”  on  these  cases. 

“Such  cases  need  present  no  difficulty  on  the  telepathic  theory. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  rather  said  that  the  absence  of  any  cases  of  the  kind 
would  render  the  theory  improbable.  They  raise  the  question,  however, 
who  the  ‘agent’ — the  person,  that  is,  from  whom  the  telepathic ' com¬ 
munication  comes — is,  in  hallucinations  coinciding  with  a  death.  Usually 
it  seems  natural  to  assume  that  it  is  the  dying  person,  and  in  some  cases — 
as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  XII. — this  view  is  supported  by  evidence 
that  the  dying  person’s  thoughts  were  specially  directed  to  the  percipient. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  apparition  represents  a  particular  person 
does  not  prove  that  that  person  was  the  agent.  It  is  possible  for  an  agent 
to  transfer  to  a  percipient  an  image  of  some  third  person,  and  it  is  possible 
for  a  percipient  to  embody  an  impression  telepathically  received  in  a  form 
suggested  by  his  own  mind  and  not  by  the  agent’s.  As  an  instance 
where  it  seems  improbable  that  the  person  whose  figure  was  seen  was  the 
agent,  see  Mrs.  Me  Alpine’s  vision -of  her  baby  nephew  at  the  time  of  its 
death  (printed  at  p.  281).  It  seems  more  likely  in  this  case  that  the 
agent  was  some  one  with  the  child,  than  the  child  itself,  aged  six  months. 
In  one  of  the  death  coincidences  quoted  in  Chapter  XII.  (No.  579.24, 
p.  233),  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  agent  was  the  sister 
who  telegraphed  the  news  rather  than  the  decedent;  because  (1)  the 
hallucination  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  the  despatch  of  the  telegram, 
while  it  occurred  some  hours  after  the  death,  and  (2)  it  foretold  the  arrival 
of  the  telegram.  These  cases,  of  course,  differ  from  those  we  are  about  to 
quote,  in  that  the  apparition  is  of  the  dying  person,  but  they  should  be 
kept  in  view  in  interpreting  them.” 

[In  the  first  case,  omitted  here,  the  apparition  represented  a  man  who 
was  at  the  time  at  the  deathbed  of  his  mother.] 

“  In  the  next  case  the  fact  that  the  person  whose  figure  was  seen  can 
hardly  by  any  ,  normal  means  have  known  of  his  mother’s  death  at  the 
time  of  the  hallucination  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  was  the 
agent,  without  a  telepathic  hypothesis  so  complicated  as  to  be  extremely 
improbable.” 

The  account  came  from  Miss  C.  L.  Hawkins-Dempster,  having  been 
written  in  1890. 

24  Postman  Square,  W. 

I  ran  downstairs  and  entered  the  drawing-room  at  7.30  p.m.,  believing  I  had 
kept  my  two  sisters  waiting  for  dinner.  They  had  gone  to  dinner,  the  room 
was  empty.  Behind  a  long  sofa  I  saw  Mr.  H.  standing.  He  moved  three  steps 
nearer.  I  heard  nothing.  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  or  surprised,  only  felt  concern 
as  [to]  what  he  wanted,  as  he  was  in  South  America.  I  learnt  next  morning 
that  at  that  moment  his  mother  was  breathing  her  last.  I  went  and  arranged 
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her  for  burial,  my  picture  still  hanging  above  the  bed,  between  the  portraits  of 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  often  from  [Mr.  H.J  and  was  not  at  that 
moment  anxious  about  Mrs.  H.’s  health,  though  she  was  aged. 

I  had  had  twenty-five  days  before  the  grief  of  losing  an  only  brother.  No 
[other  persons  were  present  at  the  time].  C.  L.  H.  Dempster. 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  we  learnt  from  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster 
that  the  above  incident  occurred  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1876-77;  the  room 
was  lighted  by  “  one  bright  lamp  and  a  fire,”  and  the  figure  did  not  seem 
to  go  away,  she  merely  “ceased  to  see  it.”  She  used  to  see  Mrs.  H. 
often,  and  was  in  no  anxiety  as  to  her  health  at  the  time.  Mrs.  H.  was 
very  old,  but  not  definitely  ill.  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  corrected  her 
first  statement  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  coincidence  by  informing  us  that 
Mrs.  H.  died  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  apparition 

Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  mentioned  what  she  had  seen  to  her  sister, 
who  thus  corroborates 

July  15  th,  1892. 

I  heard  of  my  sister  Miss  C.  L.  Hawkins-Dempster’s  vision  of  Mr.  H.  in  the 
drawing-room  at  7.30  p.m.  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1876-77,  immediately  after  it 
happened,  and  before  hearing  that  Mrs.  H.  died  the  same  day,  the  news  of 
which  reached  us  later  that  evening.  H.  H.  Dempster. 

We  have  verified  the  date  of  death  at  Somerset  House. 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  Misses  Hawkins-Dempster  on  July  16th, 
1892,  and  wrote  the  following  account  of  it  the  next  day 

Miss  C.  Hawkins-Dempster’s  veridical  experience  is  well  remembered  by 
both  sisters.  The  decedent  was  a  very  old  lady,  who  was  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  them,  and  had  special  reasons  for  thinking  of  Miss  C.  Hawkins- 
Dempster  in  connection  with  the  son  whose  figure  appeared.  He  was  at  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  almost  certainly  had  not  heard  of  his  mother’s 
death  at  the  time. 

The  figure  was  absolutely  life-like.  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  noticed  the 
slight  cast  of  the  eye  and  the  delicate  hands.  The  figure  rested  one  hand  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  and  held  the  other  out.  Miss  Hawkins-Dempster  called 
out,  “What  can  I  do  for  you?”  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  impossibility 
that  it  could  be  the  real  man.  Then  she  simply  ceased  to  see  the  figure. 

She  was  in  good  health  at  the  time,  and  her  thoughts  were  occupied  with 
business  matters. 

“  Here  ”  (say  the  writers  of  the  “  Report  ”)  “  the  apparition  followed  the 
death  by  some  hours,  so  that,  if  Mrs.  H.  was  the  agent,  the  telepathic  im¬ 
pression  must  either  have  remained  latent  for  some  time,  or  have  been 
produced  by  the  agent  after  death.” 

722  A.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  vii.  p.  188.  The  following 
case  was  sent  to  us  from  Brazil  by  Professor  A.  Alexander,  the  witnesses 
being  persons  well  known  to  him.  He  informs  us  that  the  incident  is 
“of  a  type  rather  frequent  among  Brazilian  Catholics,”  and  the  votive 
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candle  seems  indeed  a  natural  thing  to  dream  of  under  the  circumstances 
described,  but  the  exact  place  where  the  candle  was  to  be  found  and 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  already  partly  burnt  were  not  likely'  to  be 
guessed.  The  account  of  the  dreamer,  Donna  Nery,  is  as  follows: — 
Barb/Scena,  March  zbth,  1895.  • 
In  January  1S94,  the  decease  occurred  of  Fdli'citd  G.,  a  young  Belgian  lady, 
who  was  married  to  a  nephew  of  mine.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  latter 
came  to  our  house  at  Barbacena,  bringing  with  him  much  luggage  belong¬ 
ing,  to  the  deceased,  and  he  stayed  here  with  his  children  for  some  days'. 

Some  two  months  afterwards — I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
date— I  went  to  a  soiree  and  returned  home, about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
having  passed  some  pleasant  hours  in  which  all  thoughts  of  sadness  were  tem¬ 
porarily  swept  from  my  memory.  On  that  very  night,  however,  I  had  a  vivid 
dream  of  Fdlicitd.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  entered  the  room  where  I  really 
lay  asleep,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  bedside,  asked  me,  as  a,  favour,  to  look 
into  an  old  tin  box  under  the  staircase  for  a  certain  wax  candle,  which  had 
been  already  lighted,  and  which  she  had  promised  to  Our  Lady.  On  my 
consenting  to  do  so,  she  took  leave  of  me,  saying,  “  Atd  0  outro  mundo  (Till 
the  other  world).”1  I  awoke  from  the  dream  much  impressed.  It  was  still 
dark,  but  I  could  no  longer  sleep. 

,  On  that  day,  the  others  having  gone  out,  I  called  a  servant  and  ordered  her 
to  search  in  the  tin  box,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  placed  under  the  staircase, 
and  which  had  belonged  to  F eli cit<5.  No  one  had  opened  the  box  before.  It 
was  full  of  old  clothes  and  cuttings,  among  which  it  was  by  no  means  probable 
that  we  should  find  a  wax  candle.  The  servant  turned  over  these  clothes  at 
first  without  result,  and  I  was  already  beginning  to  think  that  my  dream  was  of 
no  importance,  when,  on  straightening  out  the  clothes  so  that  the  box  might  be 
closed,  I  saw  the  end  of  a  candle,  which  I  at  once  ordered  her  to  take  out.  It 
was  of  wax — of  the  kind  used  for  promises  [to  saints] — and,  what  was  a  still 
■more  singular  coincidence,  it  had  already  been  lighted. 

We  delivered  the  candle  to  Monsenhor  Josg  Augusto,  of  Barbacena,  in 
performance  of  my  niece’s  pious  vow  thus  curiously  revealed  in  a  dream.  ' 

■  (Signed)  Guilhermina  Neky. 

Ipenhor  Nery  writes: — 

Barbacena,  March  z6lh,  1895.  ’ 
I  recollect  that,  on  the  occasion,  my  wife  told  me  of  the  dream,  much 
impressed  by  it.  It  is  exactly  what  is  written. 

(Signed)  Domingos  Nery. 


Professor  Alexander  adds  : — 
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722  B.  Dr.  Binns,  an  author  of  some  scientific  repute  in  his  day,  gives 
the  following  narrative  in  his  Anatomy  of  Sleep,  p.  462,  adding  that 
“  perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  authenticated  case  on  record."  It  consists 
of  a  letter  written,  October  21st,  1842,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  M'Kay,  a 
Catholic  priest,  to  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Ear!  of  Shrewsbury 
sent  on  the  letter  to  Dr.  Binns.  It  is  quoted  by  Dale  Owen  ( Footfalls , 
p.  294).  I  abbreviate  it  here: — 

In  July,  1838,  I  left  Edinburgh  to  take  charge  of  the  Perthshire  missions. 
On  my  arrival  in  Perth  I  was  called  upon  by  a  Presbyterian  woman,  Anne 
Simpson,  who  for  more  than  a  week  had  been  in  the  utmost  anxiety  to  see  a 
priest.  [This  woman  stated  that  a  woman  lately  dead  (date  not  given)  named 
Maloy,  slightly  known  to  Anne  Simpson,  had  “  appeared  to  her  during  the 
night  for  several  nights  ”  urging  her  to  go  to  the  priest,  who  would  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  three  and  tenpence,  which  the  deceased  owed  to  a  person  not 
specified.] 

I  made  inquiry,  and  found  that  a  woman  of  that  name  had  died,  who  had 
acted  as  washerwoman  and  followed  the  regiment.  Following  up  the  inquiry  I 
found  a  grocer  with  whom  she  had  dealt,  and  on  asking  him  if  a  female  named 
Maloy  owed  him  anything,  he  turned  up  his  books,  and  told  me  she  did  owe 
him  three  and  tenpence.  I  paid  the  sum.  Subsequently  the  Presbyterian 
woman  came  to  me,  saying  that,  she  was  no  more  troubled. 

725  A.  From  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  i.  p.  556.  The  account 
was  received  in  1882,  from  Captain  G.  F.  Russell  Colt,  of  Gartsherrie, 
Coatbridge,  N.B. 


I  was  at  home  for  my  holidays,  and  residing  with  my  father  and  mother, 
not  here,  but  at  another  old  family  place  in.  Mid-Lothian,  built  by  an  ancestor 
in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  time,  called  Inveresk  House.  My  bedroom  was  a 
curious  old  room,  long  and  narrow,  with  a  window  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
a  door  at  the  other.  My  bed  was  on  the  right  of  the  window,  .looking  towards 
the  door.  I  had  a  very  dear  brother  (my  eldest  brother),  Oliver,  lieutenant  in 
the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers.  He  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  at  that 
time  been  some  months  before  Sebastopol.  I  corresponded  frequently  with 
him;  and  once  when  he  wrote  in  low  spirits,  not  being  well,  I  said  in  answer 
that  he  was  to  cheer  up,  but  that  if  anything  did  happen  to  him,  he  must  let  me 
know  by  appearing  to  me  in  my  room,  where  we  had  often  as  boys  together  sat 
at  night  and  indulged  in  a  surreptitious  pipe  and  chat.  This  letter  (I  found 
subsequently)  he  received  as  he  was  starting  to  receive  the  Sacrament  from  a 
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That  night  1  awoke  suddenly,  and  saw  facing  the  window  of  my  room,  by 
my  bedside,-  surrounded  by  a  light  sort  of  phosphorescent  mist,  as  it  were,  my 
brother  kneeling.  I  tried  to  speak  but  could  not.  I  buried  my  head  in  the 
bedclothes,  not  at  ail  afraid  (because  we  had  all  been  brought  up  not  to  believe 
in  ghosts  or  apparitions),  but  simply  to  collect  my  ideas,  because  I  had  not 
been  thinking  or  dreaming  of  him,  and,  indeed,  had  forgotten  all  about  what  I 
had  written  to  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  decided  that  it  must  be  fancy,  and 
the  moonlight  playing  on  a  towel,  or  something  out  of  place.  But  on  looking 
.  ■■■■■■■'  ’  . . ly,  and  sadly  at  me.  I  tried 


727  A.  The  following  case  (quoted  from  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
vol.  ii.  p.  216,  foot-note)  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bellamy,  of 
Publow  Vicarage,  Bristol,  in  February  1886;  but  the  particulars  were  first 
published  in  1878. 

.  When  a  girl  at  school  my  wifd  made  an  agreement  with  a  fellow  pupil,  Miss 
W.,  that  the  one  of  them  who  died  first  should,  if  Divinely  permitted,  appear 
after  her  decease  to  the  survivor.  In  1874  n»y  wife,  who  had  not  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  her  former  school-friend  for  some  years,  casually  heard  of  her 
death.  The  news  reminded  her  of  her  former  agreement,  and  then,  becoming 
nervous,  she  told  me  of  it.  I  knew  of  my  wife’s  compact,  but  I  had  never  seen 
a  photograph  of  her  friend,  or  heard  any  description  of  her.  [Mr.  Bellamy  told 
Gurney,  in  conversation,  that  his  mind  had  not  been  in  the  least  dwelling  on 
the  compact.] 

A  night  or  two  afterwards  as  I  was  sleeping  with  my  wife,  a  fire  brightly 
burning  in  the  room  and  a  candle  alight,  I  suddenly  awoke,  and  saw  a  lady 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  bed  where  my  wife  was  sleeping  soundly.  At  once  I 
sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  gazed  so  intently  that  even  now  J  can  recall  her  form 
and  features.  Had  I  the  pencil  and  the  brush  of  a  Millais,  I  could  transfer  to 
canvas  an  exact  likeness  of  the  ghostly  visitant.  I  remember  that  I  was  much 
struck,  as  I  looked  intently  at  her,  with  the  careful  arrangement  of  her  coiffure, 
every  single  hair  being  most  carefully  brushed  down.  How  long  I  sat  and 
gazed  I  cannot  say,  but  directly  the  apparition  ceased  to  be,  I  got  out  of  bed  to 
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see  if  any  of  my  wife’s  garments  had  by  any  means  optically  deluded  me.  I 
found  nothing  in  the  line  of  vision  but  a  bare  wall.  Hallucination  on  my  part 
I  rejected  as  out  of  the  question,  and  I  doubted  not  that  I  had  really  seen  an 
apparition. ;  Returning  to  bed,  I  lay  till  my  wife  some  hours  after  awoke  and 
then  I  gave  her  aii  account  of  her  friend’s  appearance.  I  described  her  colour, 
form,  &c.,  all  of  which  exactly  tallied  with  my  wife’s  recollection  of  Miss  W. 
Finally  I  asflH,  “  But  was  there  any  special  point  to  strike  one  in  her  appear¬ 
ance  ?  ”  “  Yes,"  my  wife  promptly  replied ;  “  we  girls  used  to  tease  her  at  school 
for  devoting  so  much  time  to  the  arrangement  of  her  hair.”  This  was  the  very 
thing  which  I  have  said  so  much  struck  me.  Such  are  the  simple  facts. 

I  will  only  add  that  till  [874  I  had  never  seen  an  apparition,  and  that  I  have 
not  seen  one  since.  Arthur  Bellamy. 

We  have  also  seen  an  account  written  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  in  May  1879, 
which  entirely  agrees  with  the  above,  except  that  she  “  thinks  it  was  a 
fortnight  after  the  death  ”  that  the  vision  occurred,  and  that  the  light  was 
“  the  dim  light  of  a  night-lamp.”  She  says,  “  The  description  accorded 
in  all  points  with  my  deceased  friend.”  In  conversation,  Mr.  Bellamy 
described  the  form  as  seen  in  a  very  clear  light ;  and  this  may  account 
for  his  idea  that  the  room  itself  was  lighted  by  fire  and  candle. 
Gurney  adds : — 

This  experience,  as  I  have  said,  may  have  been  purely  subjective ;  and 
identification  of  a  person’s  appearance  by  mere  description  is  generally  to  be 
regarded  with  great  doubt.  But  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  and  especially 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bellamy  has  never  had  any  other  hallucination,  two 
alternative  hypotheses  seem-  at  least  worth  suggesting.  (1)  Believers  in 
telepathic  phantasms  may  suspect  Mr.  Bellamy’s  experience  to  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  wife’s  state  of  mind — possibly  even  by  a  dream,  forgotten  on 
waking,  in  which  her  friend  figured.  (2)  Believers  in  the  possibility  of  post¬ 
mortem  communications,  if  they  believe  that  this  was  one  of  them,  might 
further  suppose  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  experience  depended  on  a  psychical  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  in  the  first  instance  on  Mrs.  Bellamy,  though  acting  below  the 
level  of  her  normal  consciousness.  To  me,  I  confess,  this  appears  a  more 
reasonable  supposition  than  that  a  direct  influence  (so  to  speak)  missed  its 
mark,  and  was  exercised  on  Mr.  Bellamy  by  a  stranger  who  cared  nothing 
about  him, 

727  B.  The  following  is  another  case  which  seems  analogous  to  a 
deflected Fulfilment  of  a  compact,  though  we  do  not  know  that  any  compact 
to  appear  had  been  made,  but.  only  that  the  dying  person  had  had  a  strong 
desire  to  see  her  niece  before  she  died.  The  case  is  taken  from  the 
“Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,”  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x. 
p.  263.  The  account,  given  by  Miss  S.  Money,  was  written  in  1890. 

47  Utter  Baker  Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W, 

At  Redhill  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  I  was  taking  charge  of  the  little  daughter  of  a  friend,  during  [my]  friend’s 
absence  for  that  evening,  I  left  the  child  sleeping  in  the  bedroom,  and  went 
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found  reliable.  I  merely  add  this  because  there  are  so  many  people  who 
seem  scarcely  able  to  help  exaggerating-  in  the  direction  of  the  particular 
bias  of  their  minds.” 

Mr.  Podmore  called  on  Miss  Money  on  February  2nd,  r892,  and 
heard  full  particulars  of  the  incident  from  her.  He  further  ascertained 
that  no  coifoboration  is  now  obtainable,  and  that  Miss  Money  has  failed 
to  obtain  permission  to  give  the  name  of  the  lady  who  died.  We  have 
therefore  been  unable  to  verify  the  date  of  the  death. 

728  A.  From  the  “  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,”  Pro¬ 
ceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  383.  '  “In  the  case  we  have  next  to  quote  ” 
(say  the  writers  of  the  “Report”),  “unless  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
chance-coincidence — the  evidence  for  the  agency  of  the  dead  is  certainly 
strong,  because  any  other  explanation  compatible  with  the  veracity  of 
the  narrators  requires  a  very  complicated  and  improbable  hypothesis  as 
regards  the  sub-conscious  action  of  Senhor  Cabral’s  mind.  The  case 
came  into  our  collection  merely  as  a  tactile  hallucination :  but  the  main 
interest  of  it  depends  on  the  coincident  experience  of  Donna  Feliciana 
Fortes.  It  seems,  doubtful  from  the  account  given  whether  she  had  a 
hallucinatory  vision,  or  merely  a  mental  vision,  but  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  this  is  unimportant.” 

From  Senhor  Ulysses  J.  C.  Cabral. 

Rua  Escobar  48,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  12th,  1892. 

[After  relating  his  first  meeting  in  June  18S6,  with  “  Deolinda,”  a  child 
whom  he  had  found  in  great  poverty  and  had  taken  charge  of,  and  her  death 
from  consumption  shortly  afterwards,  Senhor  Cabral  continues  :  — ] 

Some  months  passed,  and  my  family  (which  now  included  my  wife’s  other 
sister,  Amelia)  went  to  stay  at  a  plantation  belonging  to  friends.  I  escorted 
them  thither,  and  returned  to  attend  to  my  obligations  in  the  city.  In  order 
not  to  be  alone,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  my  friend,  Barboza  de  Andrade, 
and  went  to  live  with  him  in  S.  Christovam.  One  month  afterwards,  a  sister 
of  Barboza’s,  who  was  ill,  came  into  his  house.  She  grew  daily  worse,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  had  sunk  so  low  that  we  had  to  sit  up  with  her 
at  night. 

One  night,  when  I  had  taken  my  turn  at  nursing,  I  felt  sleepy,  and  went 
to  lie  down.  Two  sisters,  Donnas  Anna  Ignez  Dias  Fortes  and  Feliciana  Dias 
(now  deceased),  took  my  place.  I  had  made  their  acquaintance  but  a  few 
days  before.  After  stretching  myself  on  the  bed,  I  was  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
unbounded  joy.  I  was  happy,  and  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  cause  of 
my  happiness.  I  had  a  sensation  as  if  some  one  were  holding  my  head  and 
placing  something  round  it. 

Astonished  at  my  experience,  I  called  to  the  ladies  who  were  watching  in 
the  next  room,  and  Donna  Feliciana,  though  from  the  place  where  she  was 
seated  she  could  not  see  me,  answered  me  back,  “  I  see  at  your  bedside  a 
spirit  child  clothed  in  white.  She  places  on  your  head  a  crown  of  roses.  She 
says  her  name  is  Deolinda,  and  she  comes  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  and 
charity  with  which  you  behaved  to  her.”  I  was  amazed  at  such  a  declaration, 
for  that  very  day  was  the  anniversary  of  Deolinda’s  death,  and  neither  I  nor 
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any  other  person  in  the  house  had  recollected  this.1  Besides,  I  had  never 
spoken  on  the  subject. 

The  two  ladies  were  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  As  for  Donna  Anna 
Fortes,  who  is  still  alive,  our  friendship  is  now  of  long  standing,  and  I  render 
her  all  the  homage  which  her  virtue  and  goodness  merit. 

Ulysses  Cabral, 

(- Director  of  the  “  Atkeneu  Brazihiro  ”). 

The  following  corroborative  statements  were  obtained  by  Professor 
Alexander:— 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  16th,  1892. 

The  part  of  the  above  narrative  which  respects  me  is  exact.  I  am  sure  that 
neither  my  sister  nor  I  knew  of  the  story  of  Deolinda  before  she  was  seen  by 
the  side  of  Senhor  Ulysses  Cabral  on  the  night  mentioned. 

Anna  Ignez  Dias  Fortes. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  17th,  1892. 

The  above  narrative  coincides  with  our  recollection  of  what  happened  in 
our  house.2  We  are  certain  that  our  friend,  Senhor  Ulysses  Cabral,  told  us 
the  story  of  Deolinda  only  after  the  latter  had  been  seen  by  Donna  Feliciana 
Fortes.  •  Manuel  Jm.  Barboza  de  Andrade. 

Emilia  Barboza  de  Andrade. 

Professor  Alexander  writes  : — 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  17th,  1892. 

In  reply  to  further  questions,  Senhor  Ulysses  Cabral  said  the  sensation  on 
the  head  was  that  of  a  slight  but  distinct  compression.  He  supposed  at  first 
that  a  towel  had  in  some  way  wound  itself  round  his  head.  He  did  not  speak 
of  this  sensation  to  the  ladies  in  the  next  room.  The  ecstatic  feeling  would 
not  allow  him  to  sleep  when  he  lay  down.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  child’s  death,  about  twelve  o’clock,  that  this  occurred.  Senhor 
Cabral  believed  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  Deolinda  to  the  people  of  the  house, 
and  this  is  confirmed,  if  there  are  no  lapses  of  memory;  by  the  statements  of 
the  other  persons  concerned.  He  thought  that  the  lustre  of  his  deed  of  charity 
would  be  somewhat  tarnished  if  told  even  to  friends.  Though  at  my  request 
he  has  made  the  whole  incident  public,  he  does  so,  I  am  well  assured,  with  the 
intention  of  helping  us  in  a  quest  which  he  holds  to  be  all-important.  Both 
he  and  Donna  Anna  Fortes  affirm  that  they  came  together  in  that  house  for 
the  first  time  on  that  night,  although  they  had  met  once  or  twice  before  at 
Spiritist  sittings.  The  lady  says  they  were  conversing  about  Spiritism  at  the 
time  of  Senhor  Cabral’s  experience, 

Donna  Feliciana  Fortes,  now  dead,  was  a  remarkable  sensitive,  according 
to  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  her  by  surviving  friends. 

The  witnesses  to  the  above  case  are  all  Spiritists ;  but  they  are  people  in 
whose  veracity  I  can  trust  implicitly.  Alfred  Alexander. 

“  If”  (say  the  writers  of  the  “  Report  ”)  “  we  are  to  exclude  Deolinda’s 
agency  here,  we  must  suppose  that  Senhor  Cabral  was  sub-consciously 

1  Note  by  the  collector,  Professor  Alexander  : —  “  According  to  the  other  state- 

2  “  They  were  sleeping  at  the  time,  and  only  heard  of  it  the  next  day. — A.  A.” 


establish  the  agency  of  the  dead.” 

728  B.  From  the  “  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,”  Pro¬ 
ceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  371.  Mrs.  B.  writes  as  follows ■ 


home,  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  but  rushed  out  terrifiet 
she  had  seen  godmamma,  who  was  seated  by  the  fire  in  tn 
Godmamma  had  been  dead  since  1852.  She  had  been  my  n 


their  dinner 
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— almost  foster-mother ;  had  lived  with  her  during  her  married  life,  been  god¬ 
mother  to  her  eldest  girl,  and  when  my  father  died,  had  accepted  the  duty  of 
taking  his  place  as  far  as  possible  in  the  family,  to  shield  her  from  trouble  and 
protect  her — a  duty  which  she  fulfilled  nobly. 

and  saw  the  figure  of  godmamma  just  as  K - had.  Later  in  the  day  the 

same  figure  stood  by,  then  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  mother’s  bed,  and  was  seen 
by  both  my  sisters  and  the  old  servant,  looking  just  as  she  had  when  alive, 
except  that  she  wore  a  grey  dress,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  remember,  she  had 
always  worn  black.  My  mother  saw  her,  for  she  turned  towards  her  and  said, 
“  Mary  ” — her  name. 

We  have  verified  the  date  of  death  through  the  Register  at  Somerset 

Mrs.  B.  has  had  several  other  hallucinatory  experiences,  e.g.,  in  1876, 
in  an  Italian  church,  she  saw  an  apparition  of  a  child,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  her  by  her  little  daughter,  then  aged  three,  but  was  invisible 
to  a  friend  who  accompanied  her.  It  disappeared,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  the  body  of  a  dead  child,  resembling,  the  figure  they  had  seen,  was 
brought  into  the  churchi  The  friend  who  was  with  Mrs.  B.  is  now  dead, 
so  that  no  corroboration  can  be  obtained,  her  daughter  not  being  able  to 
remember  the  incident.  Most  of  Mrs.  B.’s  other  experiences  were,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  purely  subjective. 

Mr.  Podmore,  who  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  on  April  8th,  1893, 

April  10 th,  1893. 

Mrs.  B.  gave  me  a  full  account  of  her  vision  of  her  mother.  She  had 
absolutely  no  cause  for  anxiety,  the  last  news  being  that  her  mother  was  better 
than  she  had  been  for  years.  There  was  a  chronic  ailment,  but  no  reason  to 
anticipate  death  soon.  The  children  were  too  young  to  remember  it,  but 
Mr.  B.  told  me  that  he  came  in  a  few  minutes  later  and  comforted  IBs  wife, 
whilst  she  was  crying  on  the  sofa.  A  written  note  of  the  date  was  taken  and 
compared  with  the  date  given  in  the  letter  afterwards  received,  but  all 
memoranda  and  letters  of  that  time  were  lost.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  are 
satisfied  of  the  coincidence  of  the  vision  with  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

731  A.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  vii.  p.  173.  The  following 
case  was  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Browne,  of  Bidston,  Alleyn  Road,  West  Dul¬ 
wich.  The  first  narrative  is  extracted  from  an  account  privately  printed 
a  few  months  after  the  events  occurred. 

Haylett  House,  Surbiton, _/a/v  1891. 

Newbray  Hall  was  drowned  off  Start  Point,  Devon,  during  the  great  storm 
of  March  9th,  1891,  his  vessel,  the  Marana ,  being  one  of  the  many  which  were 
lost  at  that  spot. 

He  had  had  the  offer  of  two  or  three  vessels,  including  the  Marana ,  and 
came  home  on  the  28th  F ebruary,  to  consider  what  he  should  do,  and  discussed 
the  matter  at  considerable  length  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3rd  March,  with  his 
father  and  Captain  Byng,  an  old  naval  friend.  The  deceased  slept  at  home  on 
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Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  stated,  that  he  would  return  to  dinner  on  the. 
Saturday,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and  on  Monday  morning  his  mother  received  a 
letter  from  him  stating  that  he  had  sailed  the  previous  day  in  the  Mara?ia. 

'  On  Monday  evening  the  storm  took  place,  and  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednes¬ 
day  night  following,  Miss  Annie  Hall,  aged  twenty-seven,  the  sister  of  the 
deceased,  dreamt  that  she  saw  her  brother  on  a  raft  apparently  composed  of 
loose  planks  of  wood,  and  he  appeared  to  be  swimming.  On  the  same  or  sub¬ 
sequent  nights  she  had  other  dreams,  in  which  she  saw  her  brother  lying  in  a 
room,  but  she  was  unable  to  say  whether  alive  or  dead.,  This  all  took  place 
before  any  news  had  been  received  of  the  loss  of  the  Marana,  and  Miss  Hall 
related  her  dreams  immediately  to  Mrs.  Syms,  aged  forty,  who  had  lived  with 
the  family  as  cook  for  about  ten  years.  On  Friday  night  a  telegram  was  re- 
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telegram  to  say  the  Marana  was  wrecked.  On  June  16th  mother  and  I  went 
to  the  house  at  Prawle  where  they  had  taken  his  poor  body.  As  soon  as  I  got 
in  I  went  upstairs  to  the  room,  as  I  knew  it  at  once  from  my  dream,  and 
pointed  out  to  mother  the  spot  where  he  lay.  The  woman  in  the  house  couldn’t 
understand  it,  as  I  had  never  been  there.  My  dream  was  accurate  in  every 
detail,  even  to  the  low  long  windows,  and  the  most  wonderful  thing  was  that  I 
dreamt  the  dream  the  night  he  was  taken  to  the  cottage.  His  body  was  found 
amongst  railway  sleepers  that  looked  just  the  same  as  I  saw  them  in  my  first 
dream,  so  in  every  respect  my  dreams  represented  accurately  the  events  which 
took  place  in  connection  with  my  brother’s  death.  I  had  never  been  to  South 
Devon,  and  never  heard  of  Prawle.  He  was  twenty-five  and  I  twenty-seven 
when  he  died.  We  were  most  devoted.  Annie  Hall. 

The  following  note  was  written  by  the  servant  to  whom  Miss  Hall 
related  her  dreams  at  the  time  : — - 

Blenheim  Lodge,  Surbiton. 

Miss  Hall  told  me  about  her  dreams  when  I  took  her  bedroom  tea  in  before 
she  was  up.  Mary  Syms. 

Mrs.  Hall  writes 

Blenheim  Lodge,  Surbiton,  July  i2tA. 

I  beg  to  say  that  my  daughter,  Annie  Hall,  described  the  room  at  Prawle  to 
me  iefore  we  visited  the  place,  in  fact  so  distinctly  that  on  entering  the  room  I 
was  struck  with  the  resemblance  and  turned  to  my  daughter  for  confirmation. 

E.  O.  Hall. 

Miss  Hall  writes  further : — 


Blenheim  Lodge,  Surbiton,  July  12 th,  1895. 

The  dreAns  were  of  conditions  actually  existing ,  just  as  it  was  happening 
to  my  brother  Newbray,  not  prophetic.  I  have  never  had  any  other  dreams  in 
my  life.  And  I  can  only  conclude  that  I  had  these  because  my  brother  and  I  ' 
were  so  devoted. 

See  also  a  case  given  in  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  239,  where  a 
man  while  boating  sees  in  the  water  a  vision  of  the  soles  of  two  stockinged 
feet,  which  he  recognises  as  those  of  a  friend.  The  friend  is  drowning 
three  miles  off  at  the  time. 

733  A.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  230.  The  following 
account  was  sent  to  Mr.  Podmore,  by  Miss  F.  Atkinson,  of  25  Aldershot 
Road,  Willesden  Lane,  N.W., 'enclosed  in  a  letter  dated  November  5th, 
1893.  Mr.  Podmore  had  received  a  verbal  account  of  the  incident  from 
Miss  Atkinson  on  the  previous  day. 

On  Saturday,  July  1st,  1893, 1  was  in  L - for  the  purpose  of  looking  over 

the  old  churches  with  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying.  Among  others  we 

went  to  St.  M - ’s.  My  friend  had  been  telling  me  of  a  very  dear  old  friend 

of  the  family  who  was  buried  in  that  church,  and  who  had  left  a  sum  of  money 
to  have  a  window  put  in  to  his  memory,  and  had  even  had  the  window  prepared 
for  the  glass  to  be  put  in,  but  that  the  person  who  had  inherited  his  fortune 
neglected  his  wish.  (I  don’t  know  how  many  years  he  had  been  dead.) 


vanished,  I  had  to  give  in.  Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  nobody  could  have 
been  looking  over  the  church  but  ourselves. 

First,  the  church  had  been  empty  when  we  went  in,  and  nobody  could  have 
come  in  without  their  footsteps  being  heard,  and  secondly,  the  part  where  we 
were  standing  ended  in  a  “cul  dc  sac,"  and  the  person  to  get  there  would  have 
been  obliged  to  ask  us  to  move,  as  we  entirely  blocked  up  the  narrow  aisle. 
For  the  few  moments  he  was  visible  I  saw  him  distinctly ;  he  was  short  and 
broad,  and  wore  an  old-fashioned  tie,  and  a  waistcoat  cut  low  and  showing  a 
great  deal  of  shirt-front.  One  hand  was  resting  on  a  pew,  and  One  down  at  his 
side  holding  his  very  tall  hat.  But  the  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  the  sun 
shining  on  his  white  hair,  and  making  it  look  like  silver;  even  now  I  can  see 
him  distinctly  in  my  mind's  eye.  It  certainly  surprised  me  to  see  what  was 
apparently  “  too  solid  flesh  ”  disappear  before  my  very  eyes,  and  when  we  got 
outside  my  friend  told  me  that  his  was  the  figure  which  came  to  different, 
members  of  their  family  so  often,  and,  indeed,  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
leaving  one  house.  One  of  her  sisters  had  been  so  affected  by  it,  that  she  will 
never  sleep  alone,  or  go  upstairs  alone.  When  we  got  home  I  easily  recognised 
the  doctor  by  his  photograph.  F.  Atkinson. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Podmore’s  further  inquiries,  Miss  Atkinson  writes 

25  Aldershot  Road,  Willesden  Lane,  N.W.,  November  <yth,  1S93. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Miss - yet,  but  am  writing  to  answer  your 

questions. 

No.  1.  I  heard  no  noise  whatever,  not  the  slightest  sound.  But  I  had  a 
feeling  that  I  cannot  describe  that  somebody  was  behind  us.  So  I  turned 
round. 

No.  2.  As  far  as  I  can  now  remember  we  hath  turned  at  precisely  the  same 
moment.  My  friend  naturally  recognised  him.  I  did  not  think  anything  of  it, 
until  I  saw  her  face  when  I  turned  back  again  to  look  at  the  window. 

No.  3.  Long  before  w'e  went  into  L - ,  my  friend  told  me  they  had 

been  haunted  to  a  dreadful  extent  at  their  old  house.  But  beyond  saying  that 
it  was  a  man  and  an  old  friend  of  her  mother’s,  [she]  did  not  describe  it,  and  I 
did  not  [pay  any  attention  to  it] — knowing  them  to  be  a  highly  nervous, 
hysterical  family.  We  otherwise  never  talked  about  it,  as  she  can’t  bear  the 

subject.  Afterwards  she  told  me  it  was  Dr. - ,  the  figure  we  saw  in  the 

church,  who  haunted  them. 

No.  4.  The  photograph  was  in  a  frame  and  Mrs. - said ;  “Was  it  any¬ 

thing  like  this?  ”  And  it  was  exactly  like  the  figure.  I  forgot  to  teffyou  that 
afterwards  my  friend  told  me  that  on  going  into  the  church  she  had  felt 
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say  so  to  me,  as  she  knew  I  very  much  wished  to  go  over  it.  She  also  thought 

My  only  other  experience  was  when  I  was  a  baby  of  about  two  or  three, 
when  my  little  brother,  who  died,  came  to  my  mother,  and  then  to  me:  I  don’t 
remember  it,  but  my  mother  says  I  cried  out  that  he  had  come  back  again,  and 
she  herself  had  just  seen  him.  F.  Atkinson. 

Miss  Atkinson  asked  her  friend  to  give  an  account  of  her  share  in  the 
experience,  but  she  declined  to  do  so,  alleging  as  a  reason  her  strong  dis¬ 
like  of  the  whole  subject.  We  have,  therefore,  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
further  evidence  in  the  matter. 

733  B.  The  next  case  is  remarkable  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
percipient’s  experience.  It  is  one  of  those  that  suggest,  as  we  have  said 
(see  703  and  733),  a  kind  of  local  imprint  left  by  past  events,  and 
perceptible  at  times  to  persons  endowed  with  some  special  form  of 
sensitiveness.  I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  418,  the 
account,  given  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Tyre,  rj  7  St.  Andrew’s  Road,  Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 

October  9 th,  1885. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  my  sister  and  I  went  during  our  holidays  to  stay 
with  a  gardener  and  his  wife  in  a  house  which  was  built  far  up,  fully  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  on  the  face  of  a  hill  overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lochs  in  Dumbartonshire,  just  on  the  boundary  of  the  Highlands.  A  charming 
spot  indeed,  although  far  off  the  main  roadway.  We  never  wearied,  and  so 
delighted  were  we  with  the  place  that  my  people  took  a  lease  of  the  house  for 
the  following  three  years.  From  this  point  my  narrative  begins.  Being  con¬ 
nected  in  business  with  the  city,  we  could  not  get  down  to  Glen  M.  all  together, 
so  that  my  two  sisters  and  myself  were  sent  away  early  in  May  to  have  the 
house  put  in  order  and  attend  to  the  garden,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  coming  holidays, 
when  we  would  be  all  down  together.  We  had  lots  of  work  to  do,  and  as  the 
nearest  village  was  five  miles  distant,  and  our  nearest  neighbours,  the  people 
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Mr.  Tyre  adds,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Stewart,  of  Kincaid  House, 
Milton  of  Campsie,  N.B.,  who  procured  this  account  for  us : — 

I  was  at  the  house  last  month ;  there  is  no  one  in  it  just  now ;  the  last 
tenant  has  gone  abroad,  and  the  house  is  somewhat  dilapi&ted,  and  the 
garden  a  ruin.  We  had  a  look  through  the  window  at  the  old  kitchen  and  saw 
our  own  grate  still  remaining. 

Mr.  Stewart  wrote  to  us  on  August  13th,  1885  : — 

I  know  how  valuable  the  actual  names  and  localities  would  be,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  MT.’s  independent  account,  but  I  have  asked  so  repeatedly,  and  been 
told  that  Mrs.  M‘P.  had  great  objections  to  publicity,  in  case  it  would  rake  up 
old  stories  connected  with  the  case,  that  I  do  not  like  to  ask  again. 

735  A.  In  a  case  published  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  90,  Mr. 
Wambey  heard  a  phantasmal  voice  as  though  in  colloquy  with  his  own 
thought.  He  was  planning  a  congratulatory  letter  to  a  friend,  when  the 
words  “What!  write  to  a  dead  man?  write  to  a  dead  man?”  sounded 
clearly  in  his  ears.  The  friend  had  been  dead  for  some  days.  I  add 
here  a  case  where  a  message  seemed  to  be  given  by  the  decedent’s  voice 
in  a  dream.  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  455.) 

Mr.  George  King,  of  12  Sunderland  Terrace,  Westbourne  Park,  W., 

'  November  8 th,  1885. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  an  occurrence  that  took  place  eleven 
years  ago.  I  repeat  the  facts  exactly  as  they  happened,  and  make  no  attempt 
at  comment  or  explanation.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  words  of  prefatory 

My  brother  D.,  a  few  years  my  junior,  was  a  handsome,  powerful  young 
man,  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  was  an  unusually 
vigorous  swimmer.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  school  and  college, 
and  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  On  leaving  the 
-Scottish  University  where  he  had  studied,  he  adopted  telegraphic  engineering 
for  a  profession,  and  as  all  his  tastes  were  in  that  direction  his  progress  was 
rapid.  His  more  especial  department  was  the  construction  and  laying  of  deep- 
sea  cables,  and  when  only  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  to  the  respon¬ 
sible  post  of  superintendent  of  the  scientific  department  in  laying  a  cable  for 
the  Brazilian  Government.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  on  the  stormy 
Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  he  had  to.encounter  many  perils;  and  finally 
the  steamer  Gornos,  on  which  he  was,  was  totally  wrecked,  and  the  cable  was 
lost.  All  lives  were  saved,  though  for  many  hours  the  danger  had  been 
extreme.  My  brother  returned  immediately  by  mail  to  London,  and  throughout 
the  summer  months  of  1874  was  engaged-  in  superintending  the  manufacture 
of  fresh  cable  to  replace  that  which  had  become  lost  in  the  Gornos ,  During 
these  few  months  D.  and  I  had  much  affectionate  intercourse,  and  the  bonds 
between  us  (he  was  my  only  brother)  were  drawn  even  closer  than  before. 

In  November  1874  the  cable  was  finished  and  shipped  on  board  the 
La  Plata,  a  magnificent  steamship,  carrying  with  her  every  appliance  that 
could  be  required  to  render  the  expedition  safe.  By  the  wreck  of  the  Gornos 
much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and  for  six  months  a  huge  sum  of  capital 
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had  been  lying  idle.  Only  a  small  section  of  cable  was  required  to  complete 
the  line,  and  the  contractors,  Siemens  Brothers,  spared  no  expense  to  make 
certain  of  success  on  the  second  attempt.  While,  therefore,  we  might  fear  for 
my  brother  the  unhealthy  climate  of  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  we  had 
no  anxiety  as  regards  the  perils  of  the  sea. . 

1  bid  D.  farewell  on  Wednesday,  November,  and  [evidently  meaning  25th, 
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a  vision  which  was  falsified  by-the  event.  Also  never  before  or  since  have  I 
had  sensations  similar  to  those  that  accompanied  the  vision  of  my  brother. 

George  King. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  wreck  of  the  La  Plata  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  December  3rd,  1874,  and  in  the  same  issue  an  account 
appears  of  a  conversazione  given  the  night  before  at  King’s  College, 
Strand,  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers. 

On  December  10th,  in  the  same  paper,  a  telegram  is  printed  giving  an 
account  of  the  rescue  of  the  boatswain  and  quartermaster  of  the  La  Plata,. 
who  were  found  clinging  to  some  wreckage  by  a  Dutch  cutter.  It  is  stated 
that  the  steamer  foundered  on  November  29th,  and  that  those  two  men 
clung  to  the  wreckage  until  picked  up  at  10  a.m.  on  December  2nd. 

The  La.  Plata  left  Gravesend  for  Rio  Janeiro  on  November  26th, 
1874,  and  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  we  learn  from  the  Marine 
Department,  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  29th.  The  survivors  were  picked 
up  by  the  Gare_^Loch_,  and  transferred  to  the  homeward-bound  ss. 
Anterior,  which  arrived  with  them  and  the  first  news  in  the  Thames  on 
December  2nd. 

736  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  218.  The  following 
account  was  written  out  by  me  on  December  22nd,  1888,  from  notes 
taken  during  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Davies  the  same  day ;  and  was  after¬ 
wards  revised  and  signed  by  Mrs.  Davies. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  was  living  with  my  mother  and  brother  at  Islington. 
Near  us  lived  a  family  whose  name  is  not  important  to  the  narrative.  One  of 


of  sunstroke,  and  the  letter  was  written  by  some  servant  or  companion  to 
inform  her  of  his  death.  The  ticking  no  doubt  made  my  brother  and  myself 
hand  on  the  letter  more  promptly  than  we  might  otherwise  have  done. 

heard  a  strong  push  at  the  street-door  at  the  minute  (for  I  looked  at  my  watch) 
that  my  father  died  at  a  distance  ;  but,  though  I  went  to  the  door  at  once  and 
saw  no  one,  I  cannot,  of  course,  be  sure  that  some  passer-by  might  not  have 
pushed  the  door  and  got  out  of  sight ;  for  the  house  was  in  a  street  with  many 
passers.  I  have  also  heard  ticks  before  a  death  ;  but  these  may  very  likely 
have  been  caused  by  the  death-watch  insect ;  which  certainly  was  not  the  case 
with  the  ticks  which  came  from  the  letter.  The  incident  of  the  letter  made  a 
.  deep  impression  on  me.  (Signed)  Anna  Davies. 

Mr.  Davies,  brother  to  Mrs.  Davies  (who  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
same  name),  gives  his  independent  recollection  as  follows : — 
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struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the  noise  being  heard  whilst  the  letter  was  on  the 
shelf  (and  apparently  proceeding  from  it)  and  discontinuing  on  its  removal. 

I  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date,  or  even  the  year,  as  Mrs.  Walker  and 
her  brother  have  both  been  dead  for  some  years.  L.  A.  Davies. 

736  B.  I  give  next  an  account  of  a  case' briefly  mentioned  by  Gurney 
in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  690,  about  which  we  afterwards 
obtained  further  evidence.  After  mentioning  two  other  cases  in  which 
entries  in  the  diary  of  the  percipient — Mr.  Cameron  Grant — confirmed 
his  recollection  of  strong  impressions  nearly  coincident  with  deaths, 

I  have  studied  in  Mr.  Grant’s  diary  the  full  record  of  a  third  case  which 
was  even  more  remarkable  than  the  first,  as'  it  included  the  peculiarity  that, 
for  some  time  after  his  first  impression,  he  felt  forcibly  impelled  to  draw  the 
figure  of  the  person  who  died.  The  case  was  made  the  more  striking  to  me  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Grant  was  so  certain  that  the  death  (the  time  of  which  he  had 
only  very  vaguely  learnt)  must  have  coincided  in  date  with  his  impression,  that 
he  had  actually  not  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  the  coincidence.  He  left  it  to 
me  to  find  in  the  Times  obituary — as  he  confidently  foretold  that  I  should— that 
the  death  (which  was  quite  unexpected)  occurred,  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
place  where  he  was,  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  entry  in  his  diary, 
relating  his  impression  of  the  previous  night,  was  written.  The  impression  of 
that  night  did  not,  however,  bear  distinct  reference  to, the  particular  person 
who  died,  but  was  a  more  general  sense  of  calamity.  Certain  reasons  which  at 
present  make  it  desirable  not  to  publish  the  details  of  this  case  may  in  time 

Now,  on  a  fuller  inspection  of  Mr.  Grant's  voluminous  journal  (largely 
a  business  record),  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  make,  it  appeared 
that  the  impulse  to  draw  the  dying  man  was  the  most  marked  feature  in 
the  whole  incident,  and  furthermore  that  this  impulse  came  on  some 
months  after  the  death — but  on  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Grant  saw,  in  a  casual  newspaper  received  in  Brazil,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  friend's  demise  in  Scotland.1 

The  possibility  of  a  telepathic  impulse  from  the  surviving  members  of 
the  family  of  course  suggests  itself :  but  Mr.  Grant  was  in  a  wild  up-country 
station  in  Brazil ;  and ,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  one  could  guess  at 
what  date  the  news  would  reach  him.  The  rough  sketch  which  Mr.  Grant 
was  impelled  to  make  contained  two  figures  (of  which  the  second  was  a 
servant)  and  a  window ;  and  it  truly  represented,  as  he  afterwards  learnt, 
the  circumstances  of  the  death. 

The  case  has  been  ,  further  strengthened  by  permission  to  print  the 
passages  from  Mr.  Grant’s  diary,  and  by  interviews  of  my  own  with  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  the  deceased  person,  Lord  Z.  (not  the  true  initial), 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  death. 

1  I  am  not  sure  bow  many  hours  the  impulse  lasted,  Mr.  Grant  having  been  obliged 
to  return  to  Brazil  before  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  passage  in  his  journal. 
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On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  January  28th,  1886,  Mr.  Grant  received 
by  accident  a  Scotch  paper  in  which  Lord  Z.’s  death  was  mentioned,  but 
apparently  without  the  precise  date. 

I. have  received  a  letter  (which  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid)  from  Mr. 
Catlin  corroborating  Mr.  Grant’s  statements  as  to  his  having  shown  him 
drawings  and  spoken  of  the  death  of  a  friend  at  home. 

Lady  t.  and  Miss  Z.  gave  me  in  April  1892  the  following  corrobora-; 


Lord  Z.  died  December  24th,  1S85,  in  a  dressing-room  adjoining  his  own 
larger  room.  The  dressing-room  was  narrow,  with  a  window  at  one  end,  and  a 
small  bed,  then  occupied  by  a  man-servant  who  attended  on  him.  Lord  Z.  had 
entered  this  room  to  speak  to  the  servant,  when  he  fell  forward,  the  servant 
catching  him  in  his  arms,  and  shortly  afterwards  breathed  his  last.  His  death 
was  unexpected,  although  he  had  long  been  ill.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Cameron 
Grant  visited  our  country  seat — where  this  occurred — for  the  first  time  some 
months  after  Lord  Z.’s  death;  and  that  he  said  something  to  me  as  to  his 
having  known  of  it,  or  recognised  the  scene  ;  but  I  cannot  now  remember  the 
details.  (Signed)  [Lady  Z.J 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Cameron  Grant,  before  going  upstairs,  when  he  . 
arrived  on  the  visit  referred  to,  asked  whether  my  father  had  not  fallen  for¬ 
wards  into  the  arms  of  a  man  in  a  long  room  with  a  window  at  one  end  of  it. 

(Signed)  [Miss  Z.J 

This  case  should  be  studied  along  with  Mr.  Cameron  Grant’s  other 
records  of  experiences  ( Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  pp.  688-690). 

It  would  in  a  certain  way  explain  these  intimations  if  we  could  suppose 
that  Lord  Z.  (who  was,  and  who  knew  Mr.  Grant  to  be,  . much  interested 
in  such  phenomena)  first  impressed  Mr.  Grant  at  the  time  of  his  own 
death,  and  then  renewed  the  impression  when  he  knew,  in  some  incon¬ 
ceivable  manner,  that  Mr.  Grant  was  about  to  receive,  quite  casually,  a 
newspaper  announcement  of  the  decease.  On  that  occasion  the  deceased 
person  seems  to  have  been  able .  to  impress  a  picture  of  the  scene  of 
death  on  Mr.  Grant’s  subliminal  mind ;  an  impression  which  worked 
itself  out  in  the  rude  drawings,  as  a  motor  message,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  both  as  a  vision  in  hypnotic  trance,  and  as  a  crystal-vision  in 
the  waking  state.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  a  wide  clairvoyance  on  the  percipient’s  own  part. 

736  C.  From  the  “  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,”  Pro¬ 
ceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  x.  p.  373.  In  the  following  case  the  hallucination 
occurred  shortly  after  the  death, — perhaps  within  twenty-four  hours  of  it, 
— and  the  apparition  indicated  leave-taking.  It  is  an  interesting  example 
(the  only  one  in  the  Census)  of  a  prima  facie  veridical  hallucination 
coinciding  with  the  arrival  of  a  letter  bearing  on  the  subject.  Another' 
remarkable  feature  in  the  case  is  the  persistent  repetition  of  the  percept. 
The  account  was  written  by  Miss  E.  L.  M.  in  1889. 

S,  On  the  morning  of  January  14th,  1876,  I  was  in  the  B.  schoolroom,  a  small 


ing  me  that  she  was  dead,  after  which  I  saw  her  only  atintervals  that  day  and 
part  of  the  next,  when  the  appearances  ceased. 

Miss  M.  had  had  previously  another  veridical  experience,  described  in 
'the  “  Report,”  relating  to  the  death  of  an  aunt. 

Miss  M.’.s  sister  writes: — 

November  gth,  1889. 

I. distinctly  remember  the  circumstances  respecting  my  cousin  Jessie.  All 
one  day  my  sister  was  telling  me  she  saw  her,  and  that  she  knew  she  was 
dead,  and  we  had  a  letter  next  morning  with  the  news,  so  that  we  knew 
before  the  letter  arrived. 

I  have  asked  my  mother  about  it,  and  she  remembers  my  sister  telling  her 
at  the  time. 

739  A.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  vii.  p.  175.  The  following  is 
a  case  which  was  noted  at  the  time,  before  it  was  known  to  be  veridical. 
It  occurred  to  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Elliott,  Rector  of  Worthing,  who  was 
formerly  in  the  navy,  and  who  made  the  entry  in  his  diary  as  quoted 
when  he  was  cruising  in  the  Atlantic  out  of  reach  of  post  or  telegraph. 
The  diary  was  still  in  his  possession  when  we  received  the  account,  in 
August  1895. 

Extract  from  diary  written  out  in  Atlantic,  January  nth,  1847: — 

“  Dreamt  last  night  I  received  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  H.  E.,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  3rd,  in  which  news  of  my  dear  brother’s  death  was  given.  It  greatly 

My  brother  had  been  ill  in  Switzerland,  but  the  last  news  I  received  on 
leaving  England  was  that  he  was  better. 
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739  B.  In  the  next  case,  which  I  quote  from  Proceedings  S.P.R., 
vol.  y.  p.  409,  the  apparition  was  seen  several  weeks  after  the  death. 
The  account  came  from  Mrs.  Clark,  8  South  View,  Forest  Hall,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

A  ,  .  January  6th,  1885. 

■  I  send  you  a  short  account,  describing  what  I  experienced  at  the  time  of  the 
apparition  of  my  friend,  who  was  a  young  gentleman  much  attached  to  myself, 
and  who  would  willingly  (had  I  loved  him  well  enough)  have  made  me  his  wife. 
I  became  engaged  to  be  married,  and  did  not  see  my  friend  (Mr.  Akhurst)  for 
some  months,  until  within  a  week  of  my  marriage  (June  1878),  when  in  the 


I  will  give  you  rest.” 

To  me  the  memory  of  Mr.  Akhurst  will  always  be  as  of  a  dear  brother 
greatly  esteemed  and  deeply  regretted.  Emily  Clark. 

Mrs.  Clark  adds  later 

May  13th,  1885. 

My  husband  will  certify  as  to  my  mentioning  to  him  seeing  the  apparition 
before  I  heard  of  Mr.  Akhurst’s  death,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  where 
it  happened,  nor  the  exact  date  of  the  death,  but  I  remember  when  we  heard 
about  it  my  husband  and  I  traced  it  to  about  the  time  of  my  “  vision.”  .  .  . 

July  2yd,  18S5. 

I  never  experienced  anything  of  the  kind  before.  I  think  Mr.  Akhurst’s 
death  happened  somewhere  in  Yorkshire.  What  makes  me  think  the  time 
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corresponded  with  his  death,  was,  my  asking  how  long  ago  it  was  from  my 
hearing  of  his  death,  and  the  actual  occurrence ;  and  then  knowing  the  time  of 
my  little  girl’s  birth,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  about  the  same  time.  I 
think  this  is  all  the  information  1  can  give  you.  I  shall  ask  my  husband  to 

Mr.  Edward  Clark,  solicitor,  County  Chambers,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
July  24*5,  1885.  ' 

At  the  request  of  my  wife,  Mrs.  Clark,  of  9  South  View,  Forest  Hall,  I  beg 
to  inform  you  of  my  knowledge  of  the  supposed  apparition  of  Mr.  Akhurst. 
Shortly  after  my  wife  had  been  confined  of  my  second  daughter,  about  the  end 
of  September,  1880,  my  wife  one  morning  informed  me  she  had  seen  Akhurst 
about  one  o’clock  that  morning.  I  of  course  told  her  it  was  nonsense,  bat  she 
persisted,  and  said  he  appeared  to  her  with  only  his  trousers  and  a  shirt  on, 
and  the  remark  she  made  was  that  he  was  dressed  just  as  she  had  seen  him 
in  the  Corsican  Brothers  (he  was  an  actor).  She  also  described  her  feelings 
at  the  time.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  it  was  a  dream,  but  she  insisted  that  it 
was  an  apparition. 

As  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  six  months  after,  I  met  a  mutual  friend 
of  Akhurst's  and  my  own,  and  in  conversation  I  inquired  after  Akhurst.  He 
said,  “.Don’t  you  know  he  is  dead ?  ” '  I  said,  “  No,  when  did  he  die  ?  ”  He 
said,  “I  don’t  know  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  about  six  months  ago;”  and 
further  informed  me  that  he  died  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  the  dress 
as  my  wife  described  him,  from  an  overdose  of  chloral.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  see  my  friend  to  find  out  the  place  (Bradford,  I  think),  but  he  is  now  in 
America.  His  name  is  John  Brown,  and  he  is  the  son  of  the  leader-writer  to 
the  Chronicle  here.  If  I  meet  him  again  I  will  try  to  get  accurate  particulars 
and  forward  them  to  you. 

August  21  st,  1SS5. 

.  .  .  My  wife  has,  I  find,  no  reason  to  think  she  has  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
time  when  she  supposed  she  saw  W.  J-  Akhurst,  as  the  date  is  fixed  by  the 
birth  of  thy  second  little  girl,  which  took  place  in  September  1880. 

In  the  Era  Almanac  for  i88r,  the  obituary  for  1880,  p.  93,  gives  the 
entry,  “Akhurst,  Walter  James,  actor,  aged  twenty-four,  July  12th.” 

The  Era  newspaper  of  July  iSth,  1880,  gives  an  account  of  the 
inquest.  Mr.  H.  W.  Akhurst  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  and 
his  deceased  brother  went  to  the*  chemist’s  on  Saturday  (?.<?.  10th),  and 
procured  a  sleeping  draught.  Deceased  complained  of  pains  in  his 
body  and  of  feeling  lonely.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  he  only  got  up  to. 
have  his  bed  made )  Monday  he  died.  W.  H.  Cope,  surgeon,  attributed 
death  to  suffocation  caused  by  heart  disease.  The  verdict  returned  was 
“  Death  from  natural  causes.” 

739  C.  The  next  case,  which  I  quote  from  Phantasms  of  the - 
Living ,  vol;  i.  p.  444,  was  received  towards  the  end  of  1882  from  Mr.  J. 
G.  Keulemans,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in  662  A.  * 

In  December  1880  Mr.  Keulemans  was  living,  he  tells  us,  with  his 
family  in  Paris.  The  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  caused  him  to 
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remove  three  of  his  children;  including  a  favourite  little  boy  of  five,  to 
London,  whence  he  received,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  several 
letters  giving  an  excellent  account  of  their  health. 


On  the  24th  of  January  i88t,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  I  was 


When  the  letter  mentioning  his  illness  came,  my  husband  was  very  much 
dejected,  and  told  me  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  as  he 
knew  the  worst  had  happened.  He  said  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  a 
vision.  -  A.  Keolemans. 

740  A.  The  following  case  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal  S.P.R., 
vol.  iv.  p.  68  (May  1889).  I  give  an  abstract  only  of  it  here.  The 
narrative  comes  from  a  lady  known  to  me.  Miss  W.  begins  by  describing 
the  death  of  her  father  on  November  16th,  1862,  at  about  mid'night,  in 
the  presence  of  his  family.  She  says  : — 

The  fire  (which  faced  the  foot  of  the  bed)  gave  a  steady  and  subdued  light, 
and  there  was  only  one  lighted  candle  in  the  room.  .  [A  few  minutes  after 
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he  died,]  while. we  were  looking  on,  scarcely  realising  what  had  Occurred, 
suddenly  I  and  my  youngest  brother  simultaneously  whispered,  “Look!”  and 
we  both  beheld  distinctly  a  vaporous  luminosity  quivering  in  a  cirde  over  my 
father’s  head.  It  was  as  if  the  breath  itself  had  become  radiant  and  hovered 

after  I  was  lying  awake,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  above  me  a  light,  similar  to  the 
one  just  described,  only  larger  and  brighter.  [It]  did  not  last  more  than  a 
brief  minute,  and  then  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
and  tried  to  discover  some  rational  cause  for  it,  but  could  not.  [Details  are 
given,  showing  that  the  Light  was  almost  certainly  hallucinatory.] 

Miss  W.’s  brother  and  sister  signed  a  corroboratory  note,  stating  that 
they  wel!  remembered  the  mention  of  the  incidents  at  the  time  of  their 

This  impression  has  a  certain  analogy  with  that  of  Dr.  Wiltse  in  713  A. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  an  experience  occurring  under 
such  circumstances,  in  spite  of  its  collective  nature,  has  any  evidential 
force ;  but  though  not  evidential,  it  may  yet  represent  a  reality,  clothed 
in  a  symbolism  which  is  obviously  derived  from  tradition. 

741  A.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  This  is  a  case  of  two  apparently  synchronous 
“visions  of  consolation”  representing  the  same  deceased  person.  The 
percipients  were  the  mother  and  husband  of  a  lady  who  had  been  dead 
five  months.  She  died  in  December,  1879,  and  the  incidents  occurred 
about  the  end  of  April  1880.  Mrs.  Crans,  the  mother,  was  then  residing 
in  New  York,  and  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  C.  A.  Kernochan,  in  Centra)  City, 
Dakota.  Mrs.  Crans  writes  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as  follows : — 


about  1866,  but  X  was  then  very  young,  and  can’t  remember  exactly.  I  will  find 
out  if  it  is  important,  but  my  sisters  have  often  mentioned  it  since. 

Annie  Harris. 

743  A.  From  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  i.  p.  522,  footnote.  The 
account  was  written  down,  a.  few  months  after  the  occurrence,  from  the 
dictation  of  the  percipient— Sister  Bertha,  Superior  of  the  House  of  Mercy 
at  Bovey  Tracy,  Newton  Abbot — who  read  it  through  on  December  29th, 
1885,  pronounced  it  correct,  and  signed  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  loth  of  November,  1 86r  (I  do  not  know  the  exact  hour), 
I  was  up  in  my  bed  watching,  because  there  was  a  person  not  quite  well  in  the 
next  room.  I  heard  a  voice,  which  I  recognised  at  once  as  familiar  to  me,  and 
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In  the  least  frightened,  and  felt  convinced  that  it  was  Lucy’s  [Miss  Lucy  Gambier 
Parry’s]  voice.  I  have  never  doubted  it  from  that  moment.  I  had  not  heard 
of  her  being  worse ;  the  last  account  had  been  good,  and  I  was  expecting  to 
hear  that  she  was  at  Torquay.  .  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  (the  i  ith),  mother 
told  me  that  she  had  died  on  the  morning, of  the  loth,  rather  more  than  twelve . 
hours  before  I  heard  her  voice. 

The  narrator  informs  us  that  she  has  never  in  her  life  experienced  any. 
other  hallucination  of  the  senses.  Mrs.  Gambier  Parry,  of  Highnam  Court, 
Gloucester,  step-mother  and  cousin  of  the  “  Lucy  ”  of  the  narrative, 


Sister  Bertha  (her  name  is  Bertha  Foertsch)  had  been  living  for  many  years 
as  German  governess  to  Lucy  Anna  Gambier  Parry,  and  was  her  dearest  friend. 
She  came  to  us  at  once  on  hearing  of  Lucy’s  death,  and  told  me  of  the  mysterious 
occurrence  of  the  night  before. 

744  A.  From  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  ii.  p.  619.  This  case,  if 
telepathically  originated,  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  appearance  of  a 
phantasm  to  certain  percipients  on  local,  not  personal,  grounds.  The 
account  comes  from  Miss  Edith  Farquharson,  who  writes : — 

June  1885.  , 

In  the  year  1868,  No.  9  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  was  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Farquharson,  formerly  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Jamaica.  On 
the  night  of  Good  Friday  in  that  year,  two  of  his  daughters,  Miss  Edith  Far- 
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motion,  the  figure  disappeared  into  the  darkness.  Except  the  door  which  was 

close  to  the  bed ;  at  right  angles  with  the  door  and  with  the  bead  of  the*5 bed 
was  a  large  hanging  cupboard. 

Both  the  ladies  got  up  instantly.  They  found  the  door  of  their  room  closed 
as  they  had  left  it.  Their  brother’s  room  was  next  to  theirs  ;  they  knocked  at 
his  door  to  rouse  him,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  door 
of  their  own  room  to  see  that  no  one  escaped.  The  whole  party  then  made  a 
thorough  search  in  the  room  and  cupboard,  found  nothing  disturbed,  and  once 
more  retired  to  rest.  .  The  next  morning  the  page-boy  said  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  sleep  ail  night  on  account  of  the  sounds  he  heard  of  some  one 
scratching  at  his  window.  He  declared  that  he  had  shied  all  his  boots  and 
everything  he  could  lay  hold  of  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  came,  but 
without  effect.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  went  to  the  room  where  some 
of  the  women  servants  slept,  begging  to  be  let  in.  They  Had  heard  nothing, 
however,  though  they,  like  himself,  slept  in  the  basement  of  the  house. 

The  whole  family  were  hardly  assembled  on  the  Saturday  morning,  when 
the  son-in-law  of  the  late  owner  of  the  house  arrived,  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Farquliarson.  He  wished  particularly  to  know  exactly  what  day  this  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  family  intended  leaving  the  house  (their  term  would  expire  the 
following  week),  for  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  informing  him  that  his 
sister-in-law  had  died  that  night,  arid  they  were  anxious  to  bring  her  body  there 
immediately  for  burial. 

With  respect  to  this  last  paragraph,  the  narrator’s  father  writes  : — 

The  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  occurrence. 

C.  M.  Farquharson. 

Miss  Farquharson  continues  : — 

The  possible  solution  of  what  we  presume  to  have  been  an  apparition  of 
this  lady  is,  that  the  bedroom  occupied  by  the  Misses  Farquharson  being  the 
one  she  habitually  used,  in  her  dying  moments  she  desired  to  visit  it  once 
more,  or  else  that  there  was  something  in  the  dressing-room  which  she 
particularly  wished  for.  Edith  A.  Farquharson. 

•  The  following  independent  account  is  from  Mrs.  Murray  : — 

Cobo,  Guernsey,  June  2\th,  1885. 

Our  home  was  in  Perthshire;  but  in  the  winter  of  1S68  my  father  took  a 
house  for  four  mouths  in  Drummond  Place,  No.  8  [?  9]  in  Edinburgh,  in  order 
to  give  us  a  change.  The  house  belonged  to  General  Stewart,  who  had  a 
delicate  daughter,  and  he  let  it,  to  take  the  daughter  to  Torquay  for  the  winter. 
We  did  not  know  the  Stewarts,  so  our  imagination  could  not  have  assisted  in 
any  way  to  account  for  the  curious  apparition  that  was  seen.  I  myself  did  not 
see  it,  but  I  was  in  the  room  with  my  sister  and  little  cousin,  who  both  did. 
My  belief  is  that  Providence  prevented  my  seeing  it,  as  I  am  of  a  very  nervous 
temperapient,  and  it  might  have  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  me  if  I  had.  Well, 
the  apparition  took  place  on  Good  Friday  night  at  about  twelve  o’clock.  This 
little  cousin,  who  was  only  about  six  years  old,  had  come  into  town  from  the 
country,  and  as  our  house  was  very  full  she  had  a  shake-down  beside  our  bed 
on  my  side.  I  was  the  first  to  be  awakened  by  hearing  her  calling  out  in  a 
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frightened  way.  So  I  said,  “  What  is  the  matter,  Addie?”  “  Oh,”  she  said, 
“  Cousin  Marianne,  I  am  so  frightened.  A  figure  has  been  leaning  over  me, 
and  whenever  I  put  out  my  hands  to  pash  it  off  it  leant  back  on  your  bed  !  ” 
At  this  1  was  alarmed  and  awoke  my.sister,  who  lifted  her  head  from  her  pillow 


We  find  from  the  Scotsman  and  the  Edinburgh  Covrant  that  Miss 
Stewart  died  on  April  xi,  1868,  the  day  following  Good  Friday.  If  the 
death  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  midnight,  “  during  the 
night  ”  would  of  course  be  the  natural  expression. 

The  above  account  was  first  printed  in  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  soon  after 
which  we  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  stated  that  she  had  heard  of 
the  incident  “just  as  related  in  the  Journal ”  within  a  few  days  of  its 
occurrence  from  some  cousins  of  the  Miss  Farquharsons,  who  had  been 
told  by  the  house-agent  that  the  description  of  the  lady  in  the  large  hat 
and  veil  exactly  resembled  Miss  Stewart.  Mrs.  Murray,  however,  says : 
“  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Boyd  [the  agent].  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  in  any  way  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Miss  Stewart.”  Thus  it  appears  that  the  resemblance  of  the 
figure  seen  to  the  lady  who  died  is  entirely  problematic.  Its  association 
with  her  depends  only  on  the  coincidence  of  its  appearance  in  her  old 
home  on  the  night  of  her  death.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in  this 
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case  the  apparition  was  seen  shortly  before  the  death,  though  it  seems  to 
belong  to  the  same  general  category  as  the  other  cases  in  this  section. 

744  B.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  57.  The  following  in¬ 
cident  occurred  to  a  gentleman  personally  known  to  me.  Thi  initials  here 
given  are  not  the  true  ones.  On  October  12th,  1888,  Mr.  J.  gave  me  viva 
voce  the  following  account  of  his  experience  in  the  X.  Library;  in  1S84, 
which  I  took  down  from  memory  next  day,  and  which  he  revised  and 


In  1880  I  succeeded  a  Mr.  Q.  as  librarian  of  the  X.  Library.  I  had  never 
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graph  (from  a  drawing)  of  Q.,  and  the  resemblance  was  certainly  striking.  Q. 
had  lost  all  liis  hair,  eyebrows  and  all,  from  (I  believe)  a  gunpowder  accident. 
His  walk  was  a  peculiar,  rapid,  high-shouldered  shuffle.  Later  inquiry  proved 
he  had  died  at  about  the  time  of  year  at  which  I  saw  the  figure. 

I  have  no  theory  as  to  this  occurrence,  and  have  never  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  matters.  I  have  only  on  one  other  occasion  seen  a  phantasmal 
figure  [that  of  his  mother,  seen  when  he  was  a  boy  of  ten]. 

When  I  saw  the  figure  of  [Q.]  I  was  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

The  evidential  value  of  the  above  account  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  principal  assistant  in  the  library,  Mr.  R.,  and  a  junior  clerk,  Mr.  P., 
independently  witnessed  a  singular  phenomenon,  thus  described  by  Mr.  R. 
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there  was  no  exit  but  by  the  doors  referred  to.  Also  that  the  child  had 
certainly  not  heard  of.the  ghost  before  he  saw  it. 

745  B.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  178.  The  following 
narrative  was  sent  to  us  with  the  true  names,  but  with  a  request  toconceal 
them,  and  some  local  details,  on  account  of  the  painful  nature  of  the 
incident  described.  Our  informant,  whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  M.,  writes 
under  date  December  15  th,  1891. 

Before  relating  my  experience  of  having  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  like  my. 
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It  was  impossible  for  any  real  persons  to  act  such  a  scene.  .  .  .  The  General 
was  born  and  died  in  [the  house  where  I  saw  him].  ...  I  was  not  anate  that  the 
portrait  of  the  General  was  in  that  room  [where  I  saw  it];  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  been  in  that  room.  The  misfortune  to  the  poor  girl  happened  in  1847 
or  1848. 

Mrs.  M.  then  mentions  that  a  respectable  local  tradesman,  hearing  of 
the  incident,  remarked:  “That  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  her 
about  the  place,  poor  soul !  She  was  a  badly  used  girl.” 

Mr.  M.  writes  as  follows,  under  date  December  23rd,  1891 : — 

I  have  seen  my  wife’s  letter  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Sir  X.  Y.'s  picture 

at' - .  Nothing  was  said  by  me  to  her  on  the  subject;  but  knowing  the 

portrait  to  be  a  remarkably  good  likeness  I  proposed  calling  at  the  house 
[which  was  that  of  a  nephew  of  Sir  X.  Y.’s],  being  anxious  to  see  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  my  wife.  Immediately  on  entering  the  room  she  almost 
staggered  back,  and  turned  pale,  saying— looking  hard  at  the  picture — “  Why, 
there’s  the  General !  ”  .  .  .  Being  a  connection  of  the  family,  I  knew  all  about 
the  people,  but  my  wife  was  then  a  stranger,  and  I  had  never  mentioned  such 
things  to  her;  in  fact,  they  had  been  almost  forgotten. 

This  case  may  remind  us  of  Gurney’s  description  of  a  somewhat  similar 
vision  (that  quoted  in  733  B),  a  suggesting  the  survival  of  a  mere  image, 
— what  I  have  termed  a  V^dditalafter-imagej — of  past  events  or  emotions 
with  no  active  counterpart  in  the  present.  We  are,  indeed,  always  un¬ 
certain  as  to  the  degree  of  the  deceased  person’s  active  participation  in 
post-mortem  phantasms, — -as  to  the  relation  of  such  manifestations  to  the 
central  current  of  his  continuing  individuality.  But  it  is  in  dealing  with 
these  persistent  pictures  of  £  bygone  earth-scene  that  this  perplexity 
reaches  its  climax.  They  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  the  mere 
dreams  of  the  dead ; — affording  no  true  indication  of  the.  point  which 
the  deceased  person’s  knowledge  or  emotion  has  really  reached. 

745  C.  In  each  of  the  two  next  cases  the  interval  after  death  was 
considerable,  and  tlje  percipient  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  deceased. 
This  condition  must,  of  course,  usually  involve  the  disadvantage  that  the 
identification  of  the  appearance  with  a  particular  person  can  be  based 
only  on  the  percipient’s  subsequent  description  of  what  he  had  seen.. 
But  in  the  case  which  I  shall  quote  first, '  this  sort  of  identification  was 
reinforced  by  the  percipient's  recognition  of  a  photograph  of  the  deceased. 
The  account,  taken  from  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  416,  comes  from 
Mr.  John  E.  Husbands,  of  Melbourne  House,  Town  Hall  Square, 
Grimsby. 

September  I  jrt,  t886. 

N  Dear  Sir,— The  facts  .are  simply  these.  I  was  sleeping  in  a  hotel  in 
Madeira  in  January  1885.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  The  windows 
were  open  and  the  blinds  up.  I  felt  some  one  was  in  my  room.  On  opening 
my  eyes,  I  saw  a  young  fellow  about  twenty-five,  dressed  in  flannels,  standing 
at  the  side  of  my  bed  and  pointing  with  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  to  the 
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place  I  was  lying.  I  lay  for  some  seconds  to  convince  myself  of  some  one 
being  really  there.  I  then  sat  up  and  looked  at  him.  I  saw  his  features  so 
plainly  that  I  recognised  them  in  a  photograph  which  was  shown  me  some 
days  after.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted ;  he  did  not  speak,  but  his  eyes  and 
hand  seemed  to  tell  me  I  was  in  his  place.  As  he  did  not  answer,  I  struck  out 
at  him  with  my  fist  as  I  sat  up,  but  did  not  reach  him,  and  as  I  was  going 
to  spring  out  of  bed  he  slowly  vanished  through  the  door,  which  was  shut, 
keeping  his  eyes  upon  me  all  the  time. 

Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  young  fellow  who  appeared  to  me  died  in 
that  room  I  was  occupying.  .  .  .  John  E.  Husbands. 


The  following  letters  are  from  Miss  Falkner,  of  Church  Terrace, 
Wisbech,  who  was  resident  at  the  hotel  when  the  above  incident 
happened. 

October  8th,  1886. 

The  figure  that  Mr.  Husbands  saw  while  in  Madeira  was  that  of  a  young 
fellow  who  died  unexpectedly  months  previously,  in  the  room  which  Mr. 
Husbands  was  occupying.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  H.  had  never  heard  of  him 
or  his  death.  He  told  me  the  story  the  morning  after  he  had  seen  the  figure, 
and  I  recognised  the  young  fellow  from  the  description.  It  impressed  me 
very  much,  but  I  did  not  mention  it  to  him  or  any  one.  I  loitered  about  until 
I  heard  Mr.  Husbands  tell  the  same  tale  to  my  brother;  we  left  Mr.  H.  and 
said  simultaneously,  “  He  has  seen  Mr.  D.” 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  for  days;  then  I  abruptly  showed  the 
photograph.  Mr.  Husbands  said  at  once,  “That  is  the  young  fellow  who, 
appeared  to  me  the  other  night,  but  he  was  dressed  differently  ” — describing  a  1 
dress  he  often  wore — “  cricket  suit  (or  tennis)  fastened  at  the  neck  with  sailor  ! 
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as  I  could  judge,  Mr.  Husbands’ view  of  himself  is  entirely  correct— that  he 
is  the  last  person  to  give  a  spurious  importance  to  anything  that  might  befall 
him,  or  to  allow  facts  to  be  distorted  by  imagination.  As  will  be  seen,  his 
account  of  his  vision  preceded  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  death  which 
had  occurred  in  the  room.  He  has  never  had  any  other  hallucination  of  the 


Another  case  much  resembling  this,  but  in  which  the  evidence  for 
identification  of  the  figure  is  weaker,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Lewin,  in  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  462. 

745  D.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  466.  In  the  following 
case  it  is  possible  that  a  real  person  may  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
apparition,  but  the  details,  as  reported,  tell  strongly  against  this  view. 
The  account  is  given  by  Mrs.  Clerke,  68  Redcliffe  Square,  S.W. 
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A  fortnight  afterwards  we  had  a'visit  from  the  parish  priest,  a  friend  of  our  I 
landlord,  and  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  family.  At  a  loss  for  conversation,  I  j 
told  him  of  my  visitor,  who  arrived  punctually  at  8  o’clock,  ‘\l\ezadei  defunti”  I 
The  padre  listened  to  me  with  the  greatest  gravity,  and  said,  after  a  pause : —  : 
“  Madam,  you  have  accurately  described  the  old  mistress  of  this  house,  who 
died,  six  months  before  you  came,  in  the  room  over  yours.  The  people  of  the 
hotel  have  been  already  with  me  about  it;  it  has  caused  them  much  anxiety 
lest  you  should  leave,  and  they  recognised  in  your  description  the  old  padrona^  , 
as  she  was  called.” 


seen  or  known  about.  Every  one  was  overwhelmed  by  the  portraiture,  even  a 
lady  who  had  seen  the  old  mistress. 
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747  A.  The  next  case  (taken  from  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol  vi.  p.  *  j) 
is  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  auditory  hallucination,  the  hearing-  music, 
that  seems  to  occur  much  more  rarely  than  the  hearing  of  voices.  Sfame 
similar  cases— also  associated  with  deaths— were  published  in  Phantasms 
of  the  Living.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  221  and  223.)  The  fact  that  the  sounds 
were  heard  collectively  suggests  at  first  sight  that  they  may  have  been 
real — an  explanation  which  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  exclude  m  auditory 
than  in  visual  cases.  But  the  whole  circumstances,  when  closely  examined, 
make  this  explanation  an  extremely  unlikely  one. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  Miss  Home,  daughter  of  the 
percipient,  in  a  letter  to  which  Mrs.  Horne’s  signature  was  afterwards 
added,  so  that  the  account,  though  written  in  the  third  person,  is  really 
a  first-hand  one. 

508  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  November  25M,  1890. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  ago  now,  but  it  is  as  vividly  impressed  on  her 
memory,  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room  (in  a  self-contained  house),  which  was 
behind  the  drawing-room,  with  Jamie,  my  eldest  brother,  on  her  knee,  who 
was  then  a  baby  scarcely  two  years  old.  The  nurse  had  gone  out  for  the 
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able  and  best  authenticated  instances  of  “  haunting  ”  on  record,  although, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  apparition  is  incon¬ 
clusive.  The  case  was  fully  described  in  a  paper  entitled  “  Record  of  a 
Haunted  House,”  by  Miss  R.  C.  Morton,  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  31 1-332.  Besides  the  account  of  the  principal  percipient,  Miss  R.  C. 
Morton,  the  paper  contains  independent  first-hand  statements  from  six 
other  witnesses,— a  friend,  Miss  Campbell,  a  sister  and  brother  of  Miss 
Morton’s  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  a  married  sister  who  visited  there, 
and  two  former  servants;  also  plans  of  the  whole  house.  For  the  full 
details  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  paper ;  I  have  space  here 
only  for  abbreviated  extracts  from  Miss  Morton’s  account. 

An  account  of  the  case  first  came  into  my  hands  in  December  1884, 
and  this  with  Miss  Morton's  letters  to  her  friend,  Miss  Campbell,  are 
the  earliest  written  records.  On  May  1st,  1886,  I  called  upon  Captain 
Morton  at  the  “  haunted  house,”  and  afterwards  visited  him  at  intervals, 
and  took  notes  of  what  he  told  me.  I  also  saw  Miss  Morton  and  Miss 
E.  Morton,  and  the  two  former  servants  whose  accounts  are  given  in 
Miss  Morton’s  paper.  The  phenomena  as  seen  or  heard  by  all  the 
witnesses  were  very  uniform  in  character,  even  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  there  had  been  no  previous  communication  between  the  percipients. 
Miss  Morton  is  a  lady  of  scientific  training,  and  was  at  the  time  her 
account  was  written  (in  April,  1892)  preparing  to  be  a  physician.  The 
name  “Morton”  is  substituted  for  the  real  family  name.  With  that 
exception  the  names  and  initials  are  the  true  ones. 

After  describing  the  house  and  garden,  Miss  Morton  proceeds  : — 

It  was  built  about  the  year  i860;  the  first  occupant  was  Mr.  S.,  an  Anglo- 
Indian,  who  lived  in  it  for  about  sixteen  years.  During  this  time,  in  the  month 
of  August,  year  uncertain,  he  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached,  and  to  drown  his  grief  took  to  drinking.  About  two  years  later,  Mr. 
S.  married  again.  His  second  wife,  a  Miss  I.  H.,  was  in  hopes  of  curing  him 
of  his  intemperate  habits,  but  instead  she  also  took  to  drinking,  and  their 
married  life  was  embittered  by  constant  quarrels,  frequently  resulting  in  violent 
scenes.  ‘  The  chief  subjects  of  dispute  were  the  management  of  the  children 
(two  girls,  and  either  one  or  two  boys,  all  quite  young)  of  the  first  Mrs.  S.,  and 
the  possession  of  her  jewellery,  to  preserve  which  for  her  children,  Mr.  S.  had 
some  of  the  boards  in  the  small  front  sitting-room  taken  up  by  a  local  carpenter 
and  the  jewels  inserted  in  the  receptacle  so  formed.  Finally,  a  few  months 
before  Mr.  S.’s  death,  on  July  14th,  1876,  his  wife  separated  from  him  and 
went  to  live  in  Clifton.  She  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  nor, 
as  far  as  is  known,  was  she  ever  at  the  house  afterwards.  She  died  on 
September  23rd,  1878. 

After  Mr.  S.’s  death  the  house  was  bought  by  Mr.  L.,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  died  rather  suddenly  within  six  months  of  going  into  it.  The  house  then 
remained  empty  for  some  years — probably  four. 

During  this  time  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  haunting,  but  when  inquiry 
was  made  later  on  much  hearsay  evidence  was  brought  forward.  In  April 
1882,  the  house  was  let  by  the  representatives  of  the  iate  Mr.  L.  to  Captain 
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Morton.  ami  it.  is  dtirinsr  his  tenancy  ("not  yet  terminated)  that  the  appearances 


f  h  s  wife,  who  is  a  great  invalid 
daughter,  Mrs.  K,  than  about 
c  ne,  sometimes  with,  bttt  more 
laughters,  myself,  then  aged 
iu  now  give  the  thief  account  of  the 
en  ■  j  .  and  M.  Morton,  then  fifteen 
10  was  absent  during  the  greater  part 


reokL 


My  lather  took  me  house  m  March  the 2.  none  of  us  having  then  heard  of 
anvtnmg  unusual  aoout  me  house.  We  moveu  in  towards  the  end  of  April, 
ana  n  was  not  until  the  followin'/  June  tnat  J  first  saw  the  apparition. 

1  naa  gone  up  to  rny  room,  out  was  not  yet  in  bed,  when  I  heard  some  one 
at.  the  door,  and  went  to  it,  thinking  it  might  be  my  mother.  On  opening  the 
door,  I  saw  no  one ;  but  on  going  a  few  steps  along  the  passage,  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  tali  lady,  dressed  in  black,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  After 
a  few  moments  she  descended  the  stairs,  and  I  followed  for  a  short  distance, 
feeling  curious  what  it  could  be.  I  had  only  a  small  piece  of  candle,  and  it 
suddenly  burnt  itself  out;  and  being  unable  to  see  more,  I  weDt  back  to 


The  figure  was  that  of  a  tall  lady,  dressed  in  black  of  a  soft  woollen  material, 
judging  from  the  slight  sound  in  moving.  The  face  was  hidden  in  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  held  in  the  right  hand.  This  is  all  I  noticed  then:  but  on  further 
occasions,  when  1  was  able  to  observe  her  more  closely,  I  saw  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  and  a  little  of  the  hair  above.  Her  left  hand 
■was  nearly  hidden  by  her  sleeve  and  a  fold  of  her  dress.  As  she  held  it  down 
a  portion  of  a  widow’s  cuff  was  visible  on  both  wrists,  so  that  the  whole  im¬ 
pression  was  that  of  a  lady  in  widow’s  weeds.  There  was  no  cap  on  the  head 
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«ny  brother  and  another  little  boy.  They  were  playing  outside  on  the  terrace 
when  they  saw  the  figure  in  the  drawing-room  close  to  the  window,  and  ran  in 
to  see  who  it  could  be  that  was  crying  so  bitterly.  They  found  no  one  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  parlour-maid  told  them  that  no  one  had  come  into 
the  house. 

After. the  first  time,  I  followed  the  figure  several  times  downstairs  into  the 


walked  into  the  hall,  then  by  the  side  door  she  seemed  to  disappear  as  before.” 
(■Quoted  from  a  letter  written  on  January  31st.)  In  May  and  June,  1884,  I 
tried  some  experiments,  fastening  strings  with  mariue  glue  across  the  stairs  at 
different  heights  from  the  ground — of  which  I  give  a  more  detailed  account 
later  on. 

I  also  attempted  to  touch  her,  but  she  always  eluded  me.  It  was  not  that 
there  was  nothing  there  to  touch,  but  that  she  always  seemed  to  be  beyond 
me,  and  if  followed  into  a  corner,  simply  disappeared. 

During  these  two  years  the  only  noises  I  heard  were  those  of  slight  pushes 
against  my  bedroom  door,  accompanied  by  footsteps  and  if  I  looked  out  on 
hearing  these  sounds,  I  invariably  saw  the  figure.  “  Her  footstep  is  very  light, 
you  can  hardly  hear  it,  except  on  the  linoleum,  and  then  only  like  a  person 
walking  softly  with  thin  boots  on.”  (Letter  on  January  31st,  1884.)  Theappear- 
ances  during  the  next  two  months— July  and  August,  1884 — became  much  more 
frequent;  indeed  they  were  then  at  their  maximum,  from  which  time  they  seem 
gradually  to  have  decreased,  until  now  they  seem  to  have  ceased. 

Of  these  two  months  I  have  a  short  record  in  a  set  of  journal  letters  written 
at  the  time  to  a  friend.  On  July  21st  I  find  the  following  account.  “  I  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  my  fetlier  and  sisters  were  sitting,  about  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  sat  down  on  a  couch  close  to  the  bow  window.  A  few  minutes 
after,  as  I  sat  reading,  I  saw  the  figure  come  in  at  the  open  door,  cross  the 
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On  the  night  of  August  rst,  I  again  saw  the  figure.  I  heard  the  footsteps 
outside  on  the  landing  about  2  a.m.  I  got  up  at  once,  and  went  outside. 
She  was  then  at  the  end  of  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  with  her  side 
view  towards  me.  She  stood  there  some  minutes,  then  went  downstairs, 
stopping  again  when  she  reached  the  hall  below.  I  opened  the  drawing-room 


stayed  there  a  little,  then  came  out  o 
and  disappeared  by  the  garden  door. 
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hafl  and  into  the  drawing-room,  I  following.  She  crossed  the  drawing-room 


whenever  we  had  made  arrangements  to  watch,  and  were  especially  expecting 
her,  we  never  saw  anything.  This  servant,  who  afterwards  married,  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Mr.  Myers  at  her  own  house.  .  .  . 

On  August  19th  we  all  went  to  the  seaside,  and  were  away  a  month,  leaving 
three  servants  in  the  house. 
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Other  sounds  were  also  heard  in  addition  which  seemed  gradually  to  increase 
in  intensity.  They  consisted  of  walking  up  and  down  on  the  second-floor 
landing,  of  bumps  against  the  doors  of  the  bedrooms,  and  of  the  handles  of  the 

During  this  year,  at  Mr.  Myers’s  suggestion,  I  kept  a  photographic  camera 
constantly  ready..to  try  to  photograph  the  figure,  but  on  the  few  occasions  I 
was  able  to  do  so,  I  got  no  result ;  at  night,  usually  only  by  candle-light,  a 
long  exposure  would  be  necessary  for  so  dark  a  figure,  and  this  I  could  not 
obtain.  I  also  tried  to  communicate  with  the  figure,  constantly  speaking  to 
it  and  asking  it  to  make  signs,  if  not  able  to  speak,  but  with  no  result.  I  also 
tried  especially  to  touch  her,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  cornering  her,  as  I  aid 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  this  year  (rSS6),  Mrs.  Twining,  our  regular 
charwoman,  saw  the  figure,  while  waiting  in  the  hall  at  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  stairs,  for  her  payment.  Until  it  suddenly  vanished  from  her  sight, 
as  no  real  figure  could  have  done,  she.  thought  it  was  a  lady  visitor  who  had 
mistaken  her  way.  Mr.  Myers  interviewed  her  on  December  29th,  1889,  and 
has  her  separate  account. 

On  one  night  in  July  1886  (my  father  and  I  being  away  from  home),  my 
mother  and  her  maid  heard  a  loud  noise  in  an  unoccupied  room  over  their 
heads,  They  went  up,  but  seeing  nothing  and  the  noise  ceasing,  they  went 
back  to  my  mother’s  room  on  the  first  storey.  They  then  heard  loud  noises  from 
the  morning-room  on  the  ground  floor.  They  then  went  half-way  downstairs, 
when  they  saw  a  bright  light  in  the  hall  beneath.  Being  alarmed,  they  went 
up  to  my  sister  E.,  who  then  came  down,  and  they  all  three  examined  the 
doors,  windows,  &c.,  and  found  them  all  fastened  as  usual.  My  mother  and 
her  maid  then  went  to  bed.  My  sister  E.  went  up  to  her  room  on  the  second 
storey,  but  as  she  passed  the  room  where  my  two  sisters  L.  and  M.  were 
sleeping,  they  opened  their  door  to  say  that  they  had  heard  noises,  and  also 
seen  what  they  described  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  without  candle  or  hand 
visible,  cross  the  room  diagonally  from  corner  to  door.  Two  of  the  maids 
opened  the  doors  of  their  two  bedrooms,  and  said  that  they  had  also  heard 
noises;  they  all  five  stood  at  their  doors  with  their  lighted  canales  for  some 
little  time.  They  all  heard  steps  walking  up  and  down  the  lanaing  between 
them ;  as  they  passed  they  felt  a  sensation  which  they  described  as  “  a  cold 
wind,”  though  their  candles  were  not  blown  about.  They  saw  nothing.  The 
steps  then  descended  the  stairs,  re-ascended,  again  descended,  and  did  not 

In  the  course  of  the  following  autumn  we  heard  traditions  of  earlier 
haunting,  though,  unfortunately,  in-  no  case  were  we  able  to  get  a  first-hand 

We  also  now  heard  from  a  carpenter  who  had  done  jobs  in  the  house  in 
Mrs.  S.’s  time,  that  Mrs.  S.  had  wished  to  possess  herself  of  the  first  Mrs.  S.’s 
jewels.  Her  husband  had  called  him  in  to  make  a  receptacle  under  the  boards 
in  the  morning-room  on  the  ground-floor,  in  which  receptacle  he  placed  the 
jewels,  and  then  had  it  nailed  down  and  the  carpet  replaced.  The  carpenter 
showed  us  the  place.  My  father  made  him  take  up  the  boards ;  the  receptacle 
was  there,  but  empty.  .  .  . 

During  the  next  two  years,  1887  to  1889,  the  figure  was  very  seldom  seen, 
though  footsteps  were  heard;  the  louder  noises  had  gradually  ceased.  From 
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1889  to  the  present,  1892,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  figure  has  not  been  seen  at  all ; 
the  fighter  footsteps  lasted  a  little  longer,  but  even  they  have  now  ceased.  The 
figure  became  much  less  substantial  on  its  later  appearances.  Up  to  about 
1886  it  was  so  solid  and  life-like  that  it  was  often  mistaken  for  a  real  person. 
It  gradually  became  less  distinct.  At  all  times  it  intercepted  the  light ;  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  if  it  cast  a  shadow. 

Proofs  of  Immateriality. 

1.  I  have  several  times  fastened  fine  strings  across  the  stairs  at  various 
heights  before  going  to  bed,  but  after  all  others  have  gone  up  to  their  rooms. 
These  were  fastened  in  the  following  way  :  I  made  small  pellets  of  marine  glue, 
into^hich  1  inserted  the  end*  of  the  cord,  then  stuck  one  pellet  lightly  against 
the  wail  and  the  other  to  the  banister,  the  string  being  thus  stretched  across 
the  stairs.  They  were  knocked  down  by  a  very  slight  touch,  and  yet  would 
not  be  felt  by  any  one  passing  up  or  down  the  stairs,  and  by  candle-light  could  ‘ 
not  be  seen  from  below.  They  were  put  at  various  heights  from  the.  ground 
from  six  inches  to  the  height  of  the  banisters,  about  three  fefet.  I  have  twice 
at  least  seen  the  figure  pass  through  the  cords,  leaving  them  intact. 

2-  The  sudden  and  complete  disappearance  of  the  figure,  while  still  in  full 
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largely  assisted  by  reference  to  a  set  of  journal  letters  written  [to  Miss 
Campbell]  at  the  time,  and  by  notes  of  interviews  held  by  Mr.  Myers  with  my 
father  and  various  members  of  our  family.  R.  C.  Morton. 

Of  the  accounts  given  by  the  other  witnesses,  I  quote  Only  part  of 
Miss  Campbell’s  statement,  as  follows  : — 

77  Chesterton  Road,  North  Kensington,  W., 

...  On  the  night  on  which  Miss  Morton  first  spoke  to  the  figure,  as  stated 
in  her  account,  I  myself  saw  her  telepathically.  I  was  in  my  room  (I  was  then 
residing  in  the  North  of  England,  quite  one  hundred  miles  away  from  Afiss 
Morton’s  home),  preparing  for  bed,  between  twelve  and  half-past,  when  I 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  standing  close  by  the  door  of  the  housemaid’s  cupboard, 
so  facing  the  short  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  top  landing.  Coming  down 
these  stairs,  I  saw  the  figure,  exactly  as  described,  and  about  two  steps  behind 
Miss  Morton  herself,  with  a  dressing-gown  thrown  loosely  round  her,  and 


had  no  idea  when  this  would  be-  She  wrote  an  account  to  me  the  next  day  of 
what  she  had  seen,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  not  seen  the  figure  that  night;  but 
naturally  did  not  know  that  I  had  done  so,  until  she  received  my  reply.  Miss 


751  B.  In  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  146,  November  1893,  an 
account  was  given  by  Miss  M.  W.  Scott,  of  Lessudden  House,  St. 
Boswell’s,  Roxburghshire,  of  an  apparition  seen  several  times  by  herself, 
and  occasionally  by  others,  on  a  country  road  near  her  home.  Her  first 
experience  was  in  May  1892,  when,  walking  down  a  short  incline  on  her 
way  home,  she  saw  a  tall  man  dressed  ,  in  black  a  few  yards  in  front  of  her. 
He  turned  a  corner  of  the  road,  being  still  in  view  of  her,  and  there 
suddenly  disappeared.  On  following  him  round  the  corner,  Miss  Scott 
found  a  sister  of  hers,  also  on  her  way  home,  who  had  just  seen  a  tall  man 
dressed  in  black,  whom  she  took  for  a  clergyman,  coming  to  meet  her  on 
the  road.  .  She  looked  away  for  a  moment,  and  on  looking  towards  him 
again  could  see  no  one  anywhere  near.  Miss  Scott  on  overtaking  her 
found  her  looking  up  and  down  the  Toad  and  into  the  fields  in  much 
bewilderment.  It  appeared  that  they  had  not  seen  the  man  at  exactly 
the  same  moment  nor  in  exactly  the  same  place,  but  from  their  description 
of  the  surroundings  it  seems  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  a  real 
person,  who  had  contrived  to  get  away  unnoticed. 
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In  July  of  the  same  year  at  about  the  same  place,  Miss  Scott,  walking 
with  another  of  her  sisters,  saw  a  dark  figure  approaching  them,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  long  coat,  gaiters  and  knee-breeches,  a  wide  white  cravat 
and  low-crowned  hat ;  the  sister  also  saw  the  upper  part  of  the  figure, 
which  seemed  to  fade  away  into  the  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road  as  they 

Again,  in  June  1893,  walking  alone  on  the  road  in  the  morning,  Miss 
Scott  saw  a  dark  figure  some  way  in  front,  which  she  recognised  as  the 
apparition  when  she  got  nearer  to  it.  She  made  a  determined  effort 
to  overtake  it,  but  could  not  get  nearer  than  a  few  yards,  as  it  then 
seemed  to  float  or  skim  away.  At  length,  however,  it  stopped,  turned 
round  and  faced  her ;  then  moved  on  a  few  steps,  and  turned  and  looked 
back  again,  finally  fading  from  her  view  by  a  hedge.  She  was  able  to 
notice  fully  the  details  of  the  dress, — knee-breeches,  black  silk  stock¬ 
ings  and  shoe-buckles, — like  the  dress  of  Scottish  clergymen  about  a 
century  ago. 

The  apparition  was  also  said  to  have  been  seen  at  different  times  by 
some  children  and  other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  of  this  no 
first-hand  accounts  were  forthcoming.  There  was  also  a  legend  that  a 
child  had  been  murdered  close  by ;  “  but,”  Miss  Scott  wrote,  “  this  fact  is 
quite  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood,” 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  was  invented  to  account  for  the  ghost. 

We  received  later  several  other  accounts  of  a  similar  apparition  having 
been  seen  by  various  persons  at  different  times  in  the  same  place ;  and  in 
the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  299-306,  all  the  further  evidence  on  the 
subject  that  had  reached  us  up  to  that  date  (October  1900)  was  printed. 
I  proceed  to  quote  some  of  this. 

Miss  Louisa  Scott — the  sister  who  shared  Miss  M.  W.  Scott’s  first 
experience — wrote  as  follows  : — 

Lessudden  House,  St.  Boswell’s,  August  14th,  1894. 

...  A  young  lady,  who  is  a  governess  in  this  neighbourhood,  told  me  this 
afternoon  of  a  meeting  she  had  had  with  [the  ghost]  this  spring.  She  was 
returning  home  along  the  haunted  road  at  about  a  quarter-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  she  was  attracted  by  seeing  in  front  of  her  a  rather  tall  old 
man,  dressed  in  a  long  black  cloak,  with  one  cape  which  came  to  a  little 
below  his- shoulders;  his  hat,  as  on  the  occasions  when  my  sisters  and  I  saw 
him,  was  low-crowned,  and  the  brim  slouched  over  his  eyes.  My  informant 
was  much  interested  in  this  peculiar-looking  person,  and"  did  not  take  her 
eyes  off  him,  whilst  she  watched  him  walk  backward  and  forward  between 
the  turn  of  the  road  and  a  heap .  of  stones  about  a  hundred  yards  lower 
down ;  he  repeated  this  six  times,  the  last  time  stopping  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  a  man  who  was  cutting'  the  hedge  at  the  time.  What  struck 
Miss  Irvine  as  peculiar  was  that  the  man  who  was  hedge-cutting  did  not 
look  Ibund,  and  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  other’s  presence.  Miss 
Irvine  walked  on,  and  was  going  to  pass  the  old  man,  when,  to  her  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  vanished  when  she  was  only  about  three  yards  from  him.  ... 
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Miss  Irvine  sent  soon  after  her  own  account  of  her  experience.  By  an 
unfortunate  accident,  the  first  sheet  of  her  letter  was  lost ;  but  the  latter 
part  is  as  follows  : — 

Greycrook,  St.  Boswell’s,  Roxburghshire. 

This  seemed  to  me  stranger  than  ever  and  I  wondered  what  1  had  seen,  for 
he  was  nowhere  in  the  field.  On  returning  home  I  described  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  to  some  friends  who  were  likely  to  know  if  a  person  answering  my  descrip¬ 
tion  lived  in.  the  neighbourhood,  but  was  told,  “  No.”  He  was  dressed  rather 
like  a  clergyman,  wore  a  long  black  cloak  with  cape  and  slouched  hat,  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets.  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before, 
though  I  had  frequently  walked  the  same  road  and  at  all  hours.  This  happened 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  not  again  seen  him.  .  .  . 

Mary  Blamire  Irvine. 

In  August  1898,  Miss  M.  W.  Scott  wrote  that  about  a  fortnight  earlier, 
when  coming  down  the  “  haunted  ”  road  in  the  dusk,  she  had  heard  foot¬ 
steps  walking  beside  her,  but  could  see  nothing.  She  had  also  seen  the 
apparition  again  in  the  spring  of  1897.  She  described  this  in  December 
1 899,  as  follows : — 

.  .  .  My  sister  and  myself  were  paying  an  afternoon  visit  at  a  friend’s  house 
situated  near  the  haunted  road,  and  having  rather  overstayed  our  time,  the 
dusk  was  just  beginning  to  fall  .  .  . ;  it  being  then  suggested  that  we  should 
take  a  shorter  cut  home,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  permission  to  walk 
through  the  park  and  wood  which  open  out  of  and  enter  the  evil-reputed  road. 
Upon  coming  to  the  end  of  the  park,  there  is  a  small  gate  and  narrow 
pathway,  separated  from  the  road  by  a  hedge  and  some  trees;  the  space 
between  being  only  a  few  yards,  a  pedestrian  on  the  other  side  is  distinctly 
visible.  At  the  other  end  of  the  wood,  again,  there  is  another  gate,  which 
[leads  to]  the  small  incline  and  angle  of  the  road,  and,  looking  either  way, 
the  whole  expanse  is  clearly  defined.  Just  about  this  time  we  had  nothing 
supernatural  in  our  thoughts  and  were  talking  and  laughing  gaily  together. 
Suddenly  .  .  .  our  conversation  seemed  gradually  to  cease,  for  when  we  were 
quite  half-way  down  the  wood,  I  noticed  a  man’s  figure  walking  alongside 
of  me  between  the  hedge  on  the  other  side,  which,  either  real  or  unreal,  I  was 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of.  ...  In  a  moment  I  recognised  the  ghastly 
features  of  the  apparition.  I  cannot  tell  how  he  was  clothed,  or  if  he  wore  a 
hat;  my  eyes  seemed  fixed  only  on  the  profile  from  just  below  the  forehead. 
Instinctively  I  felt  he  moved  beside  me,  but  heard  no  sound  or  footsteps  of 
any  kind.  My  sister  saw  nothing,  and  not  being  equal  to  the  opcasion,  I 
made  no  remark,  until  we  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  boundary,  then 
exclaimed  in  French,  “  Vhomme  /”  At  that  moment  the  ghost  must  have 
vanished,  for  when  we  opened  the  gate  to  pass  through  not  a  living  soul 
was  there  ;  had  it  been  a  person  of  either  sex,  we  were  perfectly  certain  to 
have  met.  It  was  very  strange  my  companion  should  perceive  nothing 
unusual,  though  she  remarked  about  me  “  staring  into  space."  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  account  for  this  phantom — it  is  no  illusion  formed  by  a  dis¬ 
ordered  brain  or  based  upon  imagination  or  defective  light ;  the  sqg  had 
certainly  set,  the  dusk  slightly  fallen,  but  giving  quite  sufficient  power  for  mutual 
recognitions.  The  man  had  walked  calmly  on,  looking  straight  in  front  of  him,, 
never  appearing  to  notice  anything,  as  though  engaged  in  deep  meditation. 
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On  August  17th,  1900,  Miss  Scott  wrote  to  say  that  she  had  recently 
seen  the  apparition  twice,  the  most  recent  occasion  having  been  “  only 
last  night.”  She  describes  it  as  follows 

July  2yh,  1900.— I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  the  dates  that  I  have  again 
seen  the  apparition.  ...  On  the  evening  of  July  24th  I  was  standing  speaking 
to  a  friend,  exactly  upon  the  part  known  as  the  property  of  that  “  mysterious  he.  ” 

1  had  forgotten  the  very  existence  of  our  supernatural  neighbour,  and  while  we 
conversed  upon  indifferent  subjects,  I  inadvertently  glanced  carelessly  down 
the  expanse  beyond,  when  I  perceived  the  tall  black  figure  walking  on  in 
advance  with  his  back  towards  us.  How  he  came  to  be  there  I  had  not  the 
faintest  idea,  not  having  remarked  his  advent.  I  made  no  comment  to  my 
companion,  but,  wishing  her  a  hasty  adieu,  hurried  away  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  try  and  make  up  upon  him,  but  he  instantly  vanished — there  was  no  one  to 
be  seen  either  high  or  low.  It  was  just  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  I  heard 
the  hour  chime  in  the  village  almost  at  the  same  time.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
same  wav,  namely,  all  in  black,  and  was  only  proceeding  about  twenty  yards 

My  second  illustration  of  last  night,  August  16th,  7goo,  can  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  than  the  previous  one,  for  I  certainly  believe  the  man  to  be 
a  clergyman  of  the  ancient  school,  but  why  this  “Father  of  the  Church” 
frequents  that  road  is  an  unexplained  mystery.  On  this  occasion  the  outline  of 
his  head  and  shoulders  were  completely  visible — all  black,  with  a  wide  white 
muffler-looking  thing  wound  round  his  throat;  his  hair  seems  light,  face  clean- 

become  clearly  defined  ;  the  hat  looked  like  an  ordinary  clerical  wide-awake, 
only  the  crown  seemed  much  higher  than  those  used  in  the  present  day.  The 
lower  part  of  his  body  [was]  overshadowed,  as  he  was  advancing  towards  me 
up  the  incline,  while  I  was  on  the  level  above. 

There  was  a  man  with  a  pony  and  trap  cutting  grass  by  the  roadside 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  saw  the  apparition  appear,  who  had  his  back  to 
the  worker;  yet  the  most  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is  that  when  I  questioned  the 
man  he  declared  he  had  seen  “no  one.”  “But,”  I  said,  “he  was  close  beside 
you.”  He  still  declared  he  saw  “no  person  there,”  so  I  let  the  matter  end, 
though  I  expect  that  he,  like  the  whole  village,  knows  well  the  reputation  of 
the  road,  for  he  looked  slightly  nervous  and  remarked,  “  It  was  not  a  safe  place 
to  come  down  alone.  ...”  M.  W.  Scott. 

In  the  above  case  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
for  the  identity  of  the  apparition  ;  the  whole  force  of  the  case  rests  on  the 
repetition  of  the  appearance,  and  its  being  seen  independently  by  several 
different  persons.  A  good  many  other  cases  of  the  same  general  type 
have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  and  Journal  S.P.R.  I  may  refer  as  an 
example  to  that  recorded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dauntesey  in  the  Journal, 
vol.  vii.  p.  329.  Another  very  complete  and  typical  instance  of  what  is 
commonly  called  “  haunting,” — consisting  of  unexplained  noises,  generally 
heard  by  all  within  earshot  and  continued  at  intervals  through  a  series  of 
year^in  the  course  of  which  various  visual  phantasms  were  seen  by 
different  people, — was  the  Willington  Mill  case,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  Procter  in  the  Journal,  vol.  v.  pp.  331-352. 
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811  A.  The  following  is  a  typical  case  of  automatic  drawing,  recorded 
at  a  time  when  the  subject  of  automatism  was  almost  unknown,  not 
only  to  the  educated  layman  but  also  to  psychologists  and  physiologists. 
I  quote  the  account  from  Spirit  Drawings:  a  Personal  Narrative,  by 
W.  M.  Wilkinson.  Second  edition  (1864),  pp.  9-11. 

In  August,  1856,  a  heavy  and  sudden  affliction  came  upon  us,  in  the 
removal  of  a  dear  boy — our  second  son — into  the  spiritual  world.  He  had 
passed  about  eleven  years  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  was  taken  from  us  in  the 
midst  of  the  rudest  health,  to  commence  his  spirit-life  under  the  loving  care  of 
his  Heavenly  F ather. 
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child,  and  were  all  of  a  religious  character,  speaking  of  his  own  happy  state, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  similar  happiness  is  alone  to  be  attained  by  those 
who  remained  here  to  fight  out  their  longer  battle  of  life. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  boy’s  mother,  who  had  never  learnt  to  draw, 
found  that  she  possessed  the  same  faculty,  and  by  devoting  about  an  hour 
a  day  to  the  practice,  produced  a  large  series  of  drawings  of  flowers, 
geometrical  forms,  and  various  objects  which  her  family  regarded  as 
symbolical.  They  often  obtained  also  automatic  writing  purporting  to 
come  from  the  dead  child  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  drawings. 
The  latter  developed  into  architectural  sketches  and  landscapes,  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  gradually  began  to  paint,  as  well  as  draw,  automatically.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  also  developed  the  faculty  of  automatic  writing  and  drawing. 

815  A.  The  following  account  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s 
“  The  Voices  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  ”  in  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi. 
pp.  198-212. 

Mr.  Lang  gives  evidence  taken  from  the  Proccs  of  her  trial  at  Rouen 
and  other  original  sources  which  he  mentions.  Her  own  account  given 
at  her  trial  was  that  her  “  voices  ”  were  first  heard  when  she  was  about 
thirteen — telling  her  to  behave  well  and  go  to  church,  and  afterwards 
they  used  to  tell  her  to  go  into  France  to  her  mission.  Jeanne  kept 
objecting  that  she  was  a  poor  girl  who  could  not  ride,  or  lead  in  war,  and 
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whole  career.  He  and  she  were  reposing  in  the  same  room  at  Orleans,  her 
hostess  being  in  the  chamber  (May  1429),  and  d’Aulon  had  just  fallen  asleep, 
when  the  Maid  aWoke  him  with  a  cry.  Her  voices  bade  her  go  against  the 
English,  but  in  what  direction  she  knew  not.  In  fact,  the  French  leaders  had 
begun,  without  her  knowledge,  an  attack  on  St.  Loup,  whither  she  galloped 
and  took  the  fort  {Prods  III.  212).  It  is,  of  course,  very  possible  that  the  din  of 
onset,  which  presently  became  audible,  had  vaguely  reached  the  senses  of  the 
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priest,  Martin  Ladvenu,  who  was  with  her  to  the  last  (III.,  170),  There  is 
no  sign  anywhere  that  at  the  moment  of  an  “  experience,”  the  Maul’S  aspect 
seemed  unusual,  or  uncanny,  or  abnormal,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  in 


St.  Pierre  de  Moustier  (November  1429)1  Jeanne,  when  deserted  by  her  forces, 
declared  to  d’Aulon  that  she  was  “  not  alone,  but  surrounded  by  fifty  thousand 
of  her  own.”  The  men  therefore  rallied  and  stormed  the  place. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  external  evidence  as  to  the  phenomena.  1  have  already 


(1)  Thought-reading ,  as  in  the  case  of  the  King’s  secret;  she  repeated  to 
him  the  words  of  a  prayer  which  he  had  made  mentally. 

(2)  Clairvoyance ,  as  exhibited  in  the  affair  of  the  sword  of  Fierbois. 

(3)  Prescience ,  as  in  the  prophecy  of  her  arrow-wound  at  Orleans.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  confessor,  Pasquerel,  she  repeated  the  prophecy  and  indicated 
the  spot  in  which  she  would  be  wounded  (under  the  right  shoulder)  on  the  night 
of  May  6th.  But  this  is  later  evidence  given  in  the  Trial  of  Rehabilitation. 

To  these  we  might  add  the  view,  from  Vaucouleurs,  a  hundred  leagues 
away,  of  the  defeat  at  Rouvray ;  the  prophecy  that  she  “  would  last  but  a  year 
or  little  more;  ”  the  prophecy,  at  Melun,  of  her  capture;  the  prophecy  of  the 
relief  of  Compi^gne;  and  the  strange  affair  of  the  bon  conduit  at  the  battle  of 
Pathay.1  For  several  of  these  predictions  we  have  onTy  the  Maid’s  word,  but, 
to  be  plain,  we  can  scarcely  have  more  unimpeachable  testimony. 

817  A.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  S.P.R.,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
Mr.  M.  writes  to  Professor  Royce  as  follows  ; — 

•O  Boston,  Nm.  16 tA,  1886. 

1  Some  years  ago,  perhaps  eight  or  nine,  while  in  a  city  of  Rhode  Island  on 
business,  my  house  being  then,  as  now,  in  Boston,  I  received  news  which  was 
most  unexpected  and  distressing  to  me,  affecting  me  so  seriously  that  I  retired 
to  my  room  at  the  hotel,  a  large  square  room,  and  threw  myself  upon  my  bed, 
face  downward,  remaining  there  a  long  time  in  great  mental  distress.  The 
acuteness  of  the  feeling  after  a  time  abating,  I  left  the  room.  I  returned  next 
day  to  Boston  and  the  day  after  fhat  received  a  short  letter  from  the  person 
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mand,  “Change  your  ticket  and  go  to  Elizabeth  (N.J.).  Change  your  ticket 

and  go  to  Elizabeth.  Change  your - ”  Here  a  gentleman  in  the  opposite 

seat— an  utter  stranger — rose  and  said:  “  Madam,  have  you  forgotten  some-' 
thing,  can  I  help  you?”  I  said:  “Do  you  think  the  train  will  wait  lor  me  to 
change  my  ticket  ?  ”  For  there  appeared  to  be  no  alternative.  As  I  spoke  I 
moved  towards  the  platform ;  he  followed,  and  seeing  that  the  office  was  but  a 
few  steps  distant  said:  “Go,  I’ll  see  that  you  are  not  left.”  I  did  go,  and  in  a 
moment  more  was  on  my  way  to  Elizabeth,  though  I  had  not  before  even  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  Next  morning,  on  reaching  my  friend’s  house,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  me  and  sobbed  out :  “  Oh,  I  have  wanted  you  so.”  Then  she  led 
me  to  a  room  where  an  only  and  beloved  sister  lay  in  life’s  last  battle.  In  an 

My  poor  grief-stricken  friend  declared  then— declares  now — that  my  sudden 
change  of  purpose  was  a  direct  answer  to  her  repeated  though  unspoken  de¬ 
mand  for  my  presence.  And  who  shall  say  it  was  not?  I  wish  to  add  that 
while  I  had  learned  by  letter  of  the  sister’s  illness  of  a  chronic  disorder,  I  did 
not  suppose  her  case  hopeless;  indeed,  from  the  fact  that  no  tidings  had 
reached  me  lately,  was  hoping  that  she  was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  had  I 
been  questioned  concerning  her  that  loth  of  November  1886,  should  have  re¬ 
plied  confidently,  “  She  will  without  doubt  last  through  the  winter.”  My  friend, 
by  the  way,  is,  much  more  than  I,  a  believer  in  psychical  phenomena. 

(Signed)  C.  A.  C.  Hadselle. 

Dr.  Hodgson  writes  : — 

Mrs.  G. — the  friend  referred  to — has  Sent  me  her  corroboration,  dated 
March  5th,  1890.  The  date  of  the  incident,  she  states,  was  November  nth, 
1S86.  She  says  :— 

“  I  had  not  expected  Mrs.  H. ;  did  not  at  that  time  know  where  she  was, 
so  could  not  have  summoned  her  had  I  wished  to  do  so, — but  in  my  trouble 
there  grew  upon  me  a  great  desire  for  her  presence,  and  I  said  many  times,  ‘  If 
she  would  only  come.  If  she  were  only  here.  ’ 

“  My  sister’s  failure  at  the  last  was  somewhat  rapid,  but  of  this  Mrs.  H.  knew 
nothing,  and  when  she  told  me  of  her  sudden  change  of  purpose,  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  I  said :  ‘  The  impulse  was  sent  you  in  answer  to  my  wish,’  or  words 
to  that  effect.” 

The  gentleman  who  helped  Mrs.  Hadselle  to  change  her  ticket,  the 
Rev.  James  Wilson,  then  of  Greenwich,  N.Y.,  writes  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Hodgson’s  inquiries : — 

I  recollect  the  circumstance  of  “  assisting  a  lady  ”  at  Greenwich  ticket  office, 
who  exchanged  her  ticket  at  the  last  moment,  because  of  a  change  of  purpose ; 
and  it  was  in  November  1886.  She  sent  me  a  few  lines  afterwards,  detailing 
certain  facts  touching  a  sick  friend  at  the  point  of  her  destination — not  clearly 
recalled-  at  this  moment.  J.  T.  Wilson. 

817  C.  From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  35. 

Mrs.  Hadselle  sent  at  the  same  time  as  the  above  another  narrative,  of 
which  she  said  : — 

I  send  you  with  this  a  bit  of  experience  which  I  had  years  ago — so  long  ago, 
indeed,  as  the  time  Dr.  Holland,  edited  the  Springfield  Republican.  He  wrote 
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me  that  the  “  Warning  ”  was  copied  from  Maine  to  California,  and  that  he  re- 
-ceived  many  letters  asking  if  it  was  authentic.  To  this  he  could  safely  reply,  as 
I  was  an  old-time  contributor  to  that  and  other  leading  journals.  A  local  paper 
lately  copied  it.  Many  of  the  then  witnesses  have,  with  Dr.  Holland  and  my 
darling  Eddie  (Kleber  Loomis  Hadselle),  gone  over  to  the  “  great  majority," 
but  there  are  several  still  living  who  remember  the  episode,  and  no  one  of  my 
acquaintances  doubts  or  thinks  the  sketch  overdrawn, 

[The  account  is  taken  from  the  Berkshire  County  Eagle,  May  10th,  1888, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  is  there  headed  “The  Unspoken  Warning — A  Mother’s 
Experience.”  As  above  implied,  the  account  itself  is  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  incident,  being  here  quoted  from  a  reprint,  which  the  author  accepts  as 

One  bitter  cold  day  in  winter  a  merry  party  of  us,  nestled  down  under  furry 
robes,  went  to  meet  an  appointment  with  a  friend  living  a  few  miles  distant, 


enjoying  himself  well  at  this  moment,  I’ll  warrant.”  This  answer  was  brought 
to  me  in  triumph,  and  I  resolved  to  do  as  they  said,  “  not  to  think  about  it.” 
But  at  tea  my  trembling  hand  almost  refused  to  carry  food  to  my  lips,  and  I 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  swallow  a  mouthful.  A  death-like  chill  crept  over 
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what  prompted  him  to  turn  the  key:  it  was  the  first  and  last  time;  but  this 
could  have  made  no  difference  in  the  result,  for  no  one  would  have  discovered 
the.  smoke  in  time  to  save  his  life.  The  wood  in  the  oven  was  burned  to  ashes, 
but  as  the  doors  were  closed  there  was  no  danger  of  falling  embers  setting  the 
house  on  fire ;  and  hi»d  we  stayed  to  the  concert  everything  would  have  been 
as  when  we  left,  except  that  little  Eddie’s  voice  would  never  more  have  made 
music  for  our  ears.  Every  one  said  that  with  a  delay  of  five  or  even  three 
minutes  we  should  have  been  too  late.  ...  ;; 

(Signed)  Mrs.  C.  A.  C.  Hadselle. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Mrs.  Hadselle  informed  Dr.  Hodgson  that  the 
event  took  place  about  1854,  Eddie  being  then  nine  or  ten  years  old. 
Mr.  A.  is  no  longer  living,  but  the  lady  at  whose  house  the  party  met,  on 
being  asked  by  Mrs.  Hadselle  what  she  could  remember  of  the  circum- 

Albany,  N.  Y January  6th,  1891. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  incident  described  by  Mrs.  Hadselle  in  her  sketch, 
“An  Unspoken  Warning.”  It  was  at  my  house  that  the  little  party  gathered 
for  the  old-fashioned  afternoon  visit  and  tea.  I  remember  well  her  strange  con¬ 
dition,  arising  from  anxiety  over  the  child,  which  had  been  left  at  home.  The 
statement  made  by  her  1  believe  to  be  true.  M.  W.  Rogers. 

817  D.  From  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  136.  The  following 
account  was  sent  to  me  by  Lady  de  Vesci  in  May  1891.  Whether 
the  impulse  to  telegraph  was  really  connected  with  the  dying  lady’s 
condition  we  cannot,  of  course,  say,  but  the  coincidence  was  cer¬ 
tainly  remarkable. 

May  24 th,  1891. 


Madame  X.  was  a  very  remarkable  woman,  and  I  was  most  deeply 


quite  satisfactory.  I  had  heard  from  her  by  the  mail  a  few  days  before.  I 
asked  my  husband  to  go  with  me  to  the  Curragh  Post-Office  as  I  wished  to  find 
out  the  cost  of  a  telegram  to  China,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  the  Post-Office, 
and  we  were  told  it  would  cost  £$  to  send  twelve  words  or  so,  I  think.  I  at 
once  wrote  and  sent  the  message  containing  a  few  words  of  loving  greeting. 
These  words  she  received  and  acknowledged  only  a  few  hours  before  her  death. 

Evelyn  de  Vesci. 

Lord  de  Vesci  adds  : — 


I  certify  that  the  account  given  by  Lady  de  Vesci  is  correct  and  accurate. 


818  A.  From  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Verrall,  entitled  “  Some  Experiments 
on  the  Supernormal  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,"  in  the  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  191. 


In  these  cases  a  piece  of  information  not  consciously  possessed  at  the 
moment  is  conveyed  to  the  conscious  intelligence  by  means  of  an  apparent 
mechanical  difficulty,  which  on  examination  turns  out  not  to  exist.  The  in- 
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818  B.  From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  344. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which,  as  I  conceive,  the  subliminal  self 
has  observed  what  the  supraliminal  has  failed  to  notice,  and  has  gene¬ 
rated  a  hallucination,  in  order  to  check  the  mistaken  action  to  which  that 
inadvertence  was  leading.  In  this  case,  all  that  needs  correction  is  a 
mere  act  of  distraction— a  failure  to  look  carefully  at  an  object  fully  in 
sight. 

From  Mrs.  E.  K.  Elliott,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Elliott. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  received  some  letters  by  post,  one  of  which  con¬ 
tained  ,£15  in  bank  notes.  After  reading  the  letters  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
with  them  in  my  hands.  I  ivas  alone  at  the  time,  no  one  being  near  me,  except 
the  cook,  and  she  was  in  the  scullery.  Having  done  with  the  letters,  I  made  a 
motion  to  throw  them  into  the  fire,  when,  I  distinctly  felt  my  hand(arrested  in 
the  act.  It  was  as  though  another  hand  were  gently  laid  upon  my  own,  press¬ 
ing  it  back.  Much  surprised,  I  looked  at  my  hand,  and  then  saw  that  it  con¬ 
tained  not  the  letters  I  had  intended  to  destroy,  but  the  bank  notes,  and  that 
the  letters  were  in  the  other  hand.  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  called  out,  “  Who 
is  here  ?  ’’  I  called  the  cook  and  told  her,  and  also  told  my  husband  on  the  first 
opportunity.  I  never  had  any  similar  experience  before  or  since. 

Statement  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Elliott. 

1  remember  my  wife  describing  the  above  adventure  to  me  at  the  time,  and 
also  that  she  was  nearly  fainting  from  the  excitement  caused  by  it. 

E.  K.  Elliott. 

819  A.  In  the  following  case  the  hypothesis  of  a  subliminal 
hypersesthetic  discernment  of  the  bifid  fern  by  ordinary  eyesight  is  pos¬ 
sibly  applicable.  The  account  is  a  translation  of  that  given  in  the 
Annales  dcs  Sciences  Psychiques  (May-June,  1895),  by  M.  Adrien  Gueb- 
hard,  Professeur  agr6g€  a  la  Facultd  de  Medecine. 

On  the  30th  May  1893,  I  was  on  a  geological  excursion  in  the  environs  of 
Nice.  After  a  very  uneasy  night,  passed  in  the  village  of  Contes,  I  set  out  in  a 
rather  bad  humour  in  the  direction  of  Escarene  by  an  old  road,  where  my  dis¬ 
gust  was  heightened  by  seeing  on  my  right  a  long  mound  of  absolutely  no 
interest,  either  palaeontological  or  stratigraphical.  In  vain  I  tried  to  console 
myself  by  seeking  in  the  crevices  of  the  moist,  dripping  stone,  or  under  the 
tufts  of  green  maidenhair,  some  rare  snail-shell  for  a  collection  belonging,  to  my 
friends.  I  had  already  resigned  myself  to  the  uninteresting  walk  of  the  ordinary 
tourist,  when  suddenly  a  flash  of  recollection  arrested  my  wandering  attention 
— a  memory  dating  from  my  old  passion  of  long  ago  for  botany,  revived  for  a 
short  time  in  1889  by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  abnormal  partitions  of 
ferns,  but  certainly  long  since  abandoned.  Promptly,  and  with  all  the  intensity 
of  an  old  longing  never  satisfied,  I  conceived  a  great  ambition  for  an  object 
which,  having  been  vainly  sought,  had  almost  passed  into  a  myth,  namely,  the 
Asplenium  Tridwmanes,  or  Common  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  abnormally 
bifurcated,  which  I  had  often  seen  mentioned  in  a  book,  but  which  I  had  never 
once,  during  thirty  years,  been  able  to  discover,  in  spite  of  the  great  abundance 
of  the  normal  species. 
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Hardly  was  this  mental  picture  evoked,  before  my  eyes,  as  if  drawn  by  the 
real  image,  were  arrested  by  one  amongst  all  the  green  tufts  which  surrounded 
me,  and  amongst  all  the  fronds  which  composed  it, — by  one  alone,  which,  two 
yards  off,  had  the  exact  appearance  of  a  bifurcation. 

Purely  appearance,  I  said  to  myself,  drawing  near.  Simply  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  two  neighbouring  fronds,  which  I  have  so  often  mistaken  for  it. 

Sceptical  even  while  gathering  it,  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes.  But  the 
evidence  was  undeniable,  and  when,  much  astonished  but  highly  delighted,  I 
had  plucked'  the  fern,  I  said  to  myself  half-aloud,  as  though  uttering  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  “  Well,  I  only  want  now  to  find  the  Cet—."  I  had  not  finished  my 
sentence  when  my  gaze,  leaving  the  high  wall  on  the  right  where  it  was  still 
mechanically  searching,  fell  below  the  footpath  on  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the 
buttress,  on  a  poor  sickly  plant  of  Ceterach  Officinarum  (Common  Scale-Fern 
or  Scaly  Spleenwort)  crowded  into  the  midst  of  the  Asplenium  (Spleenworts) 
as  if  dejected  at  finding  itself  in  this  damp  shady  corner  instead  of  a  crevice 
in  a  dry  and  sunny  wall,  which  is  the  usual  abode  of  this  species. 

And  this  plant,  which  ordinarily  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  seeking  in 
such  a  spot,  this  fern  of  quite  simple  venation,  edges  very  slightly  divided,  and 
under  surfaces  all  scaly,  in  fact  with  an  appearance  so  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
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at  the  first  glance  amongst  several  stunted  tufts,  which  were  afterwards  to 
furnish  me  with  several  similar  specimens,  I  discovered  an  extremely  curious 
plant  of  maidenhair,  such  as  I  did  not  yet  possess,  with  fronds  not  merely 
bifurcated,  but  really  ramified. 


think  so,  for  with  regard  to  the  latter  nothing  of  the  sort 
and  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  precisely  the 
ipreciable  cause,  the  apparently  complete  spontaneity  of  the 
ich  was  due  the  intensity  of  the  second — a  real  second  sight 
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tlwn  answer  w; .?]  Q.  3.  Do  I  answer  myself  ?  A.  3.  Yes.  Q.  4.  Is  Delia 
here  ?  A.  4  No.  Q.  5.  Who  is  it,  then,  now  here  ?  A.  5.  Nobody.  Q.  6. 
Does  Clclia  exist?  A.  6.  No.  Q.  7-  Willi  whom  did  1  speak  yesterday? 
A.  7.  No  one.  Q.  8.  Why  didstlbou  lie?  A.  8.  [Wavy  line.  Why  didst  thou 
lie?]  Q.  9.  Do  souls  exist  in  another  world?  A.  9.  m  b.  Q.  10.  What  does 
mb  mean?  A.  10.  May  be.  Q.  11.  What  was  that  last  answer  of  yesterday 
again?  A.  n.  Eif  Clclia  o  el,  U.  I  feel  no  Clelia;  or,  the  original  may 
have  been  “1  Clelia  flee.”  And  the  20  meant  no,  negativing  my  inter- 


I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  anagrams,  though  I  have  done  so  in 
boyhood. 


To  the  anagrams  cited  above  two  others  should  be  added,  which  Mr. 
A.  obtained  at  about  the  same  time.  These  were  ieb  iov  ogf  wle  (I  go, 
vow  belief), and  neb  16  vbliyev  86  e  carf ec  (Believe  by  fear  even  !  1866). 
This  last  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  (t  How  shall  I  believe  ?  ”  and 

chance  combinations  of  letters,  which  happened  to  be  susceptible  of 
arrangement  in  sentences.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there 
was  an  i  too  much  in  one  of  the  anagrams  previously  cited. 

832  A.  From  the  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  216-24. 

This  is  a  case  typical  at  least  in  its  main  features,  and  specially  suit¬ 
able  for  record  on  account  of  the  care  with  which  the  phenomena  were 
noted  down  as  they  occurred.  The  case  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller,  now  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  I  have  myself 
been  present  at  one  of  the  experiments  where  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  F.  N.  Schiller,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  obtained 
some  of  the  old  French  writing.  Some  experiments  in  telepathy  and 
clairvoyance  were  also  tried,  but  with  no  great  success,  and  the  description 


In  the  following  account  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  the 
Spiritualist  explanation,  any  more  than  I  consider  the  reproductions  of  the 


in  question  were  conducted  during  a  great  p; 

first,  but  afterwards  separately.  Of  cours 
:o  the  good  faith  of  the  “mediums,”  ever 
.d  not  afforded  convincing  proof  that  the  pi 
:onscious  mind.  There  appeared  at  differer 
>f  whom  four  wrote  exclusively  with  F.  an 


“  Ages  of  Faith.”  I  take  as  an  example  the  autobiography  of  Sceur 
Jeanne  des  Anges.1  Sceur  Jeanne  was  the  Superior  of  the  Ursulines 
of  Loudun,  about  1630-1665,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
admirers,  afterwards  one  of  the  fiercest  enemies,  of  the  unfortunate 

bewitched  the  Ursuline  nuns.  Her  manuscript  autobiography  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  editors  of  a  type  which  she  can  hardly  have  fore¬ 
seen,  Drs.  Gabriel  Legu6  and  Gilles  de  la  Tourette.  These  physicians 
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I  copy  from  my  note-book  the  following  preliminary  statement  and  con¬ 
ditions  agreed  upon,  which  were  put  down  in  writing  before  any  experiment  had 

“  Being  desirous  of  investigating  accurately  the  phenomena  of  planchette, 
myself  and  my  wife  have  agreed  to  carry  out  a  series  of  systematic  experiments 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  instrument  is  able  to  work. 


I  proceeded  to  inquire  ^  follows : — 

183.  I  do  not  know  this  prayer.  Where  is  it  to  be  found?  A.  Old  American 

184.  Where  can  I  get  one  ?  A.  Most  likely  none  in  England. 

185.  Can  vou  not  write  the  prayer  that  1  make  use  of  in  my  own  Lodge? 
A.  No,  I  don't  know  it. 

evasion,  or  subterfuge,  of  a  more  or  less  ingenious  kind;  and  totally  foreign 
to  the  whole  character  and  natural  disposition  of  the  operator.  A  similar 
attempt  at  deliberate  invention,  rather  than  plead  guilty  to  total  ignorance, 
is  contained  in  the  following  answers: — 

May  jth.  255.  In  what  Masonic  degree  was  the  Triple  Word  first  used? 
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Mrs.  Newnhum’s  series  of  experiments  in  the  transference  of  an  unseen 
question  through  an  nutomatist’s  subliminal  self  to  his  pencil ;  and  I  was  at 
length  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  friend — Mr.  R.  H.  Buttemer,  of  Em¬ 
manuel  College,  Cambridge,  a  graduate  in  honours  in  Natural  Science— 
willing  to  make  a  serious  endeavour  of  this  kind.  Some  perseverance  was 
required;  but  a  friend  of  Mr.  Buttemer’s,  Mr.  JH.  T.  Green,  having  first 
been  several  times  lightly  hypnotised  by  Mr.  Buttemer,  showed  during 
some  months  unmistakable  power  as  a  percipient.  I  was  cognisant  of  the 

myself  present  Mr.  Green’s  mind  was  distracted  by  a  theological  examina- 

names  of  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  conditions  were  throughout  good ; 
the  question  being  written  down  out  of  Mr.  Green’s  sight,  and  indications 
carefully  avoided.  In  the  last  sitting  Mr.  Green  had  his  back  to  all  the 


and  correctly,  and  two  after  a  sentence  referring  to  the  previous  question  had 
been  written.  The  first  and  third  were  not  answered,  the  answer  to  the  first 
being  unknown  to  the  agents,  while  at  the  third  Mr.  Green’s  subliminal  con¬ 
sciousness  appeared  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  showing  its  just-acquired  know- 
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3«  Green  Street,  Park  Lane,  W,  April  26th,  1893. 

The  following  incident  happened  when  I  was  staying  at  Greystoke  more 

On  being  asked  what  damage  our  tenants  had  done,  Lady  Mabel  Howard’s 
pencil  replied:  “They  have  broken  the  table  and  a  chair,”  and  added, 
“the  table  has  been  mended.”  On  reaching  our  house  and  asking  the  same 

kitchen  chairs  had  been  broken.  Nothing  else  in  the  way  of  furniture  had 
been  injured.  Henrietta  J.  Buller.] 

5.  Shortly  afterwards  I  went  for  some  winter  months  to  St.  Moritz.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  answers  were  particularly  good  there.  One  day  a 
lady  living  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  huge  hotel,  and  on  the  fourth  floor, 
while  we  were  on  the  first  floor,  missed  a  valuable  object  which  she  had 
bought  as  a  prize  for  tobogganing.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  but 
my  hand  wrote  that  the  object  had  been  taken  by  a  light-haired  young  waiter 

part  of  the  hotel.  But  on  mentioning  this  answer  to  the  lady  in  question  she 
waited  on  her  floor;  and  that  she  had  suspected  him.  My  hand  had  written 

6.  A  Mr.  Huth,  who  was  staying  at  our  hotel,  was  leaving  the  next  day  for 
Paris,  and  had  arranged  to  dine  the  day  after  with  a  friend,  a  young  doctor 
attached  to  the  Embassy  in  Paris,  from  whom  he  had  just  received  an  invita- 


In  March  1889  I  was  staying  at  St.  Moritz  (Engadine),  where  I  met  with 
a  very  serious  accident  tobogganing.  Although  still  crippled,  I  decided  to 

fine.  I  asked  Lady  Mabel  Howard’s  pencil,  more  in  joke  than  anything  else, 
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fallen  within  the  field  of  at  least  unconscious  vision.  The  emergence  of  an 
unconsciously  observed  name  Kanncy  in  the  grotesque  form  Goat  would  thus 
be  parallel  to  the  emergence  of  the  unconsciously  observed  word  Bouillon  in 
the  grotesque  form  Vcrbascum  Thafims,  mentioned  in  Proceedings,  vol.  viti. 


Writing  later,  from  I' - Park,  April  lSth,  1893,  Lady  Mabel  adds:— 

9.  The  H.  girls  asked  what  entertainment  they  should  go  to  directly  on 
arriving  in  London.  The  pencil  answered,  “  Lady  C.”  This  puzzled  us  all,  as  no 
one  knew  of  an  entertainment  to  be  given  next  week.  At  last,  as  it  continued 
writing  “  Lady  C.,”  we  gave  it  up,  thinking  it  must  mean  dining  at  home,  Lady 
C.  meaning  [their  mother].  That  very  evening,  eight  hours  after,  a  letter 
arrived  from  [Lady  W.  G.]  saying  Lady  Carrington  wished  to  know  if  the  H.’s 
could  dance  the  minuet  at  her  house  on  the  27th.  They  will  arrive  in  London 
on  the  25th.  [From  a  later  letter  it  appears  that  the  Ladies  H.  knew  that  this 
engagement  impended,  but  believed  that  it  would  be  much  later  in  the  season, 

10.  I  have  myself  [F.  W.H.M.]  succeeded  in  getting  two  correct  answers  to 
questions  absolutely  beyond  Lady  Mabel’s  knowledge.  From  Thornes  House 
1  was  asked  to  luncheon  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  only  by 
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In  a  later  letter  Lady  Radnor  adds : — 

Personally  I  had  always  believed  “the  lady  with  the  cherries  ”  to  be  some 

Chaplin  pedigree,  and  it  was  I  who  suggested  to  my  brother  that  he  should  ask 
“York  Herald”  (Mr.  Catty)  to  draw  one  up;  and  I  therefore  applied  to  Mr. 
Gatty  as  being  the  only  person  who  would  know  the.  names  of  the  families  con¬ 
nected  by  marriage  with  the  Chaplins.  I  knew  that  the  great-grandmother 
was  “  Lady  Betty,”  nde  Cecil :  but  as  in  those  days  pedigrees  and  family  history 


name  was  clearly  rapped  out,  which  was  recognised  by  Mr.  C.  D.  as  that  of 
his  mother,  not  consciously  known  to  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Since,  however, 


were  then  abroad,  should  consult  “  Semirus.”  They  wrote  to  Miss  A., 
with  whom  they  were  slightly  acquainted,  but  who  had  never  seen  the 
boy,  and  begged  her  to  ask  “  Semirus  ”  to  go  to  the  school — distant 
about  thirty  miles  from  where  she  was  living — look  at  the  affected  limb, 
and  give  an  opinion  on  the  case.  "  Semirus  ”  insisted  that  “  some  really 
good  surgeon  could  set  it  right.”  A  specialist  was  then  consulted,  and  a 
delicate  operation  was  successfully  performed.  The  boy  has  since  passed 
his  examination  without  any  difficulty. 

862  A.  The  following  is  another  case  of  planchette-writing  communi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  the  operators  being  himself  and 
Mrs.  R.  The  account  is  quoted  from  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  iv.  p.  319 
{November,  1890). 


nothing  of  the  dates,  which  are  all  correct,  as  well  as  his  having  been  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Susquehannalis. 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Wedgwq^d  writes  : — 

I  see  the  name  is  Brained,  not  ard,  as  I  had  supposed,  and  this  removes  a 
difficulty  in  the  writing.  Blanchette  had  written  Braine,  and  said  that  was 
right  as  far  as  it  went,  which  it  would  not  have  been  if  the  name  had  been 
Brainard.  My  daughter  has  sent  me  extracts  from  his  life,  stating  that  he  was 
born  in  1718,  and  not  1717  as  planchette  wrote.  But  Mrs.  R.’s  Biographical 
Dictionary  says  that  he  died  in  1747,  aged  30. 

Mrs.  R.  writes  that  she  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  David  Brainerd 
before  this. 

Extract  from  Biographical  Dictionary  sent  by  Mr.  Wedgwood : — 


Brainerd,  David.  A  celebrated  American  missionary,  who  signalised  him- 
Delaware,  &c.  Died,  aged  30,  1747. 
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of  Ancona.  In  the  year  1871  he  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  Spiritualism, 
and  began  daily  to  practise  ‘ - - ’  •’  ''  ’  " 
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e  writing  produced,  Rossi  says 


•  me  lo  say  that  my  ordinary  handwriting  is  egly 
Nevertheless,  when  writing  as  a  medium,  I  have 
caligraphy  according  as  various  beings  made  com¬ 
mon  mc.se  beings  presented  themselves  again,  often  unex- 
er  a  long  interval,  they  reproduced  their  former  handwriting, 
at  uncomfortable  position  of  hand  and  arm  I  have  had  cali- 
graphic  forms  so  perfect  that  I  could  not  reproduce  them  when  writing  at 


had  very  various  forms  of 


.On  January  19th,  1887  (says  M.  Aksakoff),  I  received  a  visit  from  the  engineer 
Kaigorodoff,  who  resides  in  Wilna.  He  narrated  to  me  the  following  circum¬ 
stances.  He  had  as  governess  for  his  children  Mdlle.  Emma  Stramm,  a  Swiss, 
from  the  town  of  Neufch&tel,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  automatic  writing.  At 
a  stance  held  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  January  15th,  at  the  house  of 
Herr  Kaigorodoff,  at  Wilna,  the  following  communication  was  given  in  French 
in  his  presence.  I  have  been  shown  the  original,  and  quote  this  from  a  copy 

“  Is  Lydia  here  ?  ”  (This  was  a  personality  which  had  manifested  itself  at 
previous  sittings.)  W 

“No,  Louis1  is  here,  and  wishes  to  impart  a  piece  of  news  (une  nouvelle)  to 


ch  loved  daughter.  ...  I  will  now  tell  thee  a  great  piece  of  news 
nouvdlc).  August  Duvanel  died  on  January  15th,  about  three  o’clock 
0011.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  sudden  death,  for  he  had  only  been  ill 
>.  He  was  attacked  by  blood-clotting  (engorgement  de  sang)  when 
e  bank.  He  spoke  very  little,  and  everything  that  he  said  was  for 
c  commended  himself  to  thy  prayers.  These  were  his  last  words.” 


$7-  At  the  first  stance  held,  early  in  March,  he  begged 
ng  spirit)  to  explain  the  contradiction  between  the  letters 
;ister  of  Mdllc.  E.  touching  the  death  of  Duvanel.  The 
:1,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  Louis.  M.  Kaigorodoff  took 
.  for  word  the  answer  which  was  given: — 

{ [her]  sister  does  not  wish  that  she  should  know  of  his 
lot  of  a  stoppage  of  blood  {engorgement)  as  I  had  written.” 
ary  3rd  (15th)  1887,  had  been  given  by  automatic  writing, 
1  not  tell  the  truth  frankly  ( directement ),  for  her  health 
ted  by  it.” 
then,  did  he  die  ?” 
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NartzcS];  Madame  Ivanof  [M.  NarlzefFs  housekeeper];  M.  N.  Tookracbeff 
[official  physician  of  the  municipality  of  Tambof]. 

The  sitting  began  at  to  J'.iu.  at  a  table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  by 
the  light  of  a  night-light  placed  on  the  mantelpiece.  All  doors  closed.  The 


Mrs.  FitzGerald  and  her  daughter-indaw,  Mrs.  I 
been  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  sitting  quietly  toj 
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We  find  M.  Starck’s  account  concerning  a  communication  from  the  soldier 
Skrytnikoff  who  was  drowned,  printed  in  Rebus,  No.  48,  1898,  to  be  correct. 
During  the  incident  described  our  eyes  were  bandaged  and  we  positively  could 

[Signed] 

870  A.  The  following  account  (taken  from  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix. 
p.  284)  is  translated  and  abridged  from  the  Vcssillo  Spiritista  for  June 
1900,  where  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  “A  Good  Proof  of  Spirit 
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in  the  writing  of  my  elder  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Colonel  Kelso,  to  the  effect : 
[here  I  give  the  correct  wording  as  in  earlier  record]  “  She  will  be  very 
mediumistic,  but  is  too  young  to  be  influenced;  do  not  let  her  sit  until  she  is 
older,  or  you  will  injure  her  health.”  We  did  not  let  her  write  automatically 
for  some  years  afterwards;  then  she  did  write  for  some  little  time,  and  then 
the  power  left  her.  Hugh  Junor  Browne. 

Elizabeth  Browne. 

872  A.  From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  122-24. 

The  following  case  came  to  Dr.  Hodgson  from  a  group  of  persons  who 
may  not  be  very  critical,  but  who  are  plainly  sincere.  The  phenomenon 
alleged,  however  surprising,  involves  but  a  simple  act  of  observation,  and 
should  have  been  easy  to  note  and  remember. 

Mr.  Richard  Hodgson, — Dear  Sir, — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  respond 

little  child  just  four  years  of  age  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its  letters,  unaided 
and  untaught. 

My  wife  had  a  niece  who  passed  to  spirit-life  tweuty  years  ago,  who  was  in 
life  strongly  attached  to  her,  and  whenever  we  come  in  contact  with  a  medium- 

fifteen  years  of  age,  and  another  young  lady  of  the  same  age,  opened  a  school 
for  small  children  in  a  little  room  used  for  a  Sunday  School  by  the  Baptist 
society,  where  the  event  took  place.  It  was  approaching  Easter,  and  to  add  to 
the  coming  exercises,  the  little  girl  was  especially  invited  to  join  them  in  re¬ 
hearsing  their  pieces,  as  most  all  the  pupils  were  members  of  the  Mission 
Sunday  School.  The  first  morning  of  her  attendance  a  slate  and  pencil  were 
given  her  to  keep  her  quiet;. she  scribbled  awhile,  when  it  was  noticed  that  she 
had  written  very  distinctly  the  name  Emma.  As  it  was  known  that  the  child 
had  never  been  inside  of  a  school  before,  and  that  she  knew  no  single  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  it  was  a  great  surprise.  The  slate  belonged  to  some  of  the  pupils, 
hence  was  not  preserved  by  the  young  ladies.  I  regretted  the  loss  of  such  a 
rare  test  of  spirit  control,  and  urged  them,  should  such  a  thing  ever  occur  again, 

leaf  from  a  tablet  and  lead  pencil  were  given  her.  After  she  had  amused  her- 
write  the  name  Emma  had  been  made.  As  she  handed  in  the  paper  she  said, 
given,  when  upon  either  side  was  written  with  bold  running  hand,  “your  aunt 

True,  she  was  aunt  to  the  little  one  whose  little  hand  she  was  holding. 
The  pressure  upon  the  paper  of  the  first  two  sheets  w-as  uneven,  and  it 

pose  of  giving  us  a  fact  of  spirit  control.  ^  ^  ^ 

gave  her  paper  and  pencil,  but  failed  to  get  satisfactory  results. 


•epared  to  return  your  paper  promptly.  They  s 
ion  gave  their  signatures.  In  the  case  of  Mi; 
not  have  her  name  mentioned  publicly  on  accoui 
urch,  &c.,  which  you  may  readily  understand. 

:h  she  (Etta)  held  the  pencil.  But  my  daughter 
forget  so  novel  a  feature.  Hoping  the  above  wi 
ours  for  humanity,  A.  E.  Hempstead. 


Dr.  Hodgson 


1890. 


e  writings  by  the  little  girl  Etta  for 
ts  of  paper  with  several  attempts  at 

Emma  being  written  tolerably  well 


by  me  and  concordant  with  the  above)  had  been  sent 
the  Banner  oj[  Ligkf  immediately  after  the  incident, 
th,  1889.  I  have  Teen  the  tracing  of  the  last- written 
ima."  It  is  a  free  scrawl,  resembling  the  planchette* 
ter  than  the  first  effort  of  a  child. 
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had  brought 
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well  tell 
This  v 
Nina, 


Q.  “  Have  you  deposited  the  note  anywhere  ?  ” 
Q.  "Where?”  No  answer. 

Finally  I  wrote  to  Judge  H.  (who  had  written  i 
-  found.  I  cann 


e  about  it) :  “  I  had  as 


i  Friday.  The  following  Sunday, 


a  board  upon  which  the  letters  of  the 
)om  alone,  thinking,  if  it  were  possible 
overflowing  with  anguish,  and  added  to 


bureau  and  pulled  out  tl 
and  commenced  to  sear 
breast  pocket  was  the  r 


my  thoughts  to  an] 

fr  InTfiod  VilHe.' 


d  and  it  promptly  spelt 


awer,  where  only  his 
:  only  garment,  other 


unconscious  during  the  first  d; 


awer  had  not  been  opened  that  we  knew  of  after  h< 
as  discovered.  Although  I  had  moved  to  another 
;  that  the  bottom  drawer  was  not  to  be  disturbed, 
i  as  the  rod  spell  “  Look  in  my  long  drawer  and  find  ' 
lectrified  with  the  knowledge  that  Willie  H.’s  not< 
iough  I  never  would  have  thought  of  looking  in  such 
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know  about  putting  away  the  vest.  3.  About  three  o’clock, 
it  or  second  week  in  May.  Myself  and  daughter  were  the  only 
it  1  remember — possibly  one  of  the  children.  It  happened  just 
0  me  there  is  but  one  solution. — In  great  haste,  very  respectfully, 
[Signed]  E.  F.  B. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

912  A.  The  following  account  of  Dr.  John  L.  Nevius’s  book  on 
Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes  (2nd  Edition.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto,  1896)  is  taken  from  a  review  by 
Professor  W.  Romaine  Newbold  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  602. 


From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vii.  p.  154.  The  account  is  git 
Rev.  Edward  T.  Vaughan,  of  Langleybury  Vicarage,  King’s  Lat 

WnteS'_  August 
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have  points  of  resemblance  ? 

It  is  here  that  we  ought  to  feel  the  advantage  of  previous  discussions 
on  man's  own  supernormal  faculties,— on  the  powers  of  the  Self  below 
the  threshold  of  ordinary  consciousness.  We  have  traced  these  powers  its 
detail ;  we  have  noted  the  extension  of  the  normal  spectrum  of  con¬ 
sciousness  beyond  both  red  and  violet  ends,  in  response  to  subliminal 
control.  Perhaps  the  profounder  conception  of  the  Self  thus  gained  may 
help  us  to  bridge  over  that  gulf  between  the  performances  of  the  ordinary 
man  and  those  of  the  so-called  medium  which  heretofore  has  involved  so 
difficult  a  leap.  We  may  find  that  the  spirit’s  power  over  the  organism 
which  it  controls  or  “possesses,” — while  possibly  going  much  further  than 
any  subliminal  power  in  the  organism  itself,  as  known  to  us, — may  yet 
advance  along  similar  lines,  and  receive  explanation  from  hypnotic  or 

tabular  form,  the  main  heads  of  vital  process  or  faculty  as  exercised  (i) 
under  normal  or  supraliminal  control;  (2)  under  subliminal  and  telepathic 

In  arranging  this  scheme  my  first  object  is  to  bring  all  such  phenomena 
as  we  actually  have  before  us  into  intelligible  connection ;  introducing  by 
the  way  a  few  of  the  explanations  given  to  Mr.  Moses  by  his  guides. 
Those  explanations,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  slight  and  vague, 
and  our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  is,  of  course,  merely 
nascent  and  fragmentary.  My  scheme,  therefore,  cannot  aim  at  complete 
logical  arrangement.  It  must  involve  both  repetitions  and  lacunae ; 
nor  can  it  be  such  as  the  physiologist  would  care  to  sanction.  But  it 
will,  at  least,  be  a  first  attempt  at  a  connected  schedule  or  rational  index 
of  phenomena  apparently  so  disparate  that  the  very  possibility  of  their 

SYNOPSIS  OF  VITAL  FACULTY. 


First  Series  : — Phenomena  Supraliminally  Controlled,  or 
Occurring  in  Ordinary  Life. 

1.  Supraliminal  or  empirical  consciousness;  aware  only  of  the 

material  world  through  sensory  impressions. 

2.  Physical  nutrition,  including  respiration. 

(a)  Physiological  and  pathological  processes  and  products. 

3.  Physical  expenditure  ;  action  on  material  and  etherial  environment. 

(«)  Mechanical  work  done  at  the  expense  of  food  assimilated. 

result  of  protoplasmic  metabolism. 
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(.  Action  on  the  incarnation  oflife  on  the  planet. 

(a)  Reproduction,  as  physiological  division. 
;.  Mental  nutrition ;  sensory  receptivity. 


(*)  Memory. 

5.  Mental  expenditure  ;  response  to  stimuli. 

(a)  Intra-cerebral  response  ;  ideation. 

(b)  Emotion;  will;  voluntary  innervation. 
r.  Modifications  of  supraliminal  personality. 

(a)  Birth ;  as  physiological  individuation. 

(b)  Sleep  ;  with  dreams,  as  oscillations  of  the 
(0  Metamorphoses;  as  of  insects  and  amp 

morphism,  as  of  hydrozoa ;  multiplex 
(rf)  Death ;  as  physiological  dissolution. 


Second  Series: — Phenomena  Subliminal!.’/  Controlled. 

1.  Subliminal  consciousness ;  obscurely  aware  of  the  transcendental 

world,  through  telepathic  and  tetesthetic  impressions. 

2.  Physical  nutrition  modified  by  subliminal  control. 

(a)  Suggestion,  self-suggestion,  psycho-therapeutics. 

(b)  Stigmatisation. 

3.  Physical  expenditure  modified  by  subliminal  control. 

(a)  Mechanical  work  modified  by  psychical  integration  or  dis¬ 

integration;  hysteria. 

(b)  Production  of  heat,  and  other  specific  effects  upon  matter, 

subliminally  modified. 

(0  Emission  of  light,  and  generation  of  electrical  energy 
modified. 

4.  Action  on  the  incarnation  of  life  on  the  planet. 

(a)  Prenatal  suggestion  through  intermediate  organism  of 


5.  Mental  nutrition  (sensory  and  supersensory  receptivity)  subliminally 
controlled. 


(a)  Hyperesthesia ;  antesthesia;  analgesia. 

(b)  Hypermnesia ;  manifested  in  dreams  or  automatisms. 

(c)  Telepathy;  veridical  hallucinations ;  sensory  automatism. 

(d)  Telsesthesia  or  clairvoyance  ;  perception  of  distant  scenes ; 

retrocognition ;  precognition. 

6.  Mental  expenditure;  response  to  stimuli  modified  by  subliminal 

(b)  Motor  automatism ;  concurrent  consciousness ;  hyperboulia. 
(<•)  Extradition  of  will-power  beyond  the  organism;  telergy; 
self-projection. 
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7.  Modifications  of  subliminal  personality. 

(3)  Sleep  and  trance  ;  self-suggested  or  telepathically  suggested ; 

[,/)  Death';  as  irrevocable  self-projection  of  the  spirit. 

III. 

Third  Series  : — Phenomena  claimed  as  Spiritually  Controlled. 

1.  Subliminal  consciousness,  discerning  and  influenced  by  dis¬ 

embodied  spirits  in  a  spiritual  world,  who  co-operate  in  pro¬ 
ducing  objective  phenomena. 

2.  Physical  nutrition  modified  by  spirit-control. 

(a)  Spirit-suggestion;  psycho-therapeutics. 

( b )  Stigmatisation. 

(r)  Novel  and  purposive  metastasis  of  secretion. 

3.  Physical  expenditure  modified  by  spirit-control. 

(a)  Mechanical  efficiency  increased  and  fulcrum  displaced. 

(l>)  Control  over  individual  material  molecules;  resulting  in 
abrogation  of  ordinary  thermal  laws,  and  in  aggregation 
and  disaggregation  of  matter. 

(r)  Control  over  etherial  manifestations ;  with  possible  effects  in 
the  domains  of  light,  electricity,  gravitation,  and  cohesion. 

4.  Action  on  the  incarnation  of  life  on  the  planet. 

(a)  Pre-conceptual  suggestion  or  self-suggestion. 

(b)  Ectoplasy  or  Materialisation  ;  temporary  extradition  or  con¬ 

centration  of  vital  energy. 

5.  Mental  nutrition  modified  by  spirit-control. 

(c)  Ordinary  sensory  perception  spiritually  controlled. 

(<5)  Memory  controlled  ;  retrocognition  spiritually  given.  ' 

(c)  Sensory  automatism  spiritually  controlled  ;  phantasms  of  the 
dead,  &c. 

(o')  Teloesthesia  developed  into  perception  of  spiritual  environ¬ 
ment;  precognition. 

6.  Response  to  stimuli  spiritually  controlled. 

(a)  Ideation  inspired  by  spirits. 

(i)  Motor  automatism  spiritually  controlled ;  possession. 

(0)  Extension  of  will-power  into  the  spiritual  world ;  prayer. 

7.  Modifications  of  personality  from  spiritual  standpoint. 

( a )  Birth  ;  as  descent  into  generation. 

(b)  Sleep  and  trance  induced,  and  visions  inspired,  by  spirits. 

with  perception  of  spiritual  world. 

{d)  Death  ;  as  birth  into  completer  personality. 

(e)  Vital  faculty  fully  exercised  in  spiritual  world. 


and  reactions,  physiological  and  pathological;  but  why 


lin  processes 
elements  of 
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our  body  are  thus  associated  and  dissociated  we  know  not;  nor  can  we 
(speaking  broadly)  produce  any  reaction  by  means  other  than  those 
which  the  organism  itself  habitually  employs. 

(3)  Physical  Expenditure;  Action  on  Material  and 
Etherial  Environment. 

(a)  Mechanical  Work  Done  at  the  Expense  of  Food  Assimilated.— Ota 
body,  thus  built  up  by  nutrition  (including  respiration)  from  its  original 
germ,  has  acquired  energy  which  it  can  expend  on  its  environment,  both 

which  we  shall  speak  later,  on  the  world  of  life  to  which  the  germ  belongs. 
The  most  fully  conscious  and  purposive  form  which  the  body’s  energy 
lakes  is  that  of  mechanical  work  upon  molar  masses.  Here  we  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  compute  its  work  like  an  artificial  engine’s ;  noting  that  the 
relation  between  food  absorbed  and  work  done  is  never  such  as  to  threaten 
disturbance  of  the  general  law  of  Conservation  of  Energy. 

(b)  Production  of  Heat,  Odour,  Sound,  Chemical  Changes,  as  the  Result 
of  Protoplasmic  Metabolism.— The  animal  body  exerts  various  effects,  other 
than  mechanical,  upon  different  kinds  of  living  and  lifeless  matter.  It 
generates  and  imparts  heat  both  by  conduction  and  by  radiation;  it 
propagates  sound-waves  and  odours  which  specifically  affect  certain 
prepared  surfaces  ;  it  may  generate  electric  charges  and  electric  currents  ; 

own  periphery,  certain  chemical  associations  and  dissociations  whose  range 

(0  Production  of  Etherial  Disturbances;  as  Emission  of  Light  and 
Generation  of  Electrical  Energy. — One  of  these  specific  effects,  exerted 
not  on  the  molecular  but  on  the  etherial  world — the  production  of  light— 
is  important  enough,  in  view  of  what  is  to  follow,  to  be  placed  under  a 
heading  by  itself.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  defer  dealing,  with 
this  topic  until  a  later  stage  in  our  discussion.  The  development  of 
electro-motive  force  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  for  instance,  in  some 
species  of  fishes,  is  a  rare  phenomenon ;  but  electrical  manifestations  of 
a  feeble  kind  occur  in  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  all  animals,  and  even  in 

(4)  Action  on  the  Incarnation  of  Life  on  the  Planet. 

(a)  Reproduction  as  Physiological  Division. — The  living  organism  has 
one  further  power of  all  its  powers  at  once  the  most  complex  and  the 
most  subliminal.  It  can  influence  by  reproduction  the  incarnation  of  life 
upon  this  planet.  From  the  supraliminal  standpoint  we  can  speak  of  re¬ 
production  only  as  of  an  elaborate  process  of  physiological  division.  But 
the  distinction  between  supraliminal  and  subliminal  knowledge  and  pur¬ 
pose,— where  the  subliminal  purpose  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  no 
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^merely  individual  aim, — has  here  been  guessed  by  philosophers  in  the 
illusion  which  Nature,  for  her  own  ends,  throws  around  her  children ; — 
leading  them  by  roads,  which  they  blindly  follow  towards  an  end  which, 
for  aught  she  cares,  they  may  even  desire  to  shun. 


(5)  Mental  Nutrition;  Sensory  Receptivity. 

(<t)  Ordinary  Sense  Perception. — From  the  nutrition  and  expenditure 
of  the  bodily  organism  let  us  turn  to  the  nutrition  and  expenditure  of  the 


depends  upon  a  rearrangement  of  molecules  such  as  no  science  can  at 
present  trace  or  explain. 


(7)  Modifications  of  Supraliminal  Personality. 

(a)  Birth  :  as  Physiological  Individuation. — And,  finally,  both  body 
and  mind  may  pass  through  we  know  not  how  many  phases  without  losing 
what  we  regard  as  the  identity  of  either.  Birth  in  this  scheme  we  must 
regard  as  physiological  individuation,  obliging  the  new  animal  to  seek 
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and  is  needful  to  the  organism’s  preservation.  And  in  the  temporary 
obliteration  of  the  conscious  threshold  thus  induced,  the  fragmentary 

dream  (and  the  subliminal  control  becomes  dominant  in  various  ways  and 
in  varying  degrees). 

(r)  Metamorphoses ,  as  of  Insects  anti  Amphibia ,  and  Polymorphism ,  as 
of  Ilydrozoa :  Multiplex  Personality*— Even  profounder  changes  occur  in 
animal  metamorphoses,  where  the  struggle  for  existence  brings  to  the 
surface  at  different  stages  of  life  different  selections  from  the  potential 
syntheses  of  faculty  included  in  the  original  germ, — those,  namely,  which 
are  adapted  to  the  environment  in  which  the  particular  stage  is  passed. 
In  the  higher  animals  the  variations  that  occur  as  the  infant  progresses 
through  youth  to  maturity  are  much  less  marked  and  more  gradu||.  In 

times  bring  about  sudden  and  complete  changes  in  the  superficial 
character  and  memory.  These  differ  from  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
lower  animals  in  having,  as  a  rule,  no  relation  to  different  stages  of  life, 
and  remind  us  rather  of  the  polymorphism  of  a  colonial  Hydrozoon,  in 
which  the  different  attributes  and  characteristics  of  a  single  complete 
organism  are  distributed  among  the  various  individuals  of  the  colony. 
The  man  with  a  multiplex  personality  is  like  a  single  individual  of  such 
a  colony,  in  that  only  certain  elements  of  his  ordinary  self  are  manifest 
at  once,  the  rest  being  for  the  time  submerged. 

{d)  Death ;  as  Physiological  Dissolution.— And  ultimately  the  indi¬ 
vidual  organism  loses  the  power  of  self-adaptation  to  its  environment; 
physiological  dissolution  ensues ;  and  from  the  supraliminal  standpoint 

Of  thus  much,  then,  and  of  thus  much  only  of  ourselves,  the  struggle 
for  earthly  existence  has  compelled  us  to  be  aware.  It  is  an  empirical 
or  superficial  cognisance;  and  here,  as  truly  as  anywhere  in  nature,  “all 
that  we  know  is  phenomenal  of  the  unknown.” 

II.  Second  Series  Phenomena  Subliminally  Controlled. 

(i)  Subliminal  Consciousness;  obscurely  aware  of  the  Transcendental 
World,  through  Telepathic  and  Telcesthetic  Impressions. — Let  us  turn  now 
to  our  second  scheme ;  that  which  is  to  represent  for  us  vital  function 

dimly-guessed  operations  of  a  transcendental  world.  The  subliminal 

as  we  proceed.  Here  at  the  beginning  I  must  merely  explain  on  what 
principle  I  have  assigned  to  some  of  these  faculties  and  not  to  others 
a  source  in  the  subliminal  self,  or  in  telepathic  action  from  other  embodied 
minds,  rather  than  in  any  extra-terrene  or  spiritual  intervention.  This 
distinction  is  often  obscure ;  but  I  have  here  drawn  the  line  so  as  to  avoid 
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mcna  of  modified  secretion  to  which  the  conventional  name  of  stigmatisa¬ 
tion  has  been  given  consist  in  a  selective  direction  of  cells  or  of  even 
minuter  bodily  elements  away  from  their  settled  customary  performance, 
through  changes  which  the  predecessors  of  these  cells  have  indeed 

so  impalpable  an  invitation.  The  scrum  which  rises  in  the  **  suggested  M 
blisters  is  in  itself  no  novel  product;  but  its  evocation  without  mechanical 
irritation  shows  (as  I  have  urged  elsewhere,  see  543)  a  quite  novel  power 
to  play  upon  the  organism  as  with  purposive  manipulation  from  within. 

(3)  Physical  Expenditure  Modified  by  Subliminal  Control. 

(a)  Mechanical  Work  Modified  by  Psychical  Integration  or  Disin¬ 
tegration  ;  Hysteria. — And  next  as  to  the  effect  of  subliminal  control  upon 
the  organism’s  cxpcnditw'c  ;  in  the  first  place  upon  its  expenditure  in 

liminal  self  can  control  may  at  first  sight  be  regarded  as  a  compromise, 
achieved  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  between  present  and  future  con¬ 
venience.  It  can  put  forth,  that  is  to  say,  just  so  much  energy  as 
is  generally  compatible  with  avoiding  any  serious  risk  of  injury  to  the 
organism.  But  this  explanation  will  not  take  into  account  all  the  elements 
of  the  problem.  The  human  organism  is  an  imperfectly  unified  colony 
of  cells ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  us  that  the  precise  degree  of 
integration  to  which  we  attain  in  ordinary  life  is  such  as  to  enable  our 
organism  to  exert  its  maximum  of  energy  without  risk  of  injury. 

We  find,  in  fact,  that  a  capacity  of  greater  effort  may  be  the  result  or 
the  concomitant  either  of  disintegration  or  of  further  integration.  The 

is  an  instance  of  the  first/and  the  manner  in  which  the  increased  energy 
in  such  cases  becomes  apparent  throws  some  light  on  subliminal  operation 
generally.  This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  Chapters  II.  and  III. 
I  have  shown  that  the  same  increase  of  energy  may  follow  on  increased 
integration,  of  which  I  regard  Genius  as  the  palmary  instance.  In  short, 
and  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  katabolic  as  well  as  the  anabolic 
forces,  the  output  as  well  as  the  intake  of  the  bodily  frame,  are  amenable, 
in  more  ways  than  we  can  suppose  ourselves  to  have  yet  discovered,  to 
subliminal  control. 

(b)  Production  of  Heat,  and  other  Specific  Effects  upon  Matter,  Sub - 
Uminally  Modified. — Turning  now  to  effects  other  than  mechanical 

mentation  than  records  of  experiment  adequately  performed.  The 
subjective  sensation  of  heat  can,  of  course,  readily  be  produced  by 
hypnotic  suggestion,  aud  in  a  sensitive  subject  perspiration  may  follow, — 
si  dixeris,  Aesftio ,  sudat : — but  I  know  of  no  experiment  which  has  com¬ 
pared  the  total  heat  emitted  by  the  organism  in  a  normal  state  and  under 
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supplied  by  fresh  incarnations  from  the  unknown  environing  energy. 
The  first  question  will  be  as  to  the  power  of  suggestion,  by  influencing  the 
mother,  to  influence  the  unborn  child.  And  so  large  a  collection  has 
now  been  made  of  cases  where  an  impression,  produced  (more  often,  of 
course,  by  accident  than  by  design)  upon  the  mother  has  been  reflected 
by  the  offspring  (see  626)  that  I  feel  entitled  to  assume  such  influence  as 
highly  probable,  if  not  established.1  This  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  is  of  an  im¬ 
portance  greater  than  has  yet  been  realised.  We  cannot  fix  a  terminus  a 
quo  before  which  such  influence  is  impossible;  and  the  much-needed 
science  of  “eugenics”  seems  likely  to  depend  largely  upon  a  psychical 

(5)  Mental  Nutrition  (Sensory  and  Supersensory  Receptivity) 
SUBLIMINALLY  CONTROLLED. 

(a)  Hyperesthesia  ;  Anesthesia;  Analgesia. — We  have  now  dealt  with 
the  influence  of  the  subliminal  self  in  upbuilding  the  organism,  and  in 
modifying  the  organism’s  effect  upon  its  environment.  With  the  dis- 

watershed  of  physical  and  psychical  determination ;  and  we  proceed  now 
to  the  region  of  intellectual  effects; — of  influence  subliminally  exercised, 
first  upon  sensory  receptivity,  and  then  upon  motor  response. 

Subliminal  modifications  of  sensory  receptivity,  important  as  they  are. 
have  been  already  so  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  that  we  need  here  do 
no  more  than  recapitulate  them,  thus  preparing  the  reader  for  the  still 
more  potent  sway  which  we  shall  find  ascribed  to  spirits  over  the  per¬ 
ception  of  men.  Briefly,  then,  the  senses  can  be  either  stimulated  or 
suspended  to  an  extent  hardly  yet  fathomed.  Cases  of  hyperesthesia  are 
recorded  which  seem  scarcely  compatible  with  that  we  know  of  the 
structure  of  the  sensory  end-organs  themselves. 

So  profound  an  anesthesia ,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  produced  that 
prolonged  and  painful  operations  can  be  undergone  without  evoking  a 

abrogated  while  other  sensations  remain  intact,  and  an  analgesia  produced 
which  is  no  result  of  disease  or  disintegration,  but  apparently  the  highest 
— the  most  serviceable — condition  to  which  the  organism  has  yet  been 

(1>)  Hypermnesia,  Manifested  in  Dreams  or  Automatisms.— The  sub¬ 
liminal  control  of  memory— of  the  stored-up  knowledge  derived  from  past 
sensation— shows  a  similar  advance  upon  the  supraliminal.  To  retain  in 
supraliminal  memory— or  sufficiently  near  the  threshold  to  be  summoned 
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chance  whether  the  message  shall  take  the  sensory  form  of  hallucination, 
visual  or  auditory,  or  the  motor  form  of  an  impulse  to  write  or  speak. 
But  first  we  have  to  deal,  under  this  heading,  with  something  which  is  not 
for  us  in  common  parlance  either  sensory  or  motor ; — namely,  ideation ; 
or  such  intra-cerebral  readjustments  as  involve  only  images  which  fall 
short  of  hallucination  and  impulses  which  have  not  yet  set  the  muscles  in 

I  halfc  urged  elsewhere  (in  Chapter  III.)  that  even  our  habitual 
current  of  thought  bears  abundant  testimony  to  cerebration  beneath 
the  ordinary  threshold  of  consciousness.1  With  all  of  us  there  are 
subliminal  uprushes — incursions  of  ideas  and  images  ready-made  and 
vivid  into  the  superficial  stratum  of  more  continuous,  but  less  ardent,  less 
flashing  thought.  Such  uprushes,  although  alike  in  mechanism ,  leave 
products  of  very  different  worth.  For  most  men  nothing  better  than  dust 
and  scoria;  is  flung  up  from  the  subterranean  chambers;  for  few  only  do 
the  rock-fragments  bear  in  their  cavities  the  precious  crystals  which  have 
gathered  in  hidden  laboratories  into  the  emerald’s  or  the  ruby’s  glow. 

{t)  Motor  Automatism  ;  Concurrent  Consciousness  ;  Hypcrboulia.— So 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  these  intra-cerebral  responses  to  external 
stimuli,  we  have  no  obvious  line  to  draw  between  the  ideas  which  we 
manufacture  piecemeal  above  the  threshold  and  Chose  which  come  to  us 
ready-made  from  below.  Even  here,  no  doubt,  there  are  physiological 
effects  already  indicating  an  extension  of  mental  influence  over  the  bodily 
frame.  When,  in  the  poet’s  words,  “a  great  thought  strikes  along  the 
brain,  and  flushes  all  the  cheek,”  the  sudden  uprush  of  ideation  has  affected 
the  vaso-motor  system  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  deliberately  rival.  But 
yet  this  glowing  thought  has  come  mixed  with  cooler  thoughts ;  it  runs, 
so  to  say,  into  the  amalgam  of  common  life.  We  have  now  to  note  that 
a  point  may  be  reached,  in  some  men  if  not  in  all,  where  the  two  streams 
of  faculty  are  not  conjoint  but  concurrent ;  the  subliminal  faculty  using  the 
organism  in  a  separate  and  definite  manner,  in  writing,  namely,  or  speech, 
which  in  reference  to  the  man’s  habitual  processes  seems  automatic  or 
even  quasi-external,  and  which  suggests  to  him  that  some  intelligence 
other  than  bis  own  must  be  moving  his  hand  or  speaking  through  his 

at  work  :  oftencr  the  man’s  own  deeper  self  is  thus  acting  on  his  empirical 
self,  and  writing  its  own  messages  with  the  hand  to  which  it  has,  after  all, 
an  equal  claim. 
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From  many  points  of  view  these  automatic  motor  messages  form  for 
us  a  central  and  instructive  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  closely  allied  with — sometimes  interchangeable  with — sensory 
hallucinations.  They  thus  materially  support  the  view  that  these  phantoms 
also  are  in  the  same  sense  automatic ;  that  is,  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  at  least  shaped  by  the  percipient's  own  subliminal  self,  and  presented 
to  his  supraliminal  perception  as  a  method  of  informing  or  influencing 
him  from  the  depths  of  his  own  being.  In  the  second  place,  thfey  enable 
us  to  set  out  a  continuous  series  from  the  transitory  phenomena  of  hyp¬ 
notic  suggestion  at  the  one  end  to  changes  of  personality  and  “  spirit-pos¬ 
session”  at  the  other  end.  We  start,  say,  from  Edmund  Gurney’s  post¬ 
hypnotic  experiment,  where  you  tell  a  man  a  fact  in  the  trance  which  on 
waking  he  forgets, — but  which  he  can  nevertheless  write  out  automatically 
with  no  recognition  of  its  source.  Here  we  know  perfectly  whence  the 
fact  originally  came ;  we  can  feel  sure  that  no  telepathic,  no  disembodied 
influence  has  been  brought  to  bear.  Then  come  the  ordinary  mass  of 
spontaneous  automatic  messages,  presumably  self-originated,  since  they 
contain  no  fact  which  the  automatist  may  not  have  learnt  by  ordinary 
sensory  means.  And  from  this  point  the  automatisms  may  diverge  in 
several  directions.  They  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  begin  to  show 
knowledge  which,  cannot  have  been  acquired  by  normal  means ; — which 

knowledge  which,  alike  in  its  substance  and  in  its  lacunae,  seems  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  presumable  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  some  departed 

This  is  of  course  the  most  interesting  form  of  development.  But  the 
automatisms  may  also  become  markedly  impressive  in  a  different  way. 
While  still  showing  no  actual  knowledge  beyond  the  automatist’s  normal 
reach,  they  may  nevertheless  assume  a  character  so  distinct, — a  mode  of 
self-expression  so  deeply  involving  the  entire  organism, — that  they  come 
to  rank  as  new  phases  of  personality,  representing  fresh  positions  of'  rela¬ 
tive  stability  into  which  the  man’s  psychical  being  may  be  thrown. 

And  here  again,  while  thus  led  forward  to  our  impending  notice  of 
Modifications  of  Personality,  we  are  also  led  backward  to  our  previous 
account  of  psycho-therapeutics  and  self-suggestion,  of  the  modification  of 
physical  nutrition  by  subliminal  control.  What  we  there  described,  so  to 
say,  from  the  outside,  we  are  now  regarding  from  the  inward  or  subjective 
point  of  view.  For  these  motor  automatisms  pass  insensibly  into  hyper- 
boulia ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  subliminal  motor  response  to  stimuli 

in  power  to  mere  writing  or  vocal  utterance ;  it  can  work  upon  stomach  or 
liver  as  well  as  upon  hand  or  tongue.  It  has  overpassed  the  traditional 
bounds  in  one  direction  ;  it  shows  next  that  it  can  overpass  them  in 

in  the  same  way  did  Frenchmen  once  speculate  as  to  what  causes  in  a 
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itself  which  supports  the  invader;  the  impulse  given  from  a  distance  to 
L^onie’s  subliminal  self  finds  something  in  that  self  not  only  competent 
to  discern  it  but  willing  to  obey. 

Mere  metaphor,  however,  cannot  satisfy  us  here.  We  have  reached 
a  point  where  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  form  at  least  some 
provisional  working  conception  not  only  of  what  telepathy  is  not — but 
of  what  it  possibly  may  be.°  Its  laws,  we  have  concluded,  are  not  cognate 
to  the  known  laws  of  the  material  world.  It  is  a  transference,  not  of  a 
pattern  of  vibrations,  but  of  a  knowledge,  an  impulse,  which  seems  to 
implant  itself  in  the  percipient’s  mind  like  a  living  thing.  The  “  telepathic 
impact,”  as  we  have  sometimes  called  it,  is  no  blunt  shock.  It  may  be 
sudden ;  but  it  may  also  be  persistent ;  it  may  sometimes  be  overwhelming, 
but  it  can  be  insinuating  too.  It  is  not  a  bolt  discharged  and  done  with ; 
it  is  a  vital  influence  at  work  on  the  percipient's  subliminal  self. 

No  argument  has  been  as  yet  urged  in  this  discussion  to  show  that 
man  possesses  a  spirit  which  preceded  birth  or  which  survives  death. 
The  question  of  individual  pre-existence,  individual  survival,  belongs  to 
a  later  stage  of  our  review  of  vital  faculty.  But,  nevertheless,  I  think 
that  those  who  have  been  willing  to  go  even  thus  far  with  the  general 
scheme  here  set  forth  will  feel  that  the  subliminal  self  whose  influence 
over  the  organism  seems  to  be  at  once  so  latent  and  so  profound  must  be 


each  point  we  shall  be  taking  up  a  line  of  thought  on  which  we  have  made 
some  beginning. 

We  have,  then,  to  deal  with  the  human  spirit  under  new  conditions ; 
as  brought  into  immediate  relations  with  the  spiritual  world.  We  shall  be 
concerned  primarily  with  the  subliminal  consciousness ;  for  it  is  in  that 
region  that  the  link  of  union  lies;  and  many  of  the  phenomena  are  dis¬ 
cernible  to  the  "purged  eye”  of  so-called  clairvoyance  alone.  But 
nevertheless  this  commerce  with  disembodied  spirits,  like  commerce 
with  embodied  spirits,  affects  man’s  whole  being ;  and  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  many  phenomena  of  an  absolutely  objective  kind. 

In  one  way,  indeed,  to  get  on  to  direct  spirit-intercourse  from  the 
obscure  subliminal  phenomena  which  we  have  till  now  been  discussing  is 
a  sort  of  emergence  into  a  clearer  air.  What  we  have  dimly  inferred  is 
now  plainly  asserted ;  what  we  have  conjectured  among  contending  possi¬ 
bilities  is  now  set  plainly  before  us.  We  are  in  the  position  in  which  a 
tadpole  would  be  who  had  learned  theoretically  that  what  he  was  breath¬ 
ing  in  his  pond  was  not  the  water  but  the  oxygen  dissolved  therein ;  and 
who  then  should  have  it  granted  to  him  to  raise  his  head  above  water,  and 
to  perceive  frogs  and  other  animals  respiring  the  translucid  air.  So,  for 
us  too,  the  metetherial  element  has  thus  far  been  dissolved  amid  material 
things ;  we  are  now  to  come  in  contact  with  beings  for  whom  that  hypo¬ 
thetical  environment  is  the  natural  and  predestined  home. 

Before  we  go  into  detail,  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  fact  that 
such  intercourse  should  be  possible.  Given  the  fact  of  telepathy,  need 
this  be  a  surprise?  We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  such  a  form  of 


metetherial  energy  involved  in  human  life,  though  it  cannot  actually  prove 
the  spirit’s  survival,  yet  suggests  it  so  strongly  that  evidence  to  survival 
from  other  quarters  need  no  longer  seem  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  known 
scheme  of  things.  And  if  survival  there  be,  then  the  fact  that  spirits 
should  influence  men  will  certainly  not  in  itself  be  surprising.  It  will 
seem  now  no  isolated  or  unique  phenomenon,  but  the  inevitable  deduction 
from  a  universal  law.  That  law  is  the  direct  transmission  of  thought  and 
emotion  from  mind  to  mind,  and  the  telergy — to  use  here  a  word  more 


The  classification  according  to  which  the  ideal  demon  is  to  sort  them  [/he 
atoms']  may  be  according  to  the  essential  character  of  the  atom  ;  for  instance, 
all  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  be  let  go  to  the  left \  6v. 

This  looks  promising  for  that  manufacture  of  liquid  scents,  pearls,  and 
imitation  gems  which  went  on  briskly  at  Dr.  Speer’s.  Only  our  demon 
may  be  puzzled  to  get  at  his  hydrogen,  for  instance,  which  he  may  not  find 

he  will  probably  find  there ;  will  these  do? 

The  demon  can  decompose  water  or  carbonic  acid,  first  raising  a  portion 
of  the  compound  to  dissociational  temperature ,  and  then  sending  the  oxygen 
atoms  this  way  and  the  hydrogen  or  caihon  that  way. 

He  has  really  now,  I  think,  gone  through  all  that  is  necessary,  and  we 
need  hardly  trouble  him  to  keep  his  little  hands  uncomfortably  strained, 

he  cannot  well  have  practised  in  outlying  space  ;  namely,  that  triumph  over 
the  force  of  cohesion^  which  is  necessary  to  get  a  handbell  through  a  party 
wall,  or  an  orange  through  the  keyhole. 
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hardly  have  guessed,  a  priori ,  that  a  bullet  would 
rise  through  apparently  solid  cold  pitch  by  the  slo 
asunder  the  tenacious  mass,  or  that  a  copper  w 
sensibly  through  a  block. of  ice  by  melting  and 
on  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  man  who  had  n 
explosions  of  dynamite.  To  him  it  would  seei 
with  gases,  but  almost  impossible  to  lift  or  pierce 
weight  of  air.  We  should  have  to  explain  to  him 
to  shoot  through  air  than  through  rock,  if  you  c 
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secretion  by  the  animal  of  a  substance  capable  of  emitting  light,  pre¬ 
sumably  (though  not  certainly)  due  to  slow  oxidation.  The  glow-worru 
(Lampyris  nocHluca)  and  the  firefly  {Elater ..noctilucus)  are  the  stock 
examples  of  this.  It  is  an  interesting  but  uncertain  question  how  far  the 
light  of  these  and  other  luminous  animals  is  under  their  own  control. 
Professor  Herdman,  F.R.S.,  kindly  writing  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
animal  luminosity,  says : — “  In  many  cases  there  is  probably  a  connection 
with  the  nervous  system  (e.g.,  Nyctiphanes  and  other  Schizopoda),  and 
the  luminosity  is  the  result  of  a  reflex,  if  not  of  a  voluntary  action ;  and 
so  possibly  might  be  regarded  as  a  direct  transmutation  of  nerve  energy 
into  an  ethereal  disturbance  visible  as  light.” 
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Moses’  head  was  a  form  of  hyperidrosis  purposely  modified  by  spirit 
control.  May  not  the  appearance  of  his  hands  also  have  been  due  to  the 
phosphorescent  perspiration  of  which  we  have  just  heard  as  a  symptom 
after  much  phosphorus  has  been  taken  into  the  system?  The  “guides  ” 
themselves  alleged  that  many  of  the  lights  depended  upon  phosphorus 
extracted  from  the  medium’s  organism.  May  not  the  glow  on  the  hands 
represent  an  after-effect  of  this  extraction?  The  sweat  glands  are,  as  we 
know,  readily  responsive  in  common  life  to  psychical  stimuli,  and  Dr. 
Milne  Bramwell  has  found  that  hyperidroses  which  have  obstinately 
resisted  medication  will  sometimes  yield  at  once  to  hypnotic  suggestion. 

closely  as  possible  processes  familiar  to  the  organisation,  whether  in  health 
or  in  disease. 

Nor  was  this  glow  confined  to  the  hands  alone.  A  kind  of  luminous 
cloud,  which  might  be  due  either  to  breath  or  to  some  subtle  cutaneous 
transpiration,  was  often  observed  round  Mr.  Moses’  head  and  shoulders  at 
stances.  And  on  one  marked  occasion  the  phosphoric  smoke  was  dense 
enough  seriously  to  alarm  Mr.  Moses  himself  and  Dr.  Speer.  1 

The  luminosities  which  we  have  thus  far  been  discussing  have  been  of 
the  apparent  nature  of  cloudy  emanations  from  the  medium  or  similar 
collections  of  cloudy  light  in  his  near  vicinity.  Or  if  they  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  concentration,  it  has  been  in  the  form  of  “  spirit-lights,”  or 
apparently  ,  solid  receptacles  of  quasi-phosphoric  brightness — brightness, 
however,  so  steady  and  permanent  as,  by  Sir  William  Crookes’ own  ac¬ 
count,  to  have  baffled  his  skill  in  imitation.1  Their  general  appearance 
has  been  not  inconsistent  with  the  proffered  explanation — that  they  are 
made  from  phosphorus  extracted  from  the  medium,  and  perhaps  from  other 
members  of  the  circle,  and  mingled  or  prepared  in  some  manner  beyond 
our  earthly  skill. 

Pital  PJwtogeny  vndcr  Sfiirtiual^mtKol. — But  we  have  next  to  deal 
with  a  class  of  lights  whose” nature  and  behaviour  seem  markedly  different. 
These  are  lights  which  are  not  widely  diffused  but  small  and  more  or  less 

Of  this  ectoplastic  formation  of  hands  we  must  speak  in  the  next  section. 
For  the  moment  I  will  only  point  out  that  these  lights  seem  to  be  a  directly 

It  is,  perhaps,  “  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  ”  which  hides  from  us  in 
common  life  the  glow  which  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  that  life  itself; 

attain  in  their  primitive  simplicity  is  achieved  once  more  when  intermediate 
stages  have  been  passed  through,  and  life  and  matter  arc  manipulated  with 
the  freedom  and  mastery  of  the  spirit-world. 
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in  the  first  place, — and  it  is  a  claim  which  we  can  neither  confirm  nor 
refute,— that  he  can  push  back  pre-natal  into  pre-conceptual  suggestion,  and 
can  so  influence  men  and  women  already  on  earth,  that  they  will  give 
opportunity  for  the  incarnation  of  some  waiting  spirit,  who  through  such 
special  access  only  can  enter  on  the  material  world.  And  he  claims  too, 
with  Plato,  interpreter  to  men  of  the  spiritual  world, — that,  as  by  a  pre- 
conceptual  self-suggestion,  the  descending  spirit  may  choose  and  determine 
its  earthly  lot,  somewhat  as  in  the  hypnotic  trance  a  man  may  choose  and 
suggest  to  himself  the  sensations  and  actions  of  subsequent  waking  hours. 
This  may  not  mean  more  than  that,  in  some  few  rare  cases,  a  pre-existing 
spirit  may  have  left  the  spiritual  world  to  become  a  “  missionary  "  to  our 

ib)  Bctoplasy  or  Materialisation ;  Temporary  Extradition  or  Con¬ 
centration  of  Vital  Energy . — But,  leaving  such  speculations  to  derive  else¬ 
where  from  cases  of  precognition  what  support  they  may,  we  must  pass 

actually  testified,  an  influence  which  in  a  sense  combines  the  supraliminal 
and  subliminal  types.  For  it  implies  a  command  of  the  central  authority 
so  complete  as  to  admit  with  safety  of  extreme,  though  transitory,  de¬ 
centralisations; — of  a  manipulation  of  component  parts  of  complex  or¬ 
ganisms  freer  than  any  with  which  we  ourselves  have  influenced  the 
attractions,  the  division,  the  rejuvenescence,  of  a  simple  and  indepen¬ 
dent  cell. 

But  first  let  us  consider  the  different  ways  in  which  the  material 
organisms  of  our  planet  may  be  regarded  according  as  they  are  seen  from 
a  material  or  from  a  metetherial  standpoint. 

To  our  ordinary  view  each  of  the  higher  organisms  appears  a  definitely 
coherent  mass  of  matter,  from  which  no  important  part  can  be  separated 
or  withdrawn  without  injury.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  to  us  that  the 
life  which  animates  each  organism  can  exist  separately  from  the  organism. 

decay.  '  °  %  ^  ^  ™  ^ 

When,  however,  some  glimpse  of  the  subliminal  working  of  these 
organisms  has  been  attained,  our  relative  conception  of  organism  and 

life  which,  even  if  not  yet  proved  capable  of  permanent  existence  apart 
from  the  body,  does  nevertheless  act  within  the  body  as  though  with  a 
separate  initiative,  controlling  and  modifying  the  organism  in  other  than 
purely  physiological  ways.  We  find,  moreover,  that  each  individual 
organism  is  not  so  completely  a  closed  system  as  at  first  appeared.  Tele¬ 
pathic  influences  pass  from  one  to  another;  and  sometimes  the  spirit 
seems  in  some  sense  to  leave  the  body,  on  some  clairvoyant  excursion, 
or  when  death  is  imminent,  and  to  return  to  it  again  as  though  to  a 
tabernacle  from  which  it  is  itself  detachable  and  distinct. 


organism  at  all. 

The  condition  of  the  medium  from  whom  this  vital  force  is  being  drawn 
seems  to  vary  from  complete  tranquillity  to  extreme  agitation,  according  to 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  process.  With  Mr.  Moses  there  were  some¬ 
times  agitated  movements  during  some  difficult  manifestation  (as  the  giving 
of  minute  direct  writing)  ;  but  generally  he  was  tranquilly  entranced,  with 


his  arms  resting  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 


Let  us  now  survey  the  various  grades  of  these  ectoplastic  phenomena. 
We  will  begin  with  the  phenomena  which  keep  closest  to  the  medium’s 


person,  and  in  that  sense  prepare  the  way  for  the  production  of,  visible 
hands,  &c.,  acting  at  a  distance  of  some  feet. 

(a)  And  first  I  may  mention  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  medium’s  body 
wh*ich  involves  no  actual  extradition  of  any  part  of  its  substance,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  imply  a  molecular  manipulation  (so  to  say)  of  its 
soft  tissues.  I  refer  to  the  elongations  noticed  with  Mr.  D.  D.  Home. 
In  these  cases — if,  provisionally,  they  can  be  contemplated  as  actual  ob¬ 
jective  occurrences — the  intercostal  regions  seemed  to  be  the  especial  seat 
of  the  extension,  which  is  described  as  rapid  and  painless,  although  some¬ 
times  followed  by  vomiting. 


extended  generally  from  the  shoulder,  straight  out,  and  above  the  true 
arms.  These  supplemetnary  or  “  counterpartal”  arms  (suspicious  objects 
enough,  until  observed  under  good  conditions)  seem  never  to  have  been 
actually  touched,  but  are  swiftly  retracted  into  the  medium,  or  simply 

which  they  terminate  do  appear  to  move  objects. 

Odd  and  unexpected  as  these  phantasmal  arms  are,  they  are  instructive 
in  more  than  one  respect.  In  the  first  place  they  supply  in  a  certain  way 
a  missing  link  between  mere  phantasms  and  ectoplastic  phenomena.  We 
know  that  as  a  rule  phantasmal  appearances  exert  no  objective  effect  upon 
the  material  world  : — and  we  know  also  that  to  this  rule  there  seem  to  be 


(y)  In  the  classes  of  ectoplasms  already  enumerated,  there  has  been  at 
least  an  apparent  continuous  connection  with  the  body  of  the  sensitive; — 
although,  in  the  last-mentioned  case  especially,  that  connection  is  of  a  very 
f|  shadowy  kind. 

j!  We  now  come  to  ectoplasms  without  apparent  connection  with  the 
I  organism  from  which  we  still  must  suppose  them  to  be  in  some  $ay 
J  ,  derived.  Two  incomplete  forms  of  such  isolated  ectoplasm  first  present 
1'.  themselves;  the  one  manifesting,  so  to  say,  definition  without  visibility; 
I  the  other,  visibility  without  definition. 

It  As  examples  of  a  certain  amount  of  definition  without  visibility,  I  lake 
{I  •  touches  and  imprints.  Slight  but  unmistakable  touches  are  often  observed 
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(d)  Telasthesia  Developed  into  Pi 
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trance,— rude  drawings  made.  Rut  we  have  also  more  than  this.  We 
have  an  apparent  possession ;  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  medium's 
whole  personality  by  the  spirit  which  is  finding  utterance  through  him. 
This  possession  is  not,  indeed,  a  matter  of  evidence  in  the  same  sense 
that  messages  containing  facts  unknown  to  the  writer  may  be  evidence 
of  external  control.  Yet  we  can  hardly  dissociate  the  two  parts  of  the 
phenomenon ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  as  this  we  believe  that  the  message 
really  came  from  the  suicide,  we  shall  probably  feel  also  that  the  distress, 
the  agitation,  the  bewilderment,  which  did  not  leave  the  medium  for 
many  hours,  were  due  also  to  the  influence  or  possession  of  the  same 


The  possibility  of  being  thus  dominated  by  some  unwelcome  spirit 
was  naturally  regarded  by  Mr.  Moses  with  fear  and  dislike.  His  guides 
admitted  it  as  a  real,  but  not  as  an  alarming,  danger.  Such  spiritual 
infections,  they  said  in  effect,  take  root  only  in  a  congenial  soil.  The 
healthy  spirit  can  repel  their  attack,  much  as  the  healthy  organism 
destroys  the  germs  which  are  perpetually  seeking  lodgment  within  it. 

(0  Extension  of  Will-power  into  the  Spiritual  World ;  Prayer.  —  The 
next  heading  in  the  scheme  of  subliminally  guided  faculty  for  which 
we  are  now  seeking  parallels  under  spirit-control  includes  will-power 
extended  beyond  the  organism,  and  affecting  telepathically  other  incarnate 
minds.  The  parallel  to  this  would  be  some  influence  exerted  by  in¬ 
carnate  men  upon  disembodied  spirits.  The  exercise  of  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  must  necessarily  be  almost  impossible  to  prove  ;  nor  is  it  at  first 
easy  to  imagine  in  what  way  it  could  plausibly  be  represented  as  taking 
place.  At  this  point  in  our  argument,  however,  we  have  become  familiar 
with  conceptions  which,  when  looked  at  from  both  sides,  do  apparently 
imply  some  reciprocal  action  between  spirits  and  incarnate  men.  But 

this  book.  And  as  to  the  last  heading  in  my  “  Scheme  of  Vital  Faculty,” 
namely,  “Modifications  of  Spiritual  Personality,"  the  reader  who 
studies  its  projected  headings  will  see  at  once  how  needful  their  dis¬ 
cussion  will  some  day  be,  and  how  far  we  are  as  yet  from  being  able  to 
undertake  it.  That  must  be  the  task  of  a  later  age.  My  own  discussion, 
already  so  highly  speculative,  could  hardly  be  pressed  further  without 
overstepping  the  limits  of  all  legitimate  speculation. 

926  B.  The  following  are  references  to  the  chief  accounts  of  tele¬ 
kinetic  phenomena  in  the  Proceedings  S.P.R. : — 

“  On  some  Physical  Phenomena,  commonly  called  Spiritualistic,  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  Author,"  by  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett  (vol.  iv.  p.  25). 

“Notes  of  Stances  with  D.  D.  Home,”  by  William  Crookes  (vol.  vi. 
p.  98). 

“  On  Alleged  Movements  of  Objects,  without  contact,  occurring  not  in 
the  presence  of  a  paid  Medium,”  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (vol.  vii.  p.  146,  and 
p-  3«3)- 
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greater  than  the  automatist  possessed.  Especially  two  lines  from  Hornet 
were  correctly  written  in  response  to  a  request  for  some  Greek,  although 
the  writer  was  certainly  quite  ignorant  even  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Some 

Certain  physical  phenomena  (the  most  important  of  which  occulted 
in  my  informant’s  absence)  were  interpolated,  as  it  were,  at  random  among 
the  intellectual  phenomena,  and  carried  with  them  no  clear  indication  of 
their  source ;  except  that  they  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of  the  sitter 
here  styled  Mr.  Andrew. 

For  my  introduction  to  Mr.  O.  (as  I  shall  call  him),  the  narrator  of 
these  incidents,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  I 
first  heard  Mr.  O.’s  narrative  from  himself  by  word  of  mouth  on  November 


very  weak  and  also  unable  to  sleep. 

rescription  amazed  me,  but  it  was 
:lish,  and  slept  sc^ndly  afterwards. 


TO  CHAPTER  IX 


ed ;  the  voice,  this  time 


of  a  man,  very  calm 
baby  jargon. 

“  You  want  me?’’ 

“  Yes.  What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“  I’d  rather  not  tell  you.  You  can  ask  me  any  questions.” 

^  “  No.  Tell  me  what  you  see,  or  describe  any  one  whom  you  see  nes 

“  I  see  a  maj^ery  old,  tall,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  long  hair.” 

“  Yes.” 

“The  beard  is  very  white  indeed.” 

“  He  has  a  - 
he’s  blind !  ” 


i !  what’s  that  in  his  mouth  ?  It’s  lil 


e  medium  shuddered 


“Goon.  How  is  he  dressed  ?  ” 

“  He  has  a  long  blue  coat.  No,  not  exactly  a  coat— something  long.  I 


“  Can  vc 

“No.  He  seems  in  trouble.  I  think  it’s  money.  He  looks  so  horrible. 
Let  me  go.  Why  do  you  keep  me  here.” 

“  No.”  (This  very  emphatically,) 

time,  and  the  whole  scene  is  photographed  indelibly  on  my  mind..  Every 

so  haE  they  known  with  what  photographic  accuracy  a  scene  in  my  own 
private  experience  was  being  re-enacted  before  my  eyes.  It  was,  I  am 
sure,  as  unknown  as  I  was  myself.  It  was  a  scene  that  passed  in  a  very 
distant  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  reproduced  with  a  realistic  power 

felt  that  the  man  was  there  before  me ;  himself  reproducing  the  story  of  his 

expectations  in  his  mind  ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  expect;  he  did  not  expect 
anything:  and  he  got  what  in  any  police-court  would  be  considered  perfect 
evidence  of  life  beyond  the  grave. 

I  quote  Mr.  Massey’s  account  from  the  Journal  S.P.R.,  vol.  v.  p.  5. 

January  rSM,  1890. 

On  April  7th,  1883,  died  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  by  name  Francis 
Paynton  Pigoti-Carielon  (his  patronymic  was  Pigott— he  took  the  name  of 


forehead  lo  the  top  of  his  head,  and  from  the  top  down  towards  and  near  to 
each  ear.  ^  The  opening  increased  in  width  as  it  reached  the  top  of  the  head. 

side,  the  openings  would  nearly  close  up. 


He  had  many  similar  attacks  of  these  paroxysms  during  the  next  five 
years,  accompanied  by  much  physical  suffering.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1856,  he  married,  and  his  family  consisted  in  1876  “of  six  healthy  chil¬ 
dren,  of  more  than  ordinary  promise.”  After  recovering  from  an  unusually 
violent  convulsive  cramp  in  *859,  he  declared  that  it  had  been  “shown- to 
him  that  he  would  never  have  another  spell  of  cramping.”  But  although 
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minutes.  Then  lie  said,  as  well  as  I  remember,  “  He  is  gone!  gone!  gone  I” 
closing  in  a  solemn  whisper.  There  was  for  a  short  lime  a  silence  and  still¬ 
ness,  such  as  usually  is  witnessed  at  the  dosing  scene  of  a  dying  frieod,  which 
was  broken  by  my  asking  him  the  cause  of  these  manifestations.  We  were 
quite  shocked  on  hearing  his  reply  that  “  Lieutenant  McClure  has  just  died 
suddenly  from  an  internal  haemorrhage,  near  Clarkesville,  Tennessee.” 

We  append  the  following  facts:  Lieutenant  Robert  McClure  some  few 
months  previous  had  married  Miss  Pattie,  daughter  of  R.  W.  Vasser,  deceased 
(long  a  prominent  citizen  and  merchant  in  this  place),  and  had,  a  few  days 
before  this,  gone  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  whose  residence  was  then,  and  still  is, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Clarkesville,  Tennessee,  about  forty  miles  below 
Nashville,  having  left  his  wife  at  her  mother’s,  as  he  expected  to  make’a  flying 
trip.  On  the  next  morning  after  Mr.  Sanders’  development,  above  written,  a 
telegram  was  received  from  Clarkesville  bringing  to  his  young  bride  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  melancholy  news  of  her  husband’s  sudden  death.  And  it  confirmed, 
in  every  circumstance,  what  Mr.  Sanders  had  stated  the  night  before.  Clarkes¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  via  Nashville,  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Athens,  Ala. 

A  recent  letter,  from  a  lady  who  was  present,  states  that  Lieutenant  McClure 
died  on  Wednesday  night,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  the  2nd  of  November 
1866.  He  was  sitting  in  her  room,  reading  aloud  a  book;  had  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing,  and  remarked  to  her  that  it  was  blood  that  he  spit  out.  She  put  her 
babe  down,  which  she  was  nursing,  and  assisted  him  in  sitting  down,  for  he 
had  arisen  to  his  feet.  She  thinks  he  did  not  breathe  after  being  seated. 

After  writing  these  last  two  cases,  I  recei^d  the  following  testimony  from 
J.  S.  Blair,  M.D.  G.  W.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell  adds  the  corroborative  testimony  of  Dr.  Blair. 

The  last  account  which  I  quote  is  of  an  incident  which  occurred  much 
later  than  those  recorded  in  the  book  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  An  account  of  it 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Hodgson  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  a  letter  of  February  1891, 
which  agrees  with  what  follows  from  the  witnesses  themselves  : — 

Bodenham,'  Giles  Co.,  Tenn.,  May  27,  1891. 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  on  Saturday  night,  August  the  [24th],  1889, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Sanders,  who  was  holding  a  protracted  meeting  with  our  pastor, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Mitchell,  at  Mt.  Moriah  Church,  repaired  to  our  house,  where  they 
(the  preachers)  lodged.  Mr.  Sanders  was  suffering1  considerable  pain  in  his 
head  and  chest,  and  lying  upon  a  bed,  and  after  hours  spent  in  conversation 

we  think  it* was about  devei  o’clock,  or  later— he  said,  with  evident  amusement, 
“  Humph  !  Brother  Forsvthe,  like  a  child,  knelt  down  to  pray  and  has  gone  to 
sleep.”  Mrs.  Wheeler  said  to  him,  “  How  do  you  know  ?  ”  He  replied,  “  Child, 
you  ask  too  many  questions.” 

On  that  night,  before  Mr.  Sanders  dismissed  the  congregation,  he  proposed 
that  all  who  would  join  in  praying  for  the  penitents  until  midnight  to  make  it 
known  by  rising  to  their  feet.  To  which  Deacon  Forsythe  was  a  respondent. 
Mr.  Forsythe  lived  about  two  miles  on  an  air  line  from  our  home.  .  .  . 

Geo.  E.  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Wheeler. 


i75$»  at  four  o’clock  on  a  Saturday  afterr 
Gottenburg  from  England,  and  was  invited 


which  he  regards  as  “  worth  a  lifetime  of  hardship  and  toil.” 

As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  I  incline  to  believe  that  ecstasy  is  the  highest 
condition  into  which  a  spirit  still  incarnate  can  pass.  The  so-called 
ecstasy  of  hysteria  I  regard  as  merely  an  instance  of  the  imperfect  simula- 

hysteric  readily  affords.  True  ecstasy  I  regard  as  a  condition  where  the 
centre  of  consciousness  changes  from  the  supraliminal  to  the  subliminal 
self,  and  realises  the  transcendental  environment  in  place  of  the  material. 
The  reminiscence  of  such  a  momentary  enlightenment  X  regard  as  in¬ 
evitably  confused  and  coloured  by  pre-existing  supraliminal  notions.  I  no 

accept  Swedenborg’s ;  but  I  incline  to  believe  that  both  alike  were  in  truth 
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exalted  into  an  “  interior  condition,”  where  their  perception  of  the  Cosmos, 
though  less  distinct  and  intelligible,  was  wider  and  profounder  than 
our  own. 

937  A.  [The  first  volume  of  Alphonse  Cahagnet’s  Arcancs  de  la  vie 
future  devoilks  was  published  at  Paris  in  1848,  and  the  second,  reporting 
his  sittings  with  Adele  Maginot,  in  1849.  This  medium  had  been  long 
known  to  him ;  she  had  been  a  natural  somnambulist  from  her  childhood, 
and  he  had  "  magnetised  ”  her  to  put  a  stop  to  the  spontaneous  attacks 
which  were  impairing  her  health.  He  found  her  an  excellent  clairvoyant, 
especially  for  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  diseases.  Later,  she  was  chiefly 
consulted  by  persons  who  wished  for  interviews  with  deceased  friends.  It 
appears  that  Cahagnet  took  great  care  to  report  the  communications,  and 
to  obtain  signed  attestations  from  witnesses,  so  that  the  case  stands  on  a 
much  higher  evidential  level  than  most  early  records  of  clairvoyants.  An 
account  of  Cahagnet’s  work,  quoting  the  records  of  some  of  the  best  cases, 
is  given  in  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  Podmore  (in  which  he  compares  the 
trance  performances  of  Adele  with  those  of  Mrs.  Piper)  in  Proceedings 
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But  if  M.  Rostan  was  staggered  by  the  result  of  his  test,  his  friends 
apparently  still  ascribed  the  results  to  thought-transference,  which  gives 
Cahagnet  occasion  for  some  argument  on  the  subject. 

There  are,  indeed,  indications  that  some  at  least  of  the  alleged  appari¬ 
tions  were  subjective — inspired,  that  is,  by  the  imagination  of  the  medium, 
supplemented  occasionally  by  telepathic  drafts  from  the  sitter.  We  should 
probably  be  justified  in  assuming— in  default  of  any  corroborative  evidence 
as  to  their  reality — that  the  accounts  of  heaven  and  of  the  occupations  of 
the  spirits  therein,  given  in  the  first  volume  [of  the  Arcanes],  had  no  more 

doubt  directed,  now  by  memories  of  lessons  learnt  in  childhood,  now  by 
hints  of  the  Swedenborgian  philosophy  received  from  Cahagnet  himself. 

[Descriptions  of  various  visions  of  heaven,  quoted  by  Mr.  Podmore, 

But  there  are  other  accounts  which,  while  they  point  to  the  action  of 
telepathy,  are  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  spirit- 
intercourse  held  by  the  recorder. 

On  two  occasions  AdMe  was  asked  to  search  for  a  long-lost  relative  of 
the  sitter.  On  each  occasion  she  found  the  man  alive,  and  conversed 

M.  Lucas,  a  carrier  (messager),  of  Rambouillet,  came  to  inquire  after 
the  fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  disappeared  after  a  quarrel  some 
twelve  years  previously.  Aciele  in  the  trance  found  the  man  at  once,  said 
that  he  was  alive,  and  that  she  saw  him  in  a  foreign  country,  where  there 
were  trees  like  those  in  America,  and  that  he  was  busy  gathering  seeds 
from  small  shrubs,  about  3  feet  high.  He  would  not  answer  her  question, 
and  she  asked  to  be  awoke,  as  she  was  afraid  of  wild  beasts.  M.  Lucas 
returned  a  few  days  afterwards,  bringing  with  him  the  mother  of  the 


No.  99.— AdMe,  as  soon  as  she  was  asleep,  said  “  I  see  him.”  “  Where 
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D.  D.  Home :  His  Life  and  Mission ,  by  Madame  Dunglas  Home 
{ London,  1888). 

The  Gift  of  D.D,Homc,  by  Madame  Dunglas  Home  (London,  1890). 

Report  on  Spiritualism  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Dialectical 
Society  (London,  1S71).  This  contains  the  evidence  of  the  Master  of 
Lindsay, — now  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres, — and  others. 

Experiences  in  Spiritualism  with  Mr,  D,  D.  Home ,  by  Viscount  Adare 
(now  Lord  Dunraven;  privately  printed). 

Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism ,  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

,1  Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  (London,  1874). 

Notes  of  Seances  with  D.  D.  Home, ,  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  (Pro¬ 
ceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  98.) 


and'  the 


4  A  further  list  of  cases  v/here  there  is  some  fust-hand  evidence  for  the  identity  of  an 
alleged  communicating  spirit  is  given  in  my  review  of  The  Gift  if  D.  D.  Home  in  the 
Journal  S.P.R.,  voL  iv.  p.  257. 


1  a  mastership  in 
;  health  compelled 
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948  B.  I  add  two  other  cases  not  included  by  Mr.  Moses  in  his  paper 
on  “  The  Identity  of  Spirit.”  (From  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  ioo.) 

(i)  Fanny  Westoby.— This  case  was  described  by  Mr.  Moses  to 
Edmund  Gurney  and  myself,  while  it  was  still  fresh,  on  our  first  meeting 
with  him,  May  9th,  1874. 

On  the  evening  of  April  Sth,  1S74,  while  at  Bedford  with  his  father  and 

drawing  was  made  in  place  of  intended  words. 

Q.  What  is  all  that  ?  And  why  was  I  stopped  ? 


Sam  Stevenson.  She  then  lived  at  Markby,  and,  having  married,  at  Belchford. 

her,  when,  in  the  year  1845,  you  went  to  see  her  at  Markby.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Kirkham,  was  then  just  released  from  a  lingering  illness,  and  j'our 
mother  had  gone  to  condole  with  her  cousin.  You  were  taken  round  the  farm, 
and  rode  on  a  goat  (she  is  anxious  on  this  point),  and  she  threw  you  in  sport 
into  a  heap  of  wheat  which  was  being  threshed.  The  result  was  that  you 
were  severely  bitten  by  the  harvest  bug.  She  is  very  anxious  that  you  should 

rCCjtf.  X  wm.^But’fsifwise? 

A.  “You  will  not  be  able  to  induce  her  to  search  into  this  matter,  but  you 
may  satisfy  yourself  that  what  is  said  is  true.” 


Q.  Has  she  any  message? 

A.  “She  says,  ‘  I  lost  much  of  my  opportunity  for  progress  through  the 
gratification  of  bodily  appetite,  which  cast  me  back.  My  course  of  progress  is 
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that  a  certain  lady,  here  styled  MrM.,  was  in  Cambridge;— a  private  lady,  not 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  who  had  never  before  visited 
my  house,  and  whose  name  had  certainly  never  been  mentioned  before  Mrs. 
Piper.  I  introduced  this  lady  as  Mrs.  Smith;— and  I  think  that  when  the 
reader  is  estimating  the  correct  facts  which  were  told  to  her,  he  may  at  any 

divine  that  these  facts  would  be  wanted,— or  to  get' at  them  even  if  she  had 

Mrs.  Piper  while  in  England  was  twice  in  Cambridge,  twice  in  London,  and 
twice  in  Liverpool,  at  dates  arranged  by  ourselves;  her  sitters  (almost  always 
introduced  under  false  names)  belonged  to  several  quite  different  social  groups, 

addressed  to  my  care,  and  I  believe  that  almost  every  letter  which  she  received 
was  shown  to  one  or  other  of  us.  When  in  London  she  stayed  in  lodgings 
which  we  selected;  when  at  Liverpool,  in  Professor  Lodge’s  house;  and  when 
at  Cambridge,  in  Professor  Sidgwick’s  or  my  own.  No  one  of  her  hosts,  or  of 


her  hosts'  wives,  detected  any  suspicious  act  or  word. 
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On  the  question  of  fraud,  see  also  the  statements  of  Professor  Lodge, 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  443-7 ;  of  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  pp.  558-9  of 
the  same  Proceedings;  pp.  1-9  of  the  report  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  Pro¬ 
ceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii. ;  pp.  6-1 1  of  the  yport  by  Professor  Newbold 
in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiv. ;  and  pp.  5-9  of  the  report  by  Professor 
Hyslop  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xvi. 

957  A.  From  the  report  by  Professor  Lodge,  Proceedings  S.P.R., 
vol.  vi.  pp.  448-53- 

The  personality  active  and  speaking  in  the  trance  is  apparently  so  distinct 
from  the  personality  of  Mrs.  Piper  that  it  is  permissible  and  convenient  to  call 
it  by  another  name.  It  does  not  differ  from  her  as  Hyde  did  from  /ekyll.  by 
being  a  personification  of  the  vicious  portion  of  the  same  individual.  There  is 
no  special  contrast,  any  more  than  there  is  any  special  similarity.  It  strikes 
one  as  a  different  personality  altogether,  and  the  name  by  which  it  introduces 

used  wholly  irrespective  of  hypothesis. 

I  would  not  in  using  this  name  be  understood  as  thereby  committing  myself 
to  any  hypothesis  regarding  the  nature  of  this  apparently  distinct  and  individual 
mind.  At  the  same  time  the  name  is  useful  as  expressing  compactly  what  is 
naturally  prominent  to  the  feeling  of  any  sitter,  that  he  is  not  talking  to  Mrs. 
Piper  at  all.  The  manner,  mode  of  thought,  tone,  trains  of  idea,  are  all 
different.  You  are  speaking  no  longer  to  a  lady,  but  to  a  man,  an  old  man,  a 

the  impersonation  a  consummate  piece  of  acting. 

Whether  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Phinuit  ever  existed  \  do  not  know,  nor  from 

the  fact  ascertained  if  possible;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  will  much  affect  the 
question  of  genuineness.  For  that  he  did  not  ever  exist  is  a  thing  practically 
impossible  to  prove.  While,  if  he  did  exist,  it  can  be  easily  supposed  that  Mrs. 
Piper  took  care  enough  that  her  impersonation  should  have  so  much  rational 
basis. 

It  can  be  objected,  why,  if  he  was  a  French  doctor,  has  he  so  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  his  French  ?  For  though  he  speaks  in  a  Frenchified  manner,  I  am  told 

this  objection  by  anything  beyond  the  obvious  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Piper’s 
brain  is  the’ medium  utilised,  and  that  she  is  likewise  ignorant.  But  one  would 
think  that  it  would-be  insufficiently  patent  objecHon.to  deter  an  impersonator 

impossible  satisfactorily  to  maintain. 

Admitting,  however,  that  “  Dr.  Phinuit  ”  is  probably  a  mere  name  for  Mrs. 
Piper’s  secondary. consciousness,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  singular 

ing  as  they  do  with  truth  just  as  \yell  as  those  of  a  regular  physician,  but  given 
without  any  .'ordinary  examination  and  sometimes  without  even  seeing  the 
patient,  must  be  held  as  part  of  the  evidence  establishing  a  strong  primA  facie 
case  for  the  existence  of  some  abnormal  means  of  acquiring  information.  Not 
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At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  con.Cmly  borne  in  mind  that  this  kind  of 
thought-transference  without  consciously  active  agency  has  never  been  expert* 
mentally  proved.  Certain  facts  not  otherwise  apparently  expHd&ble,  such  as 
those  chronicled  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  have  suggested  it,  but  it  is  really 
only  a  possible  hypothesis  to  which  appeal  has  been  made  whenever  any  other 
explanation  seems  out  of  the  question.  But  until  it  is  actually  established  6y 
experiment  in  the  same  way  that  conscious  mind  action  has  been  established, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  safe  or  satisfactory;  and  in  pursuing  it  we  may 
be  turning  our  backs  on  some  truer  but  as  yet  perhaps  unsuggested  clue.  I 
feci  as  if  this  caution  were  necessary  for  myself  as  well  as  for  other  members 


The  communications  thus  obtained,  though  they  show  traces  of  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  person  represented  as  speaking,  are  frequently  vulgarised  ;  and 
the  speeches  are  more  commonplace,  and  so  to  say  cheaper,  than  what  one 
would  suppose  likely  from  the  person  himself.  It  can,  of  course,  be  suggested 
that  the  necessity  of  working  through  the  brain  of  a  person  not  highly  educated 
may  easily  be  supposed  capable  of  dulling  the  edge  of  refinement,  and  of 


See  also  the  report  by  Dr.  Walter  Leaf  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  vi. 
PP-  559-62  ;  and  the  report  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  46-5S. 

959  A.  [The  following  account  is  quoted  from  the  beginning  of  the 
“History  of  the  G.  P.  Communications,”  given  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in 
Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  295-335.] 

G.  P.  met  his  death  accidentally,  and  probably  instantaneously,  by  a  fall 
in  New  York  in  February  1892,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was 
a  lawyer  by  training,  but  had  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  had  published  two  books  which  received  the  highest 
praise  from  competent  authorities.  He  had  resided  for  many  years  in 
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another  George  who  wants  to  spealPto  you.  How  many  Georges  are  there 

The  rest  of  the  sitting,  until  almost  the  close,  was  occupied  by  state¬ 
ments  from  G.  P.,  Phinuit  acting  as  intermediary.  George  Pelham’s  real 
name  was  given  in  full,  also  the  names,  both  Christian  and  surname,  of 
several  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  including  the  name  of  the  sitter. 

Moreover,  incidents  were  referred  to  which  were  unknown  to  the  sitter 

One  of  the  pair  of  studs  which  J.  H.  was  wearing  was  given  to  Phinuit. 
.  .  .  "  (Who  gave  them  to  me?)  That’s  mine.  I  gave  you  that  part  of 
it.  I  sent  that  to  you.  (When?)  Before  I  came  here.  That’s  mine. 
Mother  gave  you  that.  (No.)  Well,  father  then,  father  and  mother 
together.  You  got  those  after  I  passed  out.  Mother  took  them.  Gave 
them  to  father,  and  father  gave  them  to  you.  I  want  you  to  keep  them. 
I  will  them  to  you.”  Mr.  Hart  notes  ;  “  The  studs  were  sent  to  me  by 

Mr.  Pelham  as  a,  remembrance  of  his  son.  I  knew  at  the  time  that  they 
had  been  taken  from  G.’s  body,  and  afterwards  ascertained  that  his  step¬ 
mother  had  taken  them  from  the  body  and  suggested  that  they  would  do 

James  and  Mary  [Mr.  and  Mrs.]  Howard  were  mentioned  with  strongly 
personal  specific  references,  and  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Howard  came 
the  name  Katharine.  **  Tell  her,  she’ll  know.  I  will  solve  the  problems, 
Katharine.”  Mr.  Hart  notes :  “  This  had  no  special  significance  for  me 

at  the  time,  though  I  was  aware  that  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  Jim 
Howard,  was  known  to  George,  who  used  to  live  with  the  Howards.  On 
the  day  following  the  sitting  I  gave  Mr.  Howard  a  detailed  account  of  the 
sitting.  These  words,  f  I  will  solve  the  problems,  Katharine,’  impressed 
him  mere  than  anything  else,  and  at  the  dose  of  my  account  he  related 
that*George,  when  he  had  last  stayed  with  them,  had  talked  frequently 
with  Katharine  (a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age)  upon  such  subjects  as 
Time,  Space,  God,  Eternity,  and  pointed  out  to  her  how  unsatisfactory 
the  commonly  accepted  solutions  were.  He  added  that  some  time  he 
would  solve  the  problems,  and  let  her  know,  using  almost  the  very  words 
of  the  communication  made  at  the  sitting.”  Mr.  Hart  added  that  he  was 
entirely  unaware  of  these  circumstances.  I  was  myself  unaware  of  them, 
and  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the  Howards,  and  in  fact  nearly 
every  statement  made  at  the  sitting,  during  which  I  was  the  note-taker, 
concerned  matters  of  which  I  was  absolutely  ignorant. 

Meredith,  an  inLimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hart  and  G.  P.,  was  mentioned. 
"Lent  a  book  to  Meredith.  Tell  him  to  keep  it  for  me.  Go  to  my  room 
where  my  desk  is.”  In  reply  to  inquiries  (April  1892),  Meredith  stated 

together,  and  Pelham  had  pressed  Meredith  to  take  away  some  of  his 


John,  if  that  is  you,  speak  to  me.  Tell  Jim  I  want  to  see  him.  He  will 
hardly  believe  me,  believe  that  I  am  here.  I  want  him  to  know  where  I  am. 

I  met  Uncle  Willie,  William.  (I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.)  Ask  Mother. 
She’ll  know.  fG.  P.  had  no  Uncle  William  deceased.  He  had  a  deceased 


given  to  Rogers  to  be  edited.  G.  P.  had  promised  during  his  lifetime  that  a 
which  G.  P.  living  had  contemplated  with  regard  to  the  book  was  here,  and  in 


emphatically  and  repeatedly,  and  had  it  been  at  once  carried  out,  as  desired  by 
Neither  Hart  nor  Rogers  knows  anything  of  the  handkerchief  incident.] 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  sitting,  and  without  any  relevance  to  the 
remarks  immediately  before  and  after,  which  were  quite  clear  as  expressions 
from  G.  P.,  came  the  words,  “  Who’s  Janies?  Will— William.”  [It  must 
be  remembered  that  Phinuit  was  talking  throughout.]  This  was  apparently 
explained  by  Pfiinuit’s  further  remarks  at  the  dose  of  the  sitting. 
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apparently  G.  P.  controlled  the  voice  directly.  The  statements  made  were 
intimately  personal  and  characteristic.  Common  friends  were  referred  to 
by  name,  inquiries,  were  made  about  private  matters,  and  the  Howards, 
who  were  not  predisposed  to  take  any  interest  in  psychical  research,  but 
who  had  been  induced  by  the  account  of  Mr.  Hart  to  have  a  sitting  with 
Mrs.  Piper,  were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  in 
truth  holding  a  conversation  with  the  personality  of  the  friend  whom  they 
had  known  so  many  years.  The  following  passages  are  from  Mr.  Howard’s 


ences  to  persons  and  [incidents]  are  correct. 

G.  P. :  Jim,  is  that  you  ?  Speak  to  me  quick.  I  am  not  dead.  Don’t  think 
me  dead.  I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you.  Can’t  you  see  me  ?  Don’t  you  hear 

who  can’t  speak  .  !  .  I  want  you  to  know  I  think  of  you  still.  I  spoke  to  John 
about  some  letters.  I  left  things  terribly  mixed,  my  books  and  my  papers ;  you 
will  forgive  me  for  this,  won’t  you  ?  .  .  . 

(What  do  you  do,  George,  where  you  are  ?) 

I  am  scarcely  able  to  do  anything  yet;  I  am  just  awakened  to  the  reality  of 
life  after  death.  It  was  like  darkness,  I  could  not  distinguish  anything  at  first. 
Darkest  hours  just  before  dawn,  you  know  that,  Jim.  I  was  puzzled,  confused. 
Shall  have  an  occupation  soon.  Now  I  can  see*  you,  my  friends.  I  can  hear 
you  speak.  Your  voice,  Jim,  I  can  distinguish  with  your  accent  and  articula¬ 
tion,  but  it  sounds  like  a  big  bass  drum.  Mine  would  sound  to  you  like  the 

(Our  conversation  then  is  something  like  telephoning?) 


[G.  P.  faughs.]06  6  ^  ] 

(Were  you  not  surprised  to  find  yourself  living?) 

Perfectly  so.  Greatly  surprised.  I  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life.  It  was 
have  an  astral  facsimile  of  the  material  body.  .  .  .  Jim,  what  are  you  writing 

[G.  P.  when  living  would  probably  have  jeered  at  the  associations  of  the 
word  “  astral.”— R.  H.] 

(Nothing  of  any  importance.) 

Why  don’t  you  write  about  this  ? 

(I  should  like  to,  but  the  expression  of  my  opinions  would  be  nothing.  I 
These  I  will  give  to  you  and  to  Hodgson  if  he  is  still  interested  in  these 


(Will  people  know  about  this  possibility  of  communication?) 
the  material  bodv  will  know  all  about  it,  and  every  one  will  be 


WablePmPcorn- 


municate.  ...  I  want  all  the  fellows  to  know  about  me.  .  .  .  What  is  Rogers 
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No,  not  that.  Is  he  not  writing  something  about  me  ? 

(Yes,  he  is  preparing  a  memorial  of  you.) 

That  is  nice  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  be  remembered.  It  is  very  kind  of  him.  He 
was  always  kind  to  me  when  I  was  alive.  Martha  Rogers  [deceased  daughter] 
is  here.  I  have  talked  with  her  several  times.  She  reflects  too  much  on  her 
last  illness,  on  being  fed  with  a  tube.  We  tell  her  she  ought  to  forget  it,  and 
she  has  done  so  in  good  measure,  but  she  was  ill  a  long  time.  She  is  a  dear 

Berwick,  how  is  he?  Give  him  my  love.  He  is  a  good  fellow;  he  is  what 
I  always  thought  him  in  life,  trustworthy  and  honourable.  How  is  Orenberg? 
He  has  some  of  my  letters.  Give  him  my  warmest  love.  He  was  always  very 
fond  of  me,  though  he  understood  me  least  of  all  my  friends.  We  fellows 
who  are  eccentric  are  always  misunderstood  in  life.  I  used  to  have  fits  of 

about  this.  We  used  to  talk  about  spiritual  things,  but  he  "will  be  hard  to 

[As  stated  above,  all  the  references  to  persons,  incidents,  characters,  &c.,  so 

Among  the  private  matters  referred  to  was  the  disposition  of  the  book, 
concerning  which  G.  P.  expressed  orally  the  same  desire  as  before.  (See 
above,  p.  612.)  The  only  writing  produced  at  this  sitting  moreover  was 
confined  to  this  matter,  mid  was  a  message  to  his  father  repeating  his 

He  referred  to  a  tin  box  of  German  manufacture  which  he  said  was 

either  in  New  York  or  Z - [giving  the  name,  a  very  peculiar  one,  of  the 

locality  of  his  father’s  country  residence].  He  said  that  it  contained  letters 
from  three  persons  whom  he  specified.  He  wished  the  Howards  to  have 
this  box.  They  replied  that  the  letters  were  all  burned. 

G.  P. :  I  think  not.  I  want  you  to  have  them.  I  want  you  to  tell  my 
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Phinuit  recommended,  but  be  himself  in  bis  gruff  voice  suggested  “Theo- 

of*  Society,  “Helen  Dering— Dcrrich,  or  Herrick.”  [The  questions  were  ap¬ 
parently  not  asked  until  towards  the  end  of  the  sitting,  and  Phinnit  had 
evidently  taken  control  of  the  voice  and  was  acting  as  intermediary.  The 
answer  must  be  called  wrong,  although  Helen  was  the  first  name  of  one  of  the 

959  C.  [The  following  is  from  Dr.  Hodgson’s  report  in  Proceedings 
S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  353-57-1 

friend  whom  I  have  called  Mr.  Hart,  to  whom  in  the  first  instance  G.  P. 
manifested  (see  959  A),  and  who  himself  died  in  Naples  on  May  2nd,  1895. 
As  in  G.  P.’s  case,  I  substitute  other  names  for  the  real  ones.  I  had  not 
been  having  regular  series  of  sittings  at  this  time,  and  heard  incidentally 
on  May  3rd  that  a  cablegram  had  been  received  by  a  relative  announcing 
the  death  of  Hart.  My  assistant.  Miss  Edmunds,  went  out  to  Mrs.  Piper 
at  my  request  to  arrange  a  sitting  for  me  for  the  next  day,  May  4th,  and 
to  say  that  it  was  extremely  important  that  I  must  have  the  sitting.  I 
did  not  tell  Miss  Edmunds  the  reason,  and  she  made  a  totally  erroneous 
conjecture  concerning  it.  The  announcement  of  the  death,  however, 
with  the  place  and  cause  of  death  (inflammation  of  the  heart),  appeared 
in  a  Boston  evening  paper  on  May  3rd.  At  the  sitting  on  May  4th,  after 
a  few  words  from  Phinuit,  G.  P.  wrote  and  give  several  messages  from 
friends,  and  then  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me.  I  replied  that  I  had 
something  for  him  to  do,  but  could  not  tell  him  what  it  was.  He  made  a 
brief  reference  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  then  to  a  friend  of  my  own, 


brother  if  he  recalls  the  st< 
;  (I  know  he  does.  I’v< 
,j  Good,  and  ask  him  if 


be.  [Disturbance  in  hand.]  Hold 


963  A]  TO  CHAPTER  IX  623 

Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  iso,  which  was  corroborated  by  Mrs. 


Afrit  t/th  [1889.]. 

•  .  .  About  end  March  of  last  year  I  made  her  a  visit  (having  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so,  since  early  in  February,  about  once  a  fortnight).  She  told 


IV)  See  Proceedings  S.P.R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  447-449- 
At  a  sitting  with  Mrs.  Piper  on  March  7,  1892,  the  death  of  her  uncle 
David  was  foretold  to  Miss  Macleod.  Her  contemporary  note  of  the 
statement  was :  “  David  will  die  soon.” 


She  wrote  on  March  27 ,  1893  : 

"My  uncle  David,  whose  death  Mrs.  Piper  predicted  at  the  sitting 
which  J  had  with  her  on  March  7,  1892,  died  at  Chicago  on  last  Tuesday, 
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kept  an  account  of  the  dreams 

nd  record  them  after  waking, 
following  my  advice,  recorded  not. 


TO  CHAPTER  IX 


980  A] 
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On  the  evening  of  April  r8th,  Signorina  Maria  told  me  that  her  friend, 
Signorina  Linda  B.t  had-something  to  tell  me,  but  in  order  to  keep  her  promise 
she  would  tell  it  only  to  me.  Signorina  Maria  said  that  Linda  B.  was  coming 
to  see  her  on  the  morrow,  when  I  could  meet  her. 

The  following  day  (April  19th)  I  went  to  see  Signorina  Maria  at  the  time 
fixed,  and  found  Linda  B.  at  the  house.  The  latter  told  me  she  had  met  the 
man  in  the  street;  that  he  had  recognised  her  and  had  renewed  his  offer.  She 
took  advantage  of  this  to  ask  him  when  he  had  arrived  in  Padua,  and  he  said 
he  had  come  on  March  29th,  and  that  he  had  not  visited  Padua  before  for 

This  proves  that  the  dream  occurred  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
person  implicated,  and  that  consequently  it  could  not  have  resulted  from  a 
mere  sensorial  impression  of  Signorina  Maria’s. 

Of  such  a  type  as  this — gradually  evolved,  slightly  inexact,  and 
altogether  trivial — are  all  the  predictions  given  through  Elvira.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  their  triviality  affords  in  itself  any  clear  in¬ 
dication  as  to  their  origin.  They  are  the  attempts  of  an  intelligence 
which,  whether  embodied  or  unembodied,  is  not  much  above  a  child’s 
level,  to  prove  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance — namely,  the  possibility 
of  foreseeing  future  events.  In  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  result 
thus  aimed  at,  the  actual  incidents  by  which  it  may  be  attained  matter 
little.  It  is  of  greater  interest  to  have  a  pedlar’s  visit  foretold,  if  only 
that  visit  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  any  ordinary  intelligence,  than 
to  have,  say,  a  death  foretold;  if  we  suspect  that  that  mpre  impressive 
prophecy*  may  have  helped  to  work  its  own  fulfilment. 
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Political  Economy  and  Economies. 

:leod  (Henry  Dunning) — cont 
ie  Theory  and  Practice  < 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 

English  Economic  History 

Theory.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  5s. 


Surveys ,  Historic  a 


Devas. — A  Manual 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Dev/ 
7 s.  6rf.  (Stoiiylmrst  Philo 


D  Econom. 
Wages  : 


<F  Political 
M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
ophical  Series.) 


Lawrence. — Local  Variations  in 
Wages.  By  F.  YV,  Lawrence,  M.A.  With 
Index  and  18  Maps  and  Diagrams.  <to.,8j.6rf. 

Leslie. — Essays  on  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leseie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.  Svo.,  10s.  6rf. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Bimetallism.  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Cr. 


The  Theory 


of  Credit.  8 
ietli.,0rpartPaiTror.  1 


Mulhall. — Industries  and  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.  With  32  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,  8s.  6rf. 

Symes.  —  Political  Economy '  :  a 
Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  'for  Solution,  Hints  for 


Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Rby-olution  of  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  in  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo„  1 or.  6rf.  * 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Map  and  Bibliography.  8vo.,  7s.  6rf. 

Industrial  Democracy :  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  8vo.,  12s.  net. 
Problems  of  Modern  Industry. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  &e. 


"  Annandale  and  Robinson. — Fas¬ 
ciculi  Malayenses  :  Anthropological  and 
Zoological  Results  of  an  Expedition  to 
Perak  and  the  Siamese  Malay  States, 
1901 -2.  Undertaken  by  Nelson  Annan- 
dalf.  and  Herbert  C.  Robinson.  With 
17  Prates  and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Part  I.  4to.,  15s.  net. 

Avebury. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
!  By  the  Right  Hsn.  Lord  Avebury.  With 
|  6  Plates  and  20  Illustrations.  8vo.,  i8r. 

Clodd  (Edward). 

The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 


and  Atkinson.  —  Social 
*rimJ  W.EWByNJ.’  J.'  Atki: 


M.D.,  LL.D.  With  10  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  -Large  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Romanes  (George  John). 

Mss  a  vs.  Ed.  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

An  Examination  of  Weismann¬ 
ism.  Crown  8vo„  6s. 

Darwin,  and  after  Darwin:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 


L 


The  Science  of  Religion,  &e. 


.  Belief:  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 


Lang  (Andrew) — continued. 
Modern  Mythology  :  a  Reply  to 
Professor  Max  Muller.  8vo.,  gs. 

The  Making  of  Religion.  Cr.  8vo., 

Leighton. —  Typical  Modern  Con- 


Davidson. — Theism,  as  Grounded  in 
Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures  ; 
for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at  Aberdeen.  | 
By  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Svo.,  151.  . 


James.— The  Varieties  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Experience  :  a  Study  in  Human 


Lang  (Andrew). 

Magic  and  Religion.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 
Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  With  15 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

The  Silesian  Horsehbrd  (‘  Das 
Pperdesvrla  ’) :  Questions  of  the  Day 
answered  by  F.  Max  Muller.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Oscar  A.  Fechter.  Mayor  of 
North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With  a  Preface 
by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 

Thf.  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy.  8vo.,  18s. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.  2  vols.  Svo.,  32s. 

.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
1  India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  tile  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1S78.  Crown  8vo.,  51. 
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The  Science  of  Religion,  &e. — continued. 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 


Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.)— 


Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.,  sr. 

Natural  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Crown  8vo„  5* 

Physical  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 

Anthropological  Religion.  The 
Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr.  8vo.,  5 J. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  VedAnta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  Cr.  8vo.,  5J. 
Last  Essays.  Second  Series — 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
Crown  8vo„  51. 


Oakesmith.  —  Tun*  Religion  ot 
Plutarch:  a  Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic 
Times.  An  Essay.  By  John  Oakesmith 
D.Litt.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 


Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of 
Ireland  :  a  Folk-lore  Sketch.  A  Hand¬ 
book  of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 


Theosophy,  or  Psychological  Re¬ 
ligion.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  i8g2. 


Pagan  Ireland  : 
Sketch.  A  Handt 


Archaeological 
k  of  Irish  Pre- 
With  512  lllus- 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenica:  A  Collection 
oi  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 


Asschylus. — Evmenides  of  Alschy- 

lvs.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.  8vo.,  7s. 
Aristophanes.  —  The  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 


Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 


Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex¬ 
cursuses.  With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 


Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  ot 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  I 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  Wif  ' 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  31-  6 d. 

Campbell. — Religion  in  Greer 
teraturb.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campi 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  G 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.,  152. 


Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  t5i.  Vol.  V.,  141. 


Vol.  VI.,  12s.  Vol.  VII.  Index,  7s.  6 d. 


Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 

Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  XI.,  1900 ;  XII.,  1901 ;  XIII.,  1902. 
8vo.,  6s.  6 rf.  net  each. 

Hime. — Lucian,  the  Syrian  Sa¬ 
tirist.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  W.  L.  Hime, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Homer.— The  Odyssey  of  Homer. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  William 
Morris.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Horace. — Thf.  Works  of  Horace, 

RENDERED  INTO  ENGLISH  PsOSE.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
Coutts,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Lang. — Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 

Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo„  91.  net. 

Lucian.  —  Transla  tions  from 
Lucian.  By  Augusta  M.  Campbell 
Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 


Ogilvie. — Horae  Latinae  :  Studies 

in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ogilvie,  M. A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph -Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. — continued.  . 


Rich. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Grssk  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Sophocles.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 


Theophrastus. — The 

of  Theophrastus  :  a  Tr; 
Introduction.  By  Charle 


Characters 

es  E.  Bennett 
id,  Professors  in 
ivo.,  as.  6rf.  net. 


Tyrrell.  —  Dublin  Translations 
into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited 
by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  8vo.,  6s. 

Virgil. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 


Virgil — continued. 


The  Mneid  of  Virgil ,  freely  tran 
•  lated  into  English  Blank  Verse.  : 
W.  J.  Thornhill.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  n 


The  iP.nf.id  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades, 
Books  I.-VI.  Crown  8vo„  55. 

Books  VII. -XII.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 


The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of  Ballio! 
College,  Oxford.  i6rao.,5s. 


j  Wilkins. — The  Growth  of  the 
I  Homeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,65. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Arnold.—  The  Light  0. 

or,  The  Great  Consumr 
Edwin  Arnold.  With 
after  Holman  Hunt.  Cr 


Cochrane.— Collected  Verses.  By 


Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh).  ; 

Chamber  Comedies  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.  Crown  8vo.,  5 s.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays,  and  How  to 
Act  Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 


Dabney. — The  Musical  Basis  of 
Verse:  a  Scientific  Study  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P. 
Dabney,  Crown  8vo.,  65.  6 d.  net. 


Clyt/emnestra  :  a 
\rnold  F.  Graves.  With 
bert  Y.  Tyrrell,  Litt.T). 


Bird. — Ronald's  Farewell,  and 
other  Veues.  By  ^G  bo roe  Bird,  M.A., 


Hither  and  Thither:  Songs 


Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works.  Complete  in 
One  Volume.  Crown  Svo.,  gilt  top,  6 s.  net. 
Lyrical  and  other  Loems.  Selec¬ 
ted  from  the  Writings  of  J  fan  Ingelow. 
Vcp.  8vo.,  2s.  fid.  cloth  plain,  3 s.  cloth  gilt. 
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Keary. — The  Brothers  : 


Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  Svo. 


The  Wanderer.  Cr. 

Lucile.  Crown  8vo., 

Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 
Macaulay. — La  vs  ofAncjent  Rome , 


■  The  A 


By 


Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  410.,  ioj.  i 
- - -  Bijou  Editic 

- Popular  Editic 

Fcp.  4to.,  6rf.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crov 
8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewt 

MacDonald. — A  Book  of  Strife , . 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  DlARY  OF  AN  O. 

Soul  :  Poems.  By  George  MacDonai 
LL.D.  l8mo.,  6s. 

Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS  - 
Complete  in  11  vole 
price  5 s.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Par. 

The  Life  and  Dea  th  of  Jason. 
The  Defence  of  Gueneyere,  and 


Morris  (William) — continued. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  and  Love  is 
Enough.  Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Odyssey  or  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 
The  tP.nf.ids  of  Vircil.  Done 


J.  W v ATT .  Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

or  5 s.  each,  sold^eparately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25s.;  or 
each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Crov 

Poems  by  the  Way.  Square 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Defence  of  Guenever 


Works,  see  pp.  27,  28,  37  and  40. 

Mors  et  Victoria.  Or.  Svo.,  5s.  net. 
V  This  is  a^drama^  in  three  acts,  the 

Bartholomew.  maSSaCte 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Marv  Macleod 
Banks.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Nesbit. — Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  61 i.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Ramal. — Songs  o 


Childhooi 


Riley.  —  Old  Fashioned  Roses  : 
Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Romanes. — A  Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  Gboegb  John  Pomanes,  Aj. 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction 


dalen  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  4 s 
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Savage-Armstrong. — Ba  i.la  ns  , 

Down.  By  G.  F.  Savage-Armstrof 


Trevelyan. — Cecilia  Gonzaga 


Shakespeare. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakespeare. 
With  36  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8vo.,  141. 


The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  the  a  y  Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32010.,  is.  6 d. 


Stevenson.  - 

Verses.  By 


-A  Child’s  Garden  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Wagner. — The  Nibelungen  Ring. 
Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner. Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  4s.  6 d. 


Vol.  II.  Siegfried,  The 
Gods.  Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt 


Df  the 


Fiction,  Humour,  &e. 

Anstey  (F.)..  j  Bottome. — Life,  the  Interpreter. 

Voces  Populi.  (Reprinted  from  j  Phyllis  Bottome.  Crown  Svo.,  61. 

Churchill. — Sayrola  :  a  Tale  of  the 


The  Man  from  Blankley’s,  and 

other  Sketches.  (Reprinted from  ‘Punch  ’.) 
With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 

Bailey  (H.  C.). 

My  Lady  of  Orange:  a  Romance 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Karl  of  Breach:  a  Tale  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 


Crawford. — The  Autobiography  of  . 
a  Tramp.  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  ‘  The  Vagrants,’ 
by  Fred.  Walker,  and  8  other  lllustra- 
tions.  Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Creed. — The  Vicar  of  St.  Luke’s. 
By  Sibyl  Creed.  Crown  8vo„  6s. 

Davenport. — By  the  Ramparts  of 


Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels  and  Tales.  Complete 
in  11  vols.  Crown  Svo.,  is.  6 rf.  each,  or 


The  Young  Duke; 
Count  AJarcos :  a 
Tragedy. 


Coningsby, 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 

'.es.  The  Hugh-  \ 


Dougall. — Beggars  All.  By  L. 

Dougall.  Crown  Svo.,  3s. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

Micah  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 rf. 

The  Refugees:  A  Tale  of  .  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.  Cr. 
Svo.,  3s.  M. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar , 
and  other  Tales.  Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  6,f. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continued. 

a  1  Haggard  (H,  Rider) — continued. 
Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece  and 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  late  Dean  of  Can- 
d  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 


Darkness 
in  the  Days 
Cr.  8vo.,  gih 


>f  Ner< 


An  H 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Crown 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

Fiander's  Widow.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Yeoman  Fleetwood.  With  Fron- 


?  Dorset.  With  8 


Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Due 

boy:  an  Irish  RomanceoftheLastCenturj 
By  James  A.  Froude.  Cr.  8vo„  3*.  M. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 rf. 

Allan’s  Wife.  With  34  Ulustra- 


0  White  Heart , 


Colonel  Quaritch,  VC.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3*-  M. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo„  35.  6 d. 

Dr.  Therne.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s-  6 d. 

LysbetH-  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo„  6s. 


Maiwa’s  Pevengi 
Montezuma’s  Da  , 


Cr.  8 


j.  6 d. 


With  24 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Mef.son's  Will.  With  16 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Pearl-Maiden  :  a  Tale  of  the 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8 vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  S  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  People  of  the.  Mist.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Ctown  8vo.,  31.  6 d. 

The  Witch’s  Head.  With  16 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
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Fietion,  Humour,  &e. — contimied. 

Marchmont.— In  the 


Hope.  — The  Heart  < 


Hutchinson. — A  Friend  of  Nelson. 


Jerome.— Sketches  in  Lavender. 
Blub  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
Author  of  ‘Three  Men  in  a  Boat,’  etc 


J°t£ 


rce. — Old  ' Celt i 


Lang  (Andrew). 

A  Monk  of  Fife  ;  a 


The  Disbntanglers.  With  7 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford. 
Grown  Svo.,  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna). 

The  Hinderers.  Crown  Svo. ,  zs.  6d . 
The  A  utobiographyof  a  Slander. 


tions  by  Lancelot  Speed. 
Doreen.  The  Story  of  a 


Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
a  Romance  oi 


Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson Kelly. 


Max  Muller.  —  Deutsche  Libbe. 

(' German  Love ) :  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by.F.  Max 
Muller.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


Digby  Grand.5" 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman. — Flotsam:  A  Story  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 

.If 


Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Flood. 


The  Well  a 
The  Wood  . 


Cr.  8vo., 

ve  Wondrous 

.  6 A. 

World’s  End. 


The  Story  of  the  Glitte 
Plain,  which  has  been  also  called 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  A< 


The  Foots 

wherein  is  It 

the  Men  of  _ _ _ _ 

Neighbours,  their  Foetnen,  and  their 
Feilows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  arte} 


r  Mountain 
s  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives 
)f  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  th 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continmd. 


Morris  (William) — continual. 

A  Tale  oe  the  House  of  the 
Wolfings,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  Svo.,  6s. 


A  Dream 
King's  Lei 


f  John  Ball,  and  a 


News  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
'  from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo., 
is.  6rf. 

The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong. 
Magndsson  and  William  Morris.  Cr. 


Three  Northern  Love  Stories, 

William  Morris.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 
*,*  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 


Sheehan.  —  Luke  Delmege.  By 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheeham,  P.P.,  Author  of 
‘  My  New  Curate’.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Somerville  (E.  CE.)  and  Ross 


Some  Exrer/ences  of  an  Irish 

R.M.  With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE. 
Somerville.  Crown  8vo.,  6j. 


All  on  the  Irish  Shore:  Irish 

Sketches.  With  10  Illustrations  by  K. 
CE.  Somerville.  Crown  8vo.,  6j. 


I  The  Real  Charlotte.  Crown 

i  8vo"  3"  6rf' 

j  The  Silver  Fox.  Cr.  8vo.,  3.1.  6 d. 


An  Irish  Cousin.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 


Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  and  Gain:  The  Story  of 


Stebbing. — Rachel  Wulfstan,  and 
other  Stories.  By  W.  Stebbing,  author  of 
‘  Probable  Tales  ’.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 


Call/sta  :  A  Tale  of  the  Third 

Century.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6 d. 


Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 


Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap:  a  Legend 


Portman. — Station  Studies  :  being 

the  Jottings  of  an  African  Official."  By 
Lionel  Portman.  Crown  8vo..  55.  net. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  is.  6 d.  each.  Cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 


The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 


The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 


‘  Silver  Library  1  Edition .  Crown  3vo., 


More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  and  Fanny  van  de  Grift  Steven- 


The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne, 
Crown  8vo.,  3*.  6 d. 
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Fietion,  Humour,  &e. — continued.  * 

Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.  Cr. 


Suttner. — Lay  Down  Your  Arms 
,  (DU  Waffm  Nude*) :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.,  11.  6 d. 


Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,is.6rf. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

Stay-At-Homes.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Charlotte.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

One  op  Ourselves.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
Leddy Marget.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6rf. 
Iva  Kildare  :  a  Iv 

blem.  Crown  8vo.,  2 

Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother.  Cr. 

8v<*,  21.  6  d. 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
Troublesome  Daughters.  Cr. 

Pauline.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6ci. 
Dick  *Netherby.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
The  History  of  a  Week.  Cr. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation.  Cr. 
iVan,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo., 


The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  8vo. 

'Ploughed,'  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  21.  6 d. 

The  Matchmaker.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Ward. — One  Poor  Scruple.  By 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  Crown  8vo.,  61. 

Weyman  (Stanley). 

The  House  of  the 
Frontispiece  and  Vignel 
31.  6 d. 

.  A  Gentleman  of  France.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontis- 
Shreivsbury.  With  24  Illustra- 

Sophia.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 

Yeats  (S.  Levett). 

The  Chevalier  D'Auriac.  Crown 

The  Traitor’s  Way.  Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

Yoxall. —  The  R,  >mmany  Stone.  By 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Furneaux  (W.). 

The  Outdoor  World;  or  The 
Young  Collector’s  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.} 
gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams. 

With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 

Hartwig  (George). 


Hudson  (W.  H.). 

Hampshire  Days.  With  n  Plates 

and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text  from 
Drawings  by  Bryan  Hook,  etc.  Svo., 

Birds  and  Man.  Large  crown 

Nature  in  Downland.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 

British  Birds.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Structure  and  Classification  bv  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
ofwhich  are  Coloured),  and  over  ioo  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,'giIt 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  75.  net. 


The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 


Millais.— The  Natural  History  ot 
the  British  Surface  Feeding-Ducks. 


By  John'  Guille  Millais,  F.J 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Pla 
Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the 
Archibald  Thorburn,  and  fror 
graphs.  Royal  4to.,  £6  6s. 


The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 


The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 


Proctor  (Richard  A.). 


Light  Science  for  Leisure  Pours. 


Bough  Wavs  made  Smooth.  Fami¬ 
liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 


Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 


Pleasant  Wavs  in  Science.  Crown 


Na  ture  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc¬ 
tor,  Grant  Allen;  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 rf. 


Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc¬ 
tor,  E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 


Co.  Cata- 
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Popular  Seien.ee  (Natural  History,  &e.) — continued. 


•Stanley.— ^4  Familiar  History  c 
'  Birds.  '  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  f< 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  Will  ' 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — continued. 
Insects  Abroad:  ^  Popular  Ac  - 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands  :  ADescrip- 
tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc¬ 
tion.  With  r4o  Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt 

Insects  at  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac¬ 
count  of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  7 s.  net. 


Out  of  Doors; 
Original  Articles  oi 
History.  With  ri  Ill 


a  Selection  of 
,  Practical  Natural' 


Petland  Revisited.  With  33 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  ‘  Homes  without  Hands’.  With  60 


Works  of  Referenee. 


Gwilt.— An  Encyclopaedia  of  Ar- 

CH1TECTURR.  By  JOSEPH  GWILT,  F.S.A. 
With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (1888), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 


Longmans  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis¬ 
holm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  Svo.,  i8j.  net 
cloth  ;  2i$.  half-morocco. 


Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biographical  Treasury.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  l8Sg.  By 


The  Treasury 


of  Bible  Know- 
1.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
and  300  Woodcuts. 


Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 


The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  Bindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  12s. 
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Children’s  Books. 


Adelborg. — Clean  .Peter  and  the 

CHILDREN  OF  (i  RUiWVl.RA.  By  OTTILIA 

Aniii.noKc;.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4I0.,  boards, 


Alick’s  Adventures.  —  By  G.  R. 

With  S  Illustrations  by  John  Hasrall. 


Brown. — The  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Beasts.  By  Aubiis  Farwell 
Brown.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Buckland. — TwoLittleRuna  wa  ys. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  Des- 
noyerr.  By  James  Buckland.  With  iio 
Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Fdivy  the  Fair ;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo. ,  silver 
top,  2s.  net. 

Alegar  tub  Dane  ;  or,  The  Second 

The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  /Escendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  as.  net. 

The  House  OB  Walderne.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons’  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  silver 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver  top,  2r.  net. 


Lang  (Andrew). — Edited  by. 

The  Blue.  Fairy  Book.  With  138 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Tee  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  99 

Illustration's.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Grey  Fairy  Book.  With  65 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.  With  67 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Violet  Fairy  Book.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  too 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo„  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Red  Tr  ue  Stor  y  Book.  W  ith 
ioo  Illustrations.  Cr.livo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Animal  Story  Book.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
The  Red  Book  or  Animal  Stories. 
With  65  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain¬ 
ments.  With  66  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo„ 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Book  of  Romance.  With  S 
Coloured  Plates  and  44  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


— The  Burges  Letters  : 

.  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties. 
Lyall.  With  Coloured  Frontispi 

iiR  S.  Stacey.  Crown  Svo.,  25. 


Henty  (G.  A.) — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Bopk  for  Boys. 
By  Various  Authors.  With  61  Ulus- 
trations-  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3 s.  net. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns;  a  Story-Book 
for  Boys.  By  Various  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  ; 


Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy's  Boy.  With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  With  7 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  7 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 
The  House' of  Surpr/ses.  With  6 
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Children’s  Books — continued. 


Murray.  —  Flower  .  Legends  for  j 

Children.  By  Hilda  Murray  (the  Hon. 
a  Mrs^  Murray  of  Elibank).  Pictured  by  J. 

other  Illustrations.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

Penrose.  —  Chubby  :  a  Nuisance. 

By  Mrs.  Penrose.  With  8,  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  Manton.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three  \ 
Bold  Babes  :  Hector ,  Honor! a  and 
Alisander.  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With  ! 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline 
tures.  Oblong  4toM  3 s.  6 d. 

'  ThePurther Doings  of  the  Three  \ 
Bold  Babes.  With  24  Coloured  Pictu 
•and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,3$.' 

,  Roberts.  —  The  Adventures 

Captain  John  Smith  ;  Captain  of  Two  ; 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  E.  P.  Roberts 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crowr 
Svo.,  5*.  net. 

Stevenson.™^  Child's  Garden  oi 
Verses.  By  Robert  Lours  Stevenson 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5 s. 

Tappan. — Old  Ballads  in  Prose. 
By  Eva  March  Tappan.  With  4 
trations  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 


The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Ooels  ANO^A  • Golliwogs' .  With  31 

tions  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Gollhvogg' s  Bicycle  Club. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410.,  6s. 
The  Gollhvogg  at  the  Seaside. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 

The  Gollhvogg  in  IVar.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to„  6s. 

The  Goluwogg's  Polar  Adven¬ 
tures.  With  31  Coloured  Plates.  Ob¬ 
long  4to.,  6s. 

The  Gollijvogg’s  Auto-go-cart. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,6s. 


The  Gollhvogg' s  Air-Ship. 

30  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerot 
trations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410, 


With 

is  Illus- 


The  Vege-Men's  Revenge.  With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 


Wemyss. — ‘  Things  IVe  Thought 
of':  Told  from  a  Child's  Point  oT  View. 
By  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss,  Author  of  ‘AH 
About  All  of  Os’.  With  8  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  S.  E.  Praeger.  Crown  8vo, 


The  Silver  Library. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d.  each  Volume. 
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The  Silver  Library— continued. , 


Haggard's  <H.  H.)  Baatrta).  With  Frontispio 
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®  Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &e. 

Acton.  —  Modern  Cookery.  By  De  Sal  is  (Mrs.)— continued. 

8vo.,  4s.  erf.  5  °°  CUlS’  Cp'  ;  Entries  X  la  Mode.  Kcp.  Svo.? 

Angwin.  Simple  Hints  on  Choice  \  Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.  8vo., 
OF  Food,  with  Tested  and  Economical  !  v 

Recipes.  For  Schools,  Homes,  and  Classes  I  _  .  ,,  _ 

for  Technical  Instruction.  By  M.C.  Angwin  ‘  Gardening  a  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National  i  Part  I.,  Vegetables,  isMSd.  Part  II., 
Union  for  theTechnical  Training  of  Women,  ;  .  Fruits,  is.  bd. 

National  Viands X  la  Mode.  Fcp. 


Ashby. — Health  in  the  Nursery.  [  ,,  ’’  ’  „ 

By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi-  I  New-laid  EcCS.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cian  to  the  Manchester  Children’s  Hospital  ' 

With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35)  net 


s.  bd. 


Period  of  Pregnancy, 
is.  6 d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edgr 

The  Maternal  Many 


on  the  Man-  j 


Fcp.  S 


>.,  sewed,  is.  6rf. ;  cloth,  gilt  j 

Up-to-  ( 


Oysters  ^  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 
Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mods. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6rf. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  a  la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Sheets  and  Supper  Dishes  a  la 


Mode 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In¬ 
comes.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 


De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

A  la  Mode  Cookery 

date  Recipes.  With  24  Fla...  ...  , 

Colour).  Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net.  j 

„  „  ,1  Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 

Lakes  and  Confections  a  la  \  Sidney  Lear  i6mo  2 s 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo., 

Dogs  :  A  Manual  for  Amateurs.  \ 


Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  X  la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Dressed  Vegetables  a  la  Mode. 


Drinks X  la  Mode.  Fcp.8vo.,i 


Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo„  2s.  bd. 

Rotheram. — Household  Cookery 
Recipes.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  First  Class 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed¬ 
fordshire  County  Council.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s. 


HTBCTURB.  By  A.  D.  F. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 

Burne-Jones. — The  Beginning  of  i  Hamlin.— A  Text-Book, 

THE  World:  Twenty-five  Picture!  •  1  " 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Me 


Burns  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana- 

tomy.  By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A.,  and 
Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.A.,  M.D.  40  Plates, 
11J  by  8f  ins.,  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — (a)  A  Natural  Male  or  Female 
Figure ;  ( b )  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
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